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PREFACE, 


It  is  by  no  means  indispensable  for  students  to  go  through  the  voluma 
before  commencing  with  the  analysis  of  plants.  When  the  proper  season 
for  botanizing  arrives,  and  when  the  first  twelve  Lessons  have  been  gone 
over,  they  may  take  up  Lesson  XXVIII.  and  the  following  ones,  and  pro- 
ceed to  study  the  various  wild  plants  they  find  in  blossom,  in  the  manlier 
illustrated  in  Lesson  XXX.,  &e.,  — referring  to  the  Glossary,  and  thence 
to  the  pages  of  the  Lessons,  as  directed,  for  explanations  of  the  various 
distinctions  and  terms  they  meet  with.  Their  first  essays  will  necessarily 
be  rather  tedious,  if  not  difficult;  but  each  successful  attempt  smooths 
the  way  for  the  next,  and  soon  these  technical  terms  and  distinctions 
will  become  nearly  as  familiar  as  those  of  ordinary  language. 

Students  who,  having  mastered  this  elementary  work,  wish  to  extend 
their  acquaintance  with  Vegetable  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  and  to  con- 
sider higher  questions  about  the  structure  and  classification  of  plants,  will 
be  prepared  to  take  up  the  author’s  Botanical  Text-Book , an  Introduction 
to  Structural  Botany , or  other  more  detailed  treatises. 

No  care  and  expense  have  been  spared  upon  the  illustrations  of  this 
volume;  which,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  are  all  original.  They 
were  drawn  from  nature  by  Mr.  Sprague,  the  most  accurate  of  living 
botanical  artists,  and  have  been  as  freely  introduced  as  the  size  to  which 
it  was  needful  to  restrict  the  volume  would  warrant. 

To  append  a set  of  questions  to  the  foot  of  each  page,  although  not  un- 
usual in  school-books,  seems  like  a reflection  upon  the  competency  or  the 
faithfulness  of  teachers,  who  surely  ought  to  have  mastered  the  lesson  be- 
fore they  undertake  to  teach  it ; nor  ought  facilities  to  be  afforded  for 
teaching,  any  more  than  learning,  lessons  by  rote.  A full  analysis  oj  the 
contents  of  the  Lessons,  however,  is  very  convenient  and  advantageous. 
Such  an  Analysis  is  here  given,  in  place  of  the  ordinary  table  of  con- 
tents. This  will  direct  the  teacher  and  the  learner  at  once  to  the  leading 
ideas  and  important  points  of  each  Lesson,  and  serve  as  a basis  to  ground 
proper  questions  on,  if  such  should  be  needed. 

ASA  GRAY. 


Harvard  University,  Cambridge, 
January  1,  1857. 


***  Revised  August,  1868,  and  alterations  made  adapting  it  to  the  new  edition  of 
Manual,  and  to  Field,  Forest,  and  Garden  Botany,  to  which  this  work  is  the  proper 
introduction  and  companion. 


ANALYSIS  OF  THE  LESSONS.* 


LESSON  I. — Botant  as  a Branch  of  Natural  IIxstort.  . . p.  1. 

1.  Natural  History,  its  subjects.  2.  The  Inorganic  or  Mineral  Kingdom, 
what  it  is  : why  called  Inorganic.  3.  The  Organic  world,  or  the  world  of  Or- 
ganized beings,  why  so  called,  and  what  its  peculiarities.  4.  What  kingdoms 
it  comprises.  5,  6.  Differences  between  plants  and  animals.  7.  The  use  of 
plants  : how  vegetables  arc  nourished  ; and  how  animals. 

8.  Botany,  how  defined.  9.  Physiology,  and  Physiological  Botany,  what 
ficy  relate  to.  10.  Systematic  Botany,  what  it  relates  to  : a Flora,  what  it  is. 
II.  Geographical  Botany,  Fossil  Botany,  &c.,  what  they  relate  to. 

LESSON  II.  — Thf.  Growth  op  tue  Plant  from  the  Sbf,t>.  . p.  4. 

12.  The  Courso  of  Vegetation : general  questions  proposed.  13.  Plants 
formed  on  one  general  plan.  14.  The  Germinating  Plantlet : 15.  exists  in 

miniature  in  the  seed:  16.  The  Embryo;  its  parts:  17,  18.  how  it  develops. 
19.  Opposite  growth  of  Boot  and  Stem  : 20.  its  object  or  results  : 21,  22.  the 

different  way  each  grows. 

LESSON  III.  Growth  of  the  Plant  prom  the  Seer;  continued,  p.  9. 

23.  Recapitulation : Ascending  and  Descending  Axis.  24,  25.  The  Germi- 
nating Plantlet,  how  nourished.  26.  Deposit  of  food  in  the  embryo,  illustrated 
in  the  Squash,  &c. : 27.  in  the  Almond,  Apple-seed,  Beech,  &c. : 28.  in  tho 

Bean:  29.  in  the  Pea,  Oak,  and  Buckeye:  peculiarity  of  these  last.  30,31. 
Deposit  of  food  outside  of  tho  embryo  : Albumen  of  the  seed  : various  shapes 
of  embryo.  32,  33.  Kinds  of  embryo  as  to  the  number  of  Cotyledons : di- 
cotyledonous : monocotyledonous  : polyeotvledonous.  34,  35.  Plan  of  vegeta- 
tion. 36.  Simple-stemmed  vegetation  illustrated. 

LESSON  IV.  The  Growth  of  Plants  from  Bi  ds  and  Branches,  p.  20. 

37,  38.  Branching  : difference  in  this  respect  between  roots  and  stems.  39. 
Buds,  what  they  are,  and  where  situated  : 40.  how  they  grow,  and  what  they 
become.  41.  Plants  as  to  size  and  duration  : herb,  annual,  biennial,  perennial: 
shrub : tree.  42.  Terminal  Bud.  43.  Axillary  Buds.  44.  Scaly  Buds.  45. 
Naked  Buds.  46.  Vigor  of  vegetation  from  buds  illustrated.  47  -49.  Plan 
and  arrangement  of  Branches  : opposite  : alternate.  50.  Symmetry  of  Branches, 

• The  numbers  in  tho  analysis  refor  to  tho  paragraphs. 
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what  it  depends  on:  51.  how  it  becomes  incomplete:  51-59.  how  varied. 
53  Definite  growth.  5-1.  indefinite  growth.  55.  Deliquescent  or  dissolving 
steins,  how  formed.  55.  Excurrent  stems  of  spire-shaped  trees,  how  produced. 
57.  Latent  Buds.  58.  Adventitious  Buds.  59.  Accessory  or  supernumerary 
Buds.  60.  Sorts  of  Buds  rccuuituiatcd  and  defined. 

LESSON  V.  Morphology  of  Roots p.  28. 

61  - 64.  Morphology;  what  the  term  means,  and  how  applied  in  Botany.  65. 
Primary  Root,  simple;  and,  66.  multiple.  67.  Rootlets;  how  roots  absorb ;. 
time  for  transplantation,  &e.  68.  Great  amount  of  surface  which  a plant 

spreads  out,  in  the  air  and  in  the  soil ; reduced  in  winter,  increased  in  spring. 
69.  Absorbing  surface  of  roots  increased  by  the  root-hairs.  70  Fibrous  roots 
for  absorption.  71.  Thickened  or  fleshy  roots  as  storehouse  of  food.  72,  73. 
Their  principal  forms.  74.  Biennial  roots ; their  economy.  75.  Perennial 
thickened  roots.  76.  Potatoes,  &c.  are  not  roots.  77.  Secondary  Roots,  their 
economy.  78.  Sometimes  striking  in  open  air,  when  they  are,  79.  Aerial  Roots  ; 
illustrated  in  Indian  Corn,  Mangrove,  Screw  Pine,  Banyan,  &c.  80.  Aerial 
Rootlets  of  Ivy.  81.  Epiphytes  or  Air-Plants,  illustrated.  82.  Parasitic  Plants, 
illustrated  by  the  Mistletoe,  Dodder,  &.c. 

LESSON  VI.  Morphology  of  Stems  and  Branches.  . . . p.  36. 

83  - 85.  Forms  of  stems  and  branches  above  ground.  86.  Their  direction  or 
habit  of  growth.  87.  Culm,  Caudex,  &e.  88.  Suckers  : propagation  of  plants 
by  division.  89.  Stolons : propagation  by  layering  or  laying.  90.  Offsets. 
91.  Runners.  92.  Tendrils;  how  plants  climb  by  them  : their  disk-like  tips  in 
the  Virginia  Creeper.  93.  Tendrils  arc  sometimes  forms  of  leaves.  94.  Spines 
or  Thoms ; their  nature  : Prickles.  95.  Strange  forms  of  stems.  96.  Subter- 
ranean stems  and  branches.  97.  The  Rootstock  or  Rhizoma,  why  stem  and 
not  root.  98.  Why  running  rootstocks  are  so  troublesome,  and  so  hard  to  de- 
stroy. 99-101.  Thickened  rootstocks,  as  depositories  of  food.  102.  Their 
life  and  growth.  103.  The  Tuber.  104.  Economy  of  the  Potato-plant.  105. 
Gradations  of  tubers  into,  106.  Corms  or  solid  bulbs  : the  nature  and  economy 
of  these,  as  in  Crocus.  107.  Gradation  of  these  into,  108.  the  Bulb  : nature  of 
bulbs.  109,110.  Their  economy.  111.  Their  two  principal  sorts.  112.  Bulb- 
lcts.  113.  How  the  foregoing  sorts  of  stems  illustrate  what  is  meant  by  mor- 
phology. 114.  They  are  imitated  in  some  plants  nbovc  ground.  115.  Consoli- 
dated forms  of  vegetation,  illustrated  by  Cactuses,  &c.  116.  Their  economy 

and  adaptation  to  dry  regions. 

LESSON  VII.  Morphology  of  Leaves p.  49. 

117.  Remarkable  states  of  leaves  already  noticed.  118,  119.  Foliage  the 
natural  form  of  leaves:  others  are  special  forms,  or  transformations;  why  so 
called.  120.  Leaves  as  depositories  of  food,  especially  the  seed-leaves;  and,  121. 
As  Bulb-scales.  122.  Leaves  ns  Bud-scales.  123.  As  Spines.  124.  As  lon- 
dri Is.  125.  As  Pitchers.  126.  As  Fly-traps.  127  - 129.  The  same  leaf  serving 
various  purposes. 
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LESSON  VIII.  Morphology  of  Leaves  as  Foliage.  . . . p.  54. 

130.  Foliage  the  natural  state  of  leaves.  131.  Leaves  a contrivance  for  in- 
creasing surface:  the  vast  surface  of  a tree  in  leaf.  132,  133.  The  parts  of  a 
leaf.  134.  The  hhule.  135.  Its  pulp  or  soft  part  and  its  framework.  136. 
The  latter  is  wood,  and  forms  the  ribs  or  veins  and  veinlets.  137.  Division  and 
use  of  these.  138.  Venation,  or  mode  of  veining.  139.  Its  two  kinds.  140. 
Netted-veined  or  reticulated.  141.  Parallel- veined  or  nerved.  142.  The  so- 
called  veins  and  nerves  essentially  the  same  thing;  the  latter  not  like  the 
nerves  of  animals.  143.  How  the  sort  of  veining  of  leaves  answers  to  the  num- 
ber of  cotyledons  and  the  kind  of  plant.  144.  Two  kinds  of  parallel-veined  leaves. 
145,  146.  Two  kinds  of  netted-veined  leaves.  147.  Relation  of  the  veining  to 
the  shape  of  the  leaf.  148-151.  Forms  of  leaves  illustrated,  as  to  general  out- 
line. 152.  As  to  the  base.  153.  As  to  the  apex. 

LI^SON  IX.  Morphology  of  Leaves  as  Foliage  ; continued,  p.  61. 

154,  155.  Leaves  either  simple  or  compound.  156  -162  Simple  leaves  il- 
lustrated as  to  particular  outline,  or  kind  and  degree,  of  division.  163.  Com- 
pound leaves.  164.  Leaflets.  165.  Kinds  of  corn  pound  leaves.  166,  167. 
The  pinnate,  nnd,  168.  the  palmate  or  digitate.  169.  As  to  number  of  leaflets, 
&c.  170.  Leaflets,  as  to  lobing,  &.c.  171,  172.  Doubly  or  trebly  compound 

leaves  of  l>oth  sorts.  173.  Peculiar  forms  of  leaves  explained,  such  as:  174. 

Perfoliate:  175.  Equitant:  176.  Those  without  blade.  177.  Phyllodia,  or 

flattened  petioles.  178.  Stipules.  179.  Sheaths  of  Grasses  ; Ligule. 

LESSON  X.  Tiif,  Arrangement  or  Leaves p.  71. 

181.  Phyllotaxy,  or  arrangement  of  leaves  on  the  stem  : general  sorts  of  ar- 
rangement. 182.  Leaves  arise  only  one  from  the  same  place.  183.  Clustered 
or  fascicled  leaves  explained.  184.  Spiral  arrangement  of  alternate  leaves.  185. 
The  two-ranked  arrangement.  186.  The  three-ranked  arrangement.  187.  The 
five-ranked  arrangement.  188.  The  fractions  by  which  these  a it  expressed. 
189.  The  eight-ranked  and  the  tliirtecn-rankcd  arrangements.  190.  The  series 
of  these  fractions,  and  their  relations.  191.  Opposite  and  whorlcd  leaves. 
192.  Symmetry  of  leaves,  &e.  fixed  by  mathematical  rule.  193.  Vernation,  or 
arrangement  of  leaves  in  the  bud.  1 94.  The  principal  modes. 


LESSON  XI.  The  Arrangement  of  Flowers  on  the  Stem, 

or  Inflorescence p.  76. 

195.  Passage  from  the  Organs  of  Vegetation  to  those  of  Fructification  or  Re- 
production. 196.  Inflorescence  : the  arrangement  of  flowers  depends  on  that 
of  the  leaves.  197.  They  are  from  either  terminal  or  axillary  buds.  198.  In- 
determinate Inflorescence.  199.  Its  sorts  of  flower-clusters.  200.  Flower- 
stalks,  viz.  peduncles  and  pedicels,  bracts  and  braetlets,  &c.  201.  Raceme. 

202.  Its  gradation  into  (203)  a Corymb,  and  that  (204)  into  (205)  an  Umbel. 
206.  Centripetal  order  of  development  207  The  Spike.  20S.  The  Head. 
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209.  Spadix.  210.  Catkin  or  Ament.  211,  212.  Compound  inflorescence  of 
the  preceding  kinds.  213.  Panicle.  214.  Thyrsus.  215.  Determinate  In- 
florescence explained.  21G,  217.  Cyme:  centrifugal  order  of  development 
218.  Fascicle.  219.  Glomerule.  221.  Analysis  of  flower-clusters.  222.  Coin- 
biuution  of  the  two  kinds  of  inflorescence  in  the  same  plant. 

LESSON  XII.  The  Flower  : its  Parts  or  Organs p.  84. 

223.  The  Flower.  224.  Its  nature  and  use.  225.  Its  organs.  226.  The 
Floral  Envelopes  or  leaves  of  the  flower.  Calyx  and  Corolla,  together  called 
(227)  Perianth.  228.  Petals,  Sepals.  229.  Neutral  and  “double”  flowers, 
those  destitute  of,  230.  The  Essential  Organs : Stamens  and  Pistils.  231,232. 
The  parts  of  the  flower  in  their  su(  cession.  233.  The  Stamen  : its  parts.  234. 
The  Pistil : its  pmts. 

LESSON  XIII.  The  Plan  of  the  Flower ps-88. 

235.  Flowers  all  constructed  upon  the  same  plan.  236.  Plan  in  vegetation 
referred  to.  237  - 239.  Typical  or  pattern  flowers  illustrated,  those  at  once 
perfect,  complete,  regular,  and  symmetrical.  241.  Imperfect  or  separated  flowers. 
242.  Incomplete  flowers.  243.  Symmetry  and  regularity.  244.  Irregular  flow- 
era.  245.  Unsym metrical  flowers.  246.  Numerical  plan  of  the  flower.  247. 
Alternation  of  the  successive  parts.  248.  Occasional  obliteration  of  certain  parts. 
24f*-  Abortive  organs.  250.  Multiplication  of  parts. 

LESSON  XIV.  Morphology  of  the  Flower p 96. 

251.  Recapitulation  of  the  varied  forms  under  which  stems  and  leaves  appear. 
252.  These  may  be  called  metamorphoses.  253.  Flowers  are  altered  branches  ; 
how  shown.  254.  Their  position  the  same  as  that  occupied  by  buds.  255, 
256.  Leaves  of  the  blossom  are  really  leaves.  257.  Stamens  a different  mollifi- 
cation of  the  same.  258.  Pistils  another  modification ; the  botanist’s  idea  of 
a pistil.  259.  The  arrangement  of  the  parts  of  a flower  answers  to  that  of  the 
leaves  on  a branch. 

LESSON  XV.  Morphology  of  the  Calyx  and  Corolla.  . . p.  99.  • 

260.  The  leaves  of  the  hlossom  viewed  as  to  the  various  shapes  they  assume ; 
ns,  261.  by  growing  together.  262.  Union  or  cohesion  of  parts  of  the  same  sort, 
rendering  the  flower,  263.  Monopetalous  or  inonosepalous  ; various  shapes  de- 
fined and  named.  265  The  tube,  and  the  border  or  limb.  266.  The  claw 
and  the  blade,  or  lnminn  of  a separate  petal,  &c.  267.  V hen  the  parts  are 
distinct,  polyscpalous,  and  polypetalons.  268.  Consolidation,  or  the  giowing 
together  of  the  parts  of  different  sets.  269.  Insertion,  what  it  means,  and  what 
is  meant  by  the  terms  Free  and  Hypogynous.  270.  Perigynous  insertion.  2. 1, 
272.  Coherent  or  adherent  calyx,  &c.  273.  Epigynous.  274.  Irregularity  of 
parts.  275.  Papilionaceous  flower,  and  its  parts.  276.  Labiate  or  bilabiate 
flowers.  277,  278.  Ligulate  flowers  : the  so-called  compound  flowers. 
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LESSON  XVI.  Estivation,  or  tub  Arrangement  ok  the 

Calyx  and  Corolla  in  the  Bud.  . . . p.  10S. 

279.  Estivation  or  Pra'floration  defined.  280.  Its  principal  inodes  illustrated, 
viz.  the  valvatc,  induplicate,  reduplicate,  convolute  or  twisted,  and  imbricated. 
282,  283.  Also  the  open,  and  the  plaited  or  plicate,  and  its  modification,  the 
supervolute. 

LESSON  XVII.  Morphology  of  the  Stamens p.  111. 

284  Stnmens  considered  ns  to,  285  Their  insertion.  280.  Their  union  with 
each  other.  287,  288.  Their  number.  289.  Their  parts.  290.  The  Fihunen.. 
291.  The  Anther.  292,  293.  Its  attachment  to  the  filament.  294.  Its  structure. 
295.  Its  mode  of  opening,  &c.  296.  Its  morphology,  or  the  way  in  which  it  is 

supposed  to  be  constructed  out  of  a leaf ; its  use,  viz.  to  produce,  297.  Pollen. 
298.  Structure  of  pollen-grains.  299.  Some  of  their  forms. 


LESSON  XVIII.  MoRritoLOGT  of  Pistils p.  116. 

300.  Pistils  as  to  position.  301.  As  to  number.  302.  Their  parts  ; Ovary, 
style,  and  stigma.  303,  304.  Plan  of  n pistil,  whether  simple  or  compound. 
305,  306.  The  simple  pistil,  or  Carpel,  and  how  it  answers  to  a leaf.  307.  Its 
sutures.  308.  The  Placenta.  309.  The  Simple  Pistil,  one-eelled,  310.  and  with 
one  style.  311,312.  The  Compound  Pistil,  how  composed.  313.  With  two  or 
more  cells  : 314.  their  placenta!  in  the  axis  : 315.  their  dissepiments  or  parti- 

tions. 316,  317.  Onc-cclled  compound  pistils.  318.  With  a free  centra!  pla- 
centa. 319,  320.  With  parietal  placenta'.  321.  Ovary  superior  or  inferior. 
322.  Open  or  Gymnospennons  pistil : Naked-seeded  plants.  323.  Ovules.  324. 
Their  structure.  325,  326.  Their  kinds  illustrated. 


LESSON  XIX.  Morphology  of  tiif.  Receptacle p.  124. 

327.  The  Receptacle  or  Torus.  328-330.  Some  of  its  forms  illustrated. 
331.  The  Disk.  332.  Curious  form  of  the  receptacle  in  Nelumbiutn. 

LESSON  XX.  The  Fruit.  . . . p.  U6. 

333.  What  the  Fruit  consists  of.  334.  Fruits  which  are  not  such  in  a strict 
botanical  sense.  335.  Simple  Fruits.  336,  337.  The  Pericarp,  and  the  changes 
it  may  undergo.  338.  Kinds  of  simple  fruits.  339.  Fleshy  fruits.  340  The 
Berry.  341.  The  Pepo  or  Ground -fruit.  342.  The  Potne  or  Apple-fruit.  343- 
345.  The  Drupe  or  Stone-fruit.  346.  Dry  fruits.  347.  The  Achenium  : nature 
of  the  Strawberry.  348.  Raspberry  nnd  Blackberry.  349.  Fruit  in  the  Com- 
posite Family : Pappus.  350.  The  Utricle.  351.  The  Carvopsis  or  Grain.  352. 
The  Nut : Cupnle.  353.  The  Samara  hr  Key  fruit.  354.  The  Capsule  or  Pod. 
3j5.  The  Follicle.  356.  The  Legume  and  Lomcnt.  357.  The  true  Cnpsit'c. 
358,359.  Dehiscence,  its  kinds.  361.  The  SHiquc.  362.  The  Silicic.  363.  The 
Pyxis.  364.  Multiple  or  Collective  Fruits.  365.  The  Strobile  or  Cone. 
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LESSON  XXI.  The  Seed p.  134. 

366.  Tho  Seed ; its  origin.  367.  Its  parts.  360,  369.  Its  coats.  370.  Tho 
Aril  or  Arillus.  371.  Names  applied  to  the  parts  of  the  seed.  372.  The  Ker- 
nel or  Nucleus.  373.  Tho  Albumen.  374,  375.  The  Embryo.  376.  The 
lladicle.  377.  The  Cotyledons  or  Seed-leaves  : the  monocotyledonons,  dicoty- 
ledonous, and  polvcotyledonous  embryo.  378.  The  Plumule.  379.  The  circle 
of  vegetable  life  completed. 

LESSON  XXII.  How  Plants  grow p.  138. 

380,  381.  Growth,  what  it  is.  3S2.  For  the  first  formation  or  beginning  of 
a plant  dates  farther  back  than  to,  383.  the  embryo  in  the  ripe  seed,  which  is 
already  a plantlet.  384.  The  formation  and  the  growth  of  the  embryo  itself. 
385.  Action  of  the  pollen  on  the  stigma,  and  the  result.  386.  The  Embryonal 
Vesicle,  or  first  cell  of  the  embryo.  387.  Its  growth  and  development  into  the 
embryo.  388.  Growth  of  the  plantlet  from  tho  seed.  389.  The  plant  built  up 
of  a vast  number  of  cells.  390.  Growth  consists  of  the  increase  in  size  of  cells, 
and  their  multiplication  in  number. 


LESSON  XXIII.  Vegetable  Fabric:  Cellular  Tissue.  . . p.  142. 

391,  392.  Organic  Structure  illustrated  : Cells  tho  units  or  elements  of  plants. 
393.  Cellular  Tissue.  394,395,397.  How  the  cells  arc  put  together.  396.  Inter- 
cellular spaces,  air-passages.  398  Size  of  cells.  399.  Rapidity  of  their  produc- 
tion. 400.  Their  walls  colorless  ; the  colors  owing  to  their  contents.  401.  Tho 
walls  sometimes  thickened.  402.  Cells  are  closed  and  whole ; yet  sap  flows  from 
one  cell  to  another.  403.  Their  varied  shapes. 


LESSON  XXIV.  Vegetable  Fabric  : Wood p- 145. 

404.  All  plants  at  the  beginning  formed  of  cellular  tissue  only ; and  some 
never  have  anything  else  in  their  composition.  405.  Wood  soon  appears  in 
most  plants.  406.  Its  nature.  408.  Wood-cells  or  Woody  Fibre.  409.  Hard 
wood  and  soft  wood.  410.  Wood-cells  closed  and  whole;  yef  they  convey  sap. 
411.  They  communicate  through  thin  places : Pine-wood,  &c.  412.  Bast-cells 
or  fibres  of  the  bark.  413.  Ducts  or  Vessels.  414.  The  principal  kinds.  415. 
Milk-vessels,  Oil-receptacles,  &.c. 

LESSON  XXV.  Anatomy  of  the  Root,  Stem,  and  Leaves,  p.  149. 

416.  The  materials  of  the  vegetable  fabric,  how  put  together.  41  <-419. 
Structure  and  action  of  the  rootlets.  420.  Root-hairs.  421.  Structure  of  the 
stem.  422.  The  two  sorts  of  stem.  423.  The  Endogenous.  423.  The  Exo- 
genous : 425.  more  particularly  explained.  426.  Parts  of  the  wood  or  st<  in 
itself.  427.  Parts  of  the  bark.  428.  Growth  of  the  exogenous  stem  year  after 
year.  429.  Growth  of  the  bark,  and  what  becomes  of  the  older  parts.  431. 
Cliangcs  in  the  wood ; Sap-wood.  432.  Heart-wood.  433.  This  no  longer  hv- 
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in".  4.14.  What  the  living  parts  of  a tree  are ; their  annual  renewal.  435. 
Cambium-layer  or  zone  of  growth  in  the  stem ; connected  with,  436.  new  root- 
lets below,  and  new  shoots,  buds,  and  leaves  above.  437.  Structure  of  a leaf: 
its  two  parts,  the  woody  and  the  cellular,  or,  438.  the  pulp  ; this  contains  the  green 
matter,  or  Chlorophyll.  439,  440.  Arrangement  of  the  cells  of  green  pulp  in  the 
leaf,  and  structure  of  its  epidermis  or  skin.  441.  Upper  side  only  endures  the 
sunshine.  442.  Evaporation  or  exhalation  of  moisture  from  the  leaves.  443. 
Stomates  or  Breathing-pores,  their  structure  and  use.  444.  Their  numbers. 

LESSON  XXVI.  The  Plant  in  Action,  doing  the  Work 

of  Vegetation p.  157. 

446.  The  office  of  plants  to  produce  food  for  animals.  447.  Plants  feed 
upon  earth  and  air.  449.  Their  chemical  composition.  450.  Two  sorts  of 
material.  451,452.  The  earthy  or  inorganic  constituents.  453.  The  organic 
constituents.  454.  These  form  the  Cellulose,  or  substance  of  vegetable  tissue  ; 
composition  of  cellulose.  455.  The  plant's  food,  from  which  this  is  made. 

456.  Water,  furnishing  hydrogen  and  oxygen.  458.  Carbonic  acid,  furnishing, 

457.  Carbon.  459.  The  air,  containing  oxygen  and  nitrogen  ; and  also,  460. 
Carbonic  acid;  461.  which  is  absorbed  bv  the  leaves,  462.  and  by  the  roots. 
463.  Water  and  carl  ionic  acid  the  general  food  of  plants.  464.  Assimilation 
the  proper  work  of  plants.  465.  Takes  place  in  green  parts  alone,  under  the 
light  of  the  sun.  466-468.  Liberates  oxygen  gas  and  produces  Cellulose  or 
plant-fabric.  469.  Or  else  Starch  ; its  nature  and  use.  470.  Or  Sugar;  its  na- 
ture, &c.  The  transformations  starch,  sugar,  &c.  nudergo.  471.  Oils,  acids,  &c. 
The  formation  of  all  these  products  restores  oxygen  gas  to  the  air.  472.  There- 
fore plants  purify  the  air  for  animals.  473.  While  at  the  same  time  they  pro- 
duce all  the  food  and  fabric  of  animals.  The  latter  take  all  their  food  ready  made 
from  plants.  474.  And  decompose  starch,  sugar,  oil,  &c.,  giving  back  their  ma- 
terials to  the  air  again  as  the  food  of  the  plant ; at  the  same  time  producing  ani- 
mal heat.  475.  But  the  fabric  or  flesh  of  animals  (fibrine,  gelatine,  &e.)  contains 
nitrogen.  476.  This  is  derived  from  plants  in  the  form  of  Proteinc.  Its  nature 
and  how  the  plant  forms  it.  477.  Earthy  matters  in  the  plant  form  the  earthy 
part  of  bones,  &c.  478.  Dependence  of  animals  upon  plants  ; showing  the  great 
object  for  which  plants  were  created. 


LESSON  XXVII.  Plant-Life 1S6. 

479.  Life;  manifested  by  its  effects ; viz.  its  power  of  transforming  matter: 
4sii.  And  by  motion.  481,482.  Plants  execute  movements  as  well  as  animals. 
483.  ( in  ulation  in  cells.  484.  Free  movements  of  the  simplest  plants  in  their 
forming  state.  485.  Absorption  and  conveyance  of  the  sap.  486.  Its  rise  into 
the  leaves.  48, , Explained  by  a mechanical  law;  Endosniosc.  488.  Set  in  ac- 
tion by  evaporation  from  the  leaves.  489.  These  movements  controlled  by  the 
piant,  which  directs  growth  and  shapes  the  fabric  liy  an  inherent  power.  490  — 
492.  Special  movements  of  a conspicuous  sort;  such  as  seen  in  the  bending, 
twining,  revolving,  and  coiling  of  stems  and  tendrils  ; in  the  so-called  sleeping 
and  waking  states  of  plants  ; iu  movements  from  iniutiou,  and  striking  spon- 
taneous motions.  ° 1 
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493.  Cryptogamous  or  Flowerlcss  1’lants.  494.  What  they  comprise  ; why 
so  called.  495.  To  be  studied  in  other  works. 

LESSON  XXVIII.  Species  and  Kinds p.  173. 

496.  Plants  viewed  as  to  their  relationships.  497.  Two  characteristics  of 
plants  and  animals  : they  form  themselves,  and,  498.  They  exist  as  Individu- 
als. The  chain  of  individuals  gives  rise  to  the  idea  of,  499,  500.  Species  : as- 
semblages of  individuals,  so  like  that  they  are  inferred  to  have  a common  an- 
cestry. 501.  Varieties  and  Races.  502.  Tendency  of  the  progeny  to  inherit 
all  the  peculiarities  of  the  parent ; how  taken  advantage  of  in  developing  and 
fixing  races.  503.  Diversity  and  gradation  of  species  ; these  so  connected  as  to 
show  all  to  be  formed  on  one  plan,  all  works  of  one  hand,  or  realizations  of  the 
conceptions  of  one  mind.  504.  Kinds,  what  they  depend  upon.  505.  Genera. 
506.  Orders  or  Families.  507.  Suborders  and  Tribes.  508  Classes.  509.  The 
two  great  Series  or  grades  of  plants.  510.  The  way  the  various  divisions  in 
classification  are  ranked. 

LESSON  XXIX.  Botanical  Names  and  Characters.  . . . p.  178. 

511,  512.  Classification  ; the  two  purposes  it  subserves.  513.  Names  : plan  of 
nomenclature.  514,  515.  Generic  names,  how  formed.  516.  Specific  names, 
how  formed.  517.  Names  of  Varieties.  518,  519.  Numes  of  Orders,  Sub- 
orders, Tribes,  &c.  520,  521.  Characters. 

LESSONS  XXX. -XXXII.  How  to  study  Plants,  pp.  181,  187,  191. 

522  - 567.  Illustrated  by  several  examples,  showing  the  mode  of  analyzing  and 
ascertaining  the  name  of  an  unknown  plant,  and  its  place  in  the  system,  &c. 

LESSON  XXXIII.  Botanical  Systems P 195. 

568-571.  Natural  System.  572,  573.  Artificial  Classification.  574.  Arti- 
ficial System  of  Linnaeus.  575.  Its  twenty-four  Classes,  enumerated  and  de- 
fined. 576.  Derivation  of  their  names.  577,  578.  Its  Orders. 

LESSON  XXXIV.  How  to  collect  Specimens  and  make 

an  Herbarium 

579-582.  Directions  for  collecting  specimens.  583,584.  For  drying  and 
preserving  specimens.  585,  586  For  forming  an  Herbarium. 
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BOTANY  AS  A BRANCH  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

1.  The  subjects  of  Natural  History  are,  the  earth  itself  and  the 
beings  that  live  upon  it. 

2.  The  Inorganic  World,  or  Mineral  Kingdom.  The  earth  itself,  with 
the  air  that  surrounds  it,  and  all  things  naturally  belonging  to  them 
which  are  destitute  of  life,  make  up  the  mineral  kingdom,  or  in- 
organic world.  These  are  called  inorganic,  or  unorganized,  because 
they  are  not  composed  of  organs,  that  is,  of  parts  which  answer  to 
one  another,  and  make  up  a whole,  such  as  is  a horse,  a bin!,  or  a 
plant.  They  were  formed,  but  they  did  not  grow,  nor  proceed  from 
previous  bodies  like  themselves,  nor  have  they  the  power  of  pro- 
ducing other  similar  bodies,  that  is,  of  reproducing  their  kind.  Ou 
the  other  hand,  the  various  living  things,  or  those  which  have  pos- 
sessed life,  compose 

3.  The  Organic  World,  — the  world  of  organized  beings.  These 
consist  of  organs ; of  parts  which  go  to  make  up  an  individual,  a 
being.  And  each  individual  owes  its  existence  to  a preceding  one 
like  itself,  that  is,  to  a parent.  It  was  not  merely  formed,  but 
produced.  At  first  small  and  imperfect,  it  grows  and  develops  by 
powers  of  its  own  ; it  attains  maturity,  becomes  old,  and  finally  dies. 
It  was  formed  of  inorganic  or  mineral  matter,  that  is,  of  earth  and 
air,  indeed ; but  only  of  this  matter  under  the  influence  of  life : 
and  after  life  departs,  sooner  or  later,  it  is  decomposed  into  earth 
and  air  again. 
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4.  The  organic  world  consists  of  two  kinds  of  beings ; namely, 
1.  Plants  or  Vegetables,  which  make  up  what  is  called  the  Vegetable 
Kingdom  ; and,  2.  Animals,  which  compose  the  Animal  Kingdom. 

5.  The  Differences  between  Plants  nnd-Animtils  seem  at  first  sight  so 
obvious  and  so  great,  that  it  would  appear  mere  natural  to  inquire 
how  they  resemble  rather  than  how  they  differ  from  eacli  other. 
W hat  likeness  does  the  cow  bear  to  the  grass  it  feeds  upon  ? The 
one  moves  freely  from  place  to  place,  in  obedience  to  its  own  will, 
as  its  wants  or  convenience  require : the  other  is  fixed  to  the  spot 
of  earth  where  it  grew,  manifests  no  will,  and  makes  no  movements 
that  are  apparent  to  ordinary  observation.  The  one  takes  its  food 
into  an  internal  cavity  (the  stomach),  from  which  it  is  absorbed 
into  the  system : the  other  absorbs  its  food  directly  by  its  surface, 
by  its  roots,  leaves,  &c.  Both  possess  organs ; but  the  limbs  or 
members  of  the  animal  do  not  at  all  resemble  the  roots,  leaves, 
blossoms,  &c.  of  the  plant.  All  these  distinctions,  however,  gradu- 
ally disappear,  as  we  come  to  the  lower  kinds  of  plants  and  the  lower 
animals.  Many  animals  (such  as  barnacles,  coral-animals,  and 
polyps)  are  fixed  to  some  support  as  completely  as  the  plant  is  to 
the  soil ; while  many  plants  are  not  fixed,  and  some  move  from 
place  to  place  by  powers  of  their  own.  All  animals  move  some  of 
their  parts  freely ; yet  in  the  extent  and  rapidity  of  the  motion 
many  of  them  are  surpassed  by  the  common  Sensitive  Plant,  by 
the  Venus’s  Fly-trap,  and  by  some  other  vegetables;  while  whole 
tribes  of  aquatic  plants  are  so  freely  and  briskly  locomotive,  that 
they  have  until  lately  been  taken  for  animals.  It  is  among  these 
microscopic  tribes  that  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  most 
nearly  approach  each  other,  — so  nearly,  that  it  is  still  uncertain 
where  to  draw  the  line  between  them. 

G.  Since  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing  between  animals  and 
plants  occurs  only,  or  mainly,  in  those  forms  which  from  their 
minuteness  are  beyond  ordinary  observation,  we  need  not  further 
concern  ourselves  with  the  question  here.  One,  and  probably  the 
most  absolute,  difference,  however,  ought  to  be  mentioned  at  the 
outset,  because  it  enables  us  to  see  what  plants  are  made  for.  It 
is  this:  — 

7.  Vegetables  are  nourished  by  the  mineral  kingdom,  that  is,  by 
the  ground  and  the  air,  which  supply  all  they  need,  and  which  they 
are  adapted  to  live  upon  ; while  animals  are  entirely  nourished  by 
vegetables.  The  great  use  of  plants  therefore  is,  to  take  portions  of 
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earth  and  air,  upon  which  animals  cannot  subsist  at  all,  and  to  con- 
vert these  into  something  upon  which  animals  can  subsist,  that  is, 
into  fowl.  All  food  is  produced  by  plants.  How  this  is  done,  it  is 
the  province  of  Vegetable  Physiology  to  explain. 

8.  Botany  is  the  name  of  the  science  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  in 
general. 

9.  Physiology  is  the  study  of  the  way  a living  being  lives,  and 
grows,  and  performs  its  various  operations.  The  study  of  plants  in 
this  view  is  the  province  of  Vegetable  Physiology.  The  study  of  the 
form  and  structure  of  the  organs  or  parts  of  the  vegetable,  by  which 
its  operations  are  performed,  is  the  province  of  Structural  Botany. 
The  two  together  constitute  Physiological  Botany.  With  this  de- 
partment the  study  of  Botany  should  begin ; both  because  it  lies 
at  the  foundation  of  all  the  rest,  and  because  it  gives  that  kind  of 
knowledge  of  plants  which  it  is  desirable  every  one  should  possess  ; 
that  is,  some  knowledge  of  the  way  in  which  plants  live,  grow,  and 
fulfil  the  purposes  of  their  existence.  To  tins  subject,  accordingly, 
a large  portion  of  the  following  Lessons  is  devoted. 

10.  The  study  of  plants  as  to  their  kinds  is  the  province  of  Sys- 
tematic Botany.  An  enumeration  of  the  kinds  of  vegetables,  as  far 
as  known,  classified  according  to  their  various  degrees  of  resemblance 
or  difference,  constitutes  a general  System  of  plants.  A similar  ac- 
count of  the  vegetables  of  any  particular  country  or  district  is  called 
a Flora  of  that  country  or  district. 

11.  Other  departments  of  Botany  come  to  view  when  — instead 
of  regarding  plants  as  to  what  they  are  in  themselves,  or  as  to  their 
relationship  with  each  other  — we  consider  them  in  their  relations 
to  other  things.  Their  relation  to  the  earth,  for  instance,  as  respects 
their  distribution  over  its  surface,  gives  rise  to  Geographical  Botany, 
or  Botanical  Geography.  The  study  of  the  vegetation  of  former 
times,  in  their  fossil  remains  entombed  in  the  crust  of  the  earth, 
gives  rise  to  Fossil  Botany.  The  study  of  plants  in  respect  to  their 
uses  to  man  is  the  province  of  Agricultural  Botany , Medical  Botany , 
and  the  like. 
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LESSON  II. 

THE  GROWTH  OF  THE  PLANT  FROM  THE  SEED. 

12.  The  Course  of  Vegetation.  We  see  plants  growing  from  the 
seed  in  spring-time,  and  gradually  developing  their  parts  : at  length 
they  blossom,  bear  fruit,  and  produce  seeds  like  those  from  which 
they  grew.  Shall  we  commence  the  study  of  the  plant  with  the 
lull-grown  herb  or  tree,  adorned  with  flavors  or  laden  with  fruit  ? 
Or  shall  we  commence  with  the  seedling  just  rising  from  the 
ground  ? On  the  whole,  we  may  get  a clearer  idea  of  the  whole 
life  and  structure  of  plants  if  we  begin  at  the  beginning,  that  is,  with 
the  plantlet  springing  from  the  seed,  and  follow  it  throughout  its 
course  of  growth.  This  also  agrees  best  with  the  season  in  which 
the  study  of  Botany  is  generally  commenced,  namely,  in  the  spring 
of  the  year,  when  the  growth  of  plants  from  the  seed  can  hardly 
fail  to  attract  attention.  Indeed,  it  is  this  springing  forth  of  vegeta- 
tion from  seeds  and  buds,  after  the  rigors  of  our  long  winter, — 
clothing  the  earth’s  surface  almost  at  once  with  a mantle  of  freshest 
verdure, — which  gives  to  spring  its  greatest  charm.  Even  the 
dullest  beholder,  the  least  observant  of  Nature  at  other  seasons, 
can  then  hardly  fail  to  ask:  What  are  plants?  IIow  do  they  live 
and  grow  ? What  do  they  live  upon  ? What  is  the  object  and  use 
of  vegetation  in  general,  and  of  its  particular  and  wonderfully  various 
forms  ? These  questions  it  is  tiie  object  of  the  present  Lessons  to 
answer,  as  far  as  possible,  in  a simple  way. 

13.  A reflecting  as  well  as  observing  person,  noticing  the  re- 
semblances between  one  plant  and  another,  might  go  on  to  inquire 
whether  plants,  with  all  their  manifold  diversities  of  form  and 
appearance,  are  not  all  constructed  on  one  and  the  same  general 
plan.  It  will  become  apparent,  as  we  proceed,  that  this  is  the 
case;  — that  one  common  plan  maybe  discerned,  which  each  par- 
ticular plant,  whether  herb,  shrub,  or  tree,  has  followed  much  more 
closely  than  would  at  first  view  be  supposed.  The  differences,  wide 
as  they  are,  are  merely  incidental.  What  is  true  in  a general  way 
of  any  ordinary  vegetable,  will  be  found  to  be  true  of  all,  only  with 
great  variation  in  the  details.  In  the  same  language,  though  in 
varied  phrase,  the  hundred  thousand  kinds  of  plants  repeat  the  same 
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storv, — are  the  living  witnesses  and  illustrations  of  one  and  the 
same  plan  of  Creative  Wisdom  in  the  vegetable  world.  So  that  the 
study  of  any  one  plant,  traced  from  the  seed  it  springs  from  round 
to  the  seeds  it  produceg,  would  illustrate  the  whole  subject  of  vege- 
table life  and  growth.  It  matters  little,  therefore,  what  particular 
plant  we  begin  with. 

14.  The  Germinating  Plantlet.  Take  for  example  a seedling  Maple. 
Sugar  Maples  may  be  found  in  abundance  in  many  places,  starting 
from  the  seed  (i.  e.  germinating ) in  early  spring,  and  Red  Maples 
at  the  beginning  of  summer,  shortly  after  the  fruits  of  the  season 
have  ripened  and  fallen*  to  the  ground.  A pair  of  narrow  green 
leaves  raised  on  a tiny  stem  make  up  the  whole  plant  at  its  first 
appearance  (Fig.  4).  Soon  a root  appears  at  the  lower  end  of  this 
stemlet  ; then  a little  bud  at  its  upper  end,  between  the  pair  of 
leaves,  which  soon  grows  into  a second  joint  or 
stem  bearing  another  pair  of  leaves,  resembling 
the  ordinary  leaves  of  the  Red  Maple,  which 
the  first  did  not.  Figures  5 and  G represent 
these  steps  in  the  growth. 

15.  Was  this  plantlet  formed  in  the  seed  at 
the  time  of  germination,  something  as  the  chick 
is  formed  in  the  egg  during  the  process  of  incu- 
bation ? Or  did  it  exist  before  in  the  seed, 
ready  formed  ? To  decide  this  question,  we 
have  only  to  inspect  a sound  seed,  which  in  this 
instance  requires  no  microscope,  nor  any  other 
instrument  than  a sharp  knife,  by  which  the 
coats  of  the  seed  (previously  soaked  in  water,  if 
dry)  may  be  laid  open.  We  find  within  the 
seed,  in  this  case,  the  little  plantlet  ready  formed, 
and  nothing  else  (Fig.  2);  — namely,  a pair 
of  leaves  like  those  of  the  earliest  seedling 
(Fig.  4),  only  smaller,  borne  on  a stemlet  just 
like  that  of  the  seedling,  only  much  shorter, 
and  all  snugly  coiled  up  within  the  protecting 
seed-coat.  The  plant  then  exists  beforehand 
in  the  seed,  in  miniature.  It  was  not  formed,  but  only  devel- 

FfG.  I.  A winged  fruit  of  Red  Maple,  with  the  seed-bearing  portion  cut  open,  to  show  the 
•eed.  2.  Thia  aeed  cut  open  to  allow  the  embryo  plantlet  within,  enlarged.  3.  The  embryo 
taken  out  whole,  and  partly  unfolded.  4.  The  same  after  it  ha*  begun  to  grow ; of  the 
natural  sixe. 
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oped,  in  germination  ; when  it  had  merely  to  unfold  and  grow, — 
to  elongate  its  rudimentary  stem,  which  takes 
at  the  same  time  an  upright  position,  so  as  to 
bring  the  leaf-bearing  enj)  into  the  light  and  air, 
where  the  two  leaves  expand  ; while  from  the 
opposite  end,  now  pushed  farther  downwards 
into  the  soil,  the  root  begins  to  grow.  All  this 
is  true  in  the  main  of  all  plants  that  spring  from 
real  seeds,  although  with  great  diversity  In  the 
particulars.  At  least,  there  is  hardly  an  excep- 
tion to  the  fact,  that 'Me  plantlet  exists  ready 
formed  in  the  seed , in  some  shape  or  other. 

16.  The  rudimentary  plantlet  contained  in 
the  seed  is  called  an  Embryo.  Its  little  stem 
is  named  the  liadicle,  because  it  was  supposed 
to  be  the  root,  when  the  difference  between  the 
root  and  stem  was  not  so  well  known  as  now. 
It  were  better  to  name  it  the  Caulicle  (i.  e. 
little  stem)  ; but  it  is  not  expedient  to  change 
old  names.  The  seed-leaves  it  bears  on  its  sum- 
mit (here  two  in  number)  are  technically  called 
Cotyledons.  The  little  bud  of  undeveloped 
leaves  which  is  to  be  found  between  the  co- 
tyledons before  germination  in  many  cases  (as  in  the  Pea,  Bean, 
Fig.  17,  Ac.),  has  been  named  the  Plumule. 

17.  In  the  Maple  (Fig.  4),  as  also  in  the  Morning-Glory  (Fig. 
28),  and  the  like,  this  bud,  or  plumule,  is  not  seen  for  some  days 
after  the  seed-leaves  are  expanded.  But  soon  it  appears,  in  the 
Maple  as  a pair  of  minute  leaves  (Fig.  5),  erelong  raised  on  a stalk 
which  carries  them  up  to  some  distance  above  the  cotyledons.  I he 
plantlet  (Fig.  6)  now  consists,  above  ground,  of  two  pairs  of  leaves, 
viz.:  1.  the  cotyledons  or  seed-leaves,  borne  on  the  summit  of  the 
original  stemlet  (the  radicle);  and  2.  a pair  of  ordinary  leaves, 
raised  on  a second  joint  of  stem  which  has  grown  from  the  top 
of  the  first.  Later,  a third  pair  of  leaves  is  formed,  and  raised 
on  a third  joint  of  stem,  proceeding  from  the  summit  of  the  second 
(Fig.  7),  just  as  that  did  from  the  first ; and  so  on,  until  the  germi- 
Hating  plantlet  becomes  a tree. 

FIG.  5.  Germinating  Red  Maplo,  which  has  produced  its  root  beneath,  and  is  developing 
a second  pair  of  leaves  above.  C.  Same,  further  advanced. 
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18.  So  the  youngest  seedling,  and  even  the  embryo  in  the  seed, 
is  already  an  epitome  of  the  herb  or  tree.  It  has  a stem,  from  the 
lower  end  of  which  it  strikes  root : and  it 
has  leaves.  The  tree  itself  in  its  whole 
vegetation  has  nothing  more  in  kind. 

To  become  a tree,  the  plant  let  has  only 
to  repeat  itself  upwardly  by  producing 
more  similar  parts,  — that  is,  new  por- 
tions of  stem,  with  new  and  larger  leaves, 
in  succession,  — while  beneath,  it  pushes 
its  root  deeper  and  dee[>er  into  the  soil. 

19.  The  Opposite  Growlh  of  Root  ami 
Stem  began  at  the  beginning  of  germi- 
nation, and  it  continues  through  the 
whole  life  of  the  plant.  While  yet 
buried  in  the  soil,  and  perhaps  in  total 
darkness,  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  grow, 
the  stem  end  of  the  embryo  points 
towards  the  light,  — curving  or  turning 
quite  round  if  it  happens  to  lie  in 
some  other  direction,  — and  stretches 
upwards  into  the  free  air  and  sunshine  ; 
while  the  root  end  as  uniformly  avoids 
the  light,  bends  in  the  opposite  direction 
to  do  so  il  necessary,  and  evdr  seeks  to  bury  itself  more  and  more 
in  the  earth’s  bosom,  llow  the  plantlet  makes  these  movements  we 
cannot  explain.  But  the  object  of  this  instinct  is  obvious.  It 
places  the  plant  tmm  the  first  in  the  proper  position,  with  its  roots 
in  the  moist  soil,  from  which  they  are  to  absorb  nourishment,  and  its 
leaves  in  the  light  and  air,  where  alone  they  can  fulfil  their  office  of 
digesting  what  the  roots  absorb. 

20.  So  the  seedling  plantlet  finds  itself  provided  with  all  the 
organs  of  vegetation  that  even  the  oldest  plant  possesses,  — namely, 
root,  stem,  and  leaves ; and  has  these  placed  in  the  situation  where 
each  is  to  act,  — the  root  in  the  soil,  the  foliage  in  the  light  and  air. 
Thus  established,  the  plantlet  has  only  to  set  about  its  proper  work. 

21.  The  different  Mode  of  Growth  of  Root  nnd  Stem  may  also  be  here 
mentioned.  Each  grows,  not  only  in  a different  direction,  but  in  a 
different  way.  1 lie  stem  grows  by  producing  a set  of  joints,  each  from 

FIG.  7.  Germinating  Rod  Maple,  further  developed. 
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the  summit  of  its  predecessor ; and  each  joint  elongates  throughout 
every  part,  until  it  reaches  its  full  length.  The  root  is  not  composed 
of  joints,  and  it  lengthens  only  at  the  end.  The  stem  in  the  embryo 
(viz.  the  radicle)  has  a certain  length  to  begin  with.  In  the  pump- 
kin-seed, for  instance  (Fig.  9),  it  is  less  than  an  eighth  of  an  inch 
long : but  it  grows  in  a few  days  to  the  length  of  one  or  two  inches 
(Fig.  10),  or  still  more,  if  the  seed  were  deeper  covered  by  the  soil. 
It  is  by  this  elongation  that  the  seed-leaves  are  raised  out  of  the 
soil,  so  as  to  expand  in  the  light  and  air.  The  length  they  acquire 
varies  with  the  depth  of  the  covering.  When  large  and  strong  seeds 
are  too  deeply  buried,  the  stemlet  sometimes  grows  to  the  length  of 
several  inches  in  the  endeavor  to  bring  the  seed-leaves  to  the  sur- 
face. The  lengthening  of  the  succeeding  joints  of  the  stem  serves  to 
separate  the  leaves,  or  pairs  of  leaves,  from  one  another,  and  to  ex- 
pose them  more  fully  to  the  light. 

22.  The  root,  on  the  other  hand,  begins  by  a new  formation  at 
the  base  of  the  embryo  stem ; and  it  continues  to  increase  in  length 
solely  by  additions  to  the  extremity,  the  parts  once  formed  scarcely 
elongating  at  all  afterwards.  This  mode  of  growth  is  well  adapted 
to  the  circumstances  in  which  roots  are  placed,  leaving  every  part 
undisturbed  in  the  soil  where  it  was  formed,  while  the  ever-advan- 
cing points  readily  insinuate  themselves  into  the  crevices  or  looser 
portions  of  the  soil,  or  pass  around  the  surface  of  solid  obstacles. 
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LESSON  III. 

GROWTH  OF  THE  PLANT  FROM  THE  SEED. Continued. 

23.  So  a plant  consists  of  two  parts,  growing  in  a different  manner, 
as  well  as  in  opposite  directions.  One  part,  the  root,  grows  down- 
wards into  the  soil:  it  may,  therefore,  be  called  the  descending  axis. 
The  other  grows  upwards  into  the  light  and  air:  it  may  be  called 
the  ascending  axis.  The  root  grows  on  continuously  from  the  ex- 
tremity, and  so  does  not  consist  of  joints,  nor  does  it  bear  leaves, 
or  anything  of  the  kind.  The  stem  grows  by  a succession  of 
joints,  each  bearing  one  or  more  leaves  on  its  summit.  Root  on 
the  one  hand,  and  stem  with  its  foliage  on  the  other,  make  up  the 
whole  plantlet  as  it  springs  from  the  seed ; and  the  full-grown  herb, 
shrub,  or  tree  has  nothing  more  in  kind, — only  more  in  size  anil 
number.  Before  we  trace  the  plantlet  into  the  herb  or  tree,  some 
other  cases  of  the  growth  of  the  plantlet  from  the  seed  should  be 
studied,  that  we  may  observe  how  the  same  plan  is  worked  out  under 
a variety  of  forms,  with  certain  differences  in  the  details.  The  mate- 
rials for  this  study  are  always  at  hand.  We  have  only  to  notice  what 
takes  place  all  around  us  in  spring,  or  to  plant  some  common  seeds 
in  pots,  keep  them  warm  and  moist,  and  watch  their  germination. 

24.  The  Gmninnting  Plantlet  feeds  on  Nourishment  provided  beforehand. 

The  embryo  so  snugly  ensconced  in  the  seed  of  the  Maple  (Fig.  2, 
3,4)  has  from  the  first  a miniature  stem, and  a pair  of  leaves  already 
green,  or  which  become  green  as  soon  as  brought. to  the  light.  It 
has  only  to  form  a root  by  which  to  fix  itself  to  the  ground,  when  it 
becomes  a perfect  though  diminutive  vegetable,  capable  of  providing 
for  itself.  This  root  can  be  formed  only  out  of  proper  material : 
neither  water  nor  anything  else  which  the  plantlet  is  imbibing  from 
the  earth  will  answer  the  purpose.  The  proper  material  is  nourish- 
ing matter,  or  prepared  food,  more  or  less  of  which  is  always  pro- 
vided by  the  parent  plant,  and  stored  up  in  the  seed,  either  in  the 
embryo  itself,  or  around  it.  In  the  Maple,  this  nourishment  is  stored 
up  in  the  thickish  cotyledons,  or  seed-leaves.  And  there  is  barely 
enough  of  it  to  tniike  the  beginning  of  a root,  and  to  provide  for  the 
lengthening  of  the  stemlct  so  as  to  bring  up  the  unfolding  seed-leaves 
where  they  may  expand  to  the  light  of  day.  But  when  this  is  done, 
S & F— 2 
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the  tiny  plant  is  already  able  to  shift  for  itself;  — that  is,  to  live  and 
continue  its  growth  on  what  it  now  takes  from  the  soil  and  from  the 
air,  and  elaborates  into  nourishment  in  its  two  green  leaves,  under 
the  influence  of  the  light  of  the  sun. 


1 


25.  In  most  ordinary  plants,  a larger  portion  of  nourishment  is 
provided  beforehand  in  the  seed ; and  the  plantlet  consequently  is 
not  so  early  or  so  entirely  left  to  its  own  resources.  Let  us  examine 
a number  of  cases,  selected  from  very  common  plants.  Sometimes, 
as  has  just  been  stated,  we  find  this 

26.  Deposit  of  Food  in  (he  Embryo  itself.  And  we  may  observe  it 
in  every  gradation  as  to  quantity,  from  the  Maple  of  our  first  illus- 
tration, where  there  is  very  little,  up  to 
the  Pea  and  the  ITorsechestnut,  where 
there  is  as  much  as  there  possibly  can 
be.  If  we  strip  off  the  coats  from  the 
large  and  flat  seed  of  a Squash  or 
Pumpkin,  we  find  nothing  but  the  em- 
bryo within  (Fig.  9)  ; and  almost  the 
whole  bulk  of  this  consists  of  the  two 
seed-leaves.  That  these  contain  a good 
supply  of  nourishing  matter,  is  evident 
from  their  sweet  taste  and  from  their 
thickness,  although  there  is  not  enough 
to  obscure  their  leaf-like  appearance. 
It  is  by  feeding  on  this  supply  of  nour- 
ishment that  the  germinating  Squash  or 
Pumpkin  (Fig.  10)  grows  so  rapidly 
and  so  vigorously  from  the  seed,  — 
lengthening  its  stemlet  to  more  than 
twenty  times  the  length  it  had  in  the 
seed,  and  thickening  it  in  proportion,  — 
sending  out  at  once  a number  of  roots 
from  its  lower  end,  and  soon  developing 

the  plumule  (16)  from  its  upper  end  into  a third  leaf:  meanwhile 
the  two  cotyledons,  relieved  from  the  nourishment  with  which  their 


tissue  was  gorged,  have  expanded  into  useful  green  leaves. 

27.  For  a stronger  instance,  take  next  the  seed  of  a Plum  or 
Peach,  or  an  Almond,  or  an  Apple-seed  (Fig.  11,  12),  which  shows 


FIG.  0.  F.mhryo  of  a Pumpkin,  nf  tlio  natural  size  ; the  cotyledons  a little  opened. 
ID.  The  same,  when  it  has  germinated. 
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the  same  thing  on  a smaller  scale.  The  embryo,  which  here  also 
makes  up  the  whole  bulk  of  the  kernel  of  the 
seed,  differs  from  that  of  the  Pumpkin  only 
in  having  the  seed-leaves  more  thickened,  by 
the  much  larger  quantity  of  nourishment  stored 
up  in  their  tissue,  — so  large  and  so  pure  in- 
deed, that  the  almond  becomes  an  article  of 
food.  F ed  by  this  abundant  supply,  the  second, 
and  even  the  third  joints  of  the  stem,  with 
their  leaves,  shoot  forth  as  soon  as  the  stemlct  comes  to  the  surface  ol 
the  soil.  The  Beech-nut  (Fig.  13),  with 
its  sweet  and  eatable  kernel,  consisting 
mainly  of  a pair  of  seed-leaves  folded 
together,  and  gorged  with  nourishing 
matter,  offers  another  instance  of  the 
same  sort  : this  ample  store  to  feed 
upon  enables  the  germinating  plantlet 
to  grow  with  remarkable  vigor,  and  to 
develop  a second  joint  of  stem,  with  its 
pair  of  leaves  (Fig.  14),  before  the  first 
pair  has  expanded  or  the  root  has  ob- 
tained much  foothold  in  the  soil. 

28.  A Bean  affords  a similar  and 
more  familiar  illustration.  Here  the  co- 
tyledons in  the  seed  (Fig.  1C)  are  so 
thick,  that,  although  they  are  raised  out 
of  ground  in  the  ordinary  way  in  ger- 
mination (Fig.  17),  and  turn  greenish, 
yet  they  never  succeed  in  becoming  leaf- 
like,— never  display  their  real  nature  of 
leaves,  as  they  do  so  plainly  in  the  Ma- 
ple (Fig.  5),  the  Pumpkin  (Fig.  10),  the 
Morning-Glory  (Fig.  8,  2G  - 28),  &c. 

Turned  to  great  account  as  magazines 
of  food  for  the  germinating  plantlet,  they 
fulfil  this  sj>ecial  office  admirably,  but 


FIG.  II.  An  Apple-seed  cut  through  lengthwise,  showing  the  embryo  with  it*  thickened 
cotyledon*.  12.  The  embryo  of  tlie  Apple,  taken  mil  whole,  it*  cotyledon*  partly  «e  pa  rated. 

FIG.  13.  A Beech-nut,  cut  acnxM.  14.  Beginning  germination  of  the  Beech,  allowing  the 
plumule  growing  before  the  cotyledon*  have  opened  or  the  root  ha*  scarcely  formed.  15.  The 
••me,  « little  later,  with  the  second  joint  lengthened. 
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they  were  so  gorged  and,  as  it  were,  misshapen,  that  they  became 

quite  unfitted  to  perform  the  office  of 
foliage.  This  office  is  accordingly  first 
performed  by  the  succeeding  pair  of 
leaves,  those  of  the  plumule  (Fig.  17, 
18),  which  is  put  into  rapid  growth  by 
the  abundant  nourishment  contained  in 
the  large  and  thick  seed-leaves.  The 
latter,  having  fulfilled  this  office,  soon 
wither  and  fall  away. 

29.  This  is  carried  a step  farther  in 
the  Pea  (Fig.  19,  20),  a near  relative 
of  the  Bean, 
and  in  the  . 

Oak  (Fig. 

21,  22),  a 
near  relative 
of  the  Beech. 

The  differ- 
ence in  these 
and  many 
other  similar 
is  cases  is  this. 

The  cotyledons,  which  make  up  nearly 
the  whole  bulk  of  the  seed  are  exces- 
sively thickened,  so  as  to  become  nearly 
hemispherical’- in  shape.  They  have  lost 
all  likeness  to  leaves,  and  all  power  of 
ever  fulfilling  the  office  of  leaves.  Ac- 
cordingly in  germination  they  remain 
unchanged  within  the  husk  or  coats  of 
the  seed,  never  growing  themselves,  but 
supplying  abundant  nourishment  to  the. 
plumule  (the  bud  for  the  forming  stem) 
between  them.  This  pushes  forth  from 
the  seed,  shoots  upward,  and  gives  rise 


FIG.  16.  A Beans  the  embryo,  from  which  seed-coats  have  M ' 
stem  is  seen  above,  bent  down  upon  .he  edge  of  the  thick  cotyledons. 
germination  ; the  plumule  growing  from  between  the  two  seed-leave  . ML  The  g.  > 
more  advanced  the  two  leaves  of  the  plumule  unfolded,  and  ra.sed  on  a short  Joint  of  s em. 
FIG  19  A Pea  : embryo,  with  the  seed-coats  taken  off.  90.  A Pea  m genu, nation. 
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to  the  first  leaves  that  appear.  In  most  cases  of  the  sort,  the  radicle, 
or  short  original  stemlet  of  the  embryo  be- 
low the  cotyledons  (which  is  plainly  shown 
in  the  Pea,  Fig.  19),  lengthens  very  little, 
or  not  at  all ; and  so  the  cotyledons  remain 
under  ground,  if  the  seed  was  covered  by 
the  soil,  as  every  one  knows  to  be  the  case 
with  Peas.  In  these  (Fig.  20),  as  also  in 
the  Oak  (Fig.  22),  the  leaves  of  the  first 
one  or  two  joints  are  imperfect,  and  mere 
small  scales;  but  genuine  leaves  immedi- 
ately follow.  The  Ilorsechestnut  and  lluek- 
eye  (Fig.  23,  24)  furnish  another  instance 
of  the  same  sort.  These  trees  are  nearly 
related  to  the  Maple  ; but  while  the  seed- 
leaves  of  the  Maple  show  themselves  to 
be  leaves,  even  in  the  seed  (as  we  have 
already  seen),  and  when  they  germinate 
fulfil  the  office  of  ordinary  leaves,  those 
of  the  Buckeye  and  of  the  Ilorsechestnut 
(Fig.  23),  would  never  be  suspected  to  be 
the  same  organs.  Yet  they  are  so,  only 
in  another  shape,  — exceedingly  thickened 
by  the  accumulation  of  a great  quantity 
of  starch  and  other  nourishing  matter  in 
their  substance  ; and  besides,  their  contigu- 
ous faces  stick  together  more  or  less  firmly, 
so  that  they  never  open.  But  the  stalks 
of  these  seed-leaves  grow,  and,  as  they 
lengthen,  push  the  radicle  and  the  plumule 
out  of  the  seed,  when  the  former  develops  downwardly  the  root,  the 
latter  upwardly  the  leafy  stem  and  all  it  bears  (Fig.  24). 

30.  DfJWMt  of  Food  outside  of  thf  Embryo.  Very  often  the  nourish- 
ment provided  for  the  seedling  plantlet  is  laid  up,  not  in  the  embryo 
itself,  but  around  it.  A good  instance  to  begin  with  is  furnished  by 
the  common  Morning-Glory,  or  Convolvulus.  The  embryo,  taken 
out  of  the  seed  and  straightened,  is  shown  in  Fig.  2fi.  It  consists 
of  a short  stemlet  and  of  a pair  of  very  thin  and  delicate  green 
leaves,  having  no  stock  of  nourishment  in  them  for  sustaining  the 

FlU.  21.  An  acorn  divided  letigtiin-iec.  22.  The  germinating  Oak. 
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earliest  growth.  On  cutting  open  the  seed,  however,  we  find  this 
embryo  (considerably  crumpled  or  lolded  together,  so  as  to  occupy 


less  space,  Fig.  25)  to  be  surround- 
ed by  a mass  of  rich,  mucilaginous 
matter  (becoming  rather  hard  and 
solid  when  dry),  which  forms  the 
principal  bulk  of  the  seed.  Upon 
this  stock  the  embryo  feeds  in  ger- 
mination ; the  seed-leaves  absorbing 
it  into  their  tissue  as  it  is  rendered 
soluble  (through  certain  chemical 
changes)  and  dissolved  by  the  wa- 
ter which  the  germinating  seed  im- 
bibes from  the  moist  soil.  Having 
by  this  aid  as  ss 

lengthened 
its  radicle 
into  a stem 
of  consider- 
able length, 

and  formed  the  beginning  of  a root  at  its 
lower  end,  already  imbedded  in  the  soil 
(Fig.  27),  the  cotyledons  now  disengage 
themselves  from  the  seed-coats,  and  ex- 
pand in  the  light  as  the  first  pair  of  leaves 
(Fig.  28).  These  immediately  begin  to 
elaborate,  under  the  sun’s  influence,  what 
the  root  imbibes  from  the  soil,  and  the  new 
nourishment  so  produced  is  used,  partly  to 
increase  the  size  of  the  little  stem,  root, 
and  leaves  already  existing,  and  partly  to 
produce  a second  joint  of  stem  with  its 
leaf  (Fig.  29),  then  a third  with  its  leaf 
(Fig.  8)  ; and  so  on. 

31.  This  maternal  store  of  food,  deposited  in  the  seed  along  with 
the  embryo  (hut  not  in  its  substance),  the  old  botanists  likened  to 


FIG.  23.  Buckoyo  : a seed  divided.  24.  A similar  seed  in  gemination. 

FIG.  25.  Seed  and  embryo  of  Morning-Glory , cut  across.  2ft.  Embryo  of  the  same,  de- 
tached and  straightened.  27.  Germinating  Morning-Glory.  28.  The  same  further  advanced  j 
its  two  thin  seed -loaves  expanded. 
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the  albumen , or  white  of  the  egg,  which  encloses  the  yolk,  and 
therefore  gave  it  the  same  name, — the  albumen  of  the  seed,  — a 
name  which  it  still  retains.  Food  of  this  sort  for  the  plant  Is  also 
food  for  animals,  or  for  man  ; and  it  is 
this  albumen,  the  floury  part  of  the  seed, 
which  forms  the  principal  bulk  of  such 
important  grains  as  those  of  Indian  Corn 
(Fig.  38  — 40),  Wheat,  Rice,  Buck- 
wheat, and  of  the  seed  of  Four-o’clock, 

(Fig.  3G,  37),  and  the  like.  In  all 
these  last-named  cases,  it  may  be  ob- 
served that  the  embryo  is  not  enclosed 
in  the  albumen,  but  placed  on  one  side 
of  it,  yet  in  close  contact  with  it,  so 
that  the  embryo  may  absorb  readily 
from  it  the  nourishment  it  requires 
when  it  begins  to  grow.  Sometimes  » 

the  embryo  is  coiled  around  the  outside,  in  the  form  of  a ring,  as 
in  the  Purslane  and  the  Four-o’clock  (Fig.  36,  37) ; sometimes  it  is 
coiled  within  the  albumen,  as  in  the  Potato  (Fig.  34,  35)  ; some- 
times it  is  straight  in  the  centre  of  the  albumen,  occupying  nearly  its 
» sj  a x whole  length,  as  in 

the  Barberry  ( Fig. 
32,  33),  or  much 
smaller  and  near  one 
end,  as  in  the  Iris 
(Fig.  43)  ; or  some- 
times so  minute,  in 
the  midst  of  the  al- 
bumen, that  it  needs 
a magnifying-glass  to 
And  it,  as  in  the  But- 


FIG.  29.  Germination  of  the  Morning  Glory  more  advanced  : the  tip|>er  part  only  , allowing 
the  leafy  cotyledon*,  the  second  joint  of  stem  with  ita  leaf,  and  the  third  w ith  its  leaf  just 
developing. 

FIG.  30.  Section  of  a need  of  a Peony,  showing  a very  amall  embryo  in  the  albumen, 
near  one  end.  31.  Thie  embryo  detached,  and  more  magnified. 

FIG.  32.  Section  of  a teed  of  Barberry,  showing  the  straight  embryo  in  the  middle  of 
the  albumen.  33.  Its  embryo  detached. 

FIG.  34  Section  of  a Potato-seed,  allowing  the  embryo  coiled  in  the  albumen.  35.  It* 
embryo  detached. 

FIG.  3fi.  Section  of  the  aeed  of  Four-o’clock,  allowing  the  embryo  coded  round  the 
outside  of  the  albumen.  37.  Its  embryo  detached* 
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tercup  or  the  Columbine,  and  in  the  Peony  (Fig.  30,  31),  where, 
however,  it  is  large  enough  to  be  distinguished  by  the  naked  eye. 
Nothing  is  more  curious  than  the  various  shapes  and  positions  of 
the  embryo  in  the  seed,  nor  more  interesting  than  to  watch  its  de/ 
velopment  in  germination.  One  point  is  still  to  be  noticed,  since 
the  botanist  considers  it  of  much  importance,  namely  : — ; 

32.  The  Kinds  of  Embryo  ns  to  the  Number  of  Cotyledons.  In  all  the 
figures,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  embryo,  however  various  in  shape, 
is  constructed  on  one  and  the  same  plan  ; — it  consists  of  a radicle  or 
stemlet,  with  a pair  of  cotyledons  on  its  summit.  Botanists  there- 
fore call  it  dicotyledonous,  — an  inconveniently  long  word  to  express 
the  fact  that  the  embryo  has  two  cotyledons  or  seed-leaves.  In 
many  cases  (as  in  the  Buttercup),  the  cotyledons  are  indeed  so 
minute,  that  they  arc  discerned  only  by  the  nick  in  the  upper  end 
of  the  little  embryo ; yet  in  germination  they  grow  into  a pair  of 
seed-leaves,  just  as  in  other  cases  where  they  are  plain  to  be  seen, 
as  leaves,  in  the  seed.  But  in  Indian  Corn  (Fig.  40),  in  Wheat, 
the  Onion,  the  Iris  (Fig.  43),  &c.,  it  is  well  known  that  only  one 

@leaf  appears  at  first  from  the 
sprouting  seed : in  these  the 
— jof/A  embryo  has  only  one  cotyle- 
l ; *1  don,  and  it  is  therefore  termed 
by  the  botanists  monocotyledo- 
39  40  nous ; — an  extremely  long 

word,  like  the  other,  of  Greek  derivation,  which  means  one-cotyle- 
doned.  The  rudiments  of  one  or  more  other  leaves  are,  indeed, 
commonly  present  in  this  sort  of  embryo,  as  is  plain  to  see  in  Indian 
Corn  (Fig.  38-40),  but  they  form  a bud  situated  above  or  within 
the  cotyledon,  and  enclosed  by  it  more  or  less  completely ; so  that 
they  evidently  belong  to  the  plumule  (16)  i and  these  lea\cs  appear 
in  the  seedling  plantlet,  each  from  within  its  predecessor,  and  there- 
fore originating  higher  up  on  the  forming  stem  (Fig.  42,  44).  This 
will  readily  be  understood  from  the  accompanying  figures,  with  their 
explanation,  which  the  student  may  without  difficulty  verify  for  liim- 

FIG.  38.  A pm  in  of  Indian  Com,  flatwise,  cut  away  a little,  so  as  to  show  the  embryo, 
lying  on  tho  albumen,  which  makes  the  principal  bulk  of  the  seed. 

FIG.  39.  Another  grain  of  Corn,  cut  through  the  middle  in  tho  opposite  direction,  divid- 
ing tho  embryo  through  its  thick  cotyledon  aud  its  plumule,  tho  latter  consisting  of  two 
Jen  von,  one  enclosing  tho  other. 

FIG.  40.  The  embryo  of  Corn,  taken  out  whole  : tho  thick  mass  is  the  cotyledon  ; the 
narrow  body  partly  enclosed  by  it  is  tho  pluiuulo ; the  little  projection  at  its  baso  is  tho  very 
short  radicle  enclosed  in  tho  sheathing  baso  of  the  first  leaf  of  the  plumule. 
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self,  and  should  do  so,  by  examining  grains  of  Indian  Corn,  soaked 
in  water,  before  and  also  during  germination.  In  the  Onion,  Lily, 
and  the  Iris  (Fig.  43),  the  monocotyledo^ous  embryo  is  simpler, 
consisting  apparently  of  a simple  oblong  or  cylindrical 
body,  in  which  no  distinction  of  parts  is  visible  : the  lower 
end  is  radicle , and  from  it  grows  the  root ; the  rest  is  a 
cotyledon,  which  has  wrapped  up  in  it  a minute  plumule, 
or  bud,  that  shows  itself  when  the  seeds  sprout  in  germi- 
nation. The  first  leaf  which  appears  above  ground  in  all 
these  cases  is  not  the  cotyledon..  In  all  seeds  with  one  coty- 
ledon to  the  embryo,  this  remains  in  the  seed,  or  at  least 
it3  upper  part,  while  its  lengthening  base  comes  out,  so  as 
to  extricate  the  plumule,  which  shoots  upward,  and  de- 
velops the  first  leaves  of  the  plantlet.  These  appear  one 
above  or  within  the  other  in  succes- 
sion,— as  is  shown  in  Fig.  42  and 
Fig.  44,  — the  first  commonly  in  the 
form  of  a little  scale  or  imperfect 
leaf ; the  second  or  third  and  the  41 
following  ones  as  the  real,  ordinary  leaves  of 
the  plant.  Meanwhile,  from  the  root  end  of 
the  embryo,  a root  (Fig.  41,  44),  or  soon  a 
whole  cluster  of  roots  (Fig.  42),  makes  its 
appearance. 

33.  In  Pines,  and  the  like,  the  embryo  con- 
sists of  a radicle  or  stemlet,  bearing  on  its 
summit  three  or  four,  or  often  from  five  to 
ten  slender  cotyledons,  arranged  in  a 
circle  (Fig.  45),  and  expanding  at 
once  into  a circle  of  as  many  green 
leaves  in  germination  (Fig.  46).  Such 
embryos  arc  said  to  lie  polycotyledonous, 
that  is,  as  the  word  denotes,  many- 
cotyledoned. 

34.  Plan  of  Vegetation.  The  student 
42  who  has  understanding^  followed  the 

growth  of  the  embryo  in  the  seed  into  the  seedling  plantlet,  — com- 
posed of  a root,  and  a stem  of  two  or  three  joints,  each  bearing  a 

FIG.  41.  Grain  of  Indian  Corn  in  germiuation. 

FIG.  42.  The  same,  further  advancad- 
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leaf,  or  a pair  (rarely  a circle)  of  leaves,  — will  have  gained  a cor- 
rect idea  of  the  plan  of  vegetation  in  general,  and  have  laid  a good 
foundation  for  a knowledge  of  the  whole  structure  and  physiology 
43  of  plants.  For  the  plant  goes  on  to  grow  in  the  same 
way  throughout,  by  mere  repetitions  of  what  the  early 
germinating  plantlet  displays  to  view,  — of  what  was 
contained,  in  miniature  or  in  rudiment,  in  the  seed  itself. 
So  far  as  vegetation  is  concerned  (leaving  out  of  view 
for  the  present  the  flower  and  fruit),  the  full-grown  leafy 
herb  or  tree,  of  whatever  size,  has  nothing,  and  does 
nothing,  which  the  seedling  plantlet  does  not  have  and 
do.  The  whole  mass  of  stem  or  trunk  and  foliage  of 
the  complete  plant,  even  of  the  largest  forest-tree,  is 
composed  of  a succession  or  multiplication  of  similar 
parts,  — one  arising  from  the  summit  of  another,  — 
each,  so  to  say,  the  offspring  of  the  preceding  and 
the  parent  of  the  next. 

35.  In  the  same  way  that  the  earliest  portions  of 
the  seedling  stem,  with  the  leaves 
they  bear,  are  successively  produced, 
so,  joint  by  joint  in  direct  succes- 
sion, a single,  simple,  leafy  stem  is 
developed  and  carried  up.  Of  such  a 
simple  leafy  stem  many  a plant  consists 
(before  flowering,  at  least),  — many 
herbs,  such  as  Sugar-Cane,  Indian 
Com,  the  Lily,  the  tall  Banana,  the 
Yucca,  &c. ; and  among  trees  the 
Palms  and  the  Cycas  (wrongly  called 
Sago  Palm)  exhibit  the  same  simplicity,  their 
6tems,  of  whatever  age,  being  unbranched  columns 
(Fig.  47).  (Growth  in  diameter  is  of  course  to  be  considered, 
as  well  as  growth  in  length.  That,  and  the  question  how  growth 
of  any  kind  takes  place,  we  will  consider  hereafter.)  But  more 
commonly,  as  soon  as  the  plant  has  produced  a main  stem  of  a cer- 
tain length,  and  displayed  a certain  amount  of  foliage,  it  begins  to 

FIG.  -13.  Section  of  a seed  of  the  Iris,  or  Flower-de-Luce,  showing  its  small  embryo  in 
the  albumen,  near  the  bottom. 

FIG.  44.  Germinating  plantlet  of  the  Iris. 

FIG.  45.  Section  of  a seed  of  a Pine,  with  its  embryo  of  several  cotyledons.  4„.  Early 
seedling  Pino,  with  its  stomlot,  displaying  its  six  seod-lcavos. 
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produce  additional  stems,  that  is,  branches.  The  branching  plant 
we  will  consider  in  the  next  Lesson. 

36.  The  subjoined  figures  (Fig.  47)  give  a view  of  some  forms 
of  simple-stemmed  vegetation.  The  figure  in  the  foreground  on 
the  left  represents  a Cycas  (wrongly  called  in  the  conservatories 
Sago  Palm).  Behind  it  is  a Yucca  (called  Spanish  Bayonet  at  the 
South)  and  two  Cocoanut  Palm-trees.  Ou  the  right  is  some  Indian 
Corn,  and  behind  it  a Banana. 
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LESSON  IV. 

THE  GROWTH  OF  PLANTS  FROM  BIDS  AND  BRANCHES. 

37.  V e have  seen  how  the  plant  grows  so  as  to  produce  a root, 
and  a simple  stem  with  its  foliage.  Both  the  root  and  stem,  how- 
ever, generally  branch. 

38.  The  branches  of  the  root  arise  without  any  particular  order. 
There  is  no  telling  beforehand  from  what  part  of  a main  root  they 
will  spring.  But  the  branches  of  the  stem,  except  in  some  extra- 
ordinary cases,  regularly  arise  from  a particular  [dace.  Brunches 
or  shoots  in  their  undeveloped  state  are 

39.  Buds.  These  regularly  appear  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  — 
that  is,  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  leaf  with  the  stem  on  the  upper 
side ; and  as  leaves  are  symmetrically  arranged  on  the  stem,  the 
buds,  and  the  branches  into  which  the  buds  grow,  necessarily  par- 
take of  this  symmetry. 

40.  We  do  not  confine  the  name  of  bud  to  the  scaly  winter-buds 
which  are  so  conspicuous  on  most  of  our  shrubs  and  trees  in  winter 
and  spring.  It  belongs  as  well  to  the  forming  branch  of  any  herb,  at 
its  first  appearance  in  the  axil  of  a leaf.  In  growing,  buds  lengthen 
into  branches,  just  as  the  original  stem  did  from  the  plumule  of  the 
embryo  (16)  when  the  seed  germinated.  Only,  while  the  original 
stem  is  implanted  in  the  ground  by  its  root,  the  branch  is  implanted 
on  the  stem.  Branches,  therefore,  are  repetitions  of  the  main  stem. 
They  consist  of  the  same  parts,  — namely,  joints  of  stem  and  leaves, 
— growing  in  the  same  way.  And  in  the  axils  of  their  leaves 
another  crop  of  buds  is  naturally  produced,  giving  rise  to  another 
generation  of  branches,  which  may  in  turn  produce  still  another 
generation  ; and  so  on,  — until  the  tiny  and  simple  seedling  develops 
into  a tall  and  spreading  herb  or  shrub  ; or  into  a massive  tree, 
with  its  hundreds  of  annually  increasing  branches,  and  its  thousands, 
perhaps  millions,  of  leaves. 

41.  The  herb  and  the  tree  grow  in  the  same  way.  The  difference 
is  only  in  size  and  duration. 

An  Iferb  dies  altogether,  or  dies  down  to  the  ground,  after  it  has 
ripened  its  fruit,  or  at  the  approach  of  winter. 
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An  annual  herb  flowers  in  the  first  year,  and  dies,  root  and  all, 
after  ripening  its  seed  : Mustard,  Peppergrass,  Buckwheat,  Ac.,  are 
examples. 

A biennial  herb  — such  as  the  Turnip,  Carrot,  Beet,  and  Cabbage 
— grows  the  first  season  without  blossoming,  survives  the  winter, 
flowers  after  that,  and  dies,  root  and  all,  when  it  hits  ripened  its  seed. 

A perennial  herb  lives  and  blossoms  year  alter  year,  but  dies 
down  to  the  ground,  or  near  it,  annually,  — not,  however,  quite  down 
to  the  root:  for  a portion  of  the  stem,  with  its  buds,  still  survives; 
and  from  these  buds  the  shoots  of  the  following  year  arise. 

A Shrub  is  a perennial  plant,  with  woody  stems  which  continue 
alive  and  grow  year  after  year. 

A Tree  differs  from  n shrub  only  in  its  greater  size. 

42.  The  Terminal  Bud.  There  are  herbs,  shrubs,  and  trees  which 
do  not  branch,  as  we  have  already  seen  (3.3)  ; but  whose  stems, 
even  when  they  liv«  lor  many  years,  rise  as  a simple  shaft 
(Fig.  47).  These  plants  grow  by  the  continued  evolution  of  a bud 
which  crowns  the  summit  of  the  stem,  and  which  is  therefore  called 
the  terminal  bud.  This  bud  is  very  conspicuous  in 
many  branching  plants  also ; as  on  all  the  stems  or 
shoots  ol  Maples  (Fig.  ;33),  Iiorsechestnuts  (Fig.  48), 
or  Hickories  (Fig.  49),  of  a year  old.  When  they 
grow,  they  merely  prolong  the  shoot  or  stem  on  which 
they  rest.  On  these  same  shoots,  however,  other  buds 
are  to  be  seen,  regularly  arranged  down  their  sides. 

4Ve  find  them  situated  just  over  broad,  flattened  places, 
which  are  the  scars  left  by  the  fall  of  the  leaf-stalk  the 
autumn  previous.  Before  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  they 
would  have  been  seen  to  occupy  their  axils  (39)  : so 
they  are  named 

43.  Axillary  Buds.  They  w’oro  formed  in  these  trees 
early  in  the  summer.  Occasionally  they  grow  at  the 
time  into  branches : at  least,  some  of  them  are  pretty 
sure  to  do  so,  in  case  the  growing  terminal  bud  at  the 
end  of  the  shoot  is  injured  or  destroyed.  Otherwise 
they  lie  dormant  until  the  spring.  In  many  trees 
or  shrubs  (such  for  example  as  the  Sumach  and  Honey-Locust) 
these  axillary  buds  do  not  show  themselves  until  spring;  but  if 

FIG.  -IS.  Shoot  ol  llursoclioatnut,  of  one  yoar’a  growth,  taken  in  autumn  after  the  leave, 
have  fallen. 
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searched  for,  they  may  be  detected,  though  of  small  size,  hidden 
under  the  bark.  Sometimes,  although  early  formed,  they  are  con- 

;\  cealed  all  summer  long  under  the  base  of  the  leaf- 

\ sttt*k>  hollowed  out  into  a sort  of  inverted  cup,  like  a 

candle-extinguisher,  to  cover  them ; as  in  the  Locust, 
the  Yellow-wood,  or  more  strikingly  in  the  Button- 
wood  or  Plane-tree  (Fig.  50). 

44.  Such  large  and  conspicuous  buds  as  those  of 
the  Horsechestnut,  Hickory,  and  the  like,  are  scaly ; 
the  scales  being  a kind  of  imperfect  leaves.  The 
use  of  the  bud-scales  is  obvious  ; namely,  to  protect 
the  tender  young  parts  beneath.  To  do  this  more 
effectually,  they  are  often  coated  on  the  outside  with 
a varnish  which  is  impervious  to  wet,  while  within 
they,  or  the  parts  they  enclose,  are  thickly  clothed 
with  down  or  wool ; not  really  to  keep  out  the  cold 
of  winter,  which  will  of  course  penetrate  the  bud  in 
time,  but  to  shield  the  interior  against  sudden  changes 
« from  warm  to  cold,  or  from  cold  to  warm,  which  are 
equally  injurious.  Scaly  buds  commonly  belong,  as  would  be  expect- 
ed, to  trees  and  shrubs  of  northern  climates ; while  naked,  buds  are 
usual  in  tropical  regions,  as  well  as  in  herbs  everywhere  which 
branch  during  the  summer’s  growth  and  do  not  endure  the  winter. 


so 

45.  But  naked  buds,  or  nearly  naked,  also  occur  in  several  of  our 
own  trees  and  shrubs  ; sometimes  pretty  large  ones,  as  those  of  Hob- 


FIG.  49.  Annual  sliout  of  the  Shagbark  Hickory. 

FIG.  50.  Bud  and  loaf  of  tho  Buttonwood,  or  American  Plano-treo. 
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blebush  (while  those  of  the  nearly-related  Snowball  or  High  Bush- 
Cranberry  are  scaly) ; but  more  commonly,  when  naked  buds  occur 
in  trees  and  shrubs  of  our  climate,  they  are  small,  and  sunk  in  the 
bark,  as  in  the  Sumac;  or  even  partly  buried  iu  the  wood  until  they 
begin  to  grow,  as  in  the  IIoney-Locust. 

4G.  Vigor  of  Vegetation  from  Buds.  Large  and  strong  buds,  like  those 
of  the  Horseehestnut,  Hickory,  and  the  like,  on  inspection  will  be 
found  to  contain  several  leaves,  or  pairs  of  leaves,  ready  formed, 
folded  and  packed  away  in  small  compass,  just  as  the  seed-leaves 
are  packed  away  in  the  seed : they  even  contain  all  the  blossoms  of 
the  ensuing  season,  plainly  visible  as  small  buds.  And  the  stems 
upon  which  these  buds  rest  are  tilled  with  abundant  nourishment, 
which  was  deposited  the  summer  before  in  the  wood  or  in  the  bark. 
Under  the  surface  of  the  soil,  or  on  it,  covered  with  the  fallen  leaves 
of  autumn,  we  may  find  similar  strong  buds  of  our  perennial  herbs, 
in  great  variety ; while  beneath  are  thick  roots,  rootstocks,  or  tubers, 
charged  with  a great  store  of  nourir-hment  for  their  use.  As  we 
regard  these,  we  shall  readily  perceive  how  it  is  that  vpgetation 
shoots  forth  so  vigorously  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  and  clothes  the 
bare  and  lately  frozen  surface  of  the  soil,  as  well  as  the  naked 
bouglis  of  trees,  almost  at  once  with  a covering  of  the  freshest 
green,  and  often  with  brilliant  blossoms.  Everything  was  prepared, 
and  even  formed,  beforehand : the  short  joints  of  stem  in  the  bud 
have  only  to  lengthen,  and  to  separate  the  leaves  from  each  other 
so  that  they  may  unfold  and  grow.  Only  a small  part  of  the  vege- 
tation of  the  season  comes  directly  from  the  seed,  and  none  of  the 
earliest  vernal  vegetation.  This  is  all  from  buds  which  have  lived 
through  the  winter. 

47.  This  growth  from  buds,  in  manifold  variety,  is  as  interesting 
a subject  of  study  as  the  growth  of  the  plantlet  from  the  seed,  and 
is  still  easier  to  observe.  We  have  only  room  here  to  sketch  the 
general  plan  ; earnestly  recommending  the  student  to  examine  at- 
tentively their  mode  of  growth  in  all  the  common  trees  and  shrubs, 
when  they  shoot  forth  in  spring.  The  growth  of  the  terminal  bud 
prolongs  the  stem  or  branch:  the  growth  of  axillary  buds  pro- 
duces branches. 

48.  The  Arra n gement  of  Branched  is  accordingly  the  same  as  of 
axillary  buds ; and  the  arrangement  of  these  buds  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  leaves.  Now  leaves  are  arranged  in  two  principal  ways  : 
they  are  either  opposite  or  alternate.  Leaves  are  opposite  when 
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there  are  two  borne  on  the  same  joint  of  stem,  as  in  the  Horse- 
chestnut,  Maple  (Fig.  7),  Honeysuckle  (Fig.  132),  Lilac,  See. ; the 
two  leaves  in  such  cases  being  always  opposite  each  other,  that  is, 
on  exactly  opposite  sides  of  the  stem.  Here  of  course  the  buds 
in  their  axils  are  opposite,  as  we  observe  in  Fig.  48,  where  the 
leaves  have  fallen,  but  their  place  is  shown  by  the  scars.  And  the 
branches  into  which  the  buds  grow  are  likewise  opposite  each  other 
in  pairs. 

49.  Leaves  are  alternate  when  there  is  only  one  from  each  joint  of 
stem,  as  in  the  Oak  (Fig.  22),  Lime-tree,  Poplar,  Buttonwood  (Fig. 
50),  Morning-Glory  (Fig.  8),  — not  counting  the  seed-leaves,  which  of 
course  are  opposite,  there  being  a pair  of  them ; also  in  Indian  Corn 
(Fig.  42),  and  Iris  (Fig.  44).  Consequently  the  axillary  buds  are 
also  alternate,  as  in  Hickory  (Fig.  49)  ; and  the  branches  they 
form  alternate,  — making  a different  kind  of  spray  from  the  other 
mode, — one  branch  shooting  on  the  one  side  of  the  stem  and  the 
next  on  some  other.  For  in  the  alternate  arrangement  no  leaf  is 
on  the  same  side  of  the  stem  as  the  one  next  above  or  next 
below  it. 

50.  Branches,  therefore,  are  arranged  with  symmetry ; and  the 
mode  of  branching  of  the  whole  tree  may  be  foretold  by  a glance  at 
the  arrangement  of  the  leaves  on  the  seedling  or  stem  of  the  first 
year.  This  arrangement  of  the  branches  according  to  that  of  the 
leaves  is  always  plainly  to  be  recognized  ; but  the  symmetry  of 
branches  is  rarely  complete.  This  is  owing  to  several  causes ; 
mainly  to  one,  viz. : — 

51.  It  never  happens  that  all  the  bude  grow.  If  they  did,  there 
would  be  as  many  branches  in  any  year  as  there  were  leaves  the 
year  before.  And  of  those  which  do  begin  to  grow,  a large  portion 
perish,  sooner  or  later,  for  want  of  nourishment  or  for  want  of  light. 
Those  which  first  begin  to  grow  have  an  advantage,  which  they  are 
apt  to  keep,  taking  to  themselves  the  nourishment  of  the  stem,  and 
starving  the  weaker  buds. 

52.  In  the  Horsechestnut  (Fig.  48),  Hickory  (Fig.  49),  Mag- 
nolia, and  most  other  trees  with  large  scaly  buds,  the  terminal  bud 
is  the  strongest,  and  has  the  advantage  in  growth,  and  next  in 
strength  are  the  upper  axillary  huds : while  the  former  continues 
tiie  shoot  of  the  last  year,  some  of  the  latter  give  rise  to  branches, 
while  the  rest  fail  to  grow.  In  the  Lilac  also,  the  upper  axillary 
buds  are  stronger  than  the  lower ; but  the  terminal  bud  rarely 
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appears  at  all ; in  its  place  the  uppermost  pair  of  axillary  buds  grow, 
and  so  each  stem  branches  every  year  into  two ; making  a re- 
peatedly two-forked  ramification. 

53.  In  these  and  many  similar  trees  and  shrubs,  most  of  the  shoots 
make  a definite  annual  growth.  That  is,  each  shoot  of  the  season 
develops  rapidly  from  a strong  bud  in  spring,  — a hint  which  gen- 
erally contains,  already  formed  in  miniature,  all  or  a great  part  of  the 
leaves  and  joints  of  stem  it  is  to  produce,  — makes  its  whole  growth 
in  length  in  the  course  of  a few  weeks,  or  sometimes  even  in  a few 
days,  and  then  forme  and  ripens  its  buds  for  the  next  year’s  similar 
rapid  growth. 

54.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Locust,  Honey-Locust,  Sumac,  and, 
among  .smaller  plants,  the  Hose  and  Raspberry,  make  an  indefinite 
annual  growth.  That  is,  their  stems  grow  on  all  summer  long, 
until  stopped  by  the  frosts  of  autumn  or  some  other  cause ; con- 
sequently they  form  and  ripen  no  terminal  bud  protected  by  scales, 
and  the  upper  axillary  buds  are  produced  so  late  in  the  season 
that  they  have  no  time  to  mature,  nor  has  the  wood  time  to  solidify 
and  ripen.  Such  stems  therefore  commonly  die  nt  tin?  top  in  winter, 
or  at  least  all  their  upper  buds  are  small  and  feeble ; and  the  growth 
of  the  succeeding  year  takes  place  mainly  from  the  lower  axillary 
buds,  which  are  more  mature.  Most  of  our  perennial  herbs  grow 
in  this  way,  their  stems  dying  down  to  the  ground  every  year:  the 
part  beneath,  however,  is  charged  with  vigorous  buds,  well  pro- 
tected by  the  kindly  covering  of  earth,  ready  for  the  next  year’s 
vegetation. 

55.  In  these  last-mentioned  cases  there  is,  of  course,  no  single 
main  stem,  continued  year  after  year  in  a direct  line,  but  the  trunk 
is  soon  lost  in  the  branches  ; and  when  they  grow  into  trees,  these 
commonly  have  rounded  or  spreading  tops.  Of  such  trees  with 
deliquescent  stems,  — that  is,  with  the  trunk  dissolved,  as  it  were, 
into  the  successively  divided  branches,  the  common  American  Elm 
(Fig.  54)  furnishes  a good  illustration. 

56.  On  the  other  hand,  the  main  stem  of  Pines  and  Spruces,  as 
it  begins  in  the  seedling,  unless  destroyed  by  some  injury,  is  carried 
on  in  a direct  line  throughout  the  whole  growth  of  the  tree,  by  the 
development  year  after  year  of  a terminal  bud : this  forms  a single, 
uninterrupted  shaft,  — an  excurrmt  trunk,  which  can  never  be  con- 
founded with  the  branches  that  proceed  from  it.  Of  such  spiry  or 
spire-shaped  trees,  the  Firs  or  Spruces  are  the  most  perfect  and 
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familiar  illustrations  (Fig.  54)  ; but  some  other  trees  with  strong 
terminal  buds  exhibit  the  same  character  for  a certain  time,  and 
in  a less  marked  degree. 

♦ 57.  Latent  Bulls.  Some  of  the  axillary  buds  grow  the  following 

year  into  branches  ; but  a larger  number  do  not  (51).  These  do  not 
necessarily  (lie.  Often  they  survive  in  a latent  state  for  some  years, 
visible  on  the  surface  of  the  branch,  or  are  smaller  and  concealed 
under  the  bark,  resting  on  the  surface  of  the  wood : and  when  at 
any  time  the  other  buds  or  branches  happen  to  be  killed,  these  older 
latent  buds  grow  to  supply  their  place;  — as  is  often  seen  when  the 
foliage  and  young  shoots  of  a tree  are  destroyed  by  insects.  The 
new  shoots  seen  springing  directly  out  of  large  stems  may  sometimes 
originate  from  such  latent  buds,  which  have  preserved  their  life  for 
years.  But  commonly  these  arise  from 

58.  Adventitious  Buds.  These  are  buds  which  certain  shrubs  and 
trees  produce  anywhere  on  the  surface  of  the  wood,  especially  where 
it  has  been  injured.  They  give  rise  to  the  slender  twigs  which  often 
feather  so  beautifully  the  sides  of  great  branches  or  trunks  of  our 
American  Elms.  They  sometimes  form  on  the  root,  which  naturally 
is  destitute  of  buds  ; and  they  are  sure  to  appear  on  the  trunks  and 
roots  of  Willows,  Poplars,  and  Chestnuts,  when  these  are  wounded 
or  mutilated.  Indeed  Osier-Willows  are  pollarded,  or  cut  off,  from 
time  to  time,  by  the  cultivator,  for  the  purpose  of  producing  a crop  of 
slender  adventitious  twigs,  suitable  for  basket-work.  Such  branches, 
being  altogether  irregular,  of  course  interfere  with  the  natural  sym- 
metry of  the  tree  (50).  Another  cause  of  irregularity,  in  certain 
trees  and  shrubs,  is  the  formation  of  what  are  called 

59.  Accessory  or  Supernumerary  Buds.  There  are  cases  where  two, 

three,  or  more  buds  spring  from  the 
axil  of  a leaf,  instead  of  the  single 
one  which  is  ordinarily  found  there. 
Sometimes  they  are  placed  one  over 
the  other,  as  in  the  Aristolochia  or 
Pipe-Vine,  and  in  the  Tartarian 
Honeysuckle  (Fig.  51)  ; also  in  the 
Honey-Locust,  and  in  the  Walnut  and 

Butternut  (Fig.  52),  where  the  upper  supernumerary  bud  is  a good 
way  out  of  the  axil  and  above  the  others.  And  this  is  here  stronger 


FIG.  51.  Tartarian  Itoncysuckio,  with  three  accessory  buds  in  ono  axil. 
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than  the  others,  and  grows  into  a branch  which  is  considerably  out  of 
the  axil,  while  the  lower  and  smaller  ones  commonly  do  not  grow  at 
all.  In  other  cases  the  three  buds  stand  side  by  side 
in  the  axil,  as  in  the  Hawthorn,  and  the  Red  Maple 
(Fig.  53).  If  these  were  all  to  grow  into  branches, 
they  would  stifle  or  jostle  each  other.  But  some 
of  them  are  commonly  flower-buds : in 
the  Red  Maple,  only  the  middle  one  is 
a leaf-bud,  and  it  does  not  grow  until 
after  those  on  each  side  of  it  have  ex- 
panded the  blossoms  they  contain. 

60.  Sorts  of  Buds.  It  may  be  useful 
to  enumerate  the  kinds  of  buds  which 
have  now  been  mentioned,  referring 
back  to  the  paragraphs  in  which  the  pe- 
culiarities of  each  are  explained.  Buds, 
then,  are  either  terminal  or  lateral. 

They  are 

Terminal  when  they  rest  on  the  npex 
of  a stem  (42).  The  earliest  terminal 
bud  is  the  plumule  of  the  embryo  (16). 

Lateral,  when  they  appear  on  the 
side  of  a stem  : — of  which  the  only 
regular  kind  is  the 

Axillary  (43),  namely,  those  which  are  situated  in 
the  axils  of  leaves. 

Accessory  or  Supernumerary  (59),  when  two  or  more 
occur  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  axillary  bud.  a 

Adventitious  (58),  when  they  occur  out  of  the  axils  and  without 
order,  on  stems  or  roots,  or  even  on  leaves.  Any  of  these  kind* 
may  be,  either 

Naked,  when  without  coverings;  or  scaly,  when  protected  by 
scales  (44,  45). 

Latent,  when  they  survive  long  without  growing,  and  commonly 
without  being  visible  externally  (57). 

Leaf-buds,  when  they  contain  leaves,  and  develop  into  a leafy 
shoot. 

Flower-buds,  when  they  contain  blossoms,  and  no  leaves,  as  the 

no.  SO.  Butternut  branch,  with  accessory  bud*,  the  uppermost  aliove  the  axil. 

Flu.  52.  Red-Maple  branch,  with  accessory  buds  placed  sido  by  aide. 
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side-buds  of  the  Red-Maple,  or  when  they  are  undeveloped  blossoms. 
1 hese  we  shall  have  to  consider  hereafter. 

Figure  54  represents  a spreading-topped  tree  (American  Elm), 
the  stem  dividing  olf  into  branches ; and  some  spiry  trees  (Spruces 
on  the  right  hand,  and  two  of  the  Arbor- Vitae  on  the  left)  with  ex- 
current  stems. 


LESSON  V. 

MORPHOLOGY  (i.  O.  VARIOUS  SORTS  AND  FORMS)  OF  ROOTS. 

61.  Morphology,  as  the  name  (derived  from  two  Greek  word.-) 
denotes,  is  the  doctrine  of  forms.  In  treating  of  forms  in  plants,  the 
botanist  is  not  confined  to  an  enumeration  or  description  of  the 
shapes  or  sorts  that  occur,  — which  would  be  a dull  arid  tedious 
business,  — but  he  endeavors  to  bring  to  view  the  relations  between 
one  form  and  another ; and  this  is  an  interesting  study. 

62.  Botanists  give  particular  names  to  all  the  parts  of  plants,  and 
also  particular  terms  to  express  their  principal  varieties  in  form. 
They  use  these  terms  with  great  precision  and  advantage  in  describ- 
ing the  species  or  kinds  of  plants.  They  must  therefore  be  defined 
and  explained  in  our  books.  But  it  would  be  a great  waste  of  time 
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for  the  young  student  to  learn  them  by  rote.  The  student  should 
rather  consider  the  connection  between  one  torin  and  another ; and 
notice  how  the  one  simple  plan  of  the  plant,  as  it  hits  already  been 
illustrated,  is  worked  out  in  the  greatest  variety  of  ways,  through  the 
manifold  diversity  of  forms  which  each  of  its  three  organs  of  vege- 
tation — root,  stem,  and  leaf  — is  made  to  assume. 

63.  This  we  are  now  ready  to  do.  That  is,  having  obtained  a 
g nernl  idea  of  vegetation,  by  tracing  *the  plant  from  die  seed  and 
the  bud  into  the  herb,  shrub,  or  tree,  we  proceed  to  contemplate  the 
principal  forms  under  which  these  three  organs  occur  in  different 
plants,  or  in  different  parts  of  the  same  plant ; or,  in  other  words,  to 
study  the  morphology  of  the  root,  stem,  and  leaves. 

64.  Of  these  three  organs,  the  root  is  the  simplest  and  the  least 
varied  in  its  modifications.  Still  it  exhibits  some  widely  different 
kinds.  Going  back  to  the  beginning,  we  commence  with 

65.  The  simple  Priuntry  Root,  which  most  plants  send  down  from 
the  root-end  of  the  embryo  as  it  grows  from  the  seed ; as  we  have 
seen  in  die  Maple  (Fig  5-7),  Morning-Glory  (Fig.  8 and  28), 
Beech  (Fig.  14,  15),  Oak  and  Buckeye  (Fig.  22-24),  ice.  This, 
if  it  goes  on  to  grow,  makes  a main  or  tap  root,  from  which  side- 
branches  here  and  there  proceed.  Some  plants  keep  this  main  root 
throughout  their  whole  life,  and  send  off  only  small  side  branches ; 
as  in  the  Carrot  (Fig.  58)  and  Radish  (Fig.  59)  : and  in  some  trees, 
like  the  Oak,  it  takes  the  lead  of  the  side-branches  for  many  years, 
unless  accidentally  injured,  as  a strong  tap-root  But  commonly 
the  main  root  divides  off  very  soon,  and  is  lost  in  the  branches. 
We  have  already  seen,  also,  that  there  may  be  at  the  beginning 

66.  Multiple  Primary  Roots.  We  have  noticed  them  ill  the  Pump- 
kin (Fig.  10),  in  the  Pea  (Fig.  20),  and  in  Indian  Corn  (Fig.  42). 
That  is,  several  roots  have  started  all  at  once,  or  nearly  so,  from  the 
seedling  stem,  and  formed  a bundle  or  cluster  (a  fascicled  root,  as 
it  is  called),  in  place  of  one  main  root.  The  Bean,  as  we  observe 
in  1'  ig.  18,  begins  with  a main  root , but  some  of  its  branches  soon 
overtake  it,  and  a cluster  of  roots  is  formed. 

67.  Absorption  of  Moisture  by  Roots.  The  branches  of  roots  as  they 
grow  commonly  brunch  again  and  again,  into  smaller  roots  or  rootlets ; 
in  this  way  very  much  increasing  the  surface  by  which  the  plant 
connects  itself  with  the  earth,  and  absorbs  moisture  from  it.  The 
whole  surface  of  the  root  absorbs,  so  long  as  it  is  fresh  and  new  ; 
and  the  newer  the  roots  and  rootlets  are,  the  more  freelv  do  they 
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imbibe.  Accordingly,  as  long  as  the  plant  grows  above  ground,  and 
expands  fresh  foliage,  from  which  moisture  much  of  the  time  largely 
escapes  into  the  air,  so  long  it  continues  to  extend  and  multiply  its 
roots  in  the  soil  beneath,  renewing  and  increasing  the  fresh  surface 
for  absorbing  moisture,  in  proportion  to  the  demand  from  above. 
And  when  growth  ceases  above  ground,  and  the  leaves  die  and  fall, 
or  no  longer  act,  then  the  roots  generally  stop  growing,  and  their 
soft  and  tender  tips  harden*  From  this  period,  therefore,  until 
growth  begins  anew  the  next  spring,  is  the  best  time  for  transplant- 
ing ; especially  for  trees  and  shrubs,  and  herbs  so  large  that  they 
cannot  well  be  removed  without  injuring  the  roots  very  ranch. 

C8.  We  see,  on  considering  a moment,  that  an  herb  or  a tree 
consists  of  two  great  surfaces,  with  a narrow  part  or  trunk  between 
them,  — one  surface  spread  out  in  the  air,  and  the  other  in  the  soil. 
These  two  surfaces  bear  a certain  proportion  to  each  other ; and  the 

upper  draws  largely  on  the  lower  for 
moisture.  Now,  when  the  leaves  fall 
from  the  tree  in  autumn,  the  vast  sur- 
face exposed  to  the  air  is  reduced  to  a 
very  small  part  of  what  it  was  before; 
and  the  remainder,  being  covered  with 
a firm  bark,  cannot  lose  much  by  evap- 
oration. In  common  herbs  the  whole 
surface  above  ground  perishes  in  au- 
tumn ; and  many  of  the  rootlets  die  at 
the  same  time,  or  soon  afterwards. 
So  that  the  living  vegetable  is  reduced 
for  the  time  to  the  smallest  compass, 
— to  the  thousandth  or  hundred-thou- 
sandth part  of  what  it  was  shortly 
before,  — and  what  remains  alive  rests 
in  a dormant  state,  and  may  now  be 
transplanted  without  much  danger  of 
harm.  If  any  should  doubt  whether 
there  is  so  great  a difference  between 
the  summer  and  the  winter  size  of 
plants,  let  them  compare  a lily-bulb 


ss 


with  the  full-grown  Lily,  or  calculate  the  surface  of  foliage  which 


FIG.  55.  Seedling  Maple,  of  (lie  natural  size,  showing  the  root-hairs.  5G.  A bit  of  tlw 
end  of  the  root  magnified. 
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a tree  exposes  to  the  air,  as  compared  with  the  surface  of  its 
twigs. 

6<J.  The  absorbing  surface  of  roots  is  very  much  greater  than 
it  appears  to  be,  on  account  of  the  root-hairs, 
or  slender  fibrils,  which  abound  on  the  fresh  and 
new  parts  of  roots.  These  may  be  seen  with 
an  ordinary  magnifying-glass,  or  even  by  the 
naked  eye  in  many  cases  ; as  in  the  root  of  a 
seedling  Maple  (Fig.  55),  where  the  surface  is 
thickly  clothed  with  them.  They  are  not  root- 
lets of  a smaller  sort ; but,  when  more  magnified, 
ure  seen  to  be  mere  elongations  of  the  surface 
of  the  root  into  slender  tubes,  which  through 
their  very  delicate  walls  imbibe  moisture  from 
the  soil  with  great  avidity.  They  are  com- 
monly much  longer  than  those  shown  in  Fig. 

56,  which  represents  only  the  very  tip  of  a root 
moderately  magnified.  Small  as  they  are  indi- 
vidually, yet  the  whole  amount  of  absorbing 
surface  added  to  the  rootlets  by  the  countless 
numbers  of  these  tiny  tubes  is  very  great. 

70.  Roots  intend- 

ed mainly  for  ab- 
sorbing branch  free- 
ly, and  are  slender 
or  thread-like.  When  the  root  is  prin- 
cipally of  this  character  it  is  said  to  be 
jibrous ; as  in  Indian  Corn  (Fig.  4*2), 
and  other  grain,  and  to  some  extent  in 
all  annual  plants  (41).  . 

71.  Thr  Root  as  a Storehouse  of  Food. 
In  biennial  and  many  perennial  herbs 
(41),  the  root  answers  an  additional 
purpose.  In  the  course  of  the  season  it 
becomes  a storehouse  of  nourishment, 
and  enlarges  or  thickens  as  it  receives 

a the  accumulation.  Such  roots  are  said 

to  be  fleshy ; and  different  names  are  applied  to  them  according  to 


FIG.  57  58,  59.  Forms  of  fleshy  or  thickened  roots. 
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their  shapes.  AYe  may  divide  them  all  into  two  kinds ; 1st,  those 
consisting  of  one  main  root,  and  2d,  those  without  any  main  root. 

7 2.  The  first  are  merely  different  shapes  of  the  tap-root ; which  is 
Conical,  when  it  thickens  most  at  the  crown,  or  where  it  joins 
the  stem,  and  tapers  regularly  downwards  to  a point,  as  in  the 
Common  Beet,  the  Parsnip,  and  Carrot  (Fig.  58)  : 

Turnip-shaped  or  napiform,  when  greatly  thickened  above ; but 
abruptly  becoming  slender  below;  as  the  Turnip  (Fig.  57)  : and, 
Spindle-shaped , or  fusiform,  when  thickest  in  the  middle  and 
tapering  to  both  ends;  as  the  common  Radish  (Fig.  59). 

73.  In  the  second  kind,  where  there 
is  no  main  root,  the  store  of  nourishing 
matter  may  be  distributed  throughout 
the  branches  or  cluster  of  roots  gener- 
ally, or  it  may  be  accumulated  in  some 
of  them,  as  we  see  in  the  tuberous  roots 
of  the  Sweet  Potato,  the  common  Peony, 
and  the  Dahlia  (Fig.  GO). 

74.  All  but  the  last  of  these  illustra- 
trations  are  taken  from  biennial  plants. 
These  grow  with  a large  tuft  of  leaves 
next  the  ground,  and  accumulate  nour- 
ishment all  the  first  summer,  and  store 
up  all  they  produce  beyond  what  is 
wanted  at  the  time  in  their  great  root, 
which  lives  over  the  winter.  We  know 
other  animals  make  of  this  store  of  food, 

in  the  form  of  starch,  sugar,  jelly,  and  the  like.  From  the  second 
year’s  growth  we  may  learn  what  use  the  plant  itself  makes  of  it. 
The  new  shoots  then  feed  upon  it,  and  use  it  to  form  with  great 
rapidity  branches,  flower-stalks,  blossoms,  fruit,  and  seed ; and,  having 
used  it  up,  the  whole  plant  dies  when  the  seeds  have  ripened. 

75.  In  the  same  way  the  nourishment  contained  in  the  separate 
tuberous  roots  of  the  Sweet  Potato  and  the  Dahlia  (Fig  GO)  is  fed 
upon  in  the  spring  by  the  buds  of  the  stem  they  belong  to ; and 
as  they  are  emptied  of  their  contents,  they  likewise  die  and  decay. 
But  meanwhile  similar  stores  of  nourishment,  produced  by  the  second 
year’s  vegetation,  are  deposited  in  new  roots,  which  live  through  the 
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very  well  what  use  man  and 


FIG.  60.  Clustered  tuberous  roots  of  tlio  Dahlia,  with  the  bottom  of  the  stem  they 
belong  to. 
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next  winter,  and  sustain  the  third  spring’s  growth,  and  so  on  ; — 
these  plants  being  perennial  (41),  or  lasting  year  after  year,  though 
each  particular  root  lives  little  more  than  one  year. 

7G.  Many  things  which  commonly  pass  for  roots  are  not  really 
roots  at  all.  Common  jmtatoes  are  tuberous  parts  of  stems,  while 
sweet  potatoes  are  roots,  like  those  of  the  Dahlia  (Fig.  GO).  The  dif- 
ference between  them  will  more  plainly  appear  in  the  next  Lesson. 

77.  Secondary  Roots.  .So  far  we  have  considered  only  the  original 
or  primary  root,  — that  which  proceeded  from  the  lower  end  of  the 
first  joint  of  stem  in  the  plantlet  springing  from  the  seed,  — and  its 
subdivisions.  We  may  now  remark,  that  any  other  part  of  the  stem 
will  produce  roots  just  as  well,  whenever  favorably  situated  for  it  ; 
that  is,  when  covered  by  the  soil,  which  provides  the  darkness  and 
the  moisture  which  is  congenial  to  them.  For  these  secondary  roots, 
as  they  may  be  called,  partake  of  the  ordinary  disposition  of  the 
organ:  they  avoid  the  light,  and  seek  to  bury  themselves  in  the 
ground.  In  Indian  Corn  we  see  roots  early  striking  from  the  second 
and  the  succeeding  joints  of  stem  under  ground,  more  abundantly 
than  from  the  first  joint  (Fig.  42).  And  all  stems  that  keep  up  a 
connection  with  the  soil  — such  as  those  which  creep  along  on  or 
beneath  its  surface  — are  sure  to  strike  root  from  almost  every  joint. 
So  will  most  branches  when  bent  to  the  ground,  and  covered  with 
the  soil : and  even  cuttings  from  the  branches  of  most  plants  can  be 
made  to  do  so,  if  properly  managed.  Propagation  by  buds  depends 
u[K)n  this.  That  is,  a piece  of  a plant  which  has  stem  and  leaves, 
either  developed  or  in  the  bud,  may  be  made  to  produce  roots,  and 
so  become  an  independent  plant 

78.  In  many  plants  the  disposition  to  strike  root  is  so  strong,  that 
they  even  will  spring  from  the  stem  above  ground.  In  Indian  Corn, 
for  example,  it  is  well  known  that  roots  grow,  not  only  from  all  those 
joints  round  which  the  earth  is  heaped  in  hoeing,  but  also  from  those 
several  inches  above  the  soil : and  other  plants  produce  them  from 
stems  or  branches  high  in  the  air.  Such  roots  are  called 

79.  Aerial  Roofs.  All  the  most  striking  examples  of  these  are  met 
with,  as  we  might  expect,  in  warmer  and  damper  climates  than  ours, 
and  especially  in  deep  forests  which  shut  out  much  of  the  light ; this 
being  unfavorable  to  roots.  The  Mangrove  of  tropical  shores,  which 
occurs  on  our  own  southern  borders  ; the  Sugar  Cane,  from  which 
roots  strike  just  as  in  Indian  Corn,  only  from  higher  up  the  stem  ; 
the  Pandanus,  called  Screw  Pine  (not  from  its  resemblance  to  a 
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Tine-tree,  but  because  it  is  like  a Tine-apple  plant)  ; and  the  famous 
Banyan  of  India,  and  some  other  Fig-trees,  furnish  the  most  remark- 
able examples  of  roots,  which  strike  from  the  stem  or  the  branches 
in  the  open  air,  and  at  length  reach  the  ground,  and  bury  them- 
selves, when  they  act  in  the  same  manner  as  ordinary  roots. 

80.  Some  of  our  own  common  plants,  however,  produce  small 
, aerial  rootlets  ; not  for  absorbing  nourishment,  but  for  climbing.  By 

these  rootlets,  that  shoot  out  abundantly  from  the  side  of  the  stems 
and  branches,  the  Trumpet  Creeper,  the  Ivy  of  Europe,  and  our 
Toison  Rhus,  — here  called  Toison  Ivy,  — fasten  themselves  firmly 
to  walls,  or  the  trunks  of  trees,  often  ascending  to  a great  height. 
Here  roots  serve  the  same  purpose  that  tendrils  do  in  the  Grape- 
Vine  and  Virginia  Creeper.  Another  form,  and  the  most  aerial  of 
all  roots,  since  they  never  reach  the  ground,  are  those  of 

81.  Epiphytes,  or  Air-Plunts.  These  are  called  by  the  first  name 
(which  means  growing  on  plants),  because  they  are  generally  found 
upon  the  trunks  and  branches  of  trees;  — not  that  they  draw  any 
nourishment  from  them,  for  their  roots  merely  adhere  to  the  bark, 
and  they  flourish  just  as  well  upon  dead  wood  or  any  other  con- 
venient support.  They  are  called  air-plants  because  they  really 
live  altogether  upon  what  they  get  from  the  air,  as  they  have  no 
connection  with  the  soil.  Hundreds  of  air-plants  grow'  all  around 
us  without  attracting  any  attention,  because  they  are  small  or  hum- 
ble. Such  are  the  Lichens  and  Mosses  that  abound  on  the  trunks 
or  boughs  of  trees,  especially  on  the  shaded  side,  and  on  old  walls, 
fences,  or  rocks,  from  which  they  obtain  no  nourishment.  But  this 
name  is  commonly  applied  only  to  the  larger,  flower-bearing  plants 
which  live  in  this  way.  These  belong  to  warm  and  damp  parts  of 
the  world,  where  there  is  always  plenty  of  moisture  in  the  air.  The 
greater  part  belong  to  the  Orchis  family  and  to  the  Tine-Apple 
family  ; and  among  them  are  some  of  the  handsomest  fknvers  known. 
We  have  tw'o  or  three  flowering  air-plants  in  the  Southern  States, 
though  they  are  not  showy  ones.  One  of  them  is  an  Epidendrum 
growing  on  the  boughs  of  the  Great-flowered  Magnolia:  another  is 
the  Long-Moss,  or  Black  Moss,  so  called,  — although  it  is  no  Moss 
at  all, — which  hangs  from  the  branches  of  Oaks  and  Tines  in  all 
the  warm  parts  of  the  Southern  States.  (Fig  61  represents  both 
of  these.  The  upper  is  the  Epidendrum  conopseum  ; the  lower,  the 
Black  Moss,  Tillandsia  usneoides.) 

82.  Parasitic  Plants  exhibit  foots  under  yet  another  remarkable 
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aspect.  For  these  are  not  merely  fixed  upon  other  plants,  as  air- 
plants  are,  but  strike,  their  roots,  or  what  answer  to  roots,  into  them, 
and  feed  on  their  juices.  Not  only  Moulds  and  Blights  (which  are 
plants  of  very  low  organization)  live  in  this  predacious  way,  but 
many  flowering  herbs,  and  even  shrubs.  One  of  the  latter  is  the 
Mistletoe,  the  seed  of  which  germinates  on  the  bough  of  the  tree 
where  it  falls  or  is  left  by  birds ; and  the  forming  root  penetrates  the 
bark  and  engrafts  itself  into  the  wood,  to  which  it  becomes  united  as 
firmly  as  a natural  branch  to  its  parent  stem  ; and  indeed  the  parasite 
lives  just  as  if  it  were  a branch  of  the  tree  it  grows  and  feeds  on. 
A most  common  parasitic  herb  is  the  Dodder ; which  abounds  in 
low  grounds  everywhere  in  summer,  and  coils  its  long  and  slender 
leafless,  yellowish  stems  — resembling  tangled  threads  of  yarn  — 
round  and  round  the  stalks  of  other  plants ; wherever  they  touch 
piercing  the  bark  with  minute  and  very  short  rootlets  in  the  form  of 
suckers,  which  draw  out  the  nourishing  juices  of  the  plants  laid  hold 
of.  Other  parasitic  plants,  like  the  Beech-drops  and  Pine-sap,  fasten 
their  roots  under  ground  upon  the  roots  of  neighboring  plants,  and 
rob  them  of  their  rich  juices. 
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MORPHOLOGY  OF  STEMS  AND  BRANCHES. 

83.  The  growth  of  the  stem  in  length,  and  the  formation  of 
branches,  have  been  considered  already.  Their  growth  in  thick- 
ness we  may  study  to  more  advantage  in  a later  Lesson.  The  very 
various  forms  which  they  assume  will  now  occupy  our  attention, — 
beginning  with 

84.  The  Forms  of  Sinus  and  Branches  above  ground.  The  principal 
differences  as  regards  size  and  duration  have  been  mentioned  before 
(41);  namely,  the  obvious  distinction  of  plants  into  herbs,  shrubs, 
and  trees,  which  depends  upon  the  duration  and  size  of  the  stem. 
The  stem  is  accordingly 

Herbaceous,  when  it  dies  down  to  the  ground  every  year,  or  after 
blossoming. 

Suffrutescent , when  the  bottom  of  the  stem  above  the  soil  is  a 
little  woody,  and  inclined  to  live  from  year  to  year. 

Suff'ruticose,  when  low  stems  are  decidedly  woody  below,  but 
herbaceous  above. 

Fruticose,  or  shrubby,  w hen  woody,  living  from  year  to  year,  and 
of  considerable  size,  — not,  however,  more  than  three  or  four  times 
the  height  of  a man. 

Arborescent,  when  tree-like  in  appearance,  or  approaching  a tree 
in  size. 

Arboreous,  wrhen  forming  a proper  tree  trunk. 

85.  When  the  stem  or  branches  rise  above  ground  and  are  ap- 
parent to  view,  the  plant  is  said  to  be  caulescent  (that  is,  to  have  a 
caulis  or  true  stem).  When  there  is  no  evident  stem  above  ground, 
but  only  leaves  or  leaf-stalks  and  flower-stalks,  the  plant  is  said  to 
be  acaulescent,  i.  e.  steniless,  as  in  the  Crocus,  Blood  root,  common 
Violets,  &c.,  and  in  the  Beet,  Carrot,  and  Radish  (Fig.  59),  for  the 
first  season.  There  is  a stem,  however,  in  all  such  cases,  only  it 
remains  on  or  beneath  the  ground,  and  is  sometimes  very  short. 
Of  course  leaves  and  flowers  do  not  arise  from  the  root.  These 
concealed  sorts  of  stem  we  w ill  presently  study. 

86.  The  direction  taken  by  stems,  & c.,  or  their  mode  of  growth, 
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gives  rise  to  several  terms,  which  may  be  briefly  mentioned: 
6uch  as 

Diffuse , when  loosely  spreading  in  all  directions. 

Declined,  when  turned  or  bending  over  to  one  side. 

Decumbent , reclining  on  the  ground,  as  if  too  weak  to  stand. 

Assurgent  or  ascending,  when  rising  obliquely  upwards. 

Procumbent  or  prostrate,  lying  flat  on  the  ground  from  the  first. 

Creeping,  or  repent,  when  prostrate  stems  on  or  just  beneath  the 
ground  strike  root  as  they  grow  ; as  does  the  White  Clover,  the 
little  Partridge-berry,  &c. 

Climbing,  or  scandent,  when  stems  rise  by  clinging  to  other  ob- 
jects for  support,  — whether  by  tendrils,  as  do  the  lVa,  Grape- 
Vine,  and  Virginia  Creeper  (Fig.  62) ; by  their  twisting  leaf-stalks, 
as  the  Virgin’s  Bower ; or  by  rootlets,  like  the  Ivy,  Poison  Ivy,  and 
Trumpet  Creeper  (80). 

Twining,  or  voluble,  when  stems  rise  by  coiling  themselves  spirally 
around  other  stems  or  supports ; like  the  Morning-Glory  and  the  Bean. 

87.  Certain  forms  of  stems  have  received  distinct  names.  The 
jointed  stem  of  Grasses  and  Sedges  is  called  by  botanists  a culm  ; 
and  the  peculiar  scaly  trunk  of  Paltns  and  the  like  (Fig  47)  is 
sometimes  called  a cauder.  A few  forms  of  branches  the  gardener 
distinguishes  by  particular  names;  and  they  are  interesting  from 
their  serving  for  the  natural  propagation  of  plants  from  buds,  and 
for  suggesting  ways  by  which  we  artificially  multiply  plants  that 
would  not  propagate  themselves  without  the  gardener’s  aid.  These 
are  suckers . offsets , stolons,  and  runners. 

88.  Stickers  are  ascending  branches  rising  from  stems  under  ground, 
such  as  are  produced  so  abundantly  by  the  Rose,  Raspberry,  and 
other  plants  said  to  multiply  “ by  the  root.”  If  we  uncover  them, 
we  see  at  once  the  great  difference  between  these  subterranean 
branches  and  real  roots.  They  are  only  creeping  branches  under 
ground.  Remarking  how  the  upright  shoots  from  these  branches 
become  separate  plants,  simply  by  the  dying  off  of  the  connecting 
under-ground  stems,  the  gardener  expedites  the  result  by  cutting 
them  through  with  his  spade.  That  is,  he  propagates  the  plant  “by 
division.” 

89.  Stolons  are  trailing  or  reclining  branches  above  ground,  which 
strike  root  where  they  touch  the  soil,  and  then  send  up  a vigorous 
shoot,  which  has  roots  of  its  own,  and  becomes  an  independent  plant 
when  the  connecting  part  dies,  as  it  docs  after  a while.  The  Currant 
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and  the  Gooseberry  naturally  multiply  in  this  way,  as  well  as  by 
suckers  (which  we  see  are  just  the  same  thing,  only  the  connecting 
part  is  concealed  under  ground).  They  must  liave  suggested  the 
operation  of  layering,  or  bending  down  and  covering  with  earth 
branches  which  do  not  naturally  make  stolons  ; and  after  they  have 
taken  root,  as  they  almost  always  will,  the  gardener  cuts  through 
the  connecting  stem,  and  so  converts  a rooting  branch  into  a sepa-' 
rate  plant. 

90.  Offsets,  like  those  of  the  Ilouseleek,  are  only  short  stolons, 
with  a crown  of  leaves  at  the  end. 

91.  Kuilliers,  of  which  the  Strawberry  presents  the  most  familiar 
example,  are  a long  and  slender,  tendril-like,  leafless  form  of  creep- 
ing branches.  Each  runner,  after  having  grown  to  its  full  length, 
strikes  root  from  the  tip,  and  fixes  it  to  the  ground,  then  forms  a bud 
there,  which  develops  into  a tuft  of  leaves,  and  so  gives  rise  to  a new 
plant,  which  sends  out  new  runners  to  act  in  the  same  way.  In  this 
manner  a single  Strawberry  plant  will  spread  over  a large  space,  or 
produce  a great  number  of  plants,  in  the  course  of  the  summer;  — all 
connected  at  first  by  the  slender  runners , but  these  die  in  the 
following  winter,  if  not  before,  and  leave  the  plants  as  so  many 
separate  individuals. 

92.  Tendrils  are  branches  of  a very  slender  sort,  like  runners,  not 
destined  like  them  for  propagation,  and  therefore  always  destitute 


of  buds  or  leaves,  but  intended  for  climbing.  Those  of  the  Grape- 
Vine,  of  the  Virginia  Creeper  (Fig.  G2),  and  of  the  Cucumber  and 

FIG.  (H.  Pioco  of  the  stem  of  Virginia  Creeper,  hearing  a leaf  anil  a tendril.  G3.  I ip* 
of  a tendril,  about  the  natural  size,  showing  the  disks  by  which  they  hold  fast  to  walls,  &c. 
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Squash  tribe  are  familiar  illustrations.  The  tendril  commonly  grows 
straight  and  outstretched  until  it  reaches  some  neighboring  support, 
such  as  a Stem,  when  its  apex  hooks  around  it  to  secure  a hold ; 
then  the  whole  tendril  shortens  itself  bv  coiling  up  spirally,  and  so 
draws  the  shoot  of  the  growing  plant  nearer  to  the  supporting  object. 
When  the  Virginia  Creeper  climbs  the  side  of  a building  or  the 
smooth  bark  of  a tree,  which  the  tendrils  cannot  lay  hold  of  in  the 
usual  way,  their  tips  expand  into  a flat  disk  or  sucker  (I*  ig.  62,  03), 
which  adheres  very  firmly  to  the  wall  or  bark,  enabling  the  plant  to 
climb  over  and  cover  such  a surface,  as  readily  as  the  Ivy  does  by 
means  of  its  sucker-like  little  rootlets.  I he  same  result  is  eflected 
by  different  organs,  in  the  one  case  by  branches  in  the  lorm  of  ten- 
drils ; in  the  other,  by  roots. 

93.  Tendrils,  however,  are  not  always  branches;  some  are  leaves, 
or  parts  of  leaves,  as  those  of  the  Pea  (Pig-  20).  Their  nature  in 
each  case  is  to  be  learned  from  their  position,  whether  it  be  that  of 
a leaf  or  of  a branch.  In  the  same  way 

91.  Spines  or  Thorns  sometimes  represent  leaves,  as  in  the  Bar- 
berry, where  their  nature  is  shown  by  their  situation  outside  of  an 
axillary  bud  or  branch.  In  other  words,  here  they  have  a bud  in 
their  axil,  and  are  therefore  leaves;  so  we  shall  have  to  mention 
them  in  another  place.  Most  commonly  spines  are  stunted  and 
hardened  branches,  arising  from  the  axils  of  leaves,  as  in  the  Haw- 
thorn and  Pear.  A neglected  Pear-tree  or  Plum-tree  shows  every 
gradation  between  ordinary  branches  and  thorns.  Thorns  sometimes 
branch,  their  branches  partaking  of  the  same  spiny  character:  in 
this  way  those  on  the  trunks  of  Honey-Locust  trees  (produced  from 
adventitious  buds,  58)  become  exceedingly  complicated  and  horrid. 
The  thorns  on  young  shoots  of  the  IIoney-Locust  may  appear  some- 
what puzzling  tit  first  view ; for  they  are  situated  some  distance 
above  the  axil  of  the  leaf.  Here  the  thorn  comes  from  the  upper- 
most of  several  supernumerary  buds  (59).  Prickles , such  as  those 
of  the  Rose  and  Blackberry,  must  not  be  confounded  with  thorns: 
these  have  not  the  nature  of  branches,  and  have  no  connection  with 
the  wood ; but  are  only  growths  of  the  bark.  When  we  strip  off 
the  bark,  the  prickles  go  with  it. 

95.  Still  stranger  forms  of  stems  and  branches  than  any  of  these 
are  met  with  in  some  tribes  of  plants,  such  as  Cactuses  (Fig.  7G). 
These  will  be  more  readily  understood  after  we  have  considered 
some  of  the  commoner  forms  of 
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96.  Subtprrnnenn  Stems  and  Branches.  These  are  very  numerous 
and  various ; but  they  are  commonly  overlooked,  or  else  confounded 
with  roots.  From  their  situation  they  are  out  of  the  sight  of  the 
superficial  observer  : but  if  sought  for  and  examined,  they  will  well 
repay  the  student’s  attention.  For  the  vegetation  that  is  carried  on 
under  ground  is  hardly  less  varied,  and  no  less  interesting  and  im- 
portant, than  that  which  meets  our  view  above  ground.  All  their 
forms  may  be  referred  to  four  principal  kinds  ; namely,  the  R/iizo- 
ma  or  Rootstock , the  Tuber , the  Corm,  and  the  Bulb. 

97.  Till*  Rootstock,  or  Rllizoma,  ill  its  simplest  form,  is  merely  a 
creeping  stem  or  branch  (86)  growing  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
soil,  or  partly  covered  by  it.  Of  this  kind  are  the  so-called  creeping, 
running,  or  scaly  roots,  such  as  those  by  which  the  Mint  (Fig.  64), 
the  Scotch  Rose,  the  Couch-grass  or  Quick-grass,  and  many  other 
plants,  spread  so  rapidly  and  widely,  “ by  the  root,”  as  it  is  said. 


64 

That  these  are  really  stems,  and  not  roots,  is  evident  from  the  way 
in  which  they  grow;  from  their  consisting  of  a succession  of  joints; 
and  from  the  leaves  which  they  bear  on  each  joint  (or  node,  as 
the  botanist  calls  the  place  from  which  leaves  arise),  in  the  form  of 
small  scales,  just  like  the  lowest  ones  on  the  upright  stem  next  the 
ground.  Like  other  stems,  they  also  produce  buds  in  the  axils  of 
these  scales,  showing  the  scales  to  be  leaves  ; whereas  real  roots 
bear  neither  leaves  nor  axillary  buds.  Placed,  as  they  are,  in  the 
damp  and  dark  soil,  such  stems  naturally  produce  roots,  just  as  the 
creeping  stem  does  where  it  lies  on  the  surface  ot  the  ground  ; but 
the  whole  appearance  of  these  roots,  their  downward  growth,  and 
their  mode  of  branching,  are  very  different  from  that  ol  the  subter- 
ranean stem  they  spring  lrom. 

98.  It  is  easy  to  see  why  plants  with  these  running  rootstocks  take 
such  rapid  and  wide  possession  of  the  soil,  — often  becoming  great 
pests  to  farmers,— and  why  they  are  so  hard  to  get  rid  of.  They  are 

FIG.  G4.  Rootstocks,  or  creeping  subtorrancan  branches,  of  tho  Peppermint. 
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always  perennials  (41)  ; the  subterranean  shoots  live  over  the  first 
winter,  if  not  longer,  and  sire  provided  with  vigorous  buds  at  every 
joint.  Some  of  these  buds  grow  in  spring  into  upright  stems,  besiring 
foliage,  to  elaborate  the  plant’s  crude  food  into  nourishment,  and  at 
length  produce  blossoms  for  reproduction  by  seed;  while  many  oth- 
ers, fed  by  nourishment  supplied  from  above,  form  a new  generation 
of  subterranean  shoots ; and  this  is  repeated  over  and  over  in  the 
course  of  the  season  or  in  succeeding  years.  Meanwhile  as  the  sub- 
terranean shoots  increase  in  number,  the  older  ones,  connecting  tho 
series  of  generations  into  one  body,  die  ofi'  year  by  year,  liberating 
the  already  rooted  side-branches  as  so  many  separate  plants ; and 
so  on  indefinitely.  Cutting  these  running  rootstocks  into  pieces, 
therefore,  by  the  hoe  or  the  plough,  far  from  destroying  the  plant, 
only  accelerates  the  propagation ; it  converts  one  many-branched 
plant  into  a great  number  of  separate  individuals.  Even  if  you 
divide  the  shoots  into  as  many  pieces  as  there  are  joints  of  stem, 
each  piece  (Fig.  Go)  is  already'  a plantiet,  with  its  roots  and  with  a 
bud  in  the  axil  of  its  scale-like  leaf  (either  latent  or  apparent),  and 
having  prepared  nourishment  enough  in  the  bit  of 
stem  to  develop  this  bud  into  a leafy  stem  ; and  so 
a single  plant  is  all  the  more  speedily  converted 
into  a multitude.  Such  plants  as  the  Quick- 
grass  accordingly  realize  the  fable  of  the  Hy- 
dra ; as  fast  as  one  of  its  many  branches  is  cut 
off,  twice  as  many,  or  more,  spring  up  in  its  stead.  Whereas,  when 
the  subterranean  parts  are  only  roots,  cutting  away  the  stem  com- 
pletely destroys  the  plant,  except  in  the  rather  rare  cases  where  the 
root  produces  adventitious  buds  (.>8). 

99.  The  more  nourishment  rootstocks  contain,  the  more  readily  do 
separate  portions,  furnished  with  buds,  become  independent  plants. 
It  is  to  such  underground  stems,  thickened  with  a large  amount  of 
starch,  or  some  similar  nourishing  matter  stored  up  in  their  tissue, 
that  the  name  of  rhixoma  or  rootstock  is  commonly  applied  ; — such, 
for  example,  as  those  of  the  Sweet  Flag  or  Calamus,  of  Ginger,  of  Iris 
or  h lower -de-luce  (Fig.  133),  and  of  the  Solomon’s  Seal  (Fig.  G6). 

100.  I he  rootstocks  of  tin;  common  sorts  of  Iris  of  the  gardens 
usually  lie  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  partly  uncovered  ; and 
they  bear  real  leaves  ( I*  ig.  133),  which  closely  overlap  each  other; 

Fro.  C5.  A piece  of  the  running  rootstock  of  Hie  Peppermint,  » nli  iu  ikhJo  or  Joiut,  anil 
*n  Axillary  bud  ready  to  glow. 
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the  joints  (i.  e.  the  intemodes,  or  spaces  between  each  leaf)  being 
very  short.  As  the  leaves  die,  year  by  year,  and  decay,  a scar 
left  in  the  form  of  a ring  marks  the  place  where  each  leaf  was 
attached.  Instead  of  leaves,  rootstocks  buried  under  ground  com- 
monly bear  scales,  like  those  of  the  Mint  (Fig.  G4),  which  are  im- 
perfect leaves. 


101.  Some  rootstocks  are  marked  with  large  round  scars  of  a 
different  sort,  like  those  of  the  Solomon’s  Seal  (Fig.  GO),  which  gave 
this  name  to  the  plant,  from  their  looking  something  like  the  impres- 
sion of  a seal  upon  wax.  Here  the  rootstock  sends  up  every  spring 
an  herbaceous  stalk  or  stem,  which  bears  the  foliage  and  flowers, 
and  dies  in  autumn  ; and  the  seal  i3  the  circular  scar  left  by  the 
death  and  separation  of  the  dead  stalk  from  the  living  rootstock. 
As  but  one  of  these  is  formed  each  year,  they  mark  the  limits  of  a 
year’s  growth.  The  bud  at  the  end  of  the  rootstock  in  the  figure, 
which  was  taken  in  summer,  will  grow  the  next  spring  into  the  stalk 
of  the  season,  which,  dying  in  autumn,  will  leave  a similar  scar,  while 
another  bud  will  be  formed  farther  on,  crowning  the  ever-advancing 
summit  or  growing  end  of  the  stem. 

102.  As  each  year’s  growth  of  stem,  in  all 
these  cases,  makes  its  own  roots,  it  soon  becomes 
independent  of  the  older  parts.  And  after  a 
certain  age,  a portion  dies  off  behind,  every 
year,  about  as  fast  as  it  increases  at  the  grow- 
ing end  ; — death  following  life  with  equal  and 
certain  step,  with  only  a narrow  interval  be-’ 
tween.  In  vigorous  plants  of  Solomon’s  Seal 
or  Iris,  the  living  rootstock  is  several  inches  or 
a loot  in  length ; while  in  the  short  rootstock  of 


FtG.  C8.  Rootstock  of  Solomon’s  Sent,  with  the  bottom  of  the  stalk  of  tho  season,  and  the 
bad  for  tire  next  year’s  growth. 

FIG.  67.  Tho  vory  short  rootstock  and  bud  of  a Trillium  or  Birthroot. 
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Trillium  or  Birthroot  (Fig.  67)  life  is  reduced  to  a very  narrow 
span,  oidy  an  inch  or  less  intervening  between  death  beneath  and 
young  life  in  the  strong  bud  annually  renewed  at  the  summit. 

103.  A Tuber  is  a thickened  portion  of  a rootstock.  When  slender 
subterranean  branches,  like  those  of  the  Quick-grass  or  Mint  (Fig. 
64),  become  enlarged  at  the  growing  end  by  the  accumulation  there 
of  an  abundance  of  solid  nourishing  matter,  tubers  are  produced,  like 
those  of  the  Nut-grass  of  the  Southern  States  (which  accordingly  be- 
comes a greater  pest  even  than  the  Quick-grass),  and  of  the  Jerusalem 
Artichoke,  and  the  Potato.  The  whole  formation  may  be  seen  at  a 
/rlance  in  Figure  68,  which  represents  the  subterranean  growth  of  a 
Potato-plant,  and  shows  the  tubers  in  all  their  stages,  from  shoots 
just  beginning  to  enlarge  at  the  tip,  up  to  fully-formed  potatoes. 
And  Fig.  69,  — one  of  the  forming  tubers  moderately  magnified, — 
plainly  shows  the  leaves  of  this  thickening  shoot,  in  the  form  of  little 
scales.  It  is  under  these  scales  that  the  eyes  appear  (Fig.  70) : 
and  these  are  evidently  axillary  buds  (43). 


104.  Let  ns  glance  for  a moment  at  the  economy  or  mode  of  life 
of  the  Potato-plant,  and  similar  vegetables,  as  shown  in  the  mor- 


FIO.  t8.  I 'inning  t u tiers  of  t hr  Potato.  09.  One  of  I hr  very  young  potatoes,  moderately 
magnified.  70.  Slue  of  a portion  through  an  eye,  moro  magnified. 
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phology  of  the  branches,  — that  is,  in  the  different  forms  they  appear 
under,  and  the  purposes  they  serve.  The  Potato-plant  has  three 
principal  forms  of  branches: — 1 . 1 hose  that  bear  ordinary  leaves, 
expanded  in  the  air,  to  digest  what  they  gather  from  it  and  what 
the  roots  gather  from  the  soil,  and  convert  it  into  nourishment. 
2.  After  a while  a second  set  of  branches  at  the  summit  of  the 
plant  bear  flowers,  which  form  fruit  and  seed  out  of  a portion  of  the 
nourishment  which  the  leaves  have  prepared.  3.  But  a larger  part 
of  this  nourishment,  while  in  a liquid  state,  is  carried  down  the  stem, 
into  a third  sort  of  branches  under  ground,  and  accumulated  in  the 
form  of  starch  at  their  extremities,  which  become  tubers,  or  deposi- 
tories of  prepared  solid  food; — just  as  in  the  Turnip,  Cairo*, 
Dahlia,  See.  (Fig.  57-60),  it  is  deposited  in  the  root.  The  use 
of  the  store  of  food  is  obvious  enough.  In  the  autumn  the  whole 
plant  dies,  except  the  seeds  (if  it  formed  them)  and  the  tubers;  and 
the  latter  are  left  disconnected  in  the  ground.  Just  as  that  small 
portion  of  nourishing  matter  which  is  deposited  in  the  seed  (3,  and 
Fig.  34)  feeds  the  embryo  when  it  germinates,  so  the  much  larger 
portion  deposited  in  the  tuber  nourishes  its  buds,  or  eyes,  when  they 
likewise  grow,  the  next  spring,  into  new  plants.  And  the  great 
supply  enables  them  to  shoot  with  a greater  vigor  at  the  beginning, 
and  to  produce  a greater  amount  of  vegetation  than  the  seedling 
plant  could  do  in  the  same  space  of  time  ; which  vegetation  in  turn 
may  prepare  and  store  up,  in  the  course  of  a few  weeks  or  months, 
the  largest  quantity  of  solid  nourishing  material,  in  a form  most 
available  for  food.  Taking  advantage  of  this,  man  has  transported 
the  Potato  from  the  cool  Andes  of  South  America  to  other  cool  cli- 
mates, and  makes  it  yield  him  a copious  supply  of  food,  especially  in 
countries  where  the  season  is  too  short,  or  the  summer’s  heat  too 
little,  for  profitably  cultivating  the  principal  grain-plants. 

105.  All  the  sorts  of  subterranean  stems  or  branches  distinguished 
by  botanists  pass  into  one  another  by  gradations.  4Ve  have  seen 
how  nearly  related  the  tuber  is  to  the  rootstock,  and  there  are  many 
cases  in  which  it  is  difficult  to  say  which  is  the  proper  name  to  use. 
So  likewise, 

100.  The  Corm,  or  Solid  Bulb,  like  that  of  the  Indian  Turnip  and 
the  Crocus  (Fig.  71),  is  just  a very  short  and  thick  rootstock;  as 
will  be  seen  by  comparing  Fig.  71  with  Fig.  G7.  Indeed,  it  grows 
so  very  little,  in  length,  that  it  is  often  much  broader  than  long,  as 
in  the  Indian  Turnip,  and  the  Cyclamen  of  our  greenhouses.  Corms 
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arc  usually  upright,  producing  buds  on  their  upper  surface  and 
roots  from  the  lower.  Hut  (as  we  see  in  the  Crocus  here  hgured) 
buds  may  shoot  from  just  al>ove  any  of  the  faint  cross  lines  or 
rings,  which  are  the  scars  left  by  the  death 
and  decay  of  the  sheathing  bases  of  former 
leaves.  That  is,  these  are  axillary  buds.  In 
these  extraordinary  (just  as  in  ordinary)  stems, 
the  buds  are  either  axillary  or  terminal.  The 
whole  mode  of  growth  is  just  the  same,  only 
the  eorm  does  not  increase  in  length  faster 
than  it  does  in  thickness.  After  a few  years 
some  of  the  buds  grow  into  new  corms  at  the 
expense  of  the  old  one  ; the  young  ones  taking 
the  nourishment  from  the  parent,  and  storing 
up  a large  part  of  it  in  their  own  tissue. 

When  exhausted  in  this  way,  us  well  as  by 
(lowering,  the  old  corn  dies,  and  its  shrivelled 
and  decaying  remains  may  be  found  at  the  side  of  or  beneath  the 
present  generation,  as  we  see  in  the  Crocus  (Fig.  71). 

107.  The  corm  of  a Crocus  is  commonly  covered  with  a thin  ntul 
dry,  scaly  or  fibrous  husk,  consisting  of  the  dead  remains  of  the  bases 
of  former  leaves.  When  this  husk  consists  of  many  scales,  there  is 
scarcely  any  distinction  left  between  the  corm  and 

108.  TllC  Ihllb.  This  is  an  extremely  short  subterranean  stem, 
usually  much  broader  than  high,  producing  roots  from  underneath, 
and  covered  with  leaves  or  the  bases  of  leaves,  in  the  form  of  thick- 
ened scales.  It  is,  therefore,  the  same  as  a corm,  or  solid  bulb,  only 
it  bears  an  abundance  of  leaves  or  scales,  which  make  up  the  greater 
part  of  its  hulk.  Or  we  may  regard  it  as  a bud,  with  thick  and 
fleshy  scales.  Compare  a Lily-bulb  (Fig.  73)  with  the  strong  scaly 
buds  of  the  Hickory  and  Ilorsecbestnut  (Fig.  48  and  40),  and  the 
resemblance  will  be  apparent  enough. 

100.  llulbs  serve  the  same  purpose  as  tubers,  rootstocks,  or  corms. 
The  main  difference  is,  that  in  these  the  store  of  food  for  future 
growth  is  deposited  in  the  stern  ; while  in  the  bulb,  the  greater  part 
is  deposited  in  the  bases  of  the  leaves,  changing  them  into  thick 
scales,  which  closely  overlap  or  enclose  one  another,  because  the 
stem  does  not  elongate  enough  to  separate  them.  That  the  scales 


FIG.  71.  Coriu  or  solid  bulb  of  a Crocus.  72.  The  name,  cut  through  lengthwise. 
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of  the  bulb  are  the  bases  of  leaves  may  be  seen  at  once  by  follow- 
ing  any  of  the  ground-leaves  (root-leaves  as  they  are  incorrectly 

called)  down  to  their 


Fig. 

one 


in  the  bulb. 
7 5 represents 


of  them  from 
the  White  Lily;  the 
thickened  base,  which 
makes  a scale,  being 
cut  off'  below,  to  show 
its  thickness.  After 
having  lasted  its  time 
and  served  its  purpose  as  foliage,  the  green  leaf  dies,  down  to  the 
thickened  base,  which  remains  as  a scale  of  the  bulb.  And  year 
after  year,  as  the  bulb  grows  from  the  centre,  to  produce  the  vege- 
tation and  the  flowers  of  the  season,  the  outer  scales  yield  up  their 
store  of  nourishment  for  the  purpose,  and  perish. 

110.  Each  scale,  being  a leaf,  may  have  a bud  in  its  axil.  Some 
of  these  buds  grow  into  leafy  and  flowering  stems 
above  ground  : others  grow  into  new  bulbs,  feeding 
on  the  parent,  and  at  length  destroying  it,  in  the  same 
way  that  corms  do,  as  just  described  (106). 

111.  When  the  scales  are  broad  and  enwrap  all 
that  is  within  so  as  to  form  a succession  of  coats,  one 
over  another,  the  bulb  is  said  to  be  tunicated  or  coated. 

The  Tulip,  Hyacinth,  Leek,  and  Onion  afford  such 
familiar  examples  of  coated  bulbs  that  no  figure  is 
needed.  When  the  scales  are  narrow  and  separate, 
as  in  the  Lily  (Fig.  73),  the  bulb  is  said  to  be  scaly. 

112.  Blllblels  are  small  bulbs  formed  above  ground 
on  some  plants;  as  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves  of  the 
common  bulbiferous  Lily  of  the  gardens,  and  often  in 
the  flower-clusters  of  the  Leek  and  Onion.  They  are 
plainly  nothing  but  bulbs  with  thickened  scales.  They 
never  grow  into  branches,  but  detach  themselves  when  7S 

full  grown,  and  fall  to  the  ground,  to  take  root  there  and  form 
new  plants. 

113.  From  the  few  illustrations  already  given,  attentive  students 

FIG.  73.  Bull)  of  the  Meadow  or  Canada  Lily.  74.  Tho  same,  rut  through  lengthwise. 

FIG.  75.  A lower  loaf  of  Wiuto  Lily,  with  its  base  under  ground  thickened  into  a bulb, 
scale. 
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can  hardly  fail  to  obtain  a good  idea  of  what  is  meant  by  morphology 
in  Botany ; and  they  will  be  able  to  apply  its  simple  principles  for 
themselves  to  all  forms  of  vegetation.  They  will  find  it  very  inter- 
esting to  identify  all  these  various  subterranean  forms  with  the  com- 
mon plan  of  vegetation  above  ground.  There  is  the  same  structure, 
and  the  same  mode  of  growth  in  reality,  however  different  in  ap- 
pearance, and  however  changed  the  form,  to  suit  particular  conditions, 
or  to  necompli.-h  particular  ends.  It  is  plain  to  sec,  already,  that 
the  plant  is  constructed  according  io  a plan, — a very  simple  one, — 
which  is  exhibited  by  all  vegetables,  by  the  extraordinary  no  less 
than  by  the  ordinary  kinds ; and  that  the  same  organ  may  appear 
under  a great  many  different  shapes,  and  fulfil  very  different  offices. 

111.  These  extraordinary  shapes  are  not  confined  to  subterra- 
nean vegetation.  They  are  all  repeated  in  various  sorts  of  fleshy 
plants;  in  the  Ilouseleek,  Aloe,  Agave  (Fig.  82),  and  in  the  many 
and  strange  shapes  which  the  Cactus  family  exhibit  (Fig.  70) ; 
shapes  which  imitate  rootstocks,  tubers,  conus,  Ac.  above  ground. 
All  these  we  may  regard  as 

115.  Consolidated  Forms  of  Vcirtalion.  While  ordinary  plants  are 
constructed  on  the  plan  of  great  spread  of  surface  (1G1),  these 
are  formed  on  the  plan  of  the  least  possible  amount  of  surface  in 
proportion  lo  their  bulk.  The  Ccreus  genus  of  Cactuses,  for  ex- 
ample, consisting  of  solid  columnar  trunks  (Fig.  7G,  b),  may  be 
likened  to  rootstocks.  A green  rind  serves  the  purpose  of  foliage  ; 
but  the  surface  is  as  nothing  compared  with  an  ordinary  leafy  plant 
of  the  same  bulk.  Compare,  for  instance,  the  largest  Cactus  known, 
the  Giant  Cereus  ot  the  Gila  River  (Fig.  7G,  in  the  background), 
which  rises  to  the  height  of  fifty  or  sixty  feet,  with  a common  leafy 
tree  of  the  same  height,  such  as  that  in  Fig.  54,  and  estimate  how 
vastly  greater,  even  without  the  foliage,  the  surface  of  the  latter 
is  than  that  of  the  former.  Compare,  in  the  same  view,  ail  Opuntia 
or  Prick ly-Pear  Cactus,  its  stem  and  branches  formed  of  a succes- 
sion of  thick  and  flattened  joints  (Fig.  7G,  a),  which  may  be  likened 
to  tubers,  or  an  Kpiphylluni  (d),  with  shorter  and  flatter, joints,  with 
an  ordinary  leafy  shrub  or  herb  of  equal  size.  And  finally,  in 
Melon-Cactuses  or  Echinoeactus  (c),  with  their  globular  or  bulb-like 
shapes,  we  have  plants  in  the  compaetest  shape;  their  spherical  fur- 
ure  being  such  us  to  expose  the  least  j>ossiblo  amount  of^h  3 bulk 
to  the  air.  * 

11G.  These  consolidated  plants  are  evidently  adapted  and  designed 
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for  very  dry  regions  ; and  in  such  only  are  (hey  found.  Similarly, 
bulbous  and  conn-bearing  plants,  and  the  like,  are  examples  of  a 
form  of  vegetation  which  in  the  growing  season  may  expand  a large 
surface  to  the  air  and  light,  while  during  the  period  of  rest  the 
living  vegetable  is  reduced  to  a globe,  or  solid  form  of  the  least 
possible  surface  ; and  this  is  protected  by  its  outer  coats  of  dead 
and  dry  scales,  as  well  as  by  its  situation  under  ground.  Such 
plants  exhibit  another  and  very  similar  adaptation  to  a season  of 
drought.  And  they  mainly  belong  to  countries  (such  as  Southern 
Africa,  and  parts  of  the  interior  of  Oregon  and  California)  which 
have  a long  hot  season  during  which  little  or  no  rain  falls,  when, 
their  stalks  and  foliage  above  and  their  roots  beneath  being  early  cut 
off  by  drought,  the  plants  rest  securely  in  their  compact  bulbs,  filled 
with  nourishment,  and  retaining  their  moisture  with  great  tenacity, 
until  the  rainy  season  comes  round.  Then  they  shoot  forth  leaves 
and  flowers  with  wonderful  rapidity,  and  what  was  perhaps  a desert 
of  arid  sand  becomes  green  with  foliage  and  gay  with  blossoms, 
almost  in  a day.  This  will  be  more  perfectly  understood  when  the 
nature  and  use  of  foliage  have  been  more  fully  considered.  (Fig.  76 
represents  several  forms  of  Cactus  vegetation.) 
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LESSON  VII. 

MORPHOLOGY  OF  LEAVES. 

117.  In  describing  the  subterranean  forms  of  the  stem,  we  have 
been  led  to  notice  already  some  of  the  remarkable  forms  under 
which  leaves  occur;  namely,  as  scales , sometimes  small  and  thin,  as 
those  of  the  rootstocks  of  the  Quick-grass,  or  the  Mint  (Fig.  C4), 
sometimes  large  and  thick,  as  those  of  bulbs  (Fig.  73-75),  where 
they  are  commonly  larger  than  the  stem  they  belong  to.  We  have 
seen,  too,  in  the  second  Lesson,  the  seed-leaves  (or  cotyledons)  in 
forms  as  unlike  foliage  as  possible ; and  in  the  third  Lesson  we  have 
spoken  of  bud-scales  as  a sort  of  leaves.  So  that  the  botanist  recog- 
nizes the  leaf  under  other  forms  than  that  of  Foliage. 

118.  We  may  call  foliage  the  natural  form  of  leaves,  and  look 
upon  the  other  sorts  as  special  forms , — as  transformed  leaves:  by 
this  term  meaning  only  that  what  would  have  been  ordinary  leaves 
under  other  circumstances  (as,  for  instance,  those  on  shoots  of  Mint, 
Fig.  G 4,  had  these  grown  upright  in  the  air,  instead  of  creeping  under 
ground)  are  developed  in  special  forms  to  serve  some  particular 
purpose.  For  the  Great  Author  of  Nature,  having  designed  plants 
upon  one  simple  plan,  just  adapts  this  plan  to  all  cases.  So,  when- 
ever any  special  purpose  is  to  be  accomplished,  no  new  instruments 
or  organs  are  created  for  it,  but  one  of  the  three  general  organs  of 
the  vegetable,  root,  stem , or  leaf  is  made  to  serve  the  purpose,  and 
is  adapted  to  it  by  taking  some  peculiar  form. 

119.  It  is  the  study  of  the  varied  forms  under  this  view  that  con- 
stitute* .Morphology  (61),  and  gives  to  this  part  of  Botany  such  great 
interest  We  have  already  seen  stems  and  roots  under  a great 
variety  of  forms.  But  leaves  appear  under  more  various  and  widely 
different  forms,  and  answer  a greater  variety  of  purposes,  than  do 
both  the  other  organs  of  the  plant  put  together.  We  have  to  con- 
sider, then,  leaves  as  foliage,  and  /races  as  something  else  than  foliage. 
As  we  have  just  been  noticing  eases  of  leaves  that  are  not  foliage, 
we  may  consider  these  first,  and  enumerate  the  principal  kinds. 

120.  Lfnvrs  ns  Depositories  of  Food.  Of  these  we  have  lmd  plenty 
of  instances  in  the  seed-leaves,  such  as  those  of  the  Almond,  Apple- 
ts 
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seed  (Fig.  11),  Beech  (Fig.  13-15),  the  Bean  and  Pea  (Fig.  16  — 
20),  the  Oak  (Fig.  21,  22),  and  Horsechestnut  (Fig.  23,  24)  ; where 
the  food  upon  which  the  plantlet  feeds  when  it  springs  from  the 
seed  is  stored  up  in  its  cotyledons  or  first  leaves.  And  we  hnve 
noticed  how  very  unlike  foliage  such  leaves  are.  Yet  in  some  cases, 

as  in  the  Pumpkin  (Fig.  10),  they 
actually  grow  into  green  leaves  as 
they  get  rid  of  their  burden. 

121.  Bulb-Scnles  (Fig.  73-75)  of- 
fer another  instance,  which  we  were 
considering  at  the  close  of  the  last 
Lesson.  Here  a part  of  the  nourish- 
ment prepared  in  the  foliage  of  one 
year  is  stored  up  in  the  scales,  or 
subterranean  thickened  leaves, forthe 
early  growth  and  flowering  of  the  next 
year ; and  this  enables  the  flowers  to 
appear  before  the  leaves,  or  as  soon 
as  they  do ; as  in  Hyacinths,  Snow- 
drops, and  many  btdbous  plants. 

122.  Lrnves  as  Bud-scalcs,  &c.  True 
to  its  nature,  the  stem  produces 
leaves  even  under  ground,  where 
they  cannot  serve  as  foliage,  and 
where  often,  as  on  rootstocks  and 
tubers  (97  - 103),  they  are  not  of 
any  use  that  we  know  of.  In  such 
cases  they  usually  appear  as  thin 
scales.  So  the  first  leaves  of  the 
stems  of  herbs,  sis  they  sprout  from 
the  ground,  are  generally  mere  scales, 
such  as  those  of  an  Asparagus  shoot ; 
and  such  are  the  first  leaves  on  the 
stem  of  the  seedling  Oak  (Fig.  22) 
and  the  Pea  (Fig.  20).  Similar 
scales,  however,  often  serve  an  im- 
portant purpose;  as  when  they  form  the  covering  of  buds,  where 
they  protect  the  tender  parts  within  (44).  That  bud-scales  are 

FIG.  77.  Leaves  of  a developing  bud  of  tlioLmv  Sweet  Buckeye  (iEscultis  parvi flora), 
allowing  a noarly  complete  set  of  gradations  from"  a sijale  to  a coinjiound  leaf  of  five  leaflets. 
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leaves  is  plainly  shown,  in  many  cases,  by  the  gradual  transition 
between  them  and  the  first  foliage  of  the  shoot.  The  Common  Lilac 
and  the  Shell-bark  Hickory  are  good  instances 
of  the  sort.  But  the  best  illustration  is  fur- 
nished by  the  Low  Sweet  Buckeye  of  the 
Southern  States,  which  is  often  cultivated  as 
an  ornamental  shrub.  From  one  and  the  same 
growing  bud  we  may  often  find  all  the  grada- 
tions which  are  shown  in  Fig.  77. 

123.  Leaves  as  Spines  occur  in  several  plants. 

Tlie  most  familiar  instance  is  that  of  the  Com- 
mon Barberry.  In  almost  any  summer  shoot, 
most  of  the  gradations  may  l>e  seen  between  the 
ordinary  leaves,  with  sharp  bristly  teeth,  and 
leaves  which  are  reduced  to  a branching  spine 
or  thorn,  as  shown  in  Fig.  78.  The  fact  that 
the  spines  of  the  Barberry  produce  a leaf-bud 
in  their  axil  also  proves  them  to  be  leaves. 

124.  Leaves  as  Tendrils  are  to  lie  seen  in  the 
Pea  and  the  Vetch  (Fig.  20,  127),  where  the 
upper  part  of  each  leaf  becomes  a tendril,  which 

the  plant  uses  to 
climb  by ; and  in  78 
one  kind  of  Vetch  the  whole  leaf  is 
such  a tendril. 

1 25.  Leaves  as  Pitchers,  or  hollow  tubes, 
are  familiar  to  us  in  the  common  Pitcher- 
plant  or  Side-saddle  Flower  (Sarracenia, 
Fig.  79)  of  our  bogs.  These  pitchers 
are  generally  half-full  of  water,  in  which 
flies  and  other  insects  nre  drowned,  often 
in  such  numbers  as  to  make  a rich 
manure  for  the  plant,  no  doubt ; though 
we  can  hardly  imagine  this  to  be  the 
design  of  the  pitcher.  Nor  do  we  per- 
ceive here  any  need  of  a contrivance 
n to  hold  water,  since  the  roots  of  these 

plants  are  always  well  supplied  by  the  wet  bogs  where  they  grow. 


FIG.  78.  Bummer  shoot  of  Barberry,  allowing  lire  transition  of  leaves  into  apinei. 

FIG.  7'J.  Leaf  of  Sarracenia  purpurea,  enure,  and  another  wiUi  the  upper  part  cut  off. 
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126.  Leaves  as  Fly-traps.  Insects  are  caught  in  another  way,  and 
more  expertly,  by  the  most  extraordinary  of  all  the  plants  of  this 

country,  the  Diomea  or  Venus’s  Fly- 
trap, which  grows  in  the  sandy  bogs 
around  Wilmington,  North  Carolina. 
Here  (Fig.  81)  each  leaf  bears  at  its 
summit  an  appendage  which  opens  and 
shuts,  in  shape  something  like  a steel- 
trap,  and  operating  much  like  one.  For 
when  open,  as  it  commonly  is  when  the 
sun  shines,  no  sooner  does  a fly  alight 
on  its  surface,  and  brush  against  any 
one  of  the  several  long  bristles  that  grow 
there,  than  the  trap  suddenly  closes, 
often  capturing  the  intruder,  pressing  it 
all  the  harder  for  its  struggles,  and  com- 
monly depriving  it  of  life.  If  the  fly 
escapes,  the  trap  soon  slowly  opens,  and 
is  ready  for  another  capture.  When  retained,  the  insect  is  after  a 
time  moistened  by  a secretion  from  minute  glands  of  the  inner  sur- 
face, and  is  apparently  digested!  How  such 
and  various  other  movements  are  made  by 
plants,  — some  as  quick  as  in  this  case, 
others  very  slow,  but  equally  wonderful, — 
must  be  considered  in  a future  Lesson. 

127.  Leaves  serving  both  Ordinary  and 
Special  Purposes.  Let  us  now  remark,  that 
the  same  leaf  frequently  answers  its  gen- 
eral purpose,  as  foliage,  and  some  special 
purpose  besides.  For  example,  in  the  I)io- 
iiira,  the  lower  part  of  the  leaf,  and  prob- 
ably the  whole  of  it,  acts  as  foliage,  while  the 
appendage  serves  its  mysterious  purpose 
as  a fly-catcher.  In  the  Pea  and  Vetch 
(Fig.  20,  127),  the  lower  part  of  the  leaf 
is  foliage,  the  upper  a tendril.  In  the  Pitcher-plants  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago  (Nepenthes,  Fig.  80)  which  arc  not  rare  in  conserva- 
tories, the  lower  part  of  the  leaf  is  expanded  and  acts  as  foliage ; 


FIG.  80.  Loaf  of  Nepenthes : leaf,  tendril,  ami  pitcher  combined. 

FIG.  81.  Loaves  of  Diomea  ; the  trap  iu  one  of  thorn  open,  in  the  others  closed. 
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farther  on,  it  is  contracted  into  a tendril,  enabling  the  plant  to  climb  ; 
the  end  of  this  tendril  is  then  expanded  into  a pitcher,  of  five  or 
six  inches  in  length,  and  on  the  end  of  this  is  a lid,  which  exactly 
closes  the  mouth  of  the  pitcher  until  after  it  is  full  grown,  when  the 
lid  opens  by  a liinge  ! liut  the  whole  is  only  one  leaf. 

128.  So  in  the  root-leaves  of  the  Tulip  or  the  Lily  (Fig.  75), 
while  the  green  leaf  is  preparing  nourishment  throughout  the  grow- 
ing season,  its  base  under  ground  is  thickened  into  a reservoir  tor 
storing  up  a good  part  of  the  nourishment  for  next  year’s  use. 

129.  Finally,  the  whole  leaf  often  serves  both  as  foliage,  to  pre- 
pare nourishment,  and  as  a depository  to  store  it  up.  This  takes 
place  in  all  fleshy-leaved  plants,  such  as  the  Honseleek,  the  Ice- 
plant,  and  various  sorts  of  Mesembryanthemum,  in  the  Live-for-ever 
of  the  gardens  to  some  extent,  and  very  strikingly  in  the  Aloe,  and 
in  the  Century-plant.  In  the  latter  it  is  only  the  green  surface  of 
tltese  large  and  thick  leaves  (of  three  to  five  feet  in  length  on  a 
6trong  plant,  and  often  three  to  six  inches  thick  nenr  the  base)  which 
acts  as  foliage  ; the  whole  interior  is  white,  like  the  interior  of  a 
]>otato,  and  almost  as  heavily  loaded  with  starch  and  other  nourish- 
ing matter.  (Fig.  82  represents  a young  Century-plant,  Agave 
Americana.) 
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LESSON  VIII. 

MORPHOLOGY  OF  LEAVES  AS  FOLIAGE. 

130.  Having  in  the  last  Lesson  glanced  at  some  of  the  special 
or  extraordinary  forms  and  uses  of  leaves,  we  now  return  to  leaves 
in  their  ordinary  condition,  namely,  as  foliage.  We  regard  this  as 
the  natural  state  of  leaves.  For  although  they  may  be  turned  to 
account  in  other  and  very  various  ways,  as  we  have  just  seen, 
still  their  proper  office  in  vegetation  is  to  serve  as  foliage.  In  this 
view  we  may  regard 

131.  Leaves  ns  a Contrivance  for  Increasing  the  Surface  of  that  large 
part  of  the  plant  which  is  exposed  to  the  light  and  the  air.  This  is 
shown  by  their  expanded  form,  and  ordinarily  slight  thickness  in 
comparison  with  their  length  and  breath.  While  a Melon-Cactus 
(115,  Fig.  7G)  is  a striking  example  of  a plant  with  the  least  pos- 
sible amount  of  surface  for  its  bulk,  a repeatedly  branching  leafy 
herb  or  tree  presents  the  largest  possible  extent  of  surface  to  the 
air.  The  actual  amount  of  surface  presented  by  a tree  in  full  leaf 
is  much  larger  than  one  would  be  apt  to  suppose.  Thus,  the  Wash- 
ington Elm  at  Cambridge  — a tree  of  no  extraordinary  size  — was 
some  years  ago  estimated  to  produce  a crop  of  seven  millions  of 
leaves,  exposing  a surface  of  200,000  square  feet,  or  about  five 
acres,  of  foliage. 

132.  What  is  done  by  the  foliage  we  shall  have  to  explain  in 
another  place.  Under  the  present  head  we  are  to  consider  ordinary 
leaves  as  to  their  parts  and  their  shapes. 

133.  The  Piirts  of  the  Leaf.  The  principal  part  of  a leaf  is  the 
blade,  or  expanded  portion,  one  face  of  which  naturally  looks  toward 
the  sky,  the  other  towards  the  earth.  The  blade  is  often  raised  on 
a stalk  of  its  own,  and  on  each  side  of  the  stalk  at  its  base  there  is 
sometimes  an  appendage  called  a stipule.  A complete  leaf,  there- 
fore consists  of  a blade  (Fig.  83,  b),  a footstalk  or  leaf-stalk,  called 
the  petiole  (p),  and  a pair  of  stipules  (si).  See  also  Fig.  13G. 

134.  It  is  the  blade  which  we  are  now  to  describe.  This,  as 
being  the  essential  and  conspicuous  part,  we  generally  regard  as  the 
leaf:  and  it  is  only  when  we  have  to  particularize,  that  we  speak  of 
the  blade,  or  lamina,  of  the  leaf. 
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135.  Without  here  entering  upon  the  subject  of  the  anatomy  of 
the  leaf,  we  may  remark,  that  leaves  consist  of  two  sorts  of  mate- 
rial, viz.:  1.  the  green  pulp,  or  parenchyma;  and  2.  the  fibrous 
framework , or  skeleton,  which  extends  throughout  the  soft  green 
pulp  and  supjjorts  it,  giving  the  leaf  a strength  and  firmness  which 
it  would  not  otherwise  possess.  Besides,  the  whole  surface  is  cov- 
ered with  a transparent  skin,  called  the 
epidermis,  like  that  which  covers  the 
surface  of  the  shoots,  &e. 

136.  The  framework  consists  of 
wood,  — a fibrous  and  tough  material 
which  runs  from  the  stem  through  the 
leaf-stalk,  when  there  is  one,  in  the 
form  of  parallel  threads  or  bundles  of 
fibres ; and  in  the  blade  these  spread 
out  in  a horizontal  direction,  to  form 
the  ribs  and  veins  of  the  leaf.  The 
stout  main  branches  of  the  framework 
(like  those  in  Fig.  50)  are  called  the 
ribs.  When  there  is  only  one,  as  in 
Fig.  83,  «Scc.,  or  a middle  one  decid- 
edly larger  than  the  rest,  it  is  called 
the  midrib . The  smaller  divisions  are  termed  veins 
still  smaller  subdivisions,  vein/els. 

137.  The  latter  subdivide  again  and  again,  until  they  become  so 
fine  that  they  are  invisible  to  the  naked  eye.  The  fibres  of  which 
they  arc  composed  are  hollow ; forming  tubes  by  which  the  sap  is 
brought  into  the  leaves  and  carried  to  every  part.  The  arrangement 
of  the  framework  in  the  blade  is  termed  the 

138.  Venation,  or  mode  of  veining.  This  corresponds  so  complete- 
ly with  the  general  sluipe  of  the  leaf,  and  with  the  kind  of  division 
when  the  blade  is  divided  or  lobed,  that  the  readiest  way  to  study 
and  arrange  the  forms  of  leaves  is  first  to  consider  their  veining. 

139.  Various  as  it  appears  in  different  leaves,  the  veining  is  all 
reducible  to  two  principal  kinds ; namely,  the  parallel-veined  and  the 
netted-veined- 

140.  In  nette.d-veined  (also  called  reticulated ) leaves,  the  veins 
branch  off  from  the  main  rib  or  ribs,  divide  into  finer  and  finer 


and  their 


FIO.  Ki  Leaf  of  the  Quince:  b,  blade  ; p,  petiolo  ; st,  stipule*. 
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vcinlets,  and  the  branches  unite  with  each  other  to  form  meshes  of 
network.  That  is,  they  anastomose,  as  anatomists  say  of  the  veins 
and  arteries  of  the  body.  The  Quince-leaf,  in  Fig.  83,  shows  this 
kind  of  veining  in  a leaf  with  a single  rib.  The  Maple,  Basswood, 
and  Buttonwood  (Fig.  50)  show  it  in  leaves  of  several  ribs. 

141.  In  parallel-veined  leaves,  the  whole  framework  consists  of 
slender  ribs  or  veins,  which  run  parallel  with  each  other,  or  nearly 
so,  from  the  base  to  the  point  of  the  leaf,  not  dividing  and  sub- 
dividing, nor  forming  meshes,  except  by  very  minute  eross-veinlets. 
The  leaf  of  any  grass,  or  that  of  the  Lily  of  the  Valley  (Fig.  84) 
will  furnish  a good  illustration. 

142.  Such  simple,  parallel  veins  Linnmus,  to  distinguish  them, 

called  nerves,  and  parallel-veined  leaves 
are  still  commonly  called  nerved  leaves ; 
while  those  of  the  other  kind  are  said  to 
be  veined; — terms  which  it  is  conven- 
ient to  use,  although  these  “ nerves  ” and 
“ veins  ” are  all  the  same  thing,  and  have 
no  likeness  to  the  nerves  of  animals. 

143.  Netted-veined  leaves  belong  to 
plants  which  have  a pair  of  seed-leaves 
or  cotyledons,  such  as  the  Maple  (Fig.  1 
-7),  Beech  (Fig.  15),  Pea  and  Bean 
(Fig.  18,  20),  and  most  of  the  illustra- 
tions in  the  first  and  second  Lessons. 
While  paraUel-veined  or  nerved  leaves 
belong  to  plants  with  one  cotyledon  or 
true  seed-leaf ; such  as  the  Iris  (Fig.  134) 
and  Indian  Corn  (Fig.  42).  So  that  a mere  glance  at  the  leaves 
of  the  tree  or  herb  enables  one  to  tell  what  the  structure  of  the 
embryo  is,  and  to  refer  the  plant  to  one  or  the  other  of  these  two 
grand  classes,  — which  is  a great  convenience.  For  generally  when 
plants  differ  from  each  other  in  some  one  important  respect,  they 
differ  correspondingly  in  other  respects  as  well. 

144.  Parallel-veined  leaves  are  of  two  sorts ; one  kind,  and  the 
commonest,  having  the  ribs  or  nerves  all  running  from  the  base  to 
the  point  of  the  leaf,  as  in  the  examples  already  given ; while  in 
another  kind  they  run  from  a midrib  to  the  margin ; as  in  the  com- 
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FIG.  84.  A (parallel-veined)  leaf  of  the  Lily  of  the  Valley. 
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mon  Pickercl-wecd  of  our  ponds,  in  the  Banana  (Fig.  47),  and  many 
similar  plants  of  warm  climates. 

145.  Netted- veined  leaves  are  also  of  two  sorts,  as  is  shown  in 
the  examples  already  referred  to.  In  one  case  the  veins  all  rise 
from  a single  rib  (the  midrib),  as  in  Fig.  85.  Such  leaves  are  called 
feather-veined  or  pinnately-veined ; both  terms  meaning  the  same 
thing,  namely,  that  the  veins  are  arranged  on  the  sides  of  the  rib 
like  the  plume  of  a feather  on  each  side  of  the  shaft. 

146.  In  the  other  case  (as  in  the  Buttonwood,  Fig.  50,  Maple, 
fee.),  the  veins  branch  olf  from  three,  five,  seven,  or  nine  ribs,  which 
spread  from  the  top  of  the  leaf-stalk,  and  run  through  the  blade  like 
the  toes  of  a web-footed  bird.  Hence  these  are  said  to  be  palmately 
or  digitately  veined,  or  (since  the  ribs  diverge  like  rays  from  a 
centre)  radiate-veined. 

147.  Since  the  general  outline  of  leaves  accords  with  the  frame- 
work or  skeleton,  it  is  plain  that  feather-veined  leaves  will  incline  to 
elongated  shapes,  or  at  least  will  be  longer  than  broad  ; while  in 
radiate-veined  leaves  more  rounded  forms  are  to  be  expected.  A 
glance  at  the  following  figures  shows  this.  Whether  we  consider 
the  veins  of  the  leaf  to  be  adapted  to  the  shape  of  the  blade,  or  the 
green  pulp  to  be  moulded  to  the  framework,  is  not  very  material. 
Either  way,  the  outline  of  each  leaf  corresponds  with  the  mode  of 
spreading,  the  extent,  and  the  relative  length  of  the  veins.  Thus,  in 
oblong  or  elliptical  leaves  of  the  feather-veined  sort  ( Fig.  87,  88), 
the  principal  veins  are  nearly  equal  in  length  ; while  in  ovate  and 
heart-shaped  leaves  (Fig.  89,  90),  those  below  the  middle  are 
longest;  and  in  leaves  which  widen  upwards  (Fig.  91  — 94),  the 
veins  above  the  middle  are  longer  than  the  others. 

148.  Let  us  pass  on,  without  particular  reference  to  the  kind  of 
veining,  to  enumerate  the  principal 

149.  Furms  of  Leaves  as  to  General  Outline.  It  is  necessary  to  give 
names  to  the  principal  shapes,  and  to  define  them  rather  precisely, 
since  they  afford  the  easiest  marks  for  distinguishing  species.  The 
game  terms  are  used  for  all  other  flattened  parts  as  well,  such  as  the 
petals  of  the  flowers  ; so  that  they  make  up  a great  part  of  the 
descriptive  language  of  Botany.  We  do  not  mention  the  names  of 
common  plants  which  exhibit  these  various  shapes.  It  will  be  a good 
exercise  for  young  students  to  look  them  up  and  apply  them. 

150.  Beginning  with  the  narrower  and  proceeding  to  the  broadest 
forms,  a leaf  is  said  to  be 
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Linear  (Fig.  85),  when  narrow,  several  times  longer  than  wide, 
and  of  the  same  breadth  throughout. 

Lanceolate , or  lance-shaped,  when  several  times  longer  than  wide, 
and  tapering  upwards  (Fig.  86),  or  both  upwards  and  downwards. 

Oblong  (Fig.  87),  when  nearly  twice  or  thrice  as  long  as  broad. 

Elliptical  (Fig.  88)  is  oblong  with  a flowing  outline,  the  two  ends 
alike  in  width. 

Oval  is  the  same  as  broadly  elliptical,  or  elliptical  with  the  breadth 
considerably  more  than  half  the  length. 

Ocate  (Fig.  89),  when  the  outline  is  like  a section  of  a hen’s-egg 
lengthwise,  the  broader  end  downward. 

Orbicular,  or  rotund  (Fig.  102),  circular  in  outline,  or  nearly  so. 


151.  When  the  leaf  tapers  towards  the  base,  instead  of  upwards, 
it  may  be 

Oblanceolate  (Fig.  91),  which  is  lance-shaped,  with  the  more 

tapering  end  downwards ; 

Spatulate  (Fig.  92),  round- 
ed above  and  long  and  narrow 
below,  like  a spatula  ; 

Obovatc  (Fig.  93),  or  in- 
versely ovate,  that  is, ovate  with 
the  narrower  end  down  ; or 
that  is,  wedge-shaped  (Fig.  94),  broad 
above  and ’tapering  by  straight  lines  to  an  acute  angle  at  the  base. 
152  As  to  the  Base,  its  shape  characterizes  several  forms,  such  as 
Cordate,  or  heart-shaped  (Fig.  90,  99,  8),  when  a leaf  of  an  ovate 
form,  or  something  like  it,  has  the  outline  of  its  rounded  base  turned 
in  (forming  a notch  or  sinus ) where  the  stalk  is  attached. 

Reniform,  or  kidney-shaped  (Fig.  100),  like  the  last,  only  rounder 

and  broader  than  long. 


Cuneate,  or  cuneiform, 


FIG.  85  - 90.  Variau*  forma  of  feather-veined  leaves . 

FIG.  91.  Oblanceolate,  98.  spatulate,  93.  obovate,  91.  ,vedgc-sliape  , 


feather-veined  leaves. 
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Auriculate,  or  eared , having  a pair  of  small  and  blunt  projections, 
or  ears,  at  the  base,  ns  in  one  species  of  Magnolia  (Fig.  90). 

Sagittate , or  arrow-shaped , where  such  ears  are  pointed  and  turned 


downwards,  while  the 
main  body  of  the  blade 
tapers  upwards  to  a 
point,  as  in  the  com- 
mon Sagittaria  or  Ar- 
row-head, and  in  the 
Arrow-leaved  Polygo- 
num (Fig.  95). 

Hastate,  or  halberd- 

shaped , when  such  km  97 

lobes  at  the  base  (>oint  outwards,  giving  the  leaf  the  shape  of  the 
halberd  of  the  olden  time,  as  in  another  Polygonum  (Fig.  97). 

Peltate , or  shield-shaped,  (Fig.  102.)  is  the  name  applied  to  a 
curious  modification  of  the  leaf,  commonly  of  a rounded  form,  where 
the  footstalk  is  attached  to  the  lower  surface,  instead  of  the  base,  and 


M W lot 


therefore  is  naturally  likened  to  a shield  borne  by  the  outstretched 
arm.  The  common  Watershield,  the  Nelumbium,  and  the  White 
Water-lily,  and  also  the  Mandrake,  exhibit  this  sort  of  leaf.  On 
comparing  the  shield-shaped  leaf  of  the  common  Marsh  Pennywort 
(Fig.  102)  with  that  of  another  common  species  (Fig.  101),  wc  sec 
at  once  what  this  peculiarity  means.  A shield-shaped  leaf  is  like  a 

FIG.  95.  Sagittate,  9G.  auriculate,  97.  halberd -shaped,  leaven. 

FIG.  9a  - 109.  Various  forms  of  radiate-veiiied  leaves. 
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kidney-shaped  (Fig.  100)  or  other  rounded  leaf,  with  the  margins  at 
the  base  brought  together  and  united. 

153.  As  lo  tllC  Apex,  the  following  terms  express  the  principal 
variations. 

Acuminate,  pointed,  or  tuper-pointed , when  the  summit  is  more  or 
less  prolonged  into  a narrowed  or  tapering  point,  as  in  Fig.  97. 

Acute,  when  ending  in  an  acute  angle  or  not  prolonged  point,  as 
in  Fig.  104,  98,  95,  See. 

Obtuse,  when  with  a blunt  or  rounded  point,  as  in  Fig.  105,89,  Sc c. 

Truncate,  with  the  end  as  if  cut  of T square,  as  in  Fig.  106,  94. 

Jietuse,  with  "Hie  rounded  summit  slightly  indented,  forming  a 
very  shallow  notch,  as  in  Fig.  107. 

Emarginate,  or  notched,  indented  at  the  end  more  decidedly,  as 
in  Fig.  108. 

Obcordate,  that  is,  inversely  heart-shaped,  where  an  obovate  leaf 
is  more  deeply  notched  at  the  end  (Fig.  109),  as  in  White  Clover  and 
Wood-sorrel ; so  as  to  resemble  a cordate  leaf  (Fig.  99)  inverted. 

Cuspidate,  tipped  with  a sharp  and  rigid  point ; as  in  Fig.  110. 

Mucronate,  abruptly  tipped  with  a small  and  short  point,  like  a 
projection  of  the  midrib  ; as  in  Fig.  111. 

Aristate,  awn-pointed,  and  bristle-pointed,  are  terms  used  when  this 
mucronate  point  is  extended  into  a longer  bristle-form  or  other 
slender  appendage. 

The  first  six  of  these  terms  can  be  applied  to  the  lower  as  well  as 
to  the  upper  end  of  a leaf  or  other  organ.  The  others  belong  to 
the  apex  only. 
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FIG,  103  - lit.  Forms  of  the  apex  of  leaves. 
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LESSON  IX. 

MORPHOLOGY  OF  LEAVES  AS  FOLIAGE. SIMPLE  AND  COM- 

POUND LEAVES,  STIPULES,  ETC. 

134.  In  the  foregoing  Lesson  leaves  have  been  treated  of  in  tlieir 
simplest  form,  namely,  as  consisting  of  a single  blade.  Hut  in  many 
cases  the  leaf  is  divided  into  a number  of  separate <Uades.  That  is, 

155.  Leaves  are  eillier  Simple  or  Compound.  They  arc  st,id  to  be 
simple,  when  the  blade  is  all  of  one  piece  : they  are  compound , when 
the  blade  consists  of  two  or  more  separate  pieces,  borne  upon  a 
common  leaf-stalk.  And  la-tween  these  two  kinds  every  interme- 
diate gradation  is  to  be  met  with.  This  will  appear  as  we  proceed 
to  notice  the  principal 

13G.  Forms  of  Crates  as  to  particular  Outline  or  degree  of  division. 
In  this  respect,  leaves  are  said  to  be 

Entire , when  their  general  outline  is  completely  filled  out,  so  that 
the  margin  is  an  even  line,  without  any  teeth  or  notches  ; as  in 
Fig.  83,  84,  100,  Ac. 

Serrate,  or  saw-toothed,  when  the  margin  only  is  cut  into  sharp 
teeth,  like  those  of  a saw,  and  pointing  forwards;  as  in  Fig.  112; 
also  90,  Ac. 


ns  id  in  ns  m i it 

Dentate,  or  toothed,  when  such  teeth  point  outwards,  instead 
of  forwards  ; as  in  Fig.  1 13. 


FIG.  112-  117.  Kind*  of  margin  of  learn*. 
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Crenatc , or  scalloped,  when  the  teeth  arc  broad  and  rounded  ; a3 
in  Fig.  114,  101. 

Repand,  undulate,  or  wavy,  when  the  margin  of  the  leaf  forms  a 
wavy  line,  bending  slightly  inwards  and  outwards  in  succession ; as 
in  Fig.  115. 

Sinuate,  when  the  margin  is  more  strongly  sinuous,  or  turned 
inwards  and  outwards,  as  in  Fig.  116. 

Incised,  cut,  or  jagged,  when  the  margin  is  cut  into  sharp,  deep, 
and  irregular  teeth  or  incisions,  as  in  Fig.  117. 

157.  When  leaves  are  more  deeply  cut,  and  with  a definite  number 
of  incisions,  they*hre  said,  as  a general  term,  to  be  lobed  ; the  parts 
being  called  lobes.  Their  number  is  expressed  by  the  phrase  two- 
lobed,  thrce-lobed , Jivc-lobed,  many-lobed , See.,  as  the  case  may  be. 
When  the  depth  and  character  of  the  lobing  needs  to  be  more  par- 
ticularly specified,  — as  is  often  the  case,  — the  following  terms  are 
employed,  viz. : 

Lobed,  when  the  incisions  do  not  extend  deeper  than  about  half- 
way between  the  margin  and  the  centre  of  the  blade,  if  so  far,  and 
are  more  or  less  rounded  ; as  in  the  leaves  of  the  Post-Oak,  Fig. 
118,  and  the  Hepatica,  Fig.  122. 

Cleft,  when  the  incisions  extend  half-way  down  or  more,  and 
especially  when  they  are  sharp,  as  in  Fig.  119,  123.  And  the 
phrases  two-cleft,  or,  in  the  Latin  form,  bifid;  three-cleft,  or  trifid; 
four-cleft,  or  quadrifid ; five-cleft,  or  quinquefid,  See.;  or  many-cleft, 
in  the  Latin  form  multifid,  — express  the  number  of  the  segments , 
or  ]>ortions. 

Parted,  when  the  incisions  are  still  deeper,  but  yet  do  not  quite 
reacli  to  the  midrib  or  the  base  of  the  blade;  as  in  Fig.  120,  124. 
And  the  terms  two-parted,  three-parted,  See.  express  the  number  of 
such  divisions. 

Divided,  when  the  incisions  extend  quite  to  the  midrib,  as  in  the 
lower  part  of  Fig.  121;  or  to  the  leaf-stalk,  as  in  I'ig.  125;  which 
makes  the  leaf  compound.  Here,  using  the  Latin  form,  the  leaf  is 
said  to  be  bisected,  trisected  (Fig.  125),  See.,  to  express  the  number 
of  the  divisions. 

158.  In  this  way  the  degree  of  division  is  described.  We  may 
likewise  express  the  mode  of  division.  The  notches  or  incisions, 
being  places  where  the  green  pulp  of  the  blade  has  not  wholly  filled 
up  the  framework,  correspond  with  the  reining ; as  we  perceive 
on  comparing  the  figures  118  to  121  with  figures  122  to  125.  The 
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upper  row  of  figures  consists  of  feather-veined,  or,  in  Latin  form, 
pinnate! //-veined  leaves  (145);  the  lower  row,  ot  radiate-vemed  or 
pahnatebj-veined  leaves  (140). 

ns  tit  im  »21 


159.  In  the  upper  row  the  incisions  all  point  towards  the  midrib, 
from  which  the  main  veins  arise,  the  incisions  (or  sinuses)  being 
between  the  main  veins.  That  is,  being  pinnate l/j  veined,  such 
leaves  are  pinnate hj  lobed  (Fig.  118),  pinnate ly  cleft , or  pinnatifxd 
(Fig.  119),  pinnately  parted  (Fig.  120),  or  p innately  divided  (Fig. 
121),  according  to  the  depth  of  the  incisions,  as  just  defined. 

160.  In  the  lower  row  of  figures,  as  the  main  veins  or  ribs  all 
proceed  from  the  Imse  of  the  blade  or  the  summit  of  the  leaf-stalk,  so 
the  incisions  all  point  in  that  direction.  That  is,  palmately-vQined 
leaves  are  pabnately  lobed  (Fig.  122),  pahnately  cleft  (Fig.  120), 
pahnately  parted  ( Fig.  1 24),  or  pahnately  divided  ( Fig.  125).  Some- 
times, instead  of  pahnately,  we  say  diyitately  cleft,  &c.,  which  means 
just  the  same. 


161.  To  be  still  more  particular,  the  number  of  the  lobes,  &c. 
may  come  into  the  phrase.  Thus,  Fig.  122  is  a pahnately  three- 
lobcd  ; Fig.  123,  a pahnately  three-cleft ; Fig.  124,  a pahnately  three- 
parted  ; Fig.  125,  a pahnately  three-divided , or  trisected , leaf.  The 


HO,  118-121.  Pinnatety  hd>cd,  cleft,  parted,  and  divided  leave*. 

FIG.  192-  1%.  Palruatcly  or  digitatcly  lobed,  cleft,  parted,  and  divided  leavca. 
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Sugar-Maple  and  the  Buttonwood  (Fig.  50)  have  palmately  five- 
lobed  leaves  ; the  Soft  White-Maple  palmately  Jive-parted  leaves;  and 
so  on.  And  in  the  other  sort,  the  Post-Oak  has  pinnately  seven- 
to  nine-lobed  leaves  ; the  Red-Oak  commonly  has  pinnately  seven-  to 
nine-cleft  leaves , See.,  Ac. 

162.  The  divisions,  lobes,  &c.  may  themselves  be  entire  (without 
teeth  or  notches,  15G),  as  in  Fig.  118,  122,  See.;  or  serrate  (Fig. 
124),  or  otherwise  toothed  or  incised  (Fig.  121 ) ; or  else  lobed,  cleft, 
parted,  See. : in  the  latter  cases  making  twice  pinnatijid,  twice  pal- 
mately or  pinnately  lobed,  parted,  or  divided  leaves,  Sc c.  F rom  these 
illustrations,  the  student  will  perceive  the  plan  by  which  the  bota- 
nist, in  two  or  three  words,  may  describe  any  one  of  the  almost 
endlessly  diversified  shapes  of  leaves,  so  as  to  convey  a perfectly 
clear  and  definite  idea  of  it. 

163.  Compound  Leaves.  These,  as  already  stated  (155),  do  not 
differ  in  any  absolute  way  from  the  divided  form  of  simple  leaves. 
A compound  leaf  is  one  which  lifts  its  blade  in  two  or  more  entirely 
separate  parts,  each  usually  with  a stalklet  of  its  own : and  the  stalk- 
let  is  often  jointed  (or  articulated ) with  the  main  leaf-stalk,  just  as 
this  is  jointed  with  the  stem.  When  this  is  the  case,  there  is  no 


doubt  that  the  leaf  is  compound.  But  when  the  pieces  have  no 
stalklcts,  and  are  not  jointed  with  the  main  leaf-stalk,  the  leaf  may 
be  considered  either  as  simple  and  divided,  or  compound,  according 
to  the  circumstances. 

FIG.  12fi.  rinnnto  with  an  odd  leaflet,  or  odd-pinnate.  127.  rinnato  with  a tendril. 
J2S.  Abruptly  pinnate  leaf. 
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104.  The  separate  pieces  or  little  blades  of  a compound  leaf  are 
called  leaflets. 

16d.  Compound  leaves  are  of  two  principal  kinds,  namely,  the 
pinnate  and  the  palmate  ; answering  to  the  two  modes  of  veining  in 
reticulated  leaves  (145-  147),  and  to  the  two  sorts  of  lobed  or  di- 
vided leaves  (158,  159). 

166.  Pinnate  leaves  are  those  in  which  the  leaflets  are  arranged 
on  the  sides  of  a main  leaf-stalk  ; as  in  Fig.  126-1 28.  They  answer 
to  the  feather-veined  (i.  c.  pinnately-reined)  simple  leaf ; as  will  be 
seen  at  once,  on  comparing  Fig.  126  with  the  figures  118  to  121. 
The  leaflets  of  the  former  answer  to  the  lohes  or  divisions  of  the 
latter ; and  the  continuation  of  the  petiole,  along  which  the  leaflets 
are  arranged,  answers  to  the  midrib  of  the  simple  leaf. 

167.  Three  sorts  of  pinnate  leaves  are  here  given.  Fig.  126  is 
pinnate  with  an  odd  or  end  leaflet , as  in  the  Common  Locust  and 
the  Ash.  Fig.  127  is  pinnate  with  a tendril  at  the  end , in  place  of 
the  odd  leaflet,  as  in  the  Vetches  and  the  Pea.  Fig.  128  is  abruptly 
pinnate,  having  a pair  of  leaflets  at  the  end,  like  the  rest  of  the  leaf- 
lets ; as  in  the  Honey-Locust. 

168.  Palmate  (also  named  digitate ) leaves  are  those  in  which  the 
leaflets  are  all  borne  on  the  very  tip  of  the  leaf-stalk,  as  in  the 
Lupine,  the  Common  Clover  (Fig.  136),  the  Virginia  Creeper  (Fig. 
62),  and  the  Ilorsechestnut and  Buckeye  (Fig.  129),  They  answer 
to  the  radiate -veined  or  pa/mate/i/- 

reined  simple  leaf;  as  is  seen  by 
comparing  Fig.  136  with  the  figures 
122  to  125.  That  is,  the  Clover- 
leaf  of  three  leaflets  is  the  same  as 
a pahnately  three-ribbed  leaf  cut 
into  three  separate  leaflets.  And 
such  a simple  five-lobed  leaf  as  that 
of  the  Sugar-Maple,  if  more  cut,  so 
as  to  separate  the  parts,  would  pro- 
duce a palmate  leaf  of  five  leaflets, 
like  that  of  the  Ilorsechestnut  or  Buckeye  (Fig.  129). 

169.  Either  sort  of  compound  leaf  may  have  any  number  of  leaf- 
lets ; though  palmate  leaves  cannot  well  have  a great  many,  since 
they  are  all  crowded  together  on  the  end  of  the  main  leaf-stalk. 


FIG.  120  r»lin»to  loaf  of  (ivo  leaflet!-,  of  Ilio  Sweot  Buckeye. 

6* 
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Some  Lupines  have  nine  or  eleven  ; the  Horsechcstnut  has  seven, 
the  Sweet  Buckeye  more  commonly  five,  the  Clover  three.  A pin- 
nate leaf  often  has  only  seven  or  five  leaflets,  ns  in  the  Wild  Bean 
or  Groundnut ; and  in  the  Common  Bean  it  has  only  three ; in 

some  rarer  cases  only  two  ; in 
the  Orange  and  Lemon  only 
one!  The  joint  at  the  place 
where  the  leaflet  is  united  with 
the  petiole  alone  distinguishes 
this  last  case  from  a simple 
leaf* 

170.  The  leaflets  of  a com- 
pound leaf  may  be  either  entire 
(as  in  Fig.  126-128),  or  ser- 
rate, or  lobed,  cleft,  parted, 
&c.:  in  fact,  they  may  pre- 
sent all  the  variations  of  simple 
leaves,  and  the  same  terms 
equally  apply  to  them. 

171.  When  this  division  is 
carried  so  far  as  to  separate 
what  would  be  one  leaflet  into 
two,  three,  or  several,  the  leaf 
becomes  doubly  or  twice  com- 
pound, either  pinnately  or  pal- 

130  matehj,  as  the  case  may  be. 

.,  loaves  of  the  Honey-Locust  aic 

For  example,  while  some  of  g tho  part 

simply  pinnaU,  that  is,  one,  pumair,  os  in  „• 


, When  the  botanist,  in  tW.i»BJ«»».  <°  «*"»  'h°  ^ 

— . — *■  “■  ~ 

he  leaf  is  compound,  lie  writes  : (of several  leaflets),  &c.,  or  else 

Pa!  untidy  bi/oliolate,  tri/oliolalc,  ylnrif  ' three,  four,  five,  or 

Pinnately  hi-,  In-,  quadri-,  or  plun-fol.olute  (that  is, 

several  leaflets),  ns  tho  caso  may  be. 


FIG.  130.  A twice-plnuato 


(abmplty)  leaf  Of  tlic  IIoncv-LocusL 
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arc  bipinnate , i.  c.  twice  pinnate,  as  in  Fig.  130.  If  these  leaflets 
were  again  divided  in  the  same  way,  the  leaf  would  become  thrice 
pinnate,  or  tripinnate,  as  in  many  Acacias.  The  first  divisions  are 
called  pinna  ; the  others,  pinnules ; and  the  last,  or  little  blades, 
leaflets. 

172.  So  the  palmate  leaf,  if  again  compounded  in  the  same  way, 
becomes  twice  palmate,  or,  as  we  say  when  the  divisions  are  in 
threes,  twice  temate  (in  Latin  form  bite  mate)  ; if  a third  time  com- 
pounded, thrice  temate  or  tritemate.  But  if  the  division  goes  still 
further,  or  if  the  degree  is  variable,  we  simply  say  that  the  leaf  is 
decompound ; either  palmately  or  pinnately  so,  as  the  case  may  be. 
Thus,  Fig.  138  represents  a four  times  ternately  compound,  in  other 
words  a ternately  decompound,  leaf  of  our  common  Meadow  Iiue. 

173.  So  exceedingly  various  are  the  kinds  and  shapes  of  leaves, 
that  we  have  not  yet  exhausted  the  subject.  We  have,  however, 
mentioned  the  principal  terms  used  in  describing  them.  Many 
others  will  be  found  in  the  glossary  nt  the  end  of  the  volume.  Some 
peculiar  sorts  of  leaves  remain  to  be  noticed,  which  the  student  might 
not  well  understand  without  some  explanation  ; such  as 

174.  Prrfolialc  l.ftlYfS.  A common  and  simple  case  of  this  sort  is 
found  in  two  species  of  Uvularia  or  Bell  wort,  where  the  stem  appears 
to  run  through  the  blade  of  the  leaf, 
near  one  end.  If  we  look  at  this  plant 
in  summer,  after  all  the  leaves  are 
formed,  we  may  see  the  meaning  of  this 
at  a glance.  For  then  we  often  find 
upon  the  same  stem  such  a series  of 
leaves  as  is  given  in  Fig.  131  : the  low- 
er leaves  are  perfoliate,  those  next  above 
less  so  ; then  some  (the  fourth  and  fifth) 
with  merely  a heart-shaped  clasping 
base,  and  finally  one  that  is  merely 
sessile.  The  leaf,  we  perceive,  becomes 
|>orfoliate  by  the  union  of  the  edges  of 
the  base  with  each  other  around  the 
stem  ; just  as  the  shield -shaped  leaf,  Fig. 

102,  comes  from  the  union  of  the  edges  of  the  base  of  such  a leaf 
as  Fig.  101.  Of  the  same  sort  are  the  upper  leaves  of  most  of 

no.  IS).  U)vm  of  Uvularia  (fHlwori) ; the  lower  one*  porfoliate,  iho  others  merely 
clasping, or  Iho  uppermost  only  Hostile. 
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the  true  Honeysuckles  (Fig.  132):  but  here  it  is  a pair  of  oppo- 
site leaves,  with  their  contiguous  broad  bases  grown  together,  which 
makes  what  seems  to  be  one  round  leaf,  with  the  stem  running 
through  its  centre.  This  is  seen  to  be  the  case,  by  comparing 
together  the  upper  and  the  lowest  leaves  of  the  same  branch. 
Leaves  of  this  sort  are  said  to  be  connate-perfoliate. 

175.  Eqnitant  Leaves.  While  ordinary 
leaves  spread  horizontally,  and  present 
one  face  to  the  sky  and  the  other  to  the 
earth,  there  are  some  that  present  their 
tip  to  the  sky,  and  their  faces  right 
and  left  to  the  horizon.  Among  these 
are  the  cquitant  leaves  of  the  Iris  or 
Flower-de-Luce.  On  careful  inspection 
we  shall  find  that  each  leaf  was  formed 
folded  together  length- 
wise, so  that  what 
would  be  the  upper 
surface  is  within,  and 
all  grown  together,  ex- 
cept next  the  bottom, 

_ where  each  leaf  covers 

133 

the  next  younger  one.  It  was  from  their  strad- 
dling over  each  other,  like  a man  on  horseback  (as 
is  seen  in  the  cross-section,  Fig.  134),  that  Linmcus, 
with  his  lively  fancy,  called  these  eqnitant  leaves. 

176.  Leaves  with  no  distinction  of  Petiole  and  Blade. 

The  leaves  of  Iris  just  mentioned  show  one  form 
of  this.  The  flat  but  narrow  I31 

leaves  of  Jonquils,  Daffodils, 
and  the  like,  are  other  in- 
stances. Needle-shaped  leaves, 
like  those  of  the  Pine  (Fig. 

140),  Larch  (Fig.  139),  and 
Spruce,  and  the  awl-shaped 
as  well  as  the  scale-shaped 
leaves  of  Junipers,  Red  Ce- 


FIG.  139.  Branch  of  a Yellow  Honeysuckle,  with  connate-perfoliate  leaves. 

FIG.  133.  Rootstock  and  cquitant  leaves  of  Iris.  J3L  A section  across  tlte  cltstsr  of 
leavos  at  the  bottom. 
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dar,  and  Arbor- Vitae  (Fig.  135),  are  different  examples.  These 
Inst  are  leaves  serving  for  foliage,  but  having  as 

a 

little  spread  of  surface  as  possible.  They  make 
up  for  this,  however,  by  their  immense  numbers. 

177.  Sometimes  the  petiole  expands  and  flattens, 
and  takes  the  place  of  the  blade ; as  in  numerous 
New  Holland  Acacias,  some  of  which  are  now 
common  in  greenhouses.  Such  counterfeit  blades 
are  called  phyllodia , — meaning  leaf-like  bodies. 
They  may  be  known  from  true  blades  by  their 
standing  edgewise,  their  margins  being  directed 
upwards  and  downwards  ; while  in  true  blades  the 
faces  look  upwards  and  downwards ; excepting  in 
equitant  leaves,  as  al- 
ready explained,  and 
in  those  which  are 
turned  edgewise  by 
a twist,  such  ns  those  of  the  Cnllis- 
temon  or  Bottle-brush  Flower  of  our 
greenhouses,  and  other  Dry  Myrtles 
of  New  Holland,  Ac. 

178.  Stipules,  the  pair  of  appendages 
which  is  found  at  the  base  of  the  peti- 
ole in  many  leaves  (133),  should  also 
be  considered  in  respect  to  their  very 
varied  forms  and  appearances.  More 
commonly  they  appear  like  little  blades, 
on  each  side  of  the  leaf-stalk,  as  in  the 
Quince  (Fig.  83),  and  more  strikingly 
in  the  Hawthorn  and  in  the  Pea.  Here 
they  remain  as  long  as  the  rest  of  the 
leaf,  and  serve  for  the  same  purpose 
as  the  blade.  Very  commonly  they 
serve  for  bud-scales,  and  fall  off  when 
the  leaves  expand,  as  in  the  Fig-tree, 
and  the  Magnolia  (where  they  are  large  and  conspicuous),  or  soon 


FIG.  135.  Twig  of  Arbor- Vita;,  with  its  two  sons  of  leaves : viz.  some  awl-shaped,  the 
others  scale-like  ; qtc  latter  on  the  branchlets,  a. 

1 1<i'  ,86-  ,-oaf  °f  Rod  Clover : at,  stipules,  adhering  to  the  base  of  />,  the  petiole  : b.  blado 
of  three  leaflets. 

His.  13,.  Cart  of  stem  and  loaf  of  Prince's- Feather  (Polygonum  orientate)  with  the  united 
sheathing  stipules  forming  a sheath. 
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afterwards,  a3  in  the  Tulip-tree.  In  the  Pea  the  stipules  make  a 
very  conspicuous  part  of  the  leaf ; while  in  the  Bean  they  are  quite 
small ; and  in  the  Locust  they  are  reduced  to  bristles  or  prickles. 
Sometimes  the  stipules  are  separate  and  distinct  (Fig.  83):  often 
they  are  united  with  the  base  of  the  leaf-stalk,  as  in  the  Rose  and 
the  Clover  (Fig.  136):  and  sometimes  they  grow  together  by  both 
margins,  so  as  to  form  a sheath  around  the  stem,  above  the  leaf,  as 
in  the  Buttonwood,  the  Dock,  and  almost  all  the  plants  of  the 
Polygonum  Family  (Fig.  137). 

179.  The  sheaths  of  Grasses  bear  the  blade  on  their  summit,  and 
therefore  represent  a form  of  the  petiole.  The  small  and  thin  ap- 
pendage which  is  commonly  found  at  the  top  of  the  sheath  (called  a 
ligule)  here  answers  to  the  stipule. 

FIG.  138.  Ternately-deconipound  leaf  of  Meadow  Ruo  (Thai ict rum  Cornuti). 
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LESSON  X. 

THE  ARRANGEMENT  OF  LEAVES. 

180.  Under  this  head  we  may  consider, — 1.  the  arrangement  of 
leaves  on  the  stem,  or  what  is  sometimes  called  thvllotaxy  (from 
two  Greek  words  meaning  leaf-order)  ; and  2.  the  wavs  in  which 
they  are  packed  together  in  the  bud,  or  their  vernation  (the  word 
meaning  their  spring  state). 

181.  Phyllotnxy.  As  already  explained  (48,  49),  leaves  arc  ar- 
ranged on  the  stem  in  two  principal  ways.  They  are  either 

Alternate  (Fig.  131,  143),  that  is,  one  after  another,  only  a single 
leaf  arising  from  each  node  or  joint  of  the  stem;  or 

Opposite  (Fig.  147),  when  there  is  a pair  of  leaves  on  each  joint 
of  the  stem  ; one  of  the  two  leaves  being  in  this  case  always  situ- 
ated exactly  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  stem  from  the  other.  A 
third,  but  uncommon  arrangement,  may  lx;  added  ; namely,  the 

W/iorled,  or  vcrticiUale.  (Fig.  148),  when  there  are  three  or  more 
leaves  in  a circle  (whorl  or  verticil)  on  one  joint  of  stem.  I5ut  this 
is  only  a variation  of  the  opposite  mode;  or  rather  the  latter  ar- 
rangement is  the  same  as  the  whorled,  with  the  number  of  the 
leaves  reduced  to  two  in  each  whorl. 

182.  Only  one  leaf  is  ever  produced  from  the  same  point.  When 
two  are  borne  on  the  same  joint,  they  are  always  on  oppo-ite  sides 
of  the  stem,  that  is,  are  separated  by  half  the  circumference  ; wh<>n 
in  whorls  of  three,  four,  five,  or  any  other  number,  they  are  equally 
distributed  around  the  joint  of  stem,  at  a distance  of  one  third,  one 
fourth,  or  one  fifth  of  the  circumfer- 
ence from  each  other,  according  to 
their  number.  So  they  always  have 
the  greatest  possible  divergence  from 
each  other.  Two  or  more  leaves  lx:, 
longing  to  the  same  joint  of  stem 
never  stand  side  by  side,  or  one 
above  the  other,  in  a cluster. 

183.  What  are  called  clustered  or  fascicled  leaves,  and  which 


FIG.  139.  Cluttered  or  fascicled  loaves  of  tite  Inarch 
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appear  to  be  so,  are  always  the  leaves  of  a whole  branch  which 
remains  so  very  short  that  they  are  all  crowded  together  in  a 
bundle  or  rosette ; as  in  the  spring  leaves  of  the  Barberry  and  of 
the  Larch  (Fig.  139).  In  these  cases  an  examination  shows  them 
to  be  nothing  else  than  alternate  leaves,  very  much  crowded  on  a 
short  spur;  and  some  of  these  spurs  arc  seen  in  the  course  of  the 
season  to  lengthen  into  ordinary  shoots  with  scattered  alternate 
leaves.  So,  likewise,  each  cluster  of  two  or  three  needle-shaped 
leaves  in  Pitch  Pines  (as  in  Fig.  140),  or  of  five  leaves 
in  White  Pine,  answers  to  a similar,  extremely  short 
branch,  springing  from  the  axil  of  a thin  and  slender 
scale,  which  represents  a leaf  of  the  main  shoot.  For 
Pines  produce  two  kinds  of  leaves;  — 1.  primary,  the 
proper  leaves  of  the  shoots,  not  as  foliage,  but  in  the 
shape  of  delicate  scales  in  spring,  which  soon  fall  away ; 
and  2.  secondary,  the  fascicled  leaves,  from  buds  in  the 
axils  of  the  former,  and  these  form  the  actual  foliage. 

184.  Spiral  Arrangement  of  Leaves.  If  we  examine  any 
alternate-leaved  stem,  we  shall  find  that  the  leaves  are 
placed  upon  it  in  symmetrical  order,  and  in  a way  per- 
fectly uniform  for  each  species,  but  different  in  different 
plants.  If  we  draw  a line  from  the  insertion  (i.  e.  the 
point  of  attachment)  of  one  leaf  to  that  of  the  next,  and 
so  on,  this  line  will  wind  spirally  around  the  stem  as  it 
rises,  and  in  the  same  species  will  always  have  just  the 
same  number  of  leaves  upon  it  for  each  turn  round  the 
stem.  That  is,  any  two  successive  leaves  will  always 
be  separated  from  each  other  by  just  an  equal  portion 
of  the  circumference  of  the  stem.  The  distance  in  height  between 
any  two  leaves  may  vary  greatly,  even  on  the  same  shoot,  for  that 
depends  upon  the  length  of  the  intemodes  or  spaces  between  each 
leaf;  but  the  distance  as  measured  around  the  circumference  (in 
other  words,  the  angular  divergence , or  angle  formed  by  any  two 
successive  leaves)  is  uniformly  the  same. 

185.  The  greatest  possible  divergence  is,  of  course,  where  the 
second  leaf  stands  on  exactly  the  opposite  side  of  the  stem  from  the 
first,  the  third  on  the  side  opposite  the  second,  and  therefore  over  the 

FIG.  HO.  Piece  of  a branchlet  of  Pitch  Pine,  with  three  leaves  in  a fascicle  or  bumile,  in 
tho  aril  of  a thin  scale  which  answers  to  a primary  leaf.  The  bundlo  is  surround  od  at  Uie 
base  by  a short  sheath,  formed  of  the  dolicato  scales  of  tho  axillary  bud. 
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first,  and  the  fourth  over  the  second.  This  brings  all  the  leaves  into 
two  ranks,  one  on  one  side  of  the  stem  and  one  on  the  other ; and 
is  therefore  called  the  two-raided  arrangement.  It  occurs  in  all 
Grasses,  — in  Indian  Corn,  for  instance;  also  in  the  Spiderwort,  the 
Bell  wort  (Fig.  131)  and  Iris  (Fig.  132),  in  the  Basswood  or  Lime- 
tree,  &c.  This  is  the  simplest  of  all  arrangements. 

18G.  Next  to  this  is  the  t/tree-ranied  arrangement,  such  as  we 
see  in  Sedges,  and  in  the  Veratrum  or  White  Hellebore.  The  plan 
of  it  is  shown  on  a Sedge  in  Fig.  141,  and  in  a diagram  or  cross- 
section  underneath,  in  Fig.  142.  Here  the 
second  leaf  is  placed  one  third  of  the  way 
round  the  stem,  the  third  leaf  two  thirds  of 
the  way  round,  the  fourth  leaf  accordingly 
directly  over  the  first,  the  fifth  over  the 
second,  and  so  on.  That  is,  three  leaves 
occur  in  each  turn  round  the  stem,  and  they 
are  separated  from  each  other  by  one  third 
of  the  circumference. 

187.  The  next  and  one  of  the  most  com- 
mon is  t he  Jive-ranked  arrangement;  which 
is  seen  in  the  Apple  (Fig.  143),  Cherry, 

Poplar,  and  the  greater  part  of  our  trees 
and  shrubs.  In  this  case  the  line  traced 
from  leaf  to  leaf  will  pass  twice  round  the 
stem  before  it  reaches  a leaf  situated  di- 
rectly over  any  below  (Fig.  144).  Here 
the  sixth  leaf  is  over  the  first ; the  leaves 
stand  in  five  perpendicular  ranks,  equally 
distant  from  each  other;  and  the  distance 
between  any  two  successive  leaves  is  just 
two  fifths  of  the  circumference  of  the  stem. 

188.  The  five-ranked  arrangement  _s  expressed  by  the  fraction  §. 
This  fraction  denotes  the  divergence  of  the  successive  leaves,  i.  e.  the 
angle  they  form  with  each  other:  the  numerator  also  expresses  the 
number  of  turns  made  round  the  stem  by  the  spiral  line  in  complet- 
ing one  cycle  or  set  of  leaves,  namely  2;  and  the  denominator  gives 
the  number  ot  leaves  in  each  cycle,  or  the  number  of  perpendicular 

Fin.  Ml.  I*iece  of  the  *ta!k  of  a Hedge.  with  tho  leave*  rut  awnv.  leaving  their  ba.e*  ; 
tlw  leave*  are  numbered  in  order,  from  I to  ft.  Hi  Diagram  or  rrrrta  aarliun  of  the  vauie, 
all  In  one  plane  ; tho  leave*  emularly  numbered. 
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ranks,  namely  5.  In  the  same  way  the  fraction  £ stands  for  the 
two-ranked  mode,  and  $ for  the  three-ranked : and  so  these  different 
sorts  arc  expressed  by  the  series  of  fractions  £, 
§•  And  the  other  cases  known  follow  in  the 
same  numerical  progression. 

189.  rhe  next  is  the  eight-ranked  arrange- 
ment, where  the  ninth  leaf  stands  over  the  first, 
and  three  turns  are  made  m-ound  the  stem  to 
reach  it;  so  it  is  expressed  by  the  fraction  g. 
This  is  seen  in  the  Holly,  and  in  the  common 
Plantain.  Then  comes  the  thirteen-ranked  ar- 
rangement, in  which  the  fourteenth  leaf  is  over 
the  first,  after  five  turns  around  the  stem.  Of 
this  we  have  a good  example  in  the  common 
Ilouselcek  (Fig.  14G). 

190.  The  series  so  far, 

then,  is  f,  §,  ft;  the 

numerator  and  the  denomi- 
nator of  each  fraction  being 
those  of  the  two  next  pre- 
ceding ones  added  together. 

At  this  rate  the  next  higher 
should  be  ft,  then  and 
so  on  ; and  in  fact  just  such 
cases  are  met  with,  and  (commonly)  no  others. 
These  higher  sorts  are  found  in  the  Pine  Fam- 
ily, both  in  the  leaves  and  the  cones  (Fig.  324), 
and  in  many  other  plants  with  small  and  crowd- 
ed leaves.  But  the  number  of  the  ranks,  or  of 
leaves  in  each  cycle,  can  here  rarely  be  made 
out  by  direct  inspection : they  may  be  ascer- 
tained, however,  by  certain  simple  mathematical 
computations,  which  are  rather  too  technical  for 
these  Lessons. 


148 


FIG.  143.  Shoot  with  it*  leaves  5-ranked.  the  sixth  leaf  over  the  first ; as  in  the  Apple-tree. 

FIG.  144.  Diagram  of  this  arrangement,  with  a spiral  lino  drawn  from  the  attachment  of 
one  leaf  to  the  next,  and  so  on  ; the  parts  on  the  *ido  turned  from  the  eye  are  fainter. 

FIG.  145.  A ground-plan  of  the  same  ; the  section  of  the  leave*  similarly  numbered  j a 
dotted  line  drawn  from  the  edge  of  one  lenf  to  that  of  the  next  completes  the  spiral. 

FIG.  14fi.  A young  plant  of  the  Houseleek,  with  the  leave*  (not  yet  expanded)  numbered, 
and  exhibiting  the  13  ranked  arrangement. 
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191.  The  arrangement  of  opposite  leaves  (181)  is  usually  very 
simple.  The  second  pair  is  placed  over  the  intervals  of  the  first ; 
the  third  over  the  intervals  of  the  second,  and  so  on  (Fig.  147)  ; the 
successive  pairs  thus  crossing  each  other,  — 
commonly  at  right  angles,  so  as  to  make  four 
upright  rows.  And  whorled  leaves  (Fig-  148) 
follow  a similar  plan. 

192.  So  the  place  of  every'  leaf  on  every  plant 
is  fixed  beforehand  by  unerring  mathematical 
rule.  As  the  stem  groves  on,  leaf  after  leaf  ap- 
pears exactly  in  its  predes- 
tined place,  producing  a per- 
fect symmetry;  — a symme- 
try which  manifests  itself  not 
in  one  single  monotonous 
pattern  for  all  plants,  but  in 
a definite  number  of  forms 
exhibited  by  different  spe- 
cies, and  arithmetically  ex- 
pressed by  the  series  of  frac- 
tions, j,  f,  jj,  y\j,  r?r,  Arc.,  according  as  the  formative  energy  in 
its  spiral  course  up  the  developing  stem  lays  down  at  corrcsjionding 
intervals  2,  3,  5,  8,  13,  or  21  ranks  of  alternate  leaves. 

193.  Vernation,  sometimes  called  Pr&foliation,  relates  to  the  way 
in  which  leaves  are  disposed  in  the  bud  (180).  It  comprises  two 
things ; — 1st,  the  way  in  which  each  separate  leaf  is  folded,  coiled,  or 
packed  up  in  the  bud  ; and  2d,  the  arrangement  of  the  leaves  in  the 
bud  with  respect  to  one  another.  The  latter  of  course  depends  very 
much  upon  the  phyllotttxv,  i.  e.  the  position  and  order  of  the  leaves 
u]>on  the  stem.  The  same  terms  are  used  for  it  as  for  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  leaves  of  the  flower  in  the  flower-bud : so  wc  may  pass 
them  by  until  we  come  to  treat  of  the  flower  in  this  respect. 

191.  As  to  each  leaf  separately,  it  is  sometimes  straight  and 
open  in  vernation,  but  more  commonly  it  is  either  bent,  folded,  or 
rolled  up.  When  the  upper  part  is  bent  down  upon  the  lower, 
as  the  young  blade  in  the  Tulip-tree  is  bent  upon  the  leafstalk, 
it  is  said  to  be  ivjkxed  or  reclined  in  vernation.  When  foiled 

FIG.  147.  Opprwife  leave*  of  (he  Spindle-tree  or  Burning-hnth. 

FIO.  H8.  Whorled  or  veruclUate  leave*  of  Ualiuni  or  Bedxraw. 
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by  the  midrib  so  that  the  two  halves  are  placed  face  to  face,  it  is 
conduplicnte  (Fig.  149),  as  in  the  Magnolia,  the  Cherry,  and  the 
Oak : when  folded  back  and  forth  like  the  plaits  of  a fan,  it  is  plicate 
or  plaited  (Fig.  150),  as  in  the  Maple  and  Currant.  If  rolled, 
it  may  be  so  either  from  the  tip  downwards,  as  in  Ferns  and  the 
Sundew  (Fig.  154),  when  in  unrolling  it  resembles  the  head  of  a 
crosier,  and  is  said  to  be  circinate  ; or  it  may  be  rolled  up  parallel 
with  the  axis,  either  from  one  edge  into  a coil,  when  it  is  convolute 
(Fig.  151),  as  in  the  Apricot  and  Plum,  or  rolled  from  both  edges 
towards  the  midrib;  — sometimes  inwards,  when  it  is  involute  (Fig. 
152),  as  in  the  Violet  and  Water-Lily  ; sometimes  outwards,  when 
it  is  revolute  (Fig.  153),  in  the  Rosemary  and  Azalea.  The  figures 
are  diagrams,  representing  sections  through  the  leaf,  in  the  way 
they  were  represented  by  Linnaeus. 


THE  ARRANGEMENT  OF  FLOWERS  ON  THE  STEM,  OR  INFLO- 
RESCENCE. 

195.  Thus  far  we  have  been  considering  the  vegetation  of  the 
plant,  and  studying  those  parts,  viz.  root,  stem,  and  leaves,  by  which 
it  increases  in  size  and  extent,  and  serves  the  purpose  of  its  indi- 
vidual life.  But  after  a time  each  plant  produces  a different  set  of 
organs,  — viz.  flowers,  fruit,  and  seed,  — subservient  to  a different 
purpose,  that  is,  the  increase  in  numbers,  or  the  continuance  of  the 
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species.  The  plant  reproduces  itself  in  new  individuals  by  seed. 
Therefore  the  seed , and  the  fruit  in  which  the  seed  is  formed,  and 
the  flower,  from  which  the  fruit  results,  are  named  the  Organs  of 
Reproduction  or  Fructification.  These  we  may  examine  in  succes- 
sion. We  begin,  of  course,  with  the  flower.  And  the  first  thing  to 
consider  is  the 

196.  InflorfSffnre,  or  the  mode  of  flowering,  that  is,  the  situation 
and  arrangement  of  blossoms  on  the  plant.  Various  as  this  arrange- 
ment may  seem  to  be,  all  is  governed  by  a simple  law,  which  is 
easily  understood.  As  the  position  of  every  leaf  is  fixed  beforehand 
by  a mathematical  law  which  prescribes  when;  it  shall  stand  (192), 
so  is  that  of  every  blossom;  — and  by  the  same  law  in  both  cases. 
For  flowers  are  buds,  developed  in  a particular  way;  and  flower- 
buds  occupy  the  position  of  leaf-buds,  and  no  other  As  leaf-buds 
are  either  terminal  (at  the  summit  of  a stern  or  branch,  42),  or 
axillary  (in  the  axil  of  a leaf,  43),  so  likewise 

197.  Flowers  are  either  terminal  or  axillary.  In  blossoming  as 
in  vpgetation  we  have  only  buds  terminating  (i.  e.  on  the  summit  of) 
stems  or  branches,  and  buds  from  the  axils  of  leaves.  But  while 
the  same  plant  commonly  produces  both  kinds  of  leaf-buds,  it  rarely 
bears  flowers  in  both  situations.  These  are  usually  either  all  axil- 
lary or  all  terminal;  — giving  rise  to  two  classes  of  inflorescence, 
viz.  the  determinate  and  the  indeterminate. 

198.  Indeterminate  Inflorescence  is  that  where  the  flowers  nil  arise 
from  axillary  buds;  ns  in  Fig.  155,  156,  157,  Ac.;  and  the  reason 
why  it  is  called  indetermi- 
nate (or  indefinite ) is,  that 
while  the  axillary  buds 
give  rise  to  flowers,  the 
terminal  bud  goes  on  to 
grow,  and  continues  the 
stem  indefinitely. 

199.  Where  the  flowers  arise,  as  in  Fig.  155,  singly  from  the 
axils  of  the  ordinary  leaves  of  the  plant,  they  do  not  form  flower- 
clusters,  but  are  axillary  and  solitary.  But  when  several  or  many 
flowers  are  produced  near  each  other,  the  accompanying  leaves  are 
usually  of  smaller  size,  and  often  of  a different  shape  or  character: 
then  they  are  called  bracts ; and  the  flowers  thus  brought  together 


FtO.  IDS  Moneywort  (Lytimacliia  nummularis)  of  the  garden*,  with  axillary  flower*- 
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form  one  cluster  or  inflorescence.  The  sorts  of  inflorescence  of  the 
indeterminate  class  which  have  received  separate  names  are  chiefly 
the  following : viz.  the  Raceme,  the  Corymb,  the  Umbel,  the  Spike, 
the  Head,  the  Spadix,  the  Catkin,  and  the  Panicle. 

200.  Before  illustrating  these,  one  or  two  terms,  of  common  oc- 
currence, may  be  defined.  A flower  (or  other  body)  which  has  no 
stalk  to  support  it,  but  which  sits  directly  on  the  stem  or  axis  it  pro- 
ceeds from,  is  said  to  be  sessile.  If  it  has  a stalk,  this  is  called  its 
pedvncle.  If  the  whole  flower-cluster  is  raised  on  a stalk,  this  is 
called  the  peduncle,  or  the  common  peduncle  (Fig.  15G,  p) ; and  the 
stalk  of  each  particular  flower,  if  it  have  any,  is  called 
the  pedicel  or  partial  peduncle  (p').  The  portion 
of  the  general  stalk  along  which  flowers  are  dis- 
posed is  called  the  axis  of  inflorescence,  or,  when  cov- 
ered with  sessile  flowers,  the  rhachis  (back-bone),  and 
sometimes  the  receptacle.  The  leaves  of  a flower- 
cluster  generally  are  termed  bracts.  But  when  we 
wish  particularly  to  distinguish  them,  those  on  the 
peduncle,  or  main  axis,  and  which  have  a flower  in 
their  axil,  take  the  name  of  bracts  (Fig.  156,  b) ; and 
those  on  the  pedicels  or  partial  flower-stalks,  if  any, 
that  of  bractlets  (Fig.  15G,  b'). 

201.  A Raceme  (Fig.  15G,  157)  is  that  form  of  flower- 
cluster  in  which  the  flowers,  each  on  their  own  foot- 
stalk or  pedicel,  are  arranged  along  a common  stalk 
or  axis  of  inflorescence ; as  in  the  Lily  of  the  Valley, 
Currant,  Choke-Cherry,  Barberry,  Ac.  Each  flower 
comes  from  the  axil  of  a small  leaf,  or  bract,  which, 
however,  is  often  so  small  that  it  might  escape  notice, 
and  which  sometimes  (as  in  the  Mustard  Family)  disappears  alto- 
gether. The  lowest  blossoms  of  a raceme  are  of  course  the  oldest, 
and  therefore  open  first,  and  the  order  of  blossoming  is  ascending , 
from  the  bottom  to  the  top.  The  summit,  never  being  stopped  by 
a terminal  flower,  may  go  on  to  grow,  and  often  does  so  (as  in  the 
common  Shepherd’s  Burse),  producing  lateral  flowers  one  after  an- 
other the  whole  summer  long. 

202.  All  the  various  kinds  of  flower-clusters  pass  one  into  another 


i 


FIG.  156. 
lets  (&')• 


A Raceme,  with  a general  pcdunclo  (p),  pedicels  (p'),  bracts  (b),  and  bract- 
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l»y  intermediate  gradations  of  every  sort.  For  instance,  if  we 
lengthen  the  lower  pedicels  of  a raceme,  and  keep  the  main  axis 
rather  short,  it  is  converted  into 

203.  A Corymb  (Fig.  158).  This  is  the  same  as  a raceme,  except 
that  it  is  flat  and  broad,  either  convex,  or  level-topped,  as  in  the 
Hawthorn,  owing  to  the  lengthening  of  the  lower  pedicels  while  the 
uppermost  remain  shorter. 

204.  The  main  tixis  of  a corymb  is  short,  at  least  in  comparison 
with  the  lower  pedicels.  Only  supfH>se  it  to  be  so  much  contracted 
that  the  bracts  are  all  brought  into  a cluster  or  circle,  and  the 
corymb  becomes 

205.  An  Umbel  (Fig.  159), — as  in  the  Milkweed  and  Primrose, 
— a sort  of  flower-cluster  where  the  jredicels  all  spring  apparently 
from  the  same  point,  from  the  top  of  the  peduncle,  so  as  to  resemble, 
when  spreading,  the  rays  of  an  umbrella,  w hence  the  name.  Here 
the  pedicels  are  sometimes  called  the  ray.r  of  the  umbel.  And  the 
bracts,  when  brought  in  this  way  into  a cluster  or  circle,  form  what 
is  called  an  involucre. 


20C.  I'  or  the  same  reason  that  the  order  of  blossoming  in  a ra- 
ceme is  ascending  (201),  in  the  corymb  and  umbel  it  is  centripetal, 
that  is,  it  proceeds  from  the  margin  or  circumference  regularly  to- 
wards the  centre ; the  lower  flowers  of  the  former  answering  to  the 
outer  ones  of  the  latter.  Indeterminate  inflorescence,  therefore,  is 
said  to  be  centripetal  in  evolution.  And  by  having  this  order  of 
blossoming,  all  the  sorts  may  be  distinguished  from  those  of  the 
other,  or  the  determinate  class.  In  all  the  foregoing  cases  the 
flowers  are  raised  on  pedicels.  These,  however,  are  very  short  in 
! many  instances,  or  are  wanting  altogether;  when  the  flowers  ore 
teuile  (200).  They  are  so  in 

rin.  157.  A raceme.  158.  A coryinji.  150.  An  umbel. 
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207.  Tile  Spike.  This  is  a flower-cluster  with  a more  or  less 
lengthened  axis,  along  which  the  flowers  are  sessile  or 
nearly  so;  as  in  the  Mullein  and  the  Plantain  (Fig.  160). 
It  is  just  the  same  as  a raceme,  therefore,  without  any 
pedicels  to  the  flowers. 

208.  The  Head  is  a round  or  roundish  cluster  of  flowers 
which  are  sessile  on  a very  short  axis  or  receptacle,  ns  in 
the  Button-ball,  Button-bush  (Fig.  161),  and  Red  Clover. 
It  is  just  what  a spike  would  become  If  its  axis  were 
shortened ; or  an  umbel,  if  its  pedicels  were  all  shortened 
until  the  flowers  became  sessile  or  apparently  so.  The 
head  of  the  Button-bush  (Fig.  161)  is  naked  ; but  that  of 
the  Thistle,  of  the  Dandelion,  the  Cichory  (Fig.  221), 
and  the  like,  is  surrounded  by  empty  bracts,  which  form 
an  involucre.  Two  particular  forms  of  the  spike  and  the 
head  have  received  particular  names,  namely,  the  Spadix 
and  the  Catkin. 

209.  A Spadix  is  nothing  but  a fleshy  spike  or  head,  with  small 
and  often  imperfect  flowers,  as  in  the  Calla,  the  Indian  Turnip 
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(Fig.  162),  Sweet  Flag,  &e.  It  is  commonly  covered  by  a peculiar 
enveloping  leaf,  called  a spathe. 


FIG.  1G0. 
FIG.  161. 
FIG.  162. 


;>ike  of  the  common  Plantain  or  Ribwort, 
ead  of  the  Button-bush  (Cephalanthus). 

laduc  and  spathe  of  llio  Indian  Turnip ; tho  latter  cut  through  below. 
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210.  A Calkiil  or  Ament  is  the  name  given  to  the  scaly  sort  of  spike 
of  the  Birch  anil  Alder,  the  Willow  and  Poplar,  and  one  sort  of 
flower-clusters  of  the  Oak,  Hickory,  and  the  like;  — on  which  ac- 
count these  are  called  Amentaceous  trees. 

211.  Sometimes  these  forms  of  flower-clusters  become  compound. 
For  example,  the  stalks  which,  in  the  simple  umbel  such  as  has 
been  described  (Fig.  15D),  are  the  pedicels  of  single  flowers,  may 
themselves  branch  in  the  same  way  at  the  top,  mid  so  each  become 
the  support  of  a smaller  umbel;  as  is  the  case  in  the  Parsnip,  Cara- 
way, and  almost  the  whole  of  the  great  family  of  what  are  called 
Umbelliferous  (i.  e.  umbel-bearing)  plants.  Here  the  whole  is 
termed  a compound  umbel ; and  the  smaller  or  partial  umbels  take 
the  name  in  English  of  umbellets.  The  general  involucre , at  the 
base  of  the  main  umbel,  keeps  that  name ; while  that  at  the  base 
of  each  umbellet  is  termed  a partial  involucre  or  an  involuceL 

212.  So  a corymb  (Fig.  1.18)  with  its  separate  stalks  branching 
again,  and  bearing  smaller  clusters  of  the  same 
sort,  is  a compound  corymb ; of  which  the  Moun- 
tain Ash  is  a good  example.  A raceme  where 
what  would  be  the  pedicels  of  single  flowers 
become  stalks,  along  which  flowers  arc  disposed 
on  their  own  pedicels,  forms  a compound  raceme , 
as  in  the  Goat’s-beard  and  the  False  Spikenard. 
But  when  what  would  have  been  a raceme  or  a 
corymb  branches  irregularly  into  an  open  and 
more  or  less  compound  flower-cluster,  wre  have 
what  is  called 

213.  A Puuirle  (Fig.  163);  ns  in  the  Oat  and 
in  most  common  Grasses.  Such  a raceme  as  that 
of  the  diagram,  Fig.  156,  would  be  changed  into 
a panicle  like  Fig.  163,  by  the  production  of  a 
flower  from  the  axil  of  each  of  the  brtTctlets  b. 

214.  A ThyrsOS  is  a compact  panicle  of  a pyram- 
idal or  oblong  shape ; such  as  a bunch  of  grapes, 

na  or  the  cluster  of  the  Lilac  or  Ilorsechestnut. 

215.  Ilf  terminate  I Itflorr.seeurc  is  that  in  which  the  flowers  are  from 
terminal  buds.  The  simplest  case  is  where  a stem  bears  a soli- 
tary, terminal  flower,  as  in  Fig.  163*.  This  stops  the  growth  of 

FIG.  1C3.  A Pan  tela 
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ARRANGEMENT  OF  FLOWERS  ON  THE  STEM.  [LESSON  11. 


the  stem ; for  its  terminal  bud,  being  changed  into  a blossom,  can 
no  more  lengthen  in  the  manner  of  a leaf-bud.  An  y further  growth 

b a b c b e a c b e 


must  be  from  axillary  buds  developing  into  branches.  If  such 
branches  are  leafy  shoots,  at  length  terminated  by  single  blossoms, 
the  inflorescence  still  consists  of  solitary  flowers  at  the  summit  of  the 
stem  and  branches.  But  if  the  flowering  branches  bear  only  bracts 
in  place  of  ordinary  leaves,  the  result  is  the  kind  of  flower-cluster 
called 


216.  A Cyme.  This  is  commonly  a flat-topped  or  con- 
vex flower-cluster,  like  a corymb,  only  the  blossoms  are 
from  terminal  buds.  Fig.  164  illustrates  the  simplest 
cyme  in  a plant  with  opposite  leaves,  namely,  with  three 
flowers.  The  middle  flower,  a,  terminates  the  stem ; 
the  two  others,  b b,  terminate  short  branches,  one  frpm 
the  axil  of  each  of  the  uppermost  leaves ; and  being 
later  than  the  middle  one,  the  flowering  proceeds  from 
the  centre  outwards,  or  is  centrifugal; — just  the  op- 
posite of  the  indeterminate  mode,  or  that  where  all 
the  flower-buds  are  axillary.  If  flowering  branches 
appear  from  the  axils  below,  the  lower  ones  are  the 
later,  so  that  the  order  of  blossoming  continues  centrif- 
ugal or  descending  (which  is  the  same  thing),  as  in  Fig.  166,  mak- 
ing a sort  of  reversed  raceme ; — a kind  of  cluster  which  is  to  the 
true  raceme  just  what  the  flat  cyme  is  to  the  corymb. 

217.  Wherever  there  are  bracts  or  leaves,  buds  may  be  produced 
from  their  axils  and  appear  as  flowers.  Fig.  165  represents  the 
case  where  the  branches,  b b,  of  Fig.  164,  each  with  a pair  of  small 


FIG.  163  a,  Diagram  of  an  opposite-leaved  plant,  with  a single  terminal  flower.  164. 
Same,  with  a cyme  of  three  (lowers  ; a,  the  first  flower,  of  the  main  axis ; b b,  those  of  branches. 
1G5.  Same,  witli  flowers  of  the  third  order,  e e.  166.  Same,  with  flowers  only  of  the  second 
order  from  all  the  axils  ; the  central  or  uppermost  openinc  first,  and  so  on  downwards. 
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leaves  or  bracts  about  their  middle,  have  branched  again,  and  pro- 
duced the  branchiets  and  flowers  c c,  on  each  side.  It  is  the  con- 
tinued repetition  of  this  which  forms  the  full  or  compound  cyme, 
such  as  that  of  the  Laurustinus,  Hobblebush,  Dogwood,  and  Hy- 
drangea (Fig.  167). 

218.  A Fascicle,  like  that  of  the  Sweet-William  and  Lychnis  of 
the  gardens,  is  only  a cyme  with  the  flowers  much  crowded,  as  it 
were,  into  a bundle. 

219.  A Glomertllc  is  a cyme  still  more  compacted,  so  as  to  form  a 
sort  of  head.  It  may  be  known  from  a true  head  by  the  flowers 
not  expanding  centripetally,  that  is,  not  from  the  circumference  to- 
wards the  centre,  or  from  the  bottom  to  the  top. 

220.  The  illustrations  of  determinate  or  ctfinose  inflorescence  have 
been  taken  from  plants  with  opposite  leaves,  which  give  rise  to  the 
most  regular  cymes.  But  the  Ilose,  Cinquefoil,  Buttercup,  and  the 
like,  with  alternate  leaves,  furnish  equally  good  examples  of  this 
class  of  flower-dusters. 

221.  It  may  be  useful  to  the  student  to  exhibit  the  principal  sorts 
of  inflorescence  in  one  view,  in  the  manner  of  the  following 

Aualysis  of  Flower-Clusters. 

I.  Indeterminate  or  Centripetal.  (198.) 

Simple ; and  with  the 


Flowers  borne  on  pedicels, 


Along  the  sides  of  a lengthened  axis. 

Raceme, 

201- 

Along  a short  axis  ; lower  pedicels  lengthened, 

Corymb, 

203 

Clustered  on  an  extremely  short  axis. 

Umbel, 

205. 

Flowers  sessile,  without  pedicels  (206), 

Along  an  elongated  axis, 

Spike, 

207. 

On  n very  short  axis, 

Head, 

208. 

with  their  varieties,  the  Spadix,  209,  and 

Catkin, 

210. 

Branching  irregularly, 

Panicle, 

213. 

with  it*  variety,  the 

Tiiyrscs, 

214. 

II.  Determinate  or  Centrifcgal.  (21 5.) 

Open,  mostly  flat-topped  or  convex, 

Cyme, 

216. 

Contracted  into  a bundle, 

Fascicle, 

218. 

Contracted  into  a sort  of  head, 

Glomeulle,  219. 

222.  The  numbers  refer  to  the  paragraphs  of  this  Lesson,  The 
various  sorts  run  together  by  endless  gradations  in  different  plants. 
The  botanist  merely  designates  the  leading  kinds  by  particular 
names.  Even  the  two  classes  of  inflorescence  are  oflen  found  com- 
bined in  the  same  plant.  For  instance,  in  the  whole  Mint  Family, 
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the  flower-clusters  are  centrifugal,  that  is,  are  cymes  or  fascicles  ; 
but  they  are  themselves  commonly  disposed  in  spikes  or  racemes, 
which  are  centripetal,  or  develop  in  succession  from  below  up- 
wards. 
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LESSON  XII. 

THE  FLOWER  ITS  PARTS  OR  ORGANS. 

223.  Having  considered,  in  the  last  Lesson,  the  arrangement  of 
flowers  on  the  stem,  or  the  places  from  which  they  arise,  we  now 
direct  our  attention  to  the  flower  itself. 

224.  Nature  and  Use  of  the  Flower.  The  object  of  the  flower  is  the 
production  of  seed.  The  flower  consists  of  all  those  parts,  or  organs, 
which  are  subservient  to  this  end.  Some  of  these  parts  are  neces- 
sary to  the  production  of  seed.  Others  serve  merely  to  protect  or 
support  the  more  essential  parts. 


FIG.  167.  Cyme  of  the  Wild  Hydrangea  (with  neutral  flowers  in  the  border). 
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225.  The  Orenns  of  the  Flower  are  therefore  of  two  kinds;  namely, 
first,  the  protecting  organs , or  leaves  of  the  flower , — also  called  the 
floral  enrelojyes. — and,  second,  the  essential  organs.  The  latter  are 
situated  within  or  a little  above  the  lbrmer,  and  ure  enclosed  by  them 
in  the  bud. 

226.  The  Floral  Envelopes  in  a complete  flower  are  double  ; that  is, 
they  consist  of  two  whorls  (181),  or  circles  of  leaves,  one  above  or 
within  the  other.  The  outer  set  form3  the  Calyx ; this  more  com- 
monly consists  of  preen  or  greenish  leaves,  but  not  always.  The 
inner  set,  usually  of  a delicate  texture,  and  of  some  other  color  than 
green,  arid  in  most  cases  forming  the  most  showy  part  of  the  blos- 
som, is  the  Corolla. 

227.  The  floral  envelopes,  taken  together,  are  sometimes  called  the 
Perianth.  This  name  is  not  much  used,  however,  except  in  cases 
where  they  form  only  one  set,  at  least  in  appearance,  as  in  the  Lily, 
or  where,  for  some  other  reason,  the  limits  between  the  calyx  and 
the  corolla  are  not  easily  made  out. 

228.  Each  leaf  or  separate  piece  of  the  corolla  is  called  a Petal ; 
each  leaf  of  the  calyx  is  called  a Sepal.  The  sepals  and  the  petals 
— or,  in  other  words,  the  leaves  of  the  blossom  — serve  to  protect, 
support,  or  nourish  the  parts  within.  They  do  not  themselves  make 
a perfect  flower. 

226.  Some  plants,  however,  naturally  produce,  besides  their  per- 
fect flowers,  others  which  consist  only  of  calyx  and  corolla  (one  or 
both),  that  is,  of  leaves.  These,  destitute  as  they  are  of  the  essential 
organs,  and  incapable  of  producing  seed,  are  called  neutral  flowers. 
We  have  an  example  in  the  flowers  round  the  margin  of  the  cyme  of 
the  Hydrangea  (Fig.  167),  and  of  the  Cranberry -Tree,  or  Snowball, 
in  their  wild  state.  By  long  cultivation  in  gardens  the  whole  cluster 
has  been  changed  into  showy,  but  useless,  neutral  flowers,  in  these 
and  some  other  cases.  What  are  called  double  jbneers,  such  as  full 
Hoses  (Fig.  173),  Buttercups,  and  Camellias,  arc  blossoms  which, 
under  the  gardener’s  care,  have  developed  with  all  their  essential 
organs  changed  into  petals.  But  such  flowers  are  always  in  an 
unnatural  or  monstrous  condition,  and  are  incapable  of  maturing 
seed,  for  want  of 

230.  The  Essential  Orsnns,  These  are  likewise  of  two  kinds,  placed 
one  above  or  within  the  other;  namely,  first,  the  Stamens  or  fertil- 
izing organs,  and,  second,  the  Pistils,  which  are  to  be  fertilized  and 
bear  the  seeds. 
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2ol.  Taking  them  in  succession,  therefore,  beginning  from  below, 
or  at  the  outside,  we  have  (1'ig.  1G8,  169),  first,  the  calyx  or  outer 
a circle  ot  leaves,  which  are  individually 

termed  sepals  (a)  ; secondly,  the  corolla 
or  inner  circle  of  delicate  leaves,  called 
petals  (b)  ; then  a set  of  stamens  (c)  ; 
and  in  the  centre  one  or  more  pistils  ( d ). 
The  end  of  the  flower-stalk,  or  the  short 
axis,  upon  which  all  these  parts  stand,  is 
called  the  Torus  or  Receptacle. 

232.  We  use  here  for  illus- 
tration the  flower  of  a spe- 
cies of  Stonecrop  (Sedum  ter- 
natum),  — which  is  a com- 
mon plant  wild  in  the  Middle 
States,  and  in  gardens  almost 
everywhere,  — because,  al- 
though small,  it  exhibits  all 
the  parts  in  a perfectly  simple  and  separate  state,  and  so  answers  for 
a sort  of  pattern  flower,  better  than  any  larger  one  that  is  common 

and  well  known. 

233.  A Stamm  consists  of  two  parts, 
namely,  the  Filament  or  stalk  (Fig.  170, 
a),  and  the  Anther  (b).  The  latter  is 
the  only  essential  part.  It  is  a case, 
commonly  with  two  lobes  or  cells,  each 
opening  lengthwise  by  a slit,  at  the 
proper  time,  and  discharging  a pow- 
der or  dust-like  substance,  usually  of  a yellow  color.  This  powder 
is  the  Pollen,  or  fertilizing  matter,  to  produce  which  is  the  sole  office 
of  the  stamen. 

234.  A Pistil  is  distinguished  into  three  parts  ; namely, — beginning 
from  below,  — the  Ovary,  the  Style,  and  the  Stigma.  The  Ovary  is 
the  hollow  case  or  young  pod  (Fig.  171,  a),  containing  rudimentary 
seeds,  called  Ovules  ( d ).  Fig.  172,  representing  a pistil  like  that  of 

FIG.  1C8.  Flower  of  a Stoner rnp  : Sedum  ternatum. 

FIG.  If 9.  Two  parts  of  each  kind  of  the  same  flower,  displayed  and  enlarged. 

FIG.  170.  A stamen  : a,  the  filament ; ft,  the  anther,  discharging  pollen. 

•FIG.  171.  A pistil  divided  lengthwise,  showing  tho  interior  of  the  ovary,  a,  and  iti 
ovules,  d ; ft,  the  stylo  ; c,  stigma. 

FIG.  172.  A pistil,  enlarged  ; the  ovary  cut  across  to  show  tho  ovules  within. 

FIG.  173.  14  Doublo  ” Hose  ; tho  essential  organs  all  replaced  by  petals. 
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Fig.  109,  d,  but  on  a larger  scale,  and  with  the  ovary  cut  across, 
shows  the  ovules  as  they  appear  in  a transverse 
section.  The  style  (Fig.  171,  b)  is  the  tapering 
part  above,  sometimes  long  and  slender,  sometimes 
short,  and  not  rarely  altogether  wanting,  for  it  is 
not  an  essential  part,  like  the  two  others.  The 
stigma  (c)  is  the  tip  or  some  other  portion  of  the 
style  (or  of  the  top  of  the  ovary  when  there  is  no 
distinct  style),  consisting  of  loose  tissue,  not  cov- 
ered, like  the  rest  of  the  plant,  by  a skin  or  epi- 
dermis. It  is  upon  the  stigma  that  the  pollen 
falls  ; and  the  result  is.  that  the  ovules  contained 
in  the  ovary'  are  fertilized  and  become  seeds,  by 
having  an  embryo  (1C)  formed  in  them.  To  the 
pistil,  therefore,  all  the  other  organs  of  the  blos- 
som are  in  some  way  or  other  subservient : the 
stamens  furnish  pollen  to  fertilize  its  ovules ; the 
corolla  and  the  calyx  form  coverings  which  pro- 
tect the  whole. 

234\  These  are  all  the  parts  which  belong  to  any  flower.  But 
these  parts  appear  under  a variety  of  forms  and  combinations,  some 
of  them  greatly  disguising  their  natural  appearance.  To  understand 
the  flower,  therefore,  under  whatever  guise  it  may  assume,  we  must 
study  its  plan. 
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THE  PLAN  OF  THE  FLOWER. 


23o.  The  Flower,  like  every  other  part  of  the  plant,  is  formed 
upon  a plan,  which  is  essentially  the  same  in  all  blossoms ; and  the 
student  should  early  get  a clear  idea  of  the  plan  of  the  flower.  Then 
the  almost  endless  varieties  which  different  blossoms  present  will  be 
at  once  understood  whenever  they  occur,  and  will  be  regarded  with 
a higher  interest  than  their  most  beautiful  forms  and  richest  colors 
are  able  to  inspire. 

236.  We  have  already  become  familiar  with  the  plan  of  the  vege- 
tation ; — with  the  stem,  consisting  of  joint  raised  upon  joint,  each 
bearing  a leaf  or  a pair  of  leaves  ; with  the  leaves  arranged  in  sym- 
metrical order,  every  leaf  governed  by  a simple  arithmetical  law, 
which  fixes  beforehand  the  precise  place  it  is  to  occupy  on  the  stem; 
and  we  have  lately  learned  (in  Lesson  11)  how  the  position  of  each 
blossom  is  determined  beforehand  by  that  of  the  leaves  ; so  that  the 
shape  of  every  flower-cluster  in  a bouquet  is  given  by  the  same  sim- 
ple mathematical  law  which  arranges  the  foliage.  Let  us  now  con- 
template the  flower  in  a similar  way.  Having  just  learned  what 
parts  it  consists  of,  let  us  consider  the  plan  upon  which  it  is  made, 
and  endeavor  to  trace  this  plan  through  some  of  the  various  forms 
which  blossoms  exhibit  to  our  view. 

237.  In  order  to  give  at  the  outset  a correct  idea  of  the  blossom, 
we  took,  in  the  last  Lesson,  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  its  parts,  a 
perfect,  complete,  regular,  and  symmetrical  flower,  and  one  nearly  as 
simple  as  such  a flower  could  well  be.  Such  a blossom  the  botanist 
regards  as 

238.  A Typical  Flower,  that  is,  a pattern  flower,  because  it  well  ex- 
emplifies the  plan  upon  which  all  flowers  are  made,  and  serves  as 
what  is  called  a type,  or  standard  of  comparison. 

239.  Another  equally  good  typical  flower  (except  in  a single  re- 
spect, which  will  hereafter  be  mentioned),  and  one  readily  to  be  ob- 
tained in  the  summer,  is  that  of  the  Flax  (Fig.  174).  The  parts 
dill'er  in  shape  from  those  of  the  Stonecrop ; but  the  whole  plan  is 
evidently  just  the  same  in  both.  Only,  while  the  Stonecrop  has  ten 
stamens,  or  in  many  flowers  eight  stamens,  — in  all  cases  just  twice 
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as  many  as  there  are  petals,  — the  Flax  has  only  five  stamens,  or 
just  as  many  as  the  petals.  Such  flowers  as  these  are  said  to  be 
Perfect , because  they  are 
provided  with  both  kinds  of 
essential  organs  (230),  namely, 
stamens  and  pistils ; 

Complete , because  they  have 
all  the  sorts  of  organs  which 
any  flower  has,  namely,  both 
calyx  and  corolla,  as  well  as 
stamens  and  pistils  ; 

Regular,  because  all  the  parts 
of  each  set  are  alike  in  shape  and  size  ; and 

Symmetrica I,  because  they  have  an  equal  number  of  parts  of  each 
sort,  or  in  each  set  or  circle  of 
organs.  That  is,  there  are  five 
sepals,  five  petals,  five  stamens, 
or  in  the  Stonecrop  ten  stamens 
(namely,  two  sets  of  five  each), 
and  five  pistils. 

240.  On  the  other  hand, 
many  flowers  do  not  present 
this  perfect  symmetry  and  reg- 
ularity, or  this  completeness  of  parts.  Accord- 
ingly, we  may  have 

241.  Imperfect,  or  Srparnletl  Flowers ; which  are 
those  where  the  stamens  and  pistils  are  in  separate 
blossoms ; that  is,  one  sort  of  flowers  has  stamens 
and  no  pistils,  and  another  has  pistils  and  no  sta- 
mens, or  only  imperfect  ones.  The  blossom  which 
has  stamens  but  no  pistils  is  called  a staminate  or 
sterile  flower  (Fig.  176);  and  the  corresponding 
one  with  pistils  but  no  stamens  is  called  a pistil- 
late or  fertile  flower  (Fig.  177).  The  two  sorts 
may  grow  on  distinct  plants,  from  different  roots, 
as  they  do  in  the  "Willow  and  Poplar,  the  Hemp,  and  the  Moonseed 


Flo.  174.  Flower*  of  tho  common  Fl.ix : * perfect,  complete,  regular,  »n<)  ^mm etrical 
bloexom,  *U  ita  pant  in  fives.  ]7j.  Half  of  a Flat-flower  divided  lengthwise,  and  enlarged. 
FIG.  17(1.  Staminate  flower  of  .Voontcrd  ( Meuieperuiuui  Cauadcuac).  177.  l’iatillale 

flower  of  the  umo. 
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( I'  ig.  17G,  177)  ; when  the  flowers  are  said  to  be  dioecious  (from  two 
Greek  words  meaning  in  two  household?).  Or  the  two  may  occur 


on  the  same  plant 
or  the  same  stem, 
as  iu  the  Oak, 
Walnut,  Nettle, 
and  the  Castor-oil 
Plant  (Fig.  178) ; 
when  the  flowers 
are  said  to  be  mo- 
noecious (that  is,  in  one  household).  A flower 
may,  however,  be  perfect , that  is,  have  both 
stamens  and  pistils,  and  yet  be  incomplete. 

242.  Incomplete  Flowers  are  those  in  which 
one  or  both  sorts  of  the  floral  envelopes,  or 
leaves  of  the  blossom,  are  wanting.  Some- 
times only  one  sort  is  wanting,  as  in  the 
Castor-oil  Plant  (Fig.  178)  and  in  the  Anem- 
one (Fig.  179).  In  this  case  the  missing 
sort  is  always  supposed  to  be  the  inner,  that  is,  the  corolla ; and 
accordingly  such  flowers  are  said  to  be  apetalous  (meaning  without 
petals).  Occasionally  both  the  corolla  and  the  calyx  are  wanting, 
when  the  flower  has  no  proper  cover- 
ings or  floral  envelopes  at  all.  It  is  then 
said  to  be  naked , as  in  the  Lizard’s- 
tail  (Fig.  180),  and  in  the  Willow. 

243.  Our  two  pattern  flowers  (Fig. 

1G8,  174)  are  regular  and  symmetrical 
(239).  We  commonly 
expect  this  to  be  the 
case  in  living  things. 

The  corresponding 

parts  of  plants,  like  the  limbs  or  members  of  ani- 
mals, are  generally  alike,  and  the  whole  arrange- 
ment is  symmetrical.  This  symmetry  pervades 
the  blossom,  especially.  But  the  student  may  often  fail  to  perceive 


FIG.  178.  Monmcious  flowers,  i.  e.  one  stnminatc  (*)  and  one  pistillate  (p)  flower,  ol 
tlio  Castor-oil  Plant,  growing  on  the  same  stem. 

FIG.  J79.  Apetalous  (incomplete)  flower  of  Anemone  Pennsylvania. 

FIG.  ISO.  A nakod  (but  perfect)  flowor  of  the  Lizard ’*-uU. 
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it,  at  first  view,  at  least  in  cases  where  the  plan  is  more  or  less 
obscured  by  the  leaving  out  ( obliteration ) of  one  or  more  of  the 


V 


members  of  the  same  set,  or  by  some  in-  igl 

equality  in  their  size  and  shape.  The 
latter  circumstance  gives  rise  to 

244.  Irrr<jnlar  Flowers.  This  name  is 
given  to  blossoms  in  which  the  different 
members  of  the  same  sort,  as,  for  exam- 
ple, the  petals  or  the  stamens,  are  unlike 
in  size  or  in  form.  We  have  familiar 
,,3  cases  of  the 

sort  in  the 
Larkspur 
(Fig.  183, 

184),  and 
Monkshood 
(Fig.  185, 

18G);  also 
in  the  Vio- 
let (Fig.  181,  182). 
is  the  corolla  principally  which  is  ir- 
regular, one  of  the  petals  being  larger 
than  the  rest,  and  extended  at  the 
base  into  a hollow  protuberance  or 
spur.  In  the  Larkspur  (Fig.  183), 
both  the  calyx  and  the  corolla  par- 
take of  the  irregularity.  This  and 
the  Monkshood  are  likewise  good  ex- 
amples of 

245.  Unxymmctrkal  Flowrrs.  We. 
call  them  unsymtnetrical,  when  the 
different  sets  of  organs  do  not  agree 
in  the  number  of  their  parts.  The 
irregular  calyx  of  Larkspur  (Fig.  183,  184)  consists  of  five  sepals, 
one  of  which,  larger  than  the  rest,  is  prolonged  behind  into  a large 
spur;  but  the  corolla  is  made  of  only  four  petals  (of  two  shapes); 


In  the  latter  it 


FIG.  181. 


part,  »rc  the  i 
FIG.  18V 
piece*  are  the 


Flower  of  * Violet.  185.  It*  calyx  and  corolla  displayed  : tbo  fiv*  smaller 
sepals  ; the  five  intervening  larger  one*  are  the  petal*. 

Flower  of  a Larkspur.  184.  It*  calyx  and  corolla  displayed  , Uie  five  larger 
acpala  , Um>  four  smaller,  the  petal*. 
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the  fifth,  needed  to  complete  the  symmetry,  being  left  out.  And 
the  Monkshood  (Fig.  185,  186)  has  five  very  dissimilar  sepals, 


185  and  a corolla  of  only  two,  very  small, 

curiously-shaped  petals;  the  tin ee  need- 
ed to  make  up  the  symmetry  being  left 
out.  For  a flower  which  is  unsymmet- 
rical  but  regular,  we  may  take  the  com- 
mon Purslane,  which  has  a calyx  of 
only  two  sepals,  but  a corolla  of  five 
petals,  from  seven  to  twelve  stamens, 
and  about  six  styles.  The  Mustard, 
and  all  flowers  of  that  family,  are  un- 
symmetrical  as  to  the  stamens,  these 
being  six  in  number  (Fig.  188,  while 
the  leaves  of  the  blossom  (sepals  and 
petals)  are  each  only  four  187 

(Fig.  187).  Here  the 
stamens  are  irregular  also, 
two  of  them  being  shorter 
than  the  other  four. 

246.  Nnmcrical  Plan  of 
the  Flower.  Although  not 
easy  to  make  out  in  all 
cases,  yet  generally  it  is  \\ 
plain  to  see  that  each 
blossom  is  based  upon  a particular  number,  which 
runs  through  all  or  most  of  its  parts.  And  a prin- 
cipal thing  which  a botanist  notices  when  examin- 
ing a flosver  is  its  numerical  plan.  It  is  upon  this 
that  the  symmetry  of  the  blossom  depends.  Our  two 
pattern  flowers,  the  Stonecrop  (Fig.  168)  and  the 
Flax  (Fig.  174),  are  based  upon  the  number  five, 
which  is  exhibited  in  all  their  parts.  Some  flowers  of  this  same 
Stonecrop  have  their  parts  in  fours,  and  then  that  number  runs 
throughout ; namely,  there  are  four  sepals,  four  petals,  eight  stamens 
(two  sets),  and  four  pistils.  The  Mustard  (Fig.  187,  188),  Radish, 


FIG.  185.  Flower  of  a Monkshood.  188.  It?  parts  displayed  : the  five  larjror  pieces  are  the 
sepals  ; the  two  small  ones  under  Die  liood  are  petals  j the  stamens  and  pistils  are  in  the 
centre. 

FIG.  187.  Flowor  of  Mustard.  188.  Its  stamens  and  pistil  separate  and  enlarged. 
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&c.,  also  have  their  flowers  constructed  on  the  plan  of  four  as  to  the 
calyx  and  corolla,  but  this  number  is  interfered  with  in  the  stamens, 
cither  by  the  leaving  out  of  two  sta- 
mens (which  would  complete  two  sets), 
or  in  some  other  way.  Next  to  five, 
the  most  common  number  in  flowers 
is  three.  On  this  number  the  flowers 
of  Lily,  Crocus,  Iris,  Spiderwort,  and 
Trillium  (Fig.  189)  arc  constructed. 

In  the  Lily  and  Crocus  the  leaves  of 
the  flower  at  first  view  appear  to  be 
six  in  one  set ; but  the  bud  or  just- 
opening  blossom  plainly  shows  these  to  consist  of  an  outer  and  an 
inner  circle,  each  of  three  parts,  namely,  of  calyx  and  corolla,  both  of 
the  same  bright  color  and  delicntc  texture.  In  the  Spiderwort  and 
Trillium  (Fig.  189)  the  three  outer 
leaves,  or  sepals,  are  green,  and  dif- 
ferent in  texture  from  the  three  inner, 
or  the  petals ; the  stamens  are  six 
(namely,  two  sets  of  three  each),  and 
the  pistils  three,  though  partly  grown 
together  into  one  mass. 

247.  Alternation  of  Parts.  The  symmetry  of  the  flower  is  likewise 
shown  in  the  arrangement  or  relative  position  of  successive  parts. 
The  rule  is,  that  the  parts  of  successive  circles  alternate  w ith  one 
another.  That  is,  the  petals  stand  over  the  intervals  between  the 
sepals ; the  stamens,  when  of  the  same  number, 
stand  over  the  intervals  between  the  petals ; or 
' ' when  twice  as  many,  as  in  the  Trillium,  the 
outer  set  alternates  with  the  petals,  and  the 
inner  set,  alternating  with  the  other,  of  course 
stands  before  the  petals  ; and  the  pistils  alter- 
nate with  these.  This  is  shown  in  Fig.  189, 
and  in  the  diagram,  or  cross-section  of  the  same  in  the  bud,  Fig.  190. 
And  Fig.  191  is  a similar  diagram  or  ground-plan  (in  the  form  of  a 


FIG.  J69.  Flower  of  Trillium  ereetum,  or  Birthroot,  spread  out  a little,  anil  viewed  from 
above 

FIG.  190.  Diagram  or  ground -plan  of  the  same.  a*  it  would  appear  in  a cross -section  of 
rtie  liud  ; — the  part*  all  In  the  same  relative  position. 

F1U.  191.  Diagram,  or  gruuud  plan,  of  the  FUa-flowcr,  Fig.  174. 
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section  made  across  the  bud)  of  the  Flax  blossom,  the  example  of  a 
pattern  symmetrical  flower  taken  at  the  beginning  of  this  Lesson, 
with  its  parts  all  in  fives. 

248.  Knowing  in  this  way  just  the  position  which  each  or^an 
should  occupy  in  the  flower,  it  is  readily  understood  that  flowers 
often  become  unsymmetrical  through  the  loss  of  some  parts,  which 

belong  to  the  plan,  but  are  obliterated 
or  left  out  in  the  execution.  For  ex- 
ample, in  the  Larkspur  (Fig!  183, 
184),  as  there  are  five  sepals,  there 
should  be  five  petals  likewise.  We 
find  only  four ; but  the  vacant  place 
where  the  fifth  belongs  is  plainly  rec- 
ognized at  the  lower  side  of  the  flower. 
Also  the  similar  plan  of  the  Monkshood  (Fig.  186)  equally  calls  for 
five  petals ; but  three  of  them  are  entirely  obliterated,  and  the  two 
that  remain  are  reduced  to  slender  bodies,  which  look  as  unlike  or- 
dinary petals  as  can  well  be  imagined.  Yet  their  position,  answer- 
ing to  the  intervals  between  the  upper  sepals  and  the  side  ones, 
reveals  their  true  nature.  All  this  may  perhaps  be  more  plainly 
shown  by  corresponding  diagrams  of  the  calyx  and  corolla  of  the 
Larkspur  and  Monkshood  (Fig.  192,  193),  in  which  the  places  of 
the  missing  petals  are  indicated  by  faint  dotted  lines.  The  oblitera- 
tion of  stamens  is  a still  more  common  case.  For  example,  the 
Snapdragon,  Foxglove,  Gerardia,  and  almost  all  flowers  of  the 
large  Figwort  family  they  belong  to,  have  the  parts  of  the  calyx 
and  corolla  five  each,  but  only  four  stamens  (Fig.  194) ; the  place 
on  the  upper  side  of  the  flower  where  the  fifth  stamen  belongs  is 
vacant.  That  there  is  in  such  cases  a real  obliteration  of  the  miss- 
ing part  is  shown  by  the 

249.  Abortive  Organs,  or  vestiges  which  are  sometimes  met  with  ; 
— bodies  which  stand  in  the  place  of  an  organ,  and  represent  it, 
although  wholly  incapable  of  fulfilling  its  office.  Thus,  in  the  Fig- 
wort  family,  the  fifth  stamen,  which  is  altogether  missing  in  Gerardia 
(Fig.  194)  and  most  others,  appears  in  the  Figwort  as  a little  scale, 
and  in  Pentstemon  (Fig.  195)  and  Turtlehead  as  a sort  of  filament 
without  any  anther  ; — a thing  of  no  use  whatever  to  the  plant,  but 


FIG.  102.  Diagram  of  tlio  calyx  and  corolla  of  a Larkspur.  193.  Similar  diagram  of 
Monkshood.  The  dotted  linos  show  whero  Ibe  petals  are  watrUujj ; oue  m the  former,  three 
in  tho  latter. 
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very  interesting  to  the  botnnist,  since  it  completes  the  symmetry  of 
the  blossom.  And  to  show  that  this  really  is  the  lost  stamen,  it 
now  and  then  bears  an  anther,  or  the  rudiment  of  one.  So  the 
flower  of  Catalpa  should  likewise  have  five  stamens  ; but  we  seldom 
find  more  than  two  good  ones.  Still  we 
may  generally  discern  the  three  others, 
as  vestiges  or  half-obliterated  stamens 
(Fig.  196).  In  separated  flowers  the 
rudiments  of  pistils  are  often  found  in 
the  sterile  blossom,  and  rudimentary  sta- 
mens in  the  fertile  blossom,  as  in  Moon- 
seed  (Fig.  177). 

250.  Hnliiplicalioz  of  Parts.  Quite  in 
the  opposite  way,  the  simple  plan  of  the 
flower  is  often  more  or  less  obscured  by  f 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  parts.  In 
the  White  Water-Lily,  and  in  many 
Cactus-flowers  (Fig.  197),  all  the  parts 
are  very  numerous,  so  that  it  is  hard 
to  say  upon  what  number  the  blos- 
som is  constructed.  But  more  com- 
monly some  of  the  sets  are  few  and 
definite  in  the  number  of  their  parts. 

The  Buttercup,  for  instance,  has  five 
sepals  and  five  petals,  but  many  sta-  (, 
mens  and  pistils ; so  it  is  built  upon 
the  phut  of  five.  The  flowers  of  Mag- 
nolia have  indefinitely  numerous  stamens 
and  pistils,  and  rather  numerous  floral 
envelopes ; but  these  latter  are  plainly  distinguishable  into  sets  of 
three  ; namely,  there  are  three  sepuls,  and  six  petals  in  two  circles, 
or  nine  in  three  circles,  — showing  that  these  blossoms  are  con- 
structed on  the  number  three. 


FIG.  KM.  Corolla  of  a purple  Ccrardia  laid  open,  allowing  tlie  four  itamena ; tho  erns* 
•bow*  where  the  fifth  stamen  would  be,  if  present. 

FIG.  I'JS.  Corolla,  laid  open,  and  stnnieua  of  i’entstrmnn  grandiftortts  of  Iowa,  fcc.,  with 
a aterile  filament  in  the  plare  of  tho  fifth  stamen,  and  representing  it. 

F!G.  19fi.  Corolla  of  Catalpa  laid  open,  displaying  two  good  stamens  and  threo  abortive 
vestiges  of  siaiueus. 
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LESSON  XIV. 
morphology  of  the  flower. 

251.  In  all  the  plant  till  we  came  to  the  blossom  we  found  nothing 
but  root,  stem,  and  leaves  (23,  118).  However  various  or  strange 
their  shapes,  and  whatever  their  use,  everything  belongs  to  one  of 
these  three  organs,  and  everything  above  ground  (excepting  the  rare 
case  of  aerial  roots)  is  either  stem  or  leaf.  We  discern  the  stem 
equally  in  the  stalk  of  an  herb,  the  trunk  and  branches  of  a tree,  the 
trailing  or  twining  Vine,  the  straw  of  Wheat  or  other  Grasses,  the 
columnar  trunk  of  Palms  (Fig.  47),  in  the  flattened  joints  of  the 
Prickly-Pear  Cactus,  and  the  rounded  body  of  the  Melon  Caetu3 
(Fig.  76).  Also  in  the  slender  runners  of  the  Strawberry,  the 
tendrils  of  the  Grape-vine  and  Virginia  Creeper,  the  creeping 
subterranean  shoots  of  the  Mint  and  Couchgrass,  the  tubers  of  the 
Potato  and  Artichoke,  the  solid  bulb  of  the  Crocus,  and  the  solid 
part  or  base  of  scaly  bulbs  ; as  is  fully  shown  in  Lesson  6.  And  in 
Lesson  7 and  elsewhere  we  have  learned  to  recognize  the  leaf  alike 
in  the  thick  seed-leaves  of  the  Almond,  Bean,  Ilorsechestnut,  and  the 
like  (Fig.  9-  24),  in  the  scales  of  buds  (Fig.  77),  and  the  thickened 


FIG.  107.  A Caclu*-flowcr,  viz.  of  Mamillarla  cespitoea  of  tlie  Upper  Missouri 
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•cales  of  bulbs  (Fig.  73-75),  in  the  spines  of  the  Barberry  and  the 
tendrils  of  the  Pea,  in  the  fleshy  rosettes  of  the  Houseleek,  the 
strange  fly-trap  of  Dionaea  (Fig.  81).  and  the  curious  pitcher  of  Sar- 
racenia  (Fig.  79). 

252.  Now  the  6tudent  who  understands  these  varied  forms  or 
metamorphoses  of  the  stent  and  leaf,  and  knows  how  to  detect  the 
real  nature  of  any  part  of  the  plant  under  any  of  its  disguises, 
may  readily  trace  the  leaf  into  the  blossom  also,  and  perceive  that, 
as  to  their  morphology, 

253.  Flowers  are  altered  Brnnrhes.  and  their  parts,  therefore,  altered 
leaves.  That  is,  certain  buds,  which  might  have  grown  and  length- 
ened into  a leafy  branch,  do,  under  other  circumstances  and  to  ac- 
complish other  purposes,  develop  into  blossoms.  In  these  the  axis 
remains  short,  nearly  as  it  is  in  the  bud ; the  leaves  therefore  remain 
close  together  in  sets  or  circles ; the  outer  ones,  those  of  the  calyx, 
generally  partake  more  or  less  of  the  character  of  foliage  ; the  next 
set  are  more  delicate,  and  form  the  corolla,  while  the  rest,  the  sta- 
mens and  pistils,  appear  under  forms  very  different  from  those  of 
ordinary  leaves,  and  are  concerned  in  the  production  of  seed.  This 
is  the  way  the  scientific  botanist  views  a flower;  and  this  view  gives 
to  Botany  an  interest  which  one  who  merely  notices  the  shape  and 
counts  the  parts  of  blossoms,  without  understanding  their  plan,  has 
no  conception  of. 

254.  That  flowers  answer  to  branches  may  be  shown  first  from 
their  position.  As  explained  in  the  Lesson  on  Inflorescence,  flowers 
arise  from  the  same  places  as  branches,  and  from  no  other  ; flower- 
buds,  like  leaf-buds,  appear  either  on  the  summit  of  a stem,  that  is, 
as  a terminal  bud,  or  in  the  axil  of  a leaf,  as  an  axillary  bud  (196). 
And  at  an  early  stage  it  is  often  impossible  to  foretell  whether  the 
bud  is  to  give  rise  to  a blossom  or  to  a branch. 

255.  That  the  sepals  and  petals  are  of  the  nature  of  leaves  is 
evident  from  their  appearance ; persons  who  are  not  botanists  com- 
monly call  them  the  leaves  of  the  flower.  The  calyx  is  most  gen- 
erally green  in  color,  and  foliaceous  (leaf-like)  in  texture.  And 
though  the  corolla  is  rarely  green,  yet  neither  are  proper  leaves 
always  green.  In  our  wild  Painted-Cup,  and  in  some  scarlet  Sages, 
common  in  gardens,  the  leaves  just  under  the  flowers  are  of  the 
brightest  red  or  scarlet,  often  much  brighter-colored  than  the  corolla 
itself.  And  sometimes  (as  in  many  Cactuses,  and  in  Carolina  All- 
spice) there  is  such  a regular  gradation  from  the  last  leaves  of  the 
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plant  (bracts  or  bractlets)  into  the  leaves  of  the  calyx,  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  say  where  the  one  ends  and  the  other  begins.  And  if 
sepals  are  leaves,  so  also  are  petals ; for  there  is  no  clearly  fixed 
' limit  between  them.  Is’ot  only  in  the  Carolina  Allspice  and  Cactus 
(big.  197),  but  in  the  Water-Lily  (Fig.  198)  and  a variety  of 
flowers  with  more  than  one  row  of  petals,  there  is  such  a complete 
transition  between  calyx  and  corolla  that  no  one  can  surely  tell  how 
many  of  the  leaves  belong  to  the  one  and  how  many  to  the  other. 

25G.  It  is  very  true  that  the  calyx  or  the  corolla  often  takes  the 
form  of  a cup  or  tube,  instead  of  being  in  separate  pieces,  as  in  Fig. 
194  — 19G.  It  is  then  composed  of  two  or  more  leaves  grown 
together.  This  is  no  objection  to  the  petals  being  leaves ; for  the 
same  thing  takes  place  with  the  ordinary  leaves  of  many  plants,  as, 
for  instance,  in  the  upper  ones  of  Honeysuckles  (Fig.  1 32). 

257.  That  stamens  are  of  the  same  general  nature  as  petals,  and 
therefore  a modification  of  leaves,  is  shown  by  the  gradual  transitions 
that  occur  between  the  one  and  the  other  in  many  blossoms ; es- 
pecially in  cultivated  flowers,  such  as  Roses  and  Camellias,  when 
they  begin  to  double,  that  is,  to  change  their  stamens  into  petals. 
Some  wild  and  natural  flowers  show  the  same  interesting  transitions. 
The  Carolina  Allspice  mid  the  White  Water-Lily  exhibit  complete 
gradations  not  only  between  sepals  and  petals,  but  between  petals 
and  stamens.  The  sepals  of  the  Water-Lily  are  green  outside,  but 
white  and  petal-like  on  the  inside  ; the  petals,  in  many  rows,  grad- 
ually grow  narrower  towards  the  centre  of  the  flower ; some  of  these 
are  tipped  with  a trace  of  a yellow  anther,  but  still  are  petals ; the 
next  are  more  contracted  and  stamen-like,  but  with  a flat  petal-like 
filament ; and  a further  narrowing  of  this  completes  the  genuine  sta- 
men. A series  of  these  stages  is  shown  in  Fig.  198. 

258.  Pistils  and  stamens  now  and  then  change  into  each  other  in 
some  Willows ; pistils  often  turn  into  petals  in  cultivated  flowers ; 
and  in  the  Double  Cherry  they  occasionally  change  directly  into 
small  green  leaves.  Sometimes  a whole  blossom  changes  into  a 
cluster  of  green  leaves,  as  in  the  “ green  roses  ” which  are  occa- 
sionally noticed  in  gardens,  and  sometimes  it  degenerates  into  a 
leafy  branch.  So  the  botanist  regards  pistils  also  ns  answering  to 
leaves.  And  his  idea  of  a pistil  is,  that  it  consists  of  a leaf  with  its 
margins  curved  inwards  till  they  meet  and  unite  to  form  a closed 
cavity,  the  ovary,  while  the  tip  is  prolonged  to  form  the  style  and 
bear  the  stigma ; as  will  be  illustrated  in  the  Lesson  upon  the  Pistil. 
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259.  Moreover,  the  arrangement  of  the  parts  of  the  flower  answers 
to  that  of  leaves,  as  illustrated  in  Lesson  10,  — either  to  a succes- 
sion of  whorls  alternating  with  each  other  in  the  manner  of  whorled 
leaves,  or  in  some  regular  form  of  spiral  arrangement 


LESSON  XV. 

MORPHOLOGY  OF  THE  CALYX  AND  COROLLA. 

2G0.  Having  studied  the  flower  as  a whole,  we  proceed  to  con- 
sider more  particularly  its  several  parts,  especially  as  to  the  principal 
differences  they  present  in  different  plants.  We  naturally  begin 
with  the  leaves  of  the  blossom , namely,  the  calyx  and  corolla.  And 
first  as  to 

261.  Thf  Growins  losethpr  of  Paris.  It  is  this  more  than  anything 
else  which  prevents  one  from  taking  the  idea,  at  first  sight,  that  the 
flower  is  a sort  of  very  short  branch  clothed  with  altered  leaves. 

I For  most  blossoms  we  meet  with  have  some  of  their  organs  grown 
together  more  or  less.  We  have  noticed  it  as  to  the  corolla  of  Ge- 
rardus, Catalpa,  See.  (Fig.  191  - 196),  in  Lesson  13.  This  growing 

no.  108.  Bnccewion  of  nepal*.  petal*,  gradatlun*  between  petals  and  sMn.cn*,  and  true 
stamen*,  of  the  Njuiplica,  or  Wlntc  W ater-Lily. 
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together  takes  place  in  two  ways : either  parts  of  the  same  kind, 
or  parts  of  different  kinds,  may  be  united.  The  first  we  may  call 

simply  the  union,  the  second  the  consoli- 
dation, of  parts. 

262.  Union  or  Cohesion  with  one  another 
of  parts  of  the  same  sort.  We  very  com- 
monly find  that  the  calyx  or  the  corolla 
is  a cup  or  tube,  instead  of  a set  of  leaves. 
Take,  for  example,  the  flower  of  the  Stra- 
monium or  Thorn-Apple,  where  both  the 
calyx  and  the  corolla  are  so  (Fig.  199); 
likewise  the  common  Morning-Glory,  and 
the  figures  201  to  203,  where  the  leaves 
of  the  corolla  are  united  into  one  piece, 
but  those  of  the  calyx  are  separate.  Now 
there  are  numerous  cases  of  real  leaves 
growing  together  much  in  the  same 
way,  — those  of  the  common  Thorough- 
wort,  and  the  upper  pairs  in  Woodbines 
or  Honeysuckles,  for  example  (Fig.  132) ; 
so  that  we  might  expect  it  to  occur  in 
the  leaves  of  the  blossom  also.  And  that  this  is  the  right  view  to 
take  of  it  plainly  appears  from  the  transitions  everywhere  met  with 
in  different  plants,  between  a calyx  or  a corolla  of  separate  pieces 
and  one  forming  a perfect  tube  or  cup.  Figures  200  to  203  show 
one  complete  set  of  such  gradations  in  the  corolla,  and  Fig.  204  to 
206  another,  in  short  and  open  corollas.  How  many  leaves  or  petals 
each  corolla  is  formed  of  may  be  seen  by  the  number  of  points  or 
tips,  or  of  the  notches  (called  sinuses)  which  answer  to  the  inter- 
vals between  them. 

263.  When  the  parts  are  united  in  this  way,  whether  much  or 
little,  the  corolla  js  said  to  be  monopetalous , and  the  calyx  mono - 
sepalous.  These  terms  mean  “of  one  petal,”  or  “of  one  sepal”; 
that  is,  of  one  piece.  Wherefore,  taking  the  corolla  or  the  calyx 
as  a whole,  we  say  that  it  is  parted  when  the  parts  are  separate 
almost  to  the  base,  ns  in  Fig.  204 ; cleft  or  lobed  when  the  notches 
do  not  extend  below  the  middle  or  thereabouts,  as  in  Fig.  205  ; 

FIG.  199.  Flower  of  tho  common  Stramonium  j both  the  calyx  and  the  corolla  with  then 
parts  united  into  a tube. 
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toothed  or  dentate , when  only  the  tips  are  separate  as  short  points ; 
entire,  when  the  border  is  even,  without  joints  or  notches,  as  in  the 


common  Morning-Glory,  and  very  nearly  so  in  Fig.  203 ; and  60 
on;  — the  terms  being  just  the  same  as  those  applied  to  leaves  and 
all  other  Hat  bodies,  and  illustrated  in  Lesions  8 and  9. 

201.  There  is  a set  of  terms  applied  particularly  to  calyxes, 
corollas,  or  other  such  bodies  of  one  piece,  to  express  their  general 
shape,  which  we  see  is  very  various.  The  following  are  some  of 
the  principal : — 

Wheel-shaped , or  rotate ; when  spreading  out  at  once,  without  a 
tube  or  with  a very  short  one,  something  in  the  shape  of  a wheel 
or  of  its  diverging  spokes,  as  in  the  corolla  of  the  Potato  and  Bitter- 
sweet (Fig.  204,  205). 

Salver-shaped,  or  salver-form  ; when  a flat-spreading  border  is 
raised  on  a narrow  tube,  from  which  it  diverges  at  right  angles, 


like  the  salver  represented  in  old  pictures,  with  a slender  handle 
beneath.  The  corolla  of  the  Phlox  (Fig.  208)  and  of  the  Cypress- 
Vine  (Fig.  202)  tire  of  this  sort. 

FIG.  200.  Corolla  of  Soapwort  ( Che  same  in  Pinks,  Ac.',  of  5 separate,  long-clawed  petals. 

FIG.  201.  Flower  of  Gilia  or  Ipntnopsis  coronopifoiia  , the  parts  answering  to  the  claws 
of  the  petals  of  the  last  flgnre  here  all  united  into  a tube. 

FIG.  202.  Flower  of  the  Cypress-Vine  ; the  petals  a little  farther  united  into  a five-lobed 
spreading  border. 

FIG.  203.  Flower  of  the  small  Scarlet  Morning-Glory,  the  five  petals  it  is  composed  of 
perfectly  united  into  a trumpet-shaped  tube,  with  the  spreading  border  nearly  even  (or  entire). 

FIG.  204.  Wheel-shaped  and  f)ve-|Mrted  corolla  of  Bittersweet  (Solanum  Dulcamara). 

FIG.  203.  Wheel-shaped  and  five-cleft  corolla  of  the  common  Potato. 

FIG.  90C.  Almost  entire  and  very  open  bell-shaped  corolla  of  a Ground  Cherry  (Physalis) 
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Bell-shaped,  or  campanulas ; where  a short  and  broad  tube 
widens  upward,  in  the  shape  of  a bell,  as  in  Fig.  207. 

F unnel-shaped,  or  funnel-form  ; gradually  spreading  at  the  sum- 
mit of  a tube  which  is  narrow  below,  in  the  shape  of  a funnel  or 
tunnel,  as  in  the  corolla  of  the  common  Morning-Glory,  and  of  the 
Stramonium  (Fig.  199). 

Tubular  ; when  prolonged  into  a tube,  without  much  spreading  at 
the  border,  as  in  the  corolla  of  the  Trumpet  Honeysuckle,  the  calyx 
of  Stramonium  (Fig.  199),  See. 


265.  In  most  of  these  cases  we  may  distinguish  two  parts;  namely, 
the  tube,  or  the  portion  all  in  one  piece  and  with  its  sides  upright  or 
nearly  so  ; and  the  border  or  limb,  the  spreading  portion  or  summit. 
The  limb  may  be  entire,  as  in  Fig.  203,  but  it  is  more  commonly 
lobed,  that  is,  partly  divided,  as  in  Fig.  202,  or  parted  down  nearly 
to  the  top  of  the  tube,  as  in  Fig.  208,  <fcc. 

206.  So,  likewise,  a separate  petal  is  sometimes  distinguishable 
into  two  parts ; namely,  into  a narrowed  base  or  stalk-like  part  (a? 
in  Fig.  200,  where  this  part  is  peculiarly  long),  called  the  claw,  and 
a spreading  and  enlarged  summit,  or  body  of  the  petal,  called  the 
lamina  or  blade. 

267.  When  parts  of  the  same  set  are  not  united  (as  in  the  Flax, 
Cherry,  See.,  Fig.  212-215),  we  call  them  distinct.  Thus  the  sepals 
or  the  petals  are  distinct  when  not  at  all  united  with  each  other.  As 
a calyx  with  sepals  united  into  one  body  is  called  monosepalous  (263, 
that  is,  one-sepalled),  or  sometimes  monophyllous,  that  is,  one-leaved ; 
60,  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  sepals  are  distinct,  it  is  said  to  be 

FIG.  907.  Flower  of  the  Harebell,  with  a campanulato  or  bell-shaped  corolla.  908.  Of  a 
Phlox,  with  salver-shaped  corolla.  909.  Of  Dead-Nettle  (Lamium),  with  labiate  ringent  (or 
gaping)  corolla.  910.  Of  Snapdragon,  with  labiate  personate  corolla.  911.  Of  Toad-Flax, 
with  a similar  corolla  spurred  at  the  base. 
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pobjsepalotts,  that  is,  composed  of  several  or  many  sepals.  And  a 
corolla  with  distinct  petals  is  said  to  be  poigpetalous. 

2G8.  Consolidation,  the  growing  together  of  the  parts  o f two  or  more 
different  sets.  In  the  most  natural  or  pattern  flower  (as  explained 
in  Lessons  13  and  14),  the 
several  parts  rise  from  the 
receptacle  or  axis  in  succes- 
sion, like  leaves  upon  a very 
short  stem  ; the  petals  just 
above  or  within  the  sepals, 
the  stamens  just  above  or 
within  these,  and  then  the 
pistils  next  the  summit  or 
centre.  Now  when  contiguous  parts  of  different  sorts,  one  within 
the  other,  unite  at  their  base  or  origin,  it  obscures  more  or  less  the 
plan  of  the  flower,  by  consolidating  organs  which  in  the  pattern 
flower  are  entirely  separate. 

269.  The  nature  of  this  con- 
solidation will  be  at  once  un- 
derstood on  comparing  the  fol- 
lowing series  of  illustrations. 

Fig.  212  represents  a flower  of 
the  common  Flax,  cut  throujrh 
lengthwise,  so  as  to  show  the 
attachment  (or  what  the  bot- 
anist calls  the  insertion)  of  all 
the  parts.  Here  they  are  all 
inserted  on,  that  is  grow  out 
of,  the  receptacle  or  axis  of 
the  blossom.  In  other  words, 
there  is  no  union  at  all  of  the 
parts  of  contiguous  circles.  So 
the  parts  are  said  to  be  free. 

And  the  sepals,  petals,  and  stamens,  all  springing  of  course  from 
beneath  the  pistils,  which  are  on  the  very  summit  of  the  axis,  are 

said  to  be  hgpogynout  (a  term  composed  of  two  Greek  words,  mean- 
ing « under  the  pistil  ”). 


FIO.  212.  A Plai-flnwcr,  cut  through  lengthwise. 

Fio.  213.  Flower  of  a Cherry,  divided  in  the  same  way. 

* 1C.  814.  Flower  of  the  common  Purslane,  divided  lengthwise. 
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2i0.  Fig.  213  is  a flower  of  a Cherry,  cut  through  lengthwise  in 
the  same  way.  Here  the  petals  and  the  stamens  grow  out  of,  that 
is,  are  inserted  on,  the  calyx  ; in  other  words  they  cohere  or  are 
consolidated  with  the  base  of  the  calyx  up  to  a certain  height.  In 
such  cases  they  are  said  to  be  perigynous  (from  two  Greek  words, 
meaning  around  the  pistil).  The  consolidation  in  the  Cherry  is  con- 
fined to  the  calyx,  corolla,  and  stamens : the  calyx  is  still  free  from 
the  pistil.  One  step  more  we  have  in 

271.  Fig.  214,  which  is  a similar  section  of  a flower  of  a Purslane. 

Here  the  lower  part  of  the 
calyx  (carrying  with  it  of 
course  the  petals  and  stamens) 
is  coherent  with  the  surface  of 
the  whole  lower  half  of  the 
ovary.  Therefore  the  calyx, 
seeming  to  rise  from  the  mid- 
dle of  the  ovary,  is  said  to  be 
half  superior , instead  of  being 
inferior , as  it  is  when  entirely  free.  It  is  better  to  say,  however, 
oalyx  half-adherent  to  the  ovary.  Every  gradation  occurs  between 

such  a case  and  that  of  a calyx 
altogether  free  or  inferior,  as 
we  see  in  different  Purslanes 
and  Saxifrages.  The  consol- 
idation goes  farther, 

272.  In  the  Apple,  Quince, 
Hawthorn  (Fig.  215),  &c. 
Here  the  tube  of  the  calyx 
is  consolidated  with  the  whole 
surface  of  the  ovary ; and  its 
limb,  or  free  part,  therefore  appears  to  spring  from  its  top,  instead  of 
underneath  it,  as  it  naturally  should.  So  the  calyx  is  said  to  be 
superior,  or  (more  properly)  adherent  to,  or  coherent  with,  the  ovary. 
In  most  cases  (and  very  strikingly  in  the  Evening  Primrose),  the 
tube  of  the  calyx  is  continued  on  more  or  less  beyond  the  ovary, 
and  has  the  petals  and  stamens  consolidated  with  it  for  some  dis- 
tance ; these  last,  therefore,  being  borne  on  the  calyx,  are  said  to 
be  perigynous,  as  before  (270). 


FIG.  215.  Flower  of  a Hawthorn,  divided  lengthwise. 
FIG.  216.  Flower  of  the  Cranberry,  divided  lengthwise. 
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273.  But  if  the  tube  of  the  calyx  ends  immediately  at  the  summit 
of  the  ovary,  and  its  lobes  as  well  as  the  corolla  and  stamens  are  as 
it  were  inserted  directly  on  the  ovary,  they  ore  said  to  be  tpigynous 
(meaning  on  the  pistil),  as  in  Cornel,  the  Huckleberry,  and  the  Cran- 
berry (Fig.  210). 

274.  Irregularity  of  Parts  in  the  calyx  and  corolla  has  already  been 
noticed  (244)  as  sometimes  obstructing  one’s  view  of  the  mil  plan  of 
a flower.  There  is  infinite  variety  in  this  respect ; but  what  has 
already  been  said  will  enable  the  student  to  understand  these  irreg- 
ularities when  they  occur.  We  have  only  room  to  mention  one  or 
two  cases  which  have  given  rise  to 
particular  names.  A very  common 
kind,  among  jiolypetalous  (2G7) 
flowers,  is 

275.  The  Papilionaceous  flow  er 
of  the  Pea,  Bean,  and  nearly  all 
that  family.  In  this  ^e  have  an 
irregular  corolla  of  a peculiar  shape,  which  Linnaeus  likened  to  a 
butterfly  (whence  the  term,  papilio  being  the  Latin  name  for  a but- 
terfly) ; but  the  resemblance  is 
not  very  obvious.  The  five  pet- 
als of  a papilionaceous  corolla 
(Fig.  217)  have  received  different 
names  taken  from  widely  different 
objects.  The  upper  and  larger 
petal  (Fig.  218,  s),  which  is  gen- 
erally wrapped  round  all  the  rest 
in  the  bud,  is  called  the  standard 

• or  banner.  The  two  side  petals 
(if)  are  called  the  wings.  And 
ttbe  two  anterior  ones  (t),  the 
iblades  of  which  commonly  stick 
'.together  a little,  and  which  en- 
close the  stamens  and  pistil  in  the  flower,  •from  their  forming  a 
body  shaped  somewhat  like  the  keel,  or  rather  the  prow,  of  an 
ancient  Ixmt,  are  together  named  the  keel 

2 < 6.  I he  l-Ailii ate  or  bilabiate  (that  is,  t wo-lipped')  flower  is  a very 
common  form  of  the  monopetalous  corolla,  as  in  the  Snapdragon 

PIO.  317.  From  view  of  ih*  pajiiU<m*eeou«  corolU  of  Uie  Locutl-treo.  318.  The  part*  o( 
lb«  same,  displayed- 
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(Fig.  210),  Toad-Flax  (Fig.  211),  Dead-Nettle  (Fig.  209),  Catnip, 
Horsemint,  Ac. ; and  in  the  Sage,  the  Catalpa,  Ac.,  the  calyx  also  is 
two-lipped.  This  is  owing  to  unequal  union  of  the  different  parts  of 
the  same  sort,  as  well  as  to  diversity  of  shape.  In  the  corolla  two 
of  the  petals  grow  together  higher  than  the  rest,  sometimes  to  the 
very  top,  and  form  the  upper  lip,  and  the  three  remaining  ones  join 
on  the  other  side  of  the  flower  to  form  the  loiver  lip,  which  therefore 
is  more  or  less  three-lobed,  while  the  upper  lip  is  at  most  only  two- 
lobed.  And  if  the  calyx  is  also  two-lipped,  as  in  the  Sage,  — since 
the  parts  of  the  calyx  always  alternate  with  those  of  the  corolla 
(247), — then  the  upper  lip  has  three  lobes  or  teeth,  namely,  is  com- 
posed of  three  sepals  united,  while  the  lower  has  only  two  ; which  is 
the  reverse  of  the  arrangement  in  the  corolla.  So  that  all  these 
flowers  are  really  constructed  on  the  plan  of  five,  and  not  on  that  of 
two,  as  one  would  at  first  be  apt  to  suppose.  In  Gerardia,  Ac.  (Fig. 
194,  195),  the  number  five  is  evident  in  the  calyx  and  corolla,  but  is 
more  or  less  obscured  in  the  stamens  (249). — In  Catalpa  this  num- 
ber is  masked  in  the  calyx  by  irregular  union,  and  in  the  stamens  by 
abortion.  A different  kind  of  irregular  flower  is  seen  in 

277.  The  Ligulate  or  strap- 
shaped corolla  of  most  com- 
pound Jlowers.  What  was 
called  the  compound  flower 
of  a Dandelion,  Succory  (Fig. 
221),  Thistle,  Sunflower,  As- 
ter, Whiteweed,  Ac.,  consists 
of  many  distinct  blossoms, 
closely  crowded  together  into 
a head,  and  surrounded  by  an  involucre  (208).  People  who  are  not 
botanists  commonly  take  the  whole  for  one  flower,  the  involucre  for 
a calyx,  and  corollas  of  the  outer  or  of  all  the  flowers  as  petals. 
And  this  is  a very  natural  mistake  when  the  flowers  around  the 
edge  have  flat  and  open  or  strap-shaped  corollas,  while  the  rest 
are  regular  and  tubular,  but  small,  as  in  the  11  hitcweed,  Sunfloaei, 
Ac.  Fig.  219  represents  such  a case  in  a Coreopsis,  with  the 
head,  or  so-called  compound  flower,  cut  through  ; and  in  Fig.  220 
we  see  one  of  the  perfect  flowers  of  the  centre  or  disk,  with  a reg- 
ular tubular  corolla  (a),  and  with  the  slender  bract  (b)  from  whose 

FIG.  219.  Hoad  of  flowers  (the  so-called  “ compound  flower  ”)  of  Coreopsis,  divided 
lengthwise. 
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axil  it  grew  ; and  also  one  belonging  to  the  margin,  or  ray , with 
a strap-shaped  corolla  (r),  borne  in  the  axil  of  a leaf  or  bract  of 


« t 


the  involucre  (rf).  Here  the  ray-flower  consists  merely  of  a strap- 
shaped corolla,  raised  on  the  small  rudiment  of  an  ovary ; it  is 
therefore  a neutral  flower,  like  those  of  the  ray  or  margin  of  the 
cluster  in  Hydrangea  (229,  Fig.  167),  only  of  a different  shape. 
More  commonly  the  flowers  with  a strap-shaped  corolla  are  pis- 
tillate, that  is,  have  a pistil  only,  and  produce  seed  like  the  others, 
as  in  W hiteweed.  But  in  the  Dandelion,  Succory  (Fig.  221,  222), 


and  all  of  that  tribe,  these  flowers  are  perfect,  that  is,  bear  both 
stamens  and  pistils.  And  moreover  all  the  flowers  of  the  head  are 
strap-shaped  and  alike. 

2/8.  Puzzling  as  these  strap-shaped  corollas  appear  at  first  view, 
an  attentive  inspection  will  generally  reveal  the  plan  upon  which 
they  are  constructed.  We  can  make  out  pretty  plainly,  that  each 
one  consists  of  five  petals  (the  tips  of  which  commonly  appear  as  five 
.teeth  at  tlie  extremity),  united  by  their  contiguous  edges,  except  on 


920'  , A *,ic*  of1F'*-  5I9’  moro  enl»nr»<l,  with  one  tubular  perfect  flower  (a)  left 

‘u  7 T‘T  W“h;“  braC,lH  °r  fh,ff  <*>'  '■«*«"■  ray -flower  (c), 

n parl  Mather:  rf,  section  of  br»cta  or  leave*  of  the  Involucre. 

J IG.  SCO.  Head  of  flower.  of  Succory,  cut  through  lengthwia.  and  enlarged. 
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one  side,  and  spread  out  flat.  To  prove  that  this  is  the  case,  we  have 
only  to  compare  such  a corolla  (that  of  Coreopsis,  Fig.  220,  c,  or 
one  from  the  Succory,  for  instance)  with  that  of  the  Cardinal-flower, 
or  of  any  other  Lobelia,  which  is  equally  split  down  along  one  side ; 
and  this  again  with  the  less  irregular  corolla  of  the  Woodbine,  par- 
tially split  down  on  one  side. 


221 


LESSON  XVI. 

AESTIVATION,  OR  THE  ARRANGEMENT  OF  THE  CALYX  AND  CO- 
ROLLA IN  THE  BUD. 

279.  Estivation  or  Prcejloratxon  relates  to  the  way  in  which 
the  leaves  of  the  flower,  or  the  lobes  of  the  calyx  or  corolla,  are 
placed  with  respect  to  each  other  in  the  bud.  This  is  of  some 
importance  in  distinguishing  different  families  or  tribes  of  plants, 
being  generally  very  uniform  in  each.  The  activation  is  best  seen 


FIG.  221.  Compound  flowers,  i.  e.  beads  of  flowen,  of  Succory. 
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by  making  a horizontal  slice  of  the  flower-bud  when  just  ready  to 
open ; and  it  may  be  expressed  in  diagrams,  as  in  Fig.  223,  224. 

280.  The  pieces  of  the  calyx  or  the  corolla  either  overlap  each 
other  in  the  bud,  or  they  do  not.  When  they  do  not,  the  aestivation 
is  commonly 

Valvate,  as  it  is  called  when  the  pieces  meet  each  other  by  their 
abrupt  edges  without  any  infolding  or  overlapping ; as  the  calyx  of 
the  Linden  or  Basswood  (Fig.  223)  and  the  Mallow,  and  the  corolla 
of  the  Grape,  Virginia  Creeper,  &c.  Or  it  may  be 

Induplicate,  which  is  valvate  with  the  margins  of  each  piece  pro- 
jecting inwards,  or  involute  (like  the  leaf  in  Fig.  132),  ns  in  the 
calyx  of  Virgin’s- Bower  and  the  corolla  of  the  Potato,  or  else 

Reduplicate , like  the  last,  but  the  margins  projecting  outwards 
instead  of  inwards;  these  last  being  mere  vari- 
ations of  the  valvate  form. 

281.  When  the  pieces  overlap  in  the  bud,  it 
is  in  one  of  two  ways  : either  every  piece  has 
one  edge  in  and  one  edge  out ; or  some  pieces 
are  wholly  outside  and  others  wholly  inside. 
In  the  first  case  the  aestivation  is 
Convolute  or  twisted,  as  in  the  corolla  of  Geranium  (most  com- 
monly, Fig.  224),  Flax  (Fig.  191),  and  of  the  Mallow  Family. 

Here  one  edge  of  every  petal  covers  the  next 
before  it,  while  its  other  edge  is  covered  by 
the  next  behind  it.  In  the  second  case  it  is 
Imbricated  or  imbricate,  or  breaking  joints , 
like  shingles  on  a roof,  as  in  the  calyx  of  Ge- 
ranium (Fig.  224)  and  of  Flax  (Fig.  191), 
and  the  corolla  of  the  Linden  (Fig.  223).  In 
these  cases  the  parts  are  five  in  number;  and  the  regular  way  then 
is  (as  in  the  calyx  of  the  figures  above  cited)  to  have  two  pieces  en- 
tirely external  (l  and  2),  one  (3)  with  one  edge  covered  by  the  first, 
while  the  other  edge  covers  that  of  the  adjacent  one  on  the  other 
•side,  ami  two  (4  and  5)  wholly  within,  their  margins  at  least  being 
covered  by  the  rest.  That  is,  they  just  represent  a circle  of  five 
leaves  spirally  arranged  on  the  five-ranked  or  $ plan  (187,  188, 
and  Fig.  143  — 145),  only  with  the  stem  shortened  so  as  to  bring 
the  parts  close  together.  The  spiral  arrangement  of  the  parts  of 

Km.  223.  Section  »cnw«  the  flower-bud  of  Linden. 

FIG.  Section  aero**  tire  flower  bud  ol  Geranium  : tlio  sepals  numbered  in  their  order- 
10 
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the  blossom  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  foliage,  — an  additional  evi- 
dence that  the  flower  is  a sort  of  branch.  The  petals  of  the  Linden, 
with  only  one  outside  and  one  inside,  as  shown  in  Fig.  223,  exhibit 
a gradation  between  the  imbricated  and  the  convolute  modes.  When 
the  parts  are  four  in  number,  generally  two  opposite  ones  overlap  the 
other  two  by  both  edges.  When  three  in  number,  then  one  is  outer- 
most, the  next  has  one  edge  out  and  the  other  covered,  and  the  third 
is  within,  being  covered  by  the  other  two;  as  in  Fig.  190.  This  is 
just  the  three-ranked  (3)  spiral  arrangement  of  leaves  (18G,  and 
Fig.  171). 

282.  In  the  Mignonette,  and  some  other  flowers,  the  aestivation  is 
open  ; that  is,  the  calyx  and  corolla  are  not  closed  at  all  over  the 
other  parts  of  the  flower,  even  in  the  young  bud. 

283.  When  the  calyx  or  the  corolla  is  tubular,  the  shape  of  the 
tube  in  the  bud  has  sometimes  to  be  considered,  as  well  as  the  way 
the  lobes  are  arranged.  For  example,  it  may  be 

Plaited  or  plicate,  that  is,  folded  lengthwise ; and  the  plaits  may 
either  be  turned  outwards,  forming  projecting  ridges,  as  in  the 
corolla  of  Campanula  ; or  turned  inwards,  as  in  the  corolla  of  the 
Gentian,  &c.  When  the  plaits  are  wrapped  round  all  in  one  direc- 
tion, so  as  to  cover  one  another  in  a convolute  manner,  the  estivation 
is  said  to  be 

Supervolute,  as  in  the  corolla  of  Stramonium  (Fig.  225)  and  the 
Morning-Glory;  and  in  the  Morning-Glory  it  is  twisted  besides. 

FIG.  225.  Upper  part  of  the  roroll a of  a Stramonium  (Datura  mctcloidcs),  in  the  bud. 
Underneath  is  a cross-section  of  the  same. 
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284.  The  Stamens  exhibit  nearly  the  same  kinds  of  variation  in 
different  species  that  the  calyx  and  corolla  do.  They  may  be  dis- 
tinct (that  is,  separate  from  eatdi  other,  267)  or  united.  They  may 
be  free  (269),  or  else  coherent  w ith  other  parts  : this  concerns 

285.  Their  Insertion,  or  place  of  attachment,  which  is  most  com- 
monly the  same  as  that  of  the  corolla.  So.  stamens  are 

Hypogynous  (269),  when  they  are  borne  on  the  receptacle,  or  axis 
of  the  flower,  under  the  pistils,  as  they  naturally  should  be,  and  as  is 
shown  in  Fig.  212. 

Peri gy nous , when  borne  on  (that  is  coherent  below  with)  the 
calyx  ; as  in  the  Cherry,  Fig.  213. 

Epigynous,  when  borne  on  the  ovary,  appar- 
ently, as  in  Fig.  216.  To  these  we  may  add 

Gynnndrovs  (from  two  Greek  words,  answer- 
ing to  “stamens  and  pistil  united”),  when  the 
stamens  are  consolidated  with  the  style,  so  as 
to  be  borne  by  it,  as  in  the  Lady’s  Slipper 
(Fig.  226)  and  all  the  Orchis  Family.  Also 

Epipetalous  (meaning  on  the  petals),  when 
they  are  borne  by  the  corolla;  as  in  Fig.  194, 
and  in  most  monopctalous  blossoms.  As  to 

286.  Tllfir  Union  with  each  Ollier,  the  stamens  may  be  united  by 
their  filaments  or  by  their  anthers.  In  the  former  case  they  are 

Monadriphous  (from  two  Greek  words,  meaning  “ in  one  brother- 
hood”), when  united  by  their  filaments  into  one  set,  usually  into  a 
ring  or  cup  below,  or  into  a tube,  as  in  the  Mallow  Family,  the 
Passion-flower,  and  the  Lupine  (Fig.  228). 

Eiadelphous  (in  two  brotherhoods),  when  so  united  in  two  sets, 
ns  in  the  Pea  and  almost  all  papilionaceous  flowers  (275):  here 
the  stamens  are  nine  in  one  set,  and  one  in  the  other  (Fig.  227). 


FIG.  Style  of  a I.aily’«  Slipper  (Cypripedinm),  amt  stamens  united  with  it : a,  a,  the 

anther,  of  the  two  good  stamens  ; »t.,  an  abortive  stamen,  « list  should  be  its  anther  changed 
into  a (Ktal  like  body  ; sttg.,  the  stigma. 
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Triadelphous , in  three  sets  or  parcels,  as  in  the  common  St.  Johns- 
wort ; or 

Polyadelphous,  when  in  more  numerous  sets,  as  in  the  Loblolly 
Bay,  where  they  are  in  five  clusters.  On 
the  other  hand,  stamens  are  said  to  be 
Syngenesious,  when  united  by  their  an- 
thers (Fig.  229,  230),  as  they  are  in  Lobelia, 
in  the  Violet  (slightly),  and  in  what  are 
called  compound  J lowers , such  as  the  Thistle, 
Sunflower,  Coreopsis  (Fig.  220),  and  Suc- 
cory (Fig.  222).  In  Lobelia,  and  in  the 
Squash  and  Pumpkin,  the  stamens  are 
united  both  by  their  anthers  and  their  filaments. 

287.  Tlltir  Number  in  the  flower  is  sometimes  expressed  by  terms 
compounded  of  the  Greek  numerals  and  the  word  used  to  signify 
stamen ; as,  monandrous,  for  a flower  having 

only  one  stamen  ; diandrous,  one  with  two 
stamens ; triandrous , with  three  stamens  ; te- 
trandrous,  with  four  stamens ; pentandrous , 
with  five  stamens ; and  so  on,  up  to  polyan- 
drous  (meaning  with  many  stamens),  when  U| 
there  are  twenty  or  a larger  number,  as  in  a Jj. 

Cactus  (Fig.  197).  All  such  terms  may  be 
found  in  the  Glossary  at  the  end  of  the  book. 

288.  Two  terms  are  used  to  express  particular  numbers  with  un- 
equal length.  Namely,  the  stamens  are  didynamous  when  only  four 
in  number,  two  longer  than  the  other  two,  as  in  the  Mint,  Catnip, 
Gerardia  (Fig.  194),  Trumpet-Creeper,  &c. ; and  ietradynamous, 
when  they  are  six,  with  four  of  them  regularly  longer  than  the 
other  two,  as  in  Mustard  (Fig.  188),  and  all  that  family. 

289.  Their  Parts.  As  already  shown  (233),  a stamen  consists  of 
two  parts,  the  Filament  and  the  Anther  (Fig.  231). 

290.  The  Filament  is  a kind  of  stalk  to  the  anther : it  is  to  the 
anther  nearly  what  the  petiole  is  to  the  blade  of  a leaf.  Therefore 
it  is  not  an  essential  part.  As  a leaf  may  be  without  a stalk,  so 
the  anther  may  be  sessile,  or  without  a filament.  When  present, 


23* 


F[G.  227.  Diadelphous  stamens  of  the  Pea,  Ac.  228.  Monadelphotis  stamens  of  the 
Lupine. 

FIG.  229.  Syngenesious  stamens  of  Coreopsis  (Fig.  220,  «),  Ac.  230.  Same,  with  the 
tube  of  authors  syilit  down  on  ono  side  and  spread  open. 
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the  filament  may  be  of  any  shape  ; but  it  is  commonly  thread-like, 
as  in  Fig.  231,  234,  Sec. 

291.  Tilt  Anther  is  the  essential  part  of  the  stamen.  * 

It  is  a sort  of  case,  filled  with  a fine  powder,  called 
Pollen , which  serves  to  fertilize  the  pistil,  so  that  it 
may  perfect  seeds.  The  anther  may  be  considered, 
first,  as  to 

292.  Its  Attnrhmrnt  to  the  filament.  Of  this  there  are 
three  wavs  ; namely,  the  anther  is 

Innate  (as  in  Fig.  232),  when  it  is  attached  bv  its  base  to  the 
very  apex  of  the  filament,  turning  neither  inwards  nor  outwards ; or 

Adnate  (as  in  Fig.  233),  when  at- 
tached by  one  face,  usually  for  its 
whole  length,  to  the  side  of  the  fila- 
ment ; and 

Versatile  (as  in  Fig.  234),  when  fixed 
by  its  middle  only  to  the  very  point  of 
the  filament,  so  as  to  swing  loosely,  as 
we  see  it  in  the  Lily,  in  Grasses,  Sec. 

293.  In  both  the  Last-named  cases, 
the  anther  either  looks  inwards  or  out- 
wards. When  it  is  turned  inwards,  or  is  fixed  to  that  side  of  the 
t filament  which  looks  towards  the  pistil  or  centre  of  the  flower,  the 
^anther  is  incumbent  or  introrse , as  in  Magnolia  and  the  Water-Lily. 
IWhen  turned  outwards,  or  fixed  to  the  outer  side  of  the  filament,  it  is 
•extrorse,  as  in  the  Tulip-tree. 

294.  Its  Strnrtnrr.  Sec.  There  are  few  cases  in  which  the  stamen 
bears  any  resemblance  to  a leaf.  Nevertheless,  the  botanist’s  idea  of 
ha  stamen  is,  that  it  answers  to  a leaf  developed  in  a peculiar  form 
land  for  a special  purpose.  In  the  filament  he  sees  the  stalk  of  the 
Weaf ; in  the  anther,  the  blade.  The  blade  of  a leaf  consists  of  two 
similar  sides ; so  the  anther  consists  of  two  lobes  or  cells,  one  answer- 
ng  to  the  left,  the  other  to  the  right,  side  of  the  blade.  The  two  lobes 
Mre  often  connected  by  a prolongation  of  the  filament,  which  answers 
o the  midrib  of  a leaf-  this  is  called  the  connective.  It  is  very-  con- 
picuous  in  Fig.  232,  where  the  connective  is  so  broad  that  it  separates 
i he  two  cells  of  the  anther  to  some  distance  from  each  other. 


FIG.  231.  A atamen  : «,  filament ; b,  anther  diacharging  pollen. 

FIG.  232.  Stamen  of  Imtpynnn,  with  innate  anther.  233.  Of  Tuli|v4roe,  with  adnafefand 
attorw)  anther.  234.  Of  Evening  Priinroee,  with  Tonatile  anther, 
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295.  To  discharge  the  pollen,  the  anther  opens  (or  is  dehiscent) 
at  maturity,  commonly  by  a line  along  the  whole 
length  ot  each  cell,  and  which  answers  to  the 
margin  of  the  leaf  (as  in  Fig.  231);  but  when 
the  anthers  are  extrorse,  this  line  is  often  on  the 
outer  face,  and  when  introrse,  on  the  inner  face 
of  each  cell.  Sometimes  the  anther  opens  only 
by  a chink,  hole,  or  pore  at  the  top,  as  in  the 
Azalea,  Pyrola  or  False  Wintergreen  (Fig.  235), 
See. ; and  sometimes  a part  of  the  face  separates  as  a sort  of  trap-door 
(or  valve),  hinged  at  the  top,  and  opening  to  allow  the  escape  of  the 
pollen,  as  in  the  Sassafras,  Spice-bush,  and  Barberry  (Fig.  236). 
Most  anthers  are  really  four-celled  when  young ; 
a slender  partition  running  lengthwise  through 
each  cell  and  dividing  it  into  two  compartments, 
one  answering  to  the  upper,  and  the  other  to  the 
lower,  layer  of  the  green  pulp  of  the  leaf.  Oc- 
casionally the  anther  becomes  one-celled.  This 
takes  place  mostly  by  confluence,  that  is,  the  two 
cells  running  together  into  one,  as  they  do 
slightly  in  Pentstemon  (Fig.  237) 
and  thoroughly  in  the  Mallow  Family  (Fig.  238).  But 
sometimes  it  occurs  by  the  obliteration  or  disappear- 
ance of  one  half  of  the  anther,  as  in  the  Globe  Ama- 
ranth of  the  gardens  (Fig.  239). 

296.  The  way  in  which  a stamen  is  supposed  to  be 
constructed  out  of  a leaf,  or  rather  on  the  plan  of  a 
leaf,  is  shown  in  Fig.  240,  an  ideal  figure,  the  lower 
part  representing  a stamen  with  the  top  of  its  anther 
cut  away ; the  upper,  the  corresponding  upper  part  of 
a leaf.  — The  use  of  the  anther  is  to  produce 
Pollen.  This  is  the  powder,  or  fine  dust,  commonly  of  a yel- 
low color,  which  fills  the  cells  of  the  anther,  and  is  discharged  during 
blossoming,  after  which  the  stamens  generally  fall  off'  or  wither  away. 


FIG.  235.  Stamen  of  Pyrola  ; tho  anther  opening  by  holes  at  the  top. 

FIG.  236.  Stamen  of  Barberry  ; the  anther  opening  by  uplifted  valves. 

FIG.  237.  Stamen  of  Pentstemon  pubescens  ; anther-cells  slightly  continent. 

FIG.  238.  Stamen  of  Mallow  ; the  two  cells  continent  into  one,  opening  round  the  margin. 
FIG.  239.  Anther  of  Globe  Amaranth,  of  only  ono  cell ; the  other  cell  wanting. 

FIG.  210  Diagram  of  the  lower  part  of  an  anther,  cut  across  above,  and  the  upper  part  ot 
a leaf,  to  show  how  tho  one  answers  to  tho  other. 
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Under  the  microscope  it  is  found  to  consist  of  grains,  usually  round  or 
oval,  and  all  alike  in  the  same  species,  but  very  different  in  different 
plants.  So  that  the  plant  may  sometimes  be  recognized  from  the 
jrollen  alone. 

298.  A grain  of  pollen  is  made  up  of  two  coats  ; the  outer  coat 
thickish,  but  weak,  and  frequently  adorned  with  lines  or  bands,  or 
studded  with  points;  the  inner  coat  is  extremely  thin  and  delicate, 
birt  extensible,  and  its  cavity  is  filled  with  a thickish  fluid,  often 
rendered  turbid  by  nn  immense  number  of  minute  grains  that  float 
in  it.  When  wet,  the  grains  absorb  the  water  and  swell  so  much 
that  many  kinds  soon  hurst  and  discharge  their  contents. 

299.  Figures  241  — 250  represent  some  common  sorts  of  pollen, 
magnified  one  or  two  hundred  diameters,  viz.:  — A pollen-grain  of 
the  Musk  Plant,  spirally  grooved.  One  of  Sieyos,  or  One- seeded 
Cucumber,  beset  with  bristly  points  and  marked  by  smooth  hands. 
One  of  the  Wild  Balsam-Apple  (Echinoeystis),  grooved  lengthwise. 
One  of  Hibiscus  or  Rose-Malk»w,  studded  with  prickly  joints.  One 
of  Succory,  many-sided,  and  dotted  with  fine  points.  A grain  of  the 
curious  compound  jollen  of  Pine.  One  from  the  Lily,  smooth  and 
oval.  One  from  Enchanter’s  Nightshade,  with  three  small  lobes  on 
the  angles.  Pollen  of  Kalinin,  composed  of  four  grains  united,  as  in 
all  the  Heath  family.  A grain  from  an  Evening  Primrose,  with  a 
central  body  and  three  large  lobes.  The  figures  number  from  left 
to  right,  beginning  at  the  top. 
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LESSON  XVIII. 

MORPHOLOGY  OF  PISTILS. 

300.  The  Pistil,  when  only  one,  occupies  the  centre  of  the 
flower;  when  there  are  two  pistils,  they  stand  facing  each  other  in 
the  centre  of  the  flower ; when  several,  they  commonly  form  a ring 
or  circle ; and  when  very  numerous,  they  are  generally  crowded  in 
rows  or  spiral  lines  on  the  surface  of  a more  or  less  eidarged  or 
elongated  receptacle. 

301.  Their  number  in  a blossom  is  sometimes  expressed,  in  Sys- 
tematic Botany,  by  terms  compounded  of  the  Greek  numerals  and 
the  Greek  word  used  to  signify  pistil,  in  the  following  way.  A flower 
with  one  pistil  is  said  to  be  monogynous  ; with  two,  d iff;/ nous  ; with 
three,  trigynous  ; with  four,  tetragynous  ; with  five,  pentagynous,  and 
so  on  ; with  many  pistils,  pofygynous, — terms  which  are  explained 
in  the  Glossary,  but  which  there  is  no  need  to  commit  to  memory. 

302.  The  Paris  of  a Pislil,  as  already  explained  (234),  are  the 
Ovary,  the  Style,  and  the  Stigma.  The  ovary  is  one  essential  part: 
it  contains  the  rudiments  of  seeds,  called  Ovules.  The  stigma  at 
the  summit  is  also  essential : it  receives  the  pollen,  which  fertilizes 
the  ovules  in  order  that  they  may  become  seeds.  But  the  style,  the 
tapering  or  slender  column  commonly  borne  on  the  summit  of  the 
ovary,  and  bearing  the  stigma  on  its  apex  or  its  side,  is  no  more  neces- 
sary to  a pistil  than  the  filament  is  to  the  stamen.  Accordingly,  there 
is  no  style  in  many  pistils  : in  these  the  stigma  is  sessile,  that  is,  rests 
directly  on  the  ovary.  The  stigma  is  very  various  in  shape  and 
appearance,  being  sometimes  a little  knob  (as  in  the  Cherry,  Fig. 
213),  sometimes  a small  point,  or  small  surface  of  bare,  moist  tissue 
(as  in  Fig.  254-256),  and  sometimes  a longitudinal  crest  or  line 
(as  in  Fig.  252,  258,  267,  269),  and  also  exhibiting  many  other 
shapes. 

303.  The  pistil  exhibits  an  almost  infinite  variety  of  forms,  and 
many  complications.  To  understand  these,  it  is  needful  to  begin 
with  the  simple  kinds,  and  to  proceed  gradually  to  the  complex. 
And,  first  of  all,  the  student  should  get  a clear  notion  of 

304.  The  Plan  or  Ideal  Structure  of  the  Pistil,  or,  in  other  words,  of 
the  way  in  which  a simple  pistil  answers  to  a leaf.  Pistils  are  either 
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simple  or  compound.  A simple  pistil  answers  to  a single  leaf.  A 
compound  pistil  answers  to  two  or  more  leaves  combined,  just  as  a 
monopetalous  corolla  (263)  answers  to  two  or  more  petals,  or  leaves 
of  the  flower,  united  into  one  body.  In  theory,  accordingly, 

305.  Thf  Simple  Pislil.  or  Carpel  (as  it  is  sometimes  called),  consists 
of  the  blade  of  a leaf,  curved  until  the  margins  meet  and  unite,  form- 
ing in  this  way  a closed  case  or  pod,  which  is  the  ovary.  So  that 
the  upper  face  of  the  altered  leaf  answers  to  the  inner  surface  of  the 
ovary,  and  the  lower,  to  its  outer  surface.  And  the  ovules  are  borno 
on  what  answers  to  the  united  edges  of  the  leuf.  The  tapering  sum- 
mit, rolled  together  and  prolonged,  forms  the  style,  when  there  is 
any ; and  the  edges  of  the  altered  leaf  turned  outwards,  either  at 
the  tip  or  along  the  inner  side  of  the  style,  form  the  stigma.  To 
make  this  perfectly  clear,  comjtare  a leaf  folded  together  in  this  way 
(as  in  Fig.  251)  with  a pistil  of  a 
Garden  Paionv,  or  Larkspur,  or  with 
that  in  Fig.  252 ; or,  later  in  the 
season,  notice  how  these,  as  ripe  pods, 
split  down  along  the  line  formed  by 
the  united  edges,  and  open  out  again  | ; 
into  a sort  of  leaf,  as  in  the  Marsh* 

Marigold  ( Fig.  253).  In  the  Double- 
flowering Cherry  the  pistil  occasion 
idly  is  found  changed  back  again  into 
a small  green  leaf,  partly  folded,  much  as  in  Fig.  251. 

306.  Fig.  172  represents  a simple  pistil  on  a larger  scale,  the 
ovary  cut  through  to  show  how  the  ovules  (when  numerous)  are 
attached  to  what  answers  to  the  two  margins  of  the  leaf.  The 
Stonecrop  (Fig.  168)  has  five  such  pistils  in  a circle,  each  with  the 
side  where  the  ovules  are  attached  turned  to  the  centre  of  the  flower. 

307.  The  line  or  seam  down  the  inner  side,  which  answers  to  the 
united  edges  of  the  leaf,  and  Wars  the  ovules,  is  called  the  ventral  or 
inner  Suture.  A corresponding  line  down  the  back  of  the  ovary, 
and  which  answers  to  the  middle  of  the  leaf,  is  named  the  dorsal  or 
outer  Suture. 

308.  The  ventral  suture  inside,  where  it  projects  a little  into  the 


Fir..  951.  A loaf  rolled  up  Inward*,  to  allow  how  the  pixtil  in  xuppoxrd  to  he  formed. 

FlU.  959.  I'iatil  of  laopyntm  bilernatunt  cut  acroaa,  with  the  inner  atitura  turned  to  want  a 
the  eye. 

FIO.  353.  Pod  or  rip*  pistil  of  Ui*  Caltba,  or  Manli-Marigold,  after  openinf 
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cavity  of  the  ovary,  and  bears  the  ovules,  is  called  the  Placenta. 
Obviously  a simple  pistil  can  have  but  one  placenta ; but  this  is  in 
its  nature  double,  one  half  answering  to  each  margin  of  the  leaf. 
And  if  the  ovules  or  seeds  are  at  all  numerous,  they  will  be  found 
to  occupy  two  rows,  one  for  each  margin,  as  we  see  in  Fig.  252,  172, 
in  the  Marsh-Marigold,  in  a Pea-pod,  and  the  like. 

309.  A simple  pistil  obviously  can  have  but  one  cavity  or  cell ; 
except  from  some  condition  out  of  the  natural  order  of  things.  But 
the  converse  does  not  hold  true : all  pistils  of  a single  cell  are  not 
simple.  Many  compound  pistils  are  one-celled. 

310.  A simple  pistil  necessarily  has  but  one  style.  Its  stigma, 
however,  may  be  double,  like  the  placenta,  and  for  the  same  reason 
(305) ; and  it  often  exhibits  two  lines  or  crests,  as  in  Fig.  252,  or  it 
may  even  be  split  into  two  lobes. 

311.  The  Compound  Pistil  consists  of  two,  three,  or  any  greater 

number  of  pistil-leaves, 
or  carpels  (305),  in  a 
circle,  united  into  one 
body,  at  least  by  their 
ovaries.  The  Culti- 
vated Flax,  for  exam- 
ple (Fig.  212).  has  a 
compound  pistil  com- 
posed of  five  simple 
ones  with  their  ovaries 
united,  while  the  five 
styles  are  separate. 
But  in  one  of  our 

wild  species  of  Flax,  the  styles  are  united  into  one  also,  for  about 
half  their  length.  So  the  Comnjon  St.  John’s-wort  of  the  fields  has 
a com|>ound  ovary,  of  three  united  carpels,  but  the  three  styles  are 
separate  (Fig.  255),  while  some  of  our  wild,  shrubby  species  have  the 
styles  also  combined  into  one  (Fig.  256),  although  in  the  fruit  they 
often  split  into  three  again.  Even  the  ovaries  may  only  partially 
combine  with  each  other,  as  we  see  in  different  species  of  Saxifrage, 
some  having  their  two  pistils  nearly  separate,  while  in  others  they 


FIG.  254.  Pistil  of  a Saxifrnpe,  of  two  simple  carpels  or  pistil-leaves,  united  at  the  base 
only,  cut  across  both  above  anti  below. 

FIG.  255.  Compound  pistil  of  common  St.  John’s-wort,  cut  across : styles  separate. 

FIG.  256.  Tho  samo  of  shrubby  St.  John’s-wort  j tho  throe  stylos  united  into  one. 
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are  joined  at  the.  base  only,  or  else  below  the  middle  (as  in  Fig. 
254),  and  in  some  they  are  united  quite  to  the  top. 

812.  Even  when  the  styles  are  all  consolidated  into  one,  the  stig- 
mas are  often  separate,  or  enough  so  to  show  by  the  number  of  their 
lobes  how  many  simple  pistils  are  combined  to  make  the  compound 
one.  In  the  common  Lily,  for  instance,  the  three  lobes  of  the  stigma, 
as  well  as  the  three  grooves  down  the  ovary,  plainly  tell  us  that  the 
pistil  is  made  of  three  combined.  But  in  the  Day-Lily  the  three 
lobes  of  the  stigma  are  barely  discernible  by  the  naked  eye,  and  in 
the  Spiderwort  (Fig.  257)  they  are  as  perfectly  united  into 
one  as  the  ovaries  and  styles  are.  Here  the  number  of 
cells  in  the  ovary  alone  shows  that  the  pistil  is  compound. 

These  are  all  cases  of 

313.  Compound  Pistils  with  two  or  morr  frlls,  namely,  with 
as  many  cells  as  there  are  simple  pistils,  or  carpels,  that 
have  united  to  compose  the  organ.  They  are  just  what 
would  be  formed  if  the  simple  pistils  (two,  three,  or  five 
in  a circle,  as  the  case  may  be),  like  those  of  a P;rony  or 
Stonecrop,  all  pressed  together  in  the  centre  of  the  fiower, 
were  to  cohere  hv  their  contiguous  parts. 

314.  As  each  simple  ovary  has  its  placenta,  or  seed- 
hearing line  (308),  at  the  inner  angle,  so  the  resulting 
compound  ovary  has  as  many  axile  placenta  (that  is,  as 
many  placentae  in  the  axis  or  centre)  as  there  are  pistil-leaves  in 
its  composition,  but  all  more  or  less  consolidated  into  one.  This  is 
shown  in  the  cross-sections,  Fig.  254  — 256,  Ac. 

315.  The  partitions  (or  Diucpimenti,  as  they  are  technically 
named)  of  a compound  ovary  are  accordingly  part  of  the  walls  or 
the  sides  of  the  carpels  which  compose  it.  Of  course  they  are  double, 
one  layer  belonging  to  each  carpel ; and  in  ripe  jkmIs  they  often  split 
into  the  two  layers. 

316.  We  have  described  only  one,  though  tjic  commonest,  kind  of 
compound  pistil.  There  are  Itesides 

317.  Onr-trlird  Compound  Pistils.  These  are  of  two  sorts,  those  with 
axile,  and  those  with  parietal  placenta.  That  is,  first,  where  the 
ovules  or  seeds  arc  borne  in  the  axis  or  centre  of  the  ovary,  and, 
secondly,  where  they  are  borne  on  its  walls.  The  first  of  theso 
cases,  or  that 


FIG.  357.  Pistil  of  Spiderwort  (Tr»de*c*ntia):  lh«  three -celled  o»»ry  eat  irnw. 
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318.  Milh  a Fite  Centml  Placenta,  is  what  wo  find  in  Purslane 
(Fig.  214),  and  in  most  Chick  weeds  (Fig.  238,  259)  and  Pinks. 
The  difference  between  this  and  the  foregoing  case  is  only  that  the 
delicate  partitions  have  very  early  vanished  ; and  traces  of  them 
may  often  be  detected.  Or  sometimes  this  is  a variation 
of  the  mode 

319.  With  Parietal  Placenta?,  namely,  with  the  ovules 
and  seeds  borne  on  the  sides  or  wall  (parities)  of  the 
ovary.  The  pistil  of  the  Prickly  Poppy,  Blood  root, 
Violet,  Frost-weed  (Fig.  201),  Gooseltprrv,  and  of 
many  Hypericums,  are  of  this  sort.  To  understand  it 
perfectly,  we  have  oidy  to  imagine  two,  three,  or  any 
number  of  carpel-leaves  (like  that  of  Fig. 

251),  arranged  in  a circle,  to  unite  by  their 
contiguous  edges,  and  so  form  one  ovary 
or  pod  (as  we  have  endeavored  to  show  in  Fig.  260) ; 

— very  much  as  in  the  Stramonium  (Fig.  199)  the 
five  petals  unite  by  their  edges  to  compose  a mono- 
pctalous  corolla,  and  the  five  sepals  to  form  a tubular 
calyx.  Here  each  carpel  is  an  open  leaf,  or  partly 
open,  bearing  ovules  along  its  margins ; and  each 
placenta  consists  of  the  contiguous  margins  of  two 
pistil-leaves  grown  together. 

320.  All  degrees  occur  between  this  and  the  sev- 
eral-celled  ovary  with  the  placenta;  in  the  axis.  Com- 
pare, for  illustration,  the  common  St.  John’s-worts,  Fig.  255  and  256, 
with  Fig.  202,  a cross-section  of  the  ovary  of  a different  species,  in 
which  the  three  large  placenta;  meet  in  the  axis,  but 
scarcely  unite,  and  with  Fig.  263,  a similar  section  of 
the  ripe  pod  of  the  same  plant,  showing  three  parietal 
placentas  borne  on  imperfect  partitions  projecting  a 
little  way  into  the  general  cell.  Fig.  201  is  the  same 
in  plan,  but  with  hardly  any  trace  of  partitions ; that 
is,  the  united  edges  of  the  leaves  only  slightly  project  into  the  cell. 


FIG.  258.  Pistil  of  a Sandwort,  with  the  ovary  divided  lengthwise;  and  259,  the  same 
divided  transversely,  to  show  the  free  central  placenta. 

FIG.  200.  Plan  of  a one  celled  ovary  of  three  carpel -leaves,  with  parietal  placents,  cut 
across  below,  where  it  is  complete;  the  upper  part  showing  the  top  of  the  three  loaves  it  u 
composed  of,  approaching,  but  not  united. 

FIG.  251.  Cross-section  of  the  ovary  of  Frost-weed  (Ilelianthemuui))  with  three  parietal 
placentae  bearing  ovuloe. 
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321.  The  ovary,  especially  when  compound,  is  often  covered  by 
and  united  with  the  tube  of  the  calyx,  as  has  already  been  explained 
(272).  We  describe  this  by  saying  either  “ovary  adherent,”  or 
“calyx  adherent,”  &c.  Or  we  say  "wary  inferior ,”  when  the  tube 
of  the  calyx  is  adherent  througliout  to 
the  surface  of  the  ovary,  so  that  its 
lobes,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  flower, 
appear  to  be  home  on  its  summit,  as 
in  Fig.  213  and  Fig.  216;  or  “/<«//'- 
inferior,"  as  in,  the  Purslane  ( Fig.  214), 
where  the  calyx  is  adherent  part  way  up  ; or  "superior,”  where  tho 
calyx  ami  the  ovary  are  not  combined,  as  in  the  Cherry  (Fig.  213) 
and  the  like,  that  is,  where  these  parts  are  free.  The  term  “ovary 
superior,”  therefore,  means  just  the  same  as  “calyx  inferior”;  and 
“ovary  inferior,”  tho  same  as  “calyx  superior.” 

322.  Open  or  fiymnoapfrinoii*  Pistil.  This  is  what  we  have  in  the 
whole  Pine  family,  the  most  peculiar,  and  yet  the  simplest, 
of  all  pistils.  While  tlie  ordinary  simple  pistil  in  the  eye 
of  tho  botanist  represents  a leaf  rolled  together  into  a 
closed  pod  (303),  those  of  the  Pine,  Larch  (Fig.  2G4), 
Cedar,  and  Arbor-Yitce  (Fig.  265, 

266)  are  plainly  open  leaves,  in  the  form  of 
scales,  each  bearing  two  or  more  ovules  on  the 
inner  face,  next  the  base.  At  the  time  of 
blossoming,  these  pistil-leaves  of  the  young 
cone  diverge,  and  the  pollen,  so  abundantly 
shed  from  the  staminate  blossoms,  falls  di- 
rectly upon  the  exposed  ovules.  Afterwards 
the  scales  close  over  each  other  until  the 
seeds  nre  ripe.  Then  they  separate  again, 
that  the  seeds  may  be  shed.  As  their  ovules  and  seeds  are  not 
enclosed  in  a pod,  all  such  plants  arc  said  to  be  Gymnospermous, 
that  is,  naJced-secdcd. 


HG.  SfiO.  Cram-flection  of  tho  ovary  of  Hypericum  graveolcns.  2C3.  Similar  section  of 
tlie  ripe  pod  of  the  same. 

J-tU.  204.  A pistil,  tliat  is,  a srale  of  the  cone,  of  a Larch,  at  the  time  of  flowering; 
inside  view,  .(lowing  it.  pair  of  naked  ovule.. 

I'm.  2fi5.  Branchlet  of  Ihe  American  Arlmr  Vine,  considerably  larger  than  in  nature, 
terminated  by  il»  pistillate  flowers,  each  consisting  of  a single  scale  (an  open  pistil),  together 
forming  a imiall  con*. 

no.  2t«.  One  of  the  scales  or  pistils  of  the  last,  removed  and  more  enlarged,  the  Inside 
exposed  to  view,  showing  a pair  of  ovules  on  its  base. 

11 
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323.  ftvnlcs  (234).  These  are  the  bodies  which  are  to  become 
seeds.  They  are  either  sessile,  that  is,  stalkless,  or  else  borne  on  a 
stalk,  called  the  Funiculus.  They  may  be  produced  along  the  whole 
length  of  the  cell,  or  only  at  some  part  of  it,  generally  either  at  the 
top  or  the  bottom.  In  the  former  case  they  are  apt  to  be  numerous; 
in  the  latter,  they  may  be  few  or  single  ( solitary /,  Fig.  2C7-269). 
As  to  their  direction,  ovules  are  said  to  be 

Horizontal,  when  they  are  neither  turned  upwards  nor  down- 
wards, as  in  Fig.  252,  201 ; 

Ascending,  when  rising  obliquely  upwards,  usually  from  the  side 
of  the  cell,  not  from  its  very  base,  ns  in  the  Buttercup  (Fig.  267), 


Suspended,  when  hanging  perpendicularly  from  the  very  sum- 
mit of  the  cell,  as  in  the  Anemone  (Fig.  269),  Dogwood,  Ac.  All 
these  terms  equally  apply  to  seeds. 

324.  An  ovule  consists  of  a pulpy  mass  of  tissue,  the  Nucleus  or 
kernel,  and  usually  of  one  or  two  coats.  In  the  nucleus  the  embryo 
is  formed,  and  the  coats  become  the  skin  or  coverings  of  the  seed. 
There  is  a hole  ( Orifice  or  Foramen)  through  the  coats,  at  the  place 
which  answers  to  the  apex  of  the  ovule.  The  part  by  which  the 
ovule  is  attached  is  its  base  ; the  point  of  attachment,  where  the  ripe 
seed  breaks  away  and  leaves  a scar,  is  named  the  Hilum.  The 
place  where  the  coats  blend,  and  cohere  with  each  other  and  with  the 
nucleus,  is  named  the  Chalaza.  We  will  point  out  these  parts  in 
illustrating  the  four  principal  kinds  of  ovule.  These  are  not  difficult 
to  understand,  although  ovules  are  usually  so  small  that  a good  mag- 
nifying-glass is  needed  for  their  examination.  Moreover,  their  names, 
all  taken  from  the  Greek,  are  unfortunately  rather  formidable. 

325.  The  simplest  sort,  although  the  least  common,  is  what  is 
called  the 

Orthotropous,  or  straight  ovule.  The  Buckwheat  affords  a good 

FIG.  2G7.  Section  of  the  ovary  of  a Buttercup,  lengthwise,  showing  its  ascending  ovule. 

FIG.  2C8.  Section  of  the  ovary  of  Buckwheat,  showing  the  erect  ovule. 

FIG.  2CD.  Section  of  the  ovary  of  Anemone,  showing  its  suspended  ovule. 


and  the  Purslane  (Fig.  214)  ; 


Erect,  when  rising  upright  from 
the  base  of  the  cell,  as  in  the  Buck- 


Pendidous,  when  hanging  from 
towards  the  top,  as  in  the  Flax 
(Fig.  212);  and 
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instance  of  it : it  is  shown  in  its  place  in  the  ovary  in  Fig.  268, 
also  detached  in  Fig.  270,  and  a much  more  magnified  diagram  of  it 
in  Fig.  274.  In  this  kind,  the  orifice  (/)  is  at  the  top,  the  chalaza 
and  the  hilum  (c)  are  blended  at  the  base  or  point  of  attachment, 
which  is  at  the  opposite  end ; and  the  axis  of  the  ovule  is  straight. 


If  such  an  ovule  were  to  grow  on  one  side  more  than  on  the  other, 
and  double  up,  or  have  its  top  pushed  round  as  it  enlarges,  it  would 
become  a 

Campylotropous  or  curved  ovule,  as  in  Cress  and  duckweed  (Fig. 
271).  Here  the  base  remains  ns  in  the  straight  kind,  but  its  apex 
with  the  orifice  is  brought  round  close  to  it.  — Much  the  most  com- 
mon form  of  all  is  the 

AncUropous  or  inverted  ovule.  This  is  shown  in  Fig.  207,  and 
273  ; also  a much  enlarged  section  lengthwise,  or  diagram,  in  Fig. 
275.  To  understand  it,  we  have  only  to  suppose  the  first  sort  (Fig. 
270)  to  be  inverted  on  its  stalk,  or  rather  to  have  its  stalk  bent 
round,  applied  to  one  side  of  the  ovule  lengthwise,  and  to  grow  fast 
to  the  coat  down  to  near  the  orifice  (f) ; the  hilum.  therefore,  where 
the  seed-stalk  is  to  break  away  (/i),  is  close  to  the  orifice  ; but  the 
chalaza  (c)  is  here  at  the  top  of  the  ovule;  between  it  and  the  hilum 
runs  a ridge  or  cord,  called  the  Rhaphe  (r),  which  is  simply  that  part 
of  the  stalk  which,  as  the  ovule  grew  and  turned  over,  adhered  to  its 
surface.  — Lastly,  the 

Amphitropous  or  half-anatropous  ovule  (Fig.  272)  differs  from 
the  last  only  in  having  a shorter  rhaphe,  ending  about  half-way 
Itetween  the  chalaza  and  the  orifice.  So  the  hilum  or  attachment  is 
not  far  from  the  middle  of  one  side,  while  the  chalaza  is  at  one  end 
and  the  orifice  at  the  other. 

826.  The  internal  structure  of  the  ovule  is  sufficiently  displayed 
in  the  subjoined  diagrams,  representing  a longitudinal  slice  of  two 

FIG.  270.  Orlhntropoue  ovule  of  fhickwheat : t,  hilum  and  chalaza  ; /,  orifice. 

EIG.  271.  Campy  lotropoua  ovule  of  a Cbickweed  : e,  hiluiu  and  chalaza  ; /,  orifice. 

FIO  272.  Amptiilivpoua  ovule  of  Mallow : /,  orifice  ; A,  hilum  ; r,  rhaphe  ; c,  chalaza. 

FIG.  273.  Ajiatropoua  ovule  of  a Violet;  the  parte  lettered  aa  in  the  la»t. 
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ovules;  Fig.  274,  an  orthotropous,  Fig.  275,  an  anatropous  ovule. 
I lie  letters  eorresjiond  in  the  two;  c,  the  chalaza ; f,  tlie  orifice; 
r,  rhaphe  (of  which  there  is  of  course  none  in  Fig.  274)  ; p,  the 
outer  coat,  called  primxne  ; s,  inner  coat,  called  secundine  ; n,  nu- 
cleus or  kernel. 


/ t 


LESSON  XIX. 

MORPHOLOGY  OF  THE  RECEPTACLE. 

327.  The  Receptacle  (also  called  the  Torus)  is  the  axis,  or 
stem,  which  the  leaves  and  other  parts  of  the  blossom  are  attached 
to  (231).  It  is  commonly  small  and  short  (as  in  Fig.  169);  but  it 
sometimes  occurs  in  more  conspicuous  and  remarkable  forms. 

328.  Occasionally  it  is  elongated,  as  in  some  plants  of  the  Caper 
family  (Fig.  276),  making  the  flower  really  look  like  a branch,  hav- 
ing its  circles  of  leaves,  stamens,  &e.,  separated  by  long  spaces  or 
internodes. 

329.  The  Wild  Geranium  or  Cranesbill  has  the  receptacle  pro- 
longed above  and  between  the  insertion  of  the  pistils,  in  the  form 
of  a slender  beak.  In  the  blossom,  and  until  the  fruit  is  ripe,  it 
is  concealed  by  the  five  pistils  united  around  it,  and  their  flat  styles 
covering  its  whole  surface  (Fig.  277).  But  at  maturity,  the  five 
small  and  one-seeded  fruits  separate,  and  so  do  their  styles,  from  the 
beak,  and  hang  suspended  from  the  summit.  They  split  off  elasti- 
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cnlly  from  the  receptacle,  curving  upwards  with  a sudden  jerk,  whioh 
scatters  the  seed,  often  throwing  it  to  a considerable  distance. 


330.  When  a flower 
bears  a great  many  pis- 
tils, its  receptacle  is  gen- 
erally enlarged  so  as  to 
give  them  room  ; some- 
times becoming  broad 
and  flat,  as  in  the  Flow- 
ering Raspberry,  some- 
times elongated,  as  in 
the  Blackberry,  the  Mag- 
nolia, &c.  It  is  the  re- 
ceptacle in  the  Straw- 
berry  (Fig.  279),  much 
enlarged  and  pulpy  when  ripe,  which  forms  the  eatable  part  of  the 
fruit,  and  bears  the  small  seed-like  pistils  on  its 
surface.  In  the  Rose  (Fig.  280),  instead  of  being 
convex  or  conical,  the  receptacle  is  deeply  con- 
cave, or  urn-shaped.  Indeed,  a Rose-hip  may  be 
likened  to  a strawberry  turned  inside  out,  like 
the  finger  of  a glove  reversed,  and  the  whole 
2TS  covered  by  the  adherent  tube  of  the  calyx,  which 

remains  beneath  in  the  strawberry. 

331.  A Disk  is  a part  of  the  re- 
ceptacle, or  a growth  from  it,  en- 
larged under  or  around  the  pistiL 
It  is  hypogynous  (269),  when  free 
from  all  union  either  with  the  pistil 
or  the  calyx,  ns  in  the  Rue  and  the 
Orange  (Fig.  281).  It  is  perigy- 
nous  (270),  when  it  adheres  to  the  181 
base  of  the  calyx,  as  in  the  Bladder-nut  and  Buckthorn  (Fig.  282, 


FIG.  376.  Flower  of  Gynandropsis , the  receptacle  enlarged  and  flattened  where  it  beari 
the  sepals  and  petals,  then  elongated  into  a slender  stalk,  bearing  the  stamens  (in  appearance, 
but  they  aro  nionadelphoiia)  above  Ita  middle,  and  a compound  ovary  on  its  summit. 

FIG.  377.  Young  fruit  of  tho  common  Wild  Cranesbill. 

FIG.  278.  The  same,  ripe,  with  the  five  pistils  splitting  away  from  the  long  beak  or  recap, 
tacle,  and  hanging  from  its  lop  by  their  styles. 

FIG.  279.  Longitudinal  section  of  a young  strawberry,  enlarged. 

FIG.  960.  Similar  section  of  a young  Boee-hip. 

FIG.  281.  Pistil  of  the  Orange,  with  a large  hypogynous  disk  at  ita  baa*. 
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283).  Often  it  adheres  both  to  the  calyx  and  to  the  ovary,  as  in 
New  Jersey  Tea,  the  Apple,  <fcc.,  consolidating  the  whole  together. 
In  such  cases  it  is  sometimes  carried  up  and  expanded  on  the  top  of 

the  ovary,  as  in  the  l’arsley  and 
the  Ginseng  families,  when  it  is 
said  to  be  epigynous  (273). 

332.  In  Nelumbium,  — a lar^e 
Water-Lily,  abounding  in  the  wa- 
ters of  our  Western  States,  — the 
singular  and  greatly  enlarged  receptacle  is  shaped  like  a top,  and 
bears  the  small  pistils  immersed  in  separate  cavities  of  its  flat  upper 
surface  (Fig.  284). 


LESSON  XX. 

THE  FRUIT. 

333  The  ripened  ovary,  with  its  contents,  becomes  the  Fruit. 
When  the  tube  of  the  calyx  adheres  to  the  ovary,  it  also  becomes 
a part  of  the  fruit:  sometimes  it  even  forms  the  principal  bulk  of  it, 
as  in  the  apple  and  pear. 

334.  Some  fruits,  as  they  are  commonly  called,  are  not  fruits  at 
all  in  the  strict  botanical  sense.  A strawberry,  for  example  (as 
we  have  just  seen,  330,  Fig.  282),  although  one  of  the  choicest  fruits 
in  the  common  acceptation,  is  only  an  enlarged  and  pulpy  receptacle, 
bearing  the  real  fruits  (that  is,  the  ripened  pistils)  scattered  over  its 

FIG.  282.  Flower  of  a Rurkthorn,  with  a large  perigynous  disk.  283.  The  same,  divided. 

FIG.  284.  Receptacle  of  Nultiinkium,  in  fruit. 
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surface,  and  loo  small  to  be  much  noticed.  And  mulberries,  furs, 
and  pine-apples  are  masses  of  many  fruits  with  a pulpy  flower-stalk, 
ice.  Passing  these  by  for  the  present,  let  us  now  consider  only 

330.  Simple  FruilS.  These  are  such  as  are  formed  by  the  ripening 
of  a single  pistil,  whether  simple  (300)  or  comj»ound  (311). 

336.  A simple  fruit  consists,  then,  of  the  Seed-vessel  (technically 
called  the  Pericarp),  or  the  walls  of  the  ovary  matured,  and  the  seeds, 
contained  in  it.  Its  structure  is  generallv  the  same  as  that  of  the 
ovary,  but  not  always;  because  certain  changes  may  take  place  after 
flowering.  The  commonest  change  is  the  obliteration  in  the  grow  ing 
fruit  of  some  parts  which  existed  in  the  pistil  at  the  time  of  flowering. 
The  ovary  of  a Ilorseehestnut,  for  instance,  has  three  cells  and  two 
ovules  in  each  cell ; but  the  fruit  never  has  more  than  three  seeds, 
and  rarely  more  than  one  or  two,  and  only  as  many  cells.  Yet  the 
vestiges  of  the  seeds  that  have  not  matured,  ami  of  the  wanting  cells 
of  the  pod,  may  always  be  detected  in  the  ripe  fruit.  This  oblitera- 
tion is  more  complete  in  the  Ouk  and  Chestnut.  The  ovary  of  the 
first  likewise  has  three  cells,  that  of  the  second  six  or  seven  cells, 
each  with  two  ovules  hanging  from  the  summit.  We  might  there- 
fore expect  the  acorn  and  the  chestnut  to  have  as  many  cells,  and 
two  seeds  in  each  cell.  Whereas,  in  fact,  all  the  cells  and  all  the 
ovules  but  one  are  uniformly  obliterated  in  the  forming  fruit,  which 
thus  becomes  one-celled  and  one-seeded,  and  rarely  can  any  vestige 
be  found  of  the  missing  parts. 

337.  On  the  other  hand,  a one-celled  ovary  sometimes  becomes 
eevernl-eelled  in  the  fruit  by  the  formation  of  false  partitions,  com- 
monly by  cross-partitions,  as  in  the  jointed  jkxI  of  the  Sea-Rocket 
and  the  Tick-Trefoil  (Fig.  304). 

338.  Their  Kinds.  In  defining  the  principal  kinds  of  simple  fruits 
which  have  particular  names,  we  may  classify  them,  in  the  first  place, 
into, — 1.  Fleshy  Fruits;  2.  Stone  Fruits;  and  3.  Dry  Fruits. 
The  first  and  second  are  of  course  indehiscent ; that  is,  they  do  not 
split  open  when  ripe  to  discharge  the  seeds. 

331).  In  fleshy  fruits  the  whole  pericarp,  or  wall  of  the  ovary, 
thickens  and  becomes  soft  (fleshy,  juicy,  or  pulpy)  as  it  ripens.  Of 
this  the  leading  kind  is 

3 10.  Tiif  Berry,  such  as  the  gooseberry  and  currant,  the  blueberry 
and  cranberry,  the  tomato,  and  the  grape.  Here  the  whole  flesh  is 
I equally  soft  throughout.  The  orange  is  merely  a berry  with  a 
leathery  rind. 
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341.  The  Pepo.  or  Gourd-fruit , is  the  sort  of  berry  which  belongs 
to  the  Gourd  family,  mostly  with  a hard  rind  and  the  inner  portion 
softer.  The  pumpkin,  squash,  cucumber,  and  melon  are  the  prin- 
cipal examples. 

342.  TllC  Pome  is  a name  applied  to  the  apple,  pear,  and  quince  ; 
fleshy  fruits  like  a berry,  but  the  principal  thickness  is  calyx,  only 
the  papery  pods  arranged  like  a star  in  the  core  really  belonging  to 
the  pistil  itself  (333). 

343.  Secondly,  as  to  fruits  which  are  partly  fleshy  and  partly  hard, 
one  of  the  most  familiar  kinds  is 

344.  The  Drupe,  or  Stone-fruit ; of  which  the  cherry,  plum,  and 
peach  (Fig.  285)  are  familiar  examples.  In 
this  the  outer  part  of  the  thickness  of  the 
pericarp  becomes  fleshy,  or  softens,  like  a 
berry,  while  the  inner  hardens,  like  a nut. 
From  the  way  in  which  the  pistil  is  con- 
structed (305),  it  is  evident  that  the  fleshy 
part  here  answers  to  the  lower,  and  the  stone 

>as  to  the  upper,  side  of  the  leaf;  — a leaf  always 

consisting  of  two  layers  of  green  pulp,  an  upper  and  an  under  layer, 
which  are  considerably  different  (439). 

345.  Whenever  the  walls  of  a fruit  are  separable  into  two  layers, 
the  outer  layer  is  called  the  Exocaip,  the  inner,  the  Endocarp  (from 
Greek  words  meaning  “outside  fruit”  and  “inside  fruit”).  But  in 
a drupe  the  outer  portion,  being  fleshy,  is  likewise  called  Sarcocarp 
(which  means  “ fleshy  fruit  ”),  and  the  inner,  the  Put  amen  or  stone. 
The  stone  of  a peach,  and  the  like,  it  will  be  perceived,  belongs  to 
the  fruit,  not  to  the  seed.  When  the  walls  are  separable  into  three 
layers,  the  outer  layer  is  named  either  exocarp  or  Epicarp  ; the 
middle  one  is  called  the  Mesocarp  (i.  e.  middle  fruit) ; and  the  inner- 
most, as  before,  the  Endocarp. 

346.  Thirdly,  in  dry  fruits  the  seed-vessel  remains  herbaceous  in 
texture,  or  becomes  thin  and  membranaceous,  or  else  it  hardens 
throughout.  Some  forms  remain  closed,  that  is,  are  indehiscent 
(338)  ; others  are  dehiscent,  that  is,  split  open  at  maturity  in  some 
regular  way.  Of  indehiscent  or  closed  dry  fruits  the  principal  kinds 
are  the  following. 

347.  The  Achenilini,  or  Akene,  is  a small,  one-seeded,  dry,  indehis- 


FIG.  285.  Longitudinal  section  of  a peach,  showing  the  flesh,  the  stone,  and  the  seed. 
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cent  fruit,  such  as  is  popularly  taken  for  a naked  seed : but  it  is 
plainly  a ripened  ovary,  and  shows  the  re- 
mains of  its  style  or  stigma,  or  the  place 
sss  from  which  it  has 

fallen.  Of  this  sort 
are  the  fruits  of  the 

Buttercup  (Fig.  286,  *♦  sw 

287),  the  Cinque-foil,  and  the  Strawberry  (Fig. 
279,  288) ; that  is,  the  real  fruits,  botanically 
speaking,  of  the  latter,  which  are  taken  for  seeds, 
not  the  large  juicy  receptacle  on  the  surface  of 
which  they  rest  (330).  Here  the  akenes  are 
simple  pistils  (303),  very  numerous  in  the  same 
flower,  and  forming  a head  of  such  fruits.  In 
the  Nettle,  Ilemp,  Jcc.,  there  is  only  one  pistil  to 
each  blossom. 

348.  In  the  raspberry  and  blackberry,  each  grain 
is  a similar  pistil,  like  that  of  the  strawberry  in  the 
flower,  but  ripening  into  a miniature  stone-fruit,  or 
drupe.  So  that  in  the  strawberry  we  eat  the 
receptacle,  or  end  of  the  flower-stalk ; in  the  rasp- 
berry, a cluster  of  stone-fruits,  like  cherries  on  a 
very  small  scale;  and  in  the  blackberry,  both  a juicy 
receptacle  and  a cluster  of  stone-fruits  covering  it 
(Fig.  289,  290). 


349.  The  fruit  of  the  Composite  family  is  also 
fapfS  \ an  aehenium.  Here  the  surface  of  the  ovary  is 
I covered  by  an  adherent  calyx-tube,  ns  is  evident 
' W from  the  position  of  the  corolla,  apparently  standing 
'y  •'  § on  its  summit  (321,  and  Fig.  220, a).  Sometimes  the 
3m  limb  or  divisions  of  the  calyx  are  entirely  wanting, 

as  in  Mayweed  (big.  291)  and  Whiteweed.  Sometimes  the  limb 
of  the  culyx  forms  a crown  or  cup  on  the  top  of  the  aehenium,  as  in 
Succory  (tig.  292);  in  Coreopsis,  it  often  takes  t lie  form  of  two 
blunt  teeth  or  scales ; in  the  Sunflower  (Fig.  293),  it  consists  of  two 


FIO.  2 Sfi.  Aehenium  of  Buttercup.  987.  Same,  cut  through,  to  show  the  seed  within. 
KJG.  Slice  of  a part  of  a ripe  strawberry,  enlarged  ; some  of  the  aebnaia  ahown  rut 

through. 

FIO.  289.  Slice  of  a part  of  a blackberry.  290  One  of  the  grain*  or  drupes  divided,  more 

enlarged  ; shewing  the  fleah,  the  atone,  and  Uio  need,  aa  in  Fig. 
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thin  scales  which  fall  off  at  the  touch  ; in  the  Sneezeweed,  of  about 
five  very  thin  scales,  which  look  more  like  a calyx  (Fig.  294) ; and 
in  the  Thistle,  Aster,  Sow-Thistle  (Fig.  290),  and  hundreds  of  others, 
it  is  cut  up  into  a tuft  of  tine  bristles  or  lmirs.  This  is  called  the 
Pappus  ; — a name  which  properly  means  the  down  like  that  of  the 
Thistle ; but  it  is  applied  to  all  these  terms, 
and  to  every  other  under  which  the  limb  of  the  |j|ju 
calyx  of  the  “ compound  flowers  ” appears.  In  ijtfjjfj 
Lettuce,  Dandelion  (Fig.  290),  and  the  like,  ,y| 
the  achenium  as  it  matures  tapers  upwards 
into  a slender  beak,  like  a stalk  to  the  pappus. 


350.  A Utricle  is  the  same  as  an  achenium,  but  with  a thin  and 
bladdery  loose  pericarp  ; like  that  of  the  Goosefoot  or  Pigweed 
(Fig.  297).  When  ripe  it  bursts  open  irregularly  to 
discharge  the  seed  ; or  sometimes  it  opens  by  a circular 
line  all  round,  the  upper  part  falling  off  like  a lid ; as  in 
the  Amaranth  ( Fig.  298). 

351.  A Unryopsis,  or  Grain,  differs,  from  the  last"  only 
in  the  seed  adhering  to  the  thin  pericarp 
throughout,  so  that  fruit  and  seed  are  in- 
corporated into  one  body;  as  in  wheat,  In- 
dian corn,  and  other  kinds  of  grain. 

352.  A Nut  is  a dry  and  indehiscent  fruit, 
commonly  one-celled  and  one-seeded,  with  a hard,  crus- 
taceous,  or  bony  wall,  such  as  the  cocoanut,  hazelnut, 
chestnut,  and  the  acorn  (Fig.  21,  299).  Here  the 
involucre,  in  the  form  of  a cup  at  the  base,  is  called  the  Cupule. 
the  Chestnut  it  forms  the  bur ; in  the  Hazel,  a leafy  husk. 


In 


FIG.  291.  Achenium  of  Mayweed  (no  pappus).  292.  That  of  Succory  (its  pappus  a shal- 
low cup).  293.  Of  Sunflower  (pappus  of  two  deciduous  scales).  294.  Of  Sneezeweed  (Mele- 
nium),  with  its  pappus  of  five  scales.  295.  Of  Sow-Thistle,  with  its  pappus  of  delicate  downy 
hair*.  290.  Of  the  Dandelion,  its  pappus  raised  on  a long  beak. 

IG.  207.  Utricle  of  the  common  Pigweed  (Chcnopodium  album).  *. 

FIG.  298.  Utricle  (pyxis)  of  Amaranth,  opening  all  round  (circuincisaile). 
fIG.  299,  Nut  (acorn)  of  the  Oak,  with  iu  cup  (or  cupule). 
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353.  A Samara,  or  ley-frnit,  is  cither  a nut  or  an  acheninm,  or  any 
other  indehiscent  fruit,  furnished  with  a wing,  like  that  of  the  Maple 
(Fig.  1).  Ash  (Fig.  300),  and  F.lm  (Fig.  301). 

354.  Tilt  Capsule,  or  Pod,  is  the  general  name  for  dry  seed-vessels 
which  split  or  burst  open  at  maturity. 

But  several  sorts  of  pod  are  distin- 
guished by  particular  names.  Two  of 
them  belong  to  simple  pistils,  namely, 
the  Follicle  and  the  Legume. 

355.  The  Follirle  is  a fruit  of  a simple 

pistil  opening  along  the  inner  suture 
(#07).  The  jkmIs  of  the  Paeony,  Col- 
umbine, Larkspur,  Marsh-Marigold 
(Fig.  302),  and  Milkweed  are  of  this 
kiwi.  The  seam  along  which  A 
the  follicle  opens  answers  to  jmf  / i'J S' 

the  edges  of  the  pistil-leaf  ft*  k 
(Fig.  251,  253).  ^ 1 \.'w 

35 G.  The  Leeume  or  true  jw 
Pody  like  the  Pea-pod  (Fig.  ^ 

303),  is  similar  to  the  follicle,  oidy  it  opens  by  the  outer  as  well  as 
the  inner  or  ventral  suture  (307),  that  is,  by  what  answers  to  the 
midrib  as  well  as  by  what  answers  to  the  united  margins  of  the  leaf. 
It  splits  therefore  into  two  pieces,  which  are  called  rulers.  The  le- 
gume belongs  to  plants  of  the  Pulse  family,  which  are  accordingly 
termed  Leguminosce , that  is,  leguminous  plants.  So  the  fruits  of  this 
family  keep  the  name  of  legume,  w hatever  their  form,  and  whether 
they  open  or  not.  A legume  divided  across  into  one-seeded  joints, 
which  separate  when  ripe,  as  in  Tick-Trefoil  (Fig.  304),  is  named  a 
Foment. 

357.  The  true  Capsule  is  the  pod  of  a compound  pistil.  Like  the 
ovary  it  resulted  from,  it  may  be  onc-celled,  or  it  may  have  as  many 
cells  as  there  are  carpels  in  its  composition.  It  may  discharge  its 
seeds  through  chinks  or  {tores,  as  in  the  Poppy,  or  buret  irregularly 
in  some  part,  as  in  Lobelia  and  the  Snapdragon  ; but  commonly  it 
splits  open  (or  is  dehiscent)  lengthwise  into  regular  pieces,  called 
voices. 

FIG.  300.  Pamnra  nr  key  of  the  White  Asb.  301.  Pamara*>f  the  American  Elm. 

FIG.  304  Follicle  of  Marvli- Marigold  (Caltha  |>alu«tri«). 

FIG.  303.  legume  of  a Sweet  Pea,  opened. 

FIG.  304.  lament  ur  J win  ted  legume  of  Tick -Trefoil  fI>e>mo«7hiuiJ. 
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358.  Dehiscence  of  a pod  resulting  from  a compound  pistil,  when 
regular,  takes  place  in  one  of  two  principal  ways,  which  are  best 

shown  in  pods  of  two  or  three  cells.  Either  the  pod 
splits  open  down  the  middle  of  the  back  of  each  cell, 
when  the  dehiscence  is  loculicidal , as  in  Fig.  305  ; or 
it  splits  through  the  partitions,  after  which  each  cell 
generally  opens  at  its  inner  angle,  when  it 
is  septicidal,  as  in  Fig.  30  G.  These  names 
are  of  Latin  derivation,  the  first  meaning 
“ cutting  into  the  cells  ” ; the  second,  “ cut- 
ting through  the  partitions.”  Of  the  first 
sort,  the  Lily  and  Iris  (Fig.  305)  are  good 
examples  ; of  the  second,  the  Rhododen- 
dron, Azalea,  and  St.  Jolin’s-wort.  From 
the  structure  of  the  pistil  (305-311)«the 
student  will  readily  see,  that  the  line  down 
the  back  of  each  cell  answers  to  the  dorsal  suture  of  the  carpel ; so 
that  the  pod  opens  by  this  when  loculicidul,  while  it  separates  into 
its  component  carpels,  which  open  as  follicles,  when  septicidal. 
Some  pods  open  both  ways,  and  so  split  into  twice  as  many  valves 
as  the  carpels  of  which  they  are  formed. 

359.  In  loculicidal  dehiscence  the  valves  naturally  bear  the  par- 

titions on  their  middle ; in  the  septicidal,  half  the  thickness  of  a 
partition  is  borne  on  the  margin  of  each  valve.  See  the  diagrams, 
Fig.  307  - 309.  £ variation  of  either  mode  sometimes  occurs,  as 


shown  in  the  diagram,  Fig.  309,  where  the  valves  break  away  from 
the  partitions.  This  is  called  septifragal  dehiscence  ; and  may  be 
seen  in  the  Morning-Glory. 

3G0.  Three  remaining  sorts  of  pods  are  distinguished  by  proper 
names,  viz. : — 

FIG.  305.  Capsule  of  Iris  (with  loculicidul  dehiscence),  below  cut  across. 

FIG.  306.  Pod  of  a Marsh  St.  John’s-wort,  with  septicidal  dehiscence. 

FIG.  307.  Diagram  of  septicidal ; 303,  of  loculicidal ; and  309,  of  septifragal  dehiscence. 
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361.  The  Silique  (Fig.  310),  the  peculiar  pod  of  the  Mustard  fam- 
ily ; which  is  two-celled  by  a false  partition  stretched  across  between 
two  parietal  placenta!.  It  generally  opens  by  two  valves 
from  below  upwards,  and  the  placentae  with  the  partition 
are  left  behind  when  the  valves  fall  otf. 

3G2.  A Silicle  or  I'oorh  is  only  a short  and  broad  silique, 
like  that  of  the  Shepherd’s  l’urse,  of  the  Candy-tuft,  See. 

3G3.  The  Pyxis  is  a i>od  which  ojiens  by  a circular  hori- 
zontal line,  the  upper  part  forming  a lid,  as 
in  Purslane  (Fig.  311),  the  Plantain,  Hen- 
bane,  See,  In  these  the  dehiscence  extends 
1 all  round,  or  is  circumcissile.  So  it  does 

in  Fig.  298,  which  represents  a sort  of  one-  310 
seeded  pyxis.  In  Jeffersonia  or  Twin-leaf,  the  line 
does  not  sejmrate  quite  round,  but  leaves  a portion 
311  to  form  a hinge  to  the  lid. 

364.  Multiple  or  Collective  Fruits  (334)  are,  properly  speaking, 
masses  of  fruits,  resulting  from  several  or  many  blossoms,  aggre- 
gated into  one  body.  The  pine-apple,  mulberry,  Osage-orange,  and 
the  tig,  are  fruits  of  this  kind.  This  latter  is  a peculiar  form,  how- 
ever, being  to  a mulberry  nearly  what  a Bose-hip  is  to  a strawberry 
(Fig.  279,  280),  namely,  with  a hollow  receptacle  bearing  the  flowers 
concealed  inside ; and  the  whole  eatable  part  is  this  pulpy  common 
receptacle,  or  hollow  thickened  flower-stalk. 

365.  A Strobile,  or  Cone  (Fig.  314),  is  the  pe- 

culiar multiple  fruit  of  Pines,  Cypresses,  and 
the  like  ; hence  named  Conifer  re,  viz.  cone- 
bearing plants.  As  already  shown  (322),  these 
cones  are  made  of  open  pistils,  mostly  in  the 
form  of  flat  scales,  regularly  overlying  each 
other,  and  pressed  together  in  a spike  or  head.  31*  3,3 

Each  scale  bears  one  or  two  naked  seeds  on  its  inner  face.  When 
the  cone  is  ri|>e  and  dry,  the  scales  turn  back  or  diverge,  and  the 
seed  peels  otf  and  falls,  generally  carrying  with  it  a wing,  which  was 
a part  of  the  lining  of  the  scale,  and  which  facilitates  the  dispersion 
of  the  seeds  by  the  wind  (Fig.  312,  313).  In  Arbor-Vita,  the  scales 

FtO.  310.  silique  of  Spring  C re.,  (Cnrtlamiiie  rhomboidea),  opening. 

I'to.  311.  The  pyii«,  or  pod,  of  the  common  Cur-lane 

FIG.  312.  In.ide  v,ew  of  a wale  from  the  cone  of  Pitch-Pine  ; with  one  of  the  Made 
(r  «C*  313)  detached  t the  other  in  it#  place  on  the  ucale. 
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of  flic  small  cone  are  few,  and  not  very  unlike  the  leaves  (Fig.  265). 
In  Cypress  they  are  very  thick  at  the  top  and  narrow  at  the  base,  so 
as  to  make  a peculiar  sort  of  closed  cone.  In  Juniper  and  Red  Ce- 
dar, the  few  scales  of  the  very  small  cone  become  fleshy,  and  ripen 
into  a fruit  which  might  be  taken  for  a berry. 
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THE  SEED. 

366.  The  ovules  (323),  when  they  have  an  embryo  (or  unde- 
veloped plantlet,  16)  formed  in  them,  become  seeds. 

367.  The  Seed,  like  the  ovule  from  which  it  originates,  consists 
of  its  coats,  or  integuments,  and  a kernel. 

368.  The  Seed-conts  are  commonly  two  (324),  the  outer  and  the 

6 — - inner.  Fig.  315  shows  the  two,  in  a seed  cut  through 

c lengthwise.  The  outer  coat  is  often  hard  or  crustaceous, 

e MkNjf  whence  it  is  called  the  Testa,  or  shell  of  the  seed  ; the 
° J/  inner  *3  thin  and  delicate. 

3 5 369.  The  shape  and  the  markings,  so  various  in  dif- 

ferent seeds,  depend  mostly  on  the  outer  coat.  Sometimes  it  fits 


9 FIG.  314.  Gone  of  Pitch-Pine  (Pinna  rlgida). 

FIG.  315.  Peed  of  Raaawood  cut  through  Ienethwiae:  a,  the  hilum  or  scar  ; 6,  tho  outer 
ceat ; c,  the  inner.;  d,  tho  albumen  j e.  the  embryo. 
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the  kernel  closely ; sometimes  it  is  expanded  into  a t ring,  as  in  tho 
Trumpet-Creeper  (Fig.  316).  and  occasionally  this  wing  is  cut  up 
into  shreds  or  tufts,  as  in  the  Catalpa ; or  instead  of  a 
wing  it  may  bear  a coma , or  tuft  of  long  and  soft  hairs, 
such  as  we  find  in  the  Milkweed  or  Silkweed  (Fig.  317). 

The  object  of  wings  or  downy  tufts  is  to  render  the  seeds 
buoyant,  so  that  they  may  be  widely  dispersed  by  the 
winds.  This  is  clear,  not  only  from  their  evident  adap- 
tation to  this  purpose,  but  also  from  the  interesting  fact 
that  winged  and  tufted  seeds  are  found  only  in  fruits  that  split  open 
at  maturity,  never. in  those  that  remain  closed.  The  coat  of  some 
seeds  is  beset  with  long  hairs  or  wool.  Cotton , one  of 

the  most  important  vegetable  products, — since  it  forms 
the  principal  clothing  of  the  larger  jwirt  of  the  human 
race,  — consists  of  the  long  and  woolly  hairs  which 
thickly  cover  the  whole  surface  of  the  seed.  Certain 
Seeds  have  an  additional,  but  more  or  less  incomplete 
covering,  outside  of  the  real  seed-coats,  called  an 
370.  Aril,  or  Arillus.  The  loose  and  transparent  lmg 
which  encloses  the  seed  of  the  White  Water-Lily  (Fig. 

318)  is  of  this  kind.  So  is  the  mace  of  the  nutmeg;  and  also  the 
scarlet  pulp  around  the  seeds  of  the  Waxwork  (Celastrus) 
and  Strawberry-bush  (Kuonymus),  so  ornamental  in  autumn, 

QA  after  the  pods  burst.  The  aril  is  a growth  from  the  cx- 
j tremity  of  the  seed-stalk,  or  the  placenta. 

/ 371.  The  names  of  the  parts  of  the  seed  and  of  its  kinds 

sis  are  the  same  sis  in  the  ovule.  The  scar  left  where  the  seed- 

stsilk  separates  is  called  

the  Hilum.  The  orifice 
of  the  ovule,  now  closed 
up,  and  showing  only  a 
small  point  or  mark,  is 
named  the  JMicropyle.  The  terms  ort/iotropous,  anairopons , See. 


FIG.  .HR.  A w inced  seed  of  tho  Trumpet-Creeper. 

I-  It;.  317.  Hood  of  Milkweed,  with  a coma  or  tuft  <Tf  lone  silky  hairs  at  one  end. 

FIG,  3tS.  Heed  of  White  W ater- !.ilv,  enclosed  in  its  aril. 

I IG.  319.  Seed  of  a Violet  (aualropmm) ; a,  hilum  ; b,  rliaphe;  e , chalaxa. 

Fit..  3-Jil.  Heed  of  a I-arkspur  (also  anatrupous);  the  parts  lettered  as  in  tho  las'. 

FIG.  331.  The  same, ent  through  lengthwise:  a,  the  hilum;  e,  chala/.a  ; rf,  outer  seed- 
coat  , o,  inner  seed-coat ; /,  tint  albumen  ; g,  the  minute  embryo.  - 

FIG.  3U3.  Seed  of  a St.  Johu’s-wort,  divided  lengthwise  ; hero  the  whole  kernel  U 
embryo. 
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apply  to  seeds  just  as  they  do  to  ovules  (325)  ; and  so  do  those 
terms  which  express  the  direction  of  the  ovule  or  the  seed  in  the 
cell ; such  as  erect , ascending , horizontal,  pendulous,  or  suspended 
(323)  : therefore  it  is  not  necessary  to  explain  them  anew.  The 
accompanying  figures  (Fig.  319-322)  show  all  the  parts  of  the 
most  common  kind  of  seed,  namely,  the  anatropous. 

372.  The  Kernel,  or  Kueleus,  is  the  whole  body  of  the  seed  within  the 
coats.  In  many  seeds  the  kernel  is  all  Embryo  ; in  others  a large 
part  of  it  is  the  Albumen. 

373.  The  Albumen  of  the  seed  is  an  accumulation  of  nourishing 
matter  (starch,  Ac.),  commonly  surrounding  the  embryo,  and  des- 
tined to  nourish  it  when  it  begins  to  grow,  as  was  explained  in  the 
earlier  Lessons  (30-32).  It  is  the  floury  part  of  wheat,  corn  (Fig. 
38,  39),  buckwheat,  and  the  like.  But  it  is  not  always  mealy  in 
texture.  In  Poppy-seeds  it  is  oily.  In  the  seeds  of  Paeony  and 
Barberry,  and  in  the  coeoanut,  it  is  fleshy  ; in  coffee  it  is  corneous 
(that  is,  hard  and  tough,  like  horn) ; in  the  Ivory  Palm  it  has  the 
hardness  as  well  as  the  general  appearance  of  ivory,  and  is  now 
largely  used  as  a substitute  for  it  in  the  fabrication  of  small  objects. 
However  solid  its  texture,  the  albumen  always  softens  and  partly 
liquefies  during  germination  ; when  a considerable  portion  of  it  is 
transformed  into  sugar,  or  into  other  forms  of  fluid  nourishment,  on 
which  the  growing  embryo  may  feed. 

374.  TllC  Embryo,  or  Germ,  is  the  part  to  which  all  the  rest  of  the 
seed,  and  .also  the  fruit  and  the  flower,  are  subservient.  When  the 
embryo  is  small  and  its  parts  little  developed,  the  albumen  is  the 
more  abundant,  and  makes  up  the  principal  bulk  of  the  seed,  as  in 
Fig.  30,  321,  325.  On  the  other  hand,  in  many  seeds  there  is  no 
albumen  at  all ; but  the  strong  embryo  forms  the  whole  kernel ; as 
in  the  Maple  (Fig.  2,  3),  Pumpkin  (Fig.  9),  Almond,  Plum,  and 
Apple  (Fig.  11,  12),  Beech  (Fig.  13),  and  the  like.  Then,  what- 
ever nourishment  is  needed  to  establish  the  plantlet  in  the  soil  is 
stored  up  in  the  hotly  of  the  embryo  itself,  mostly  in  its  seed-leaves. 
And  these  accordingly  often  become  very  large  and  thick,  as  in  the 
almond,  bean,  and  pea  (Fig.  16,  19),  ncorn  (Fig.  21),  chestnut,  and 
horsechestnut  (Fig.  23,  24).  Besides  these,  Fig.  25,  26,  30  to  37, 
43,  and  45  exhibit  various  common  forms  of  the  embryo;  and  also 
some  of  the  ways  in  which  it  is  placed  in  the  albumen  ; being 
sometimes  straight,  and  sometimes  variously  coiled  up  or  packed 
away. 
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375.  The  embryo,  being  a rudimentary  plantlet,  ready  formed  in 
the  seed,  has  only  to  grow  and  develop  its  parts  to  become  a young 
plant  (15).  Even  in  the  seed  these  parts  are  generally  distinguish- 
able, and  are  sometimes  very  conspicuous  ; as  in  a Pumpkin-seed,  for 
example  (Fig-  323,  324).  They  are,  first, 

376.  The  Radicle,  or  rudimentary  stemlet,  which  is  sometimes  long 
and  slender,  and  sometimes  very  short,  as  we  may  see  in  the  numer- 
ous figures  already  referred  to.  In  the  seed  it  always 
points  to  the  micropyle  (371 ),  or  what  answers  to  the 
foramen  of  the  ovule  (Fig.  325,  326).  As  to  its  po- 
sition in  the  fruit,  it  is  said  to  be  in  ferior  when  it  points 
to  the  base  of  the  pericarp,  superior  when  it  points  to 
its  summit,  Ac.  The  base  or  free  end  of  the  radicle 
gives  rise  to  the  root ; the  other  extremity  bears 

377.  The  Cotyledons  or  Sml-Leaves.  With  these  ill  various  forms  we 
have  already  become  familiar.  The  number  of 
cotyledons  has  also  been  explained  to  be  impor- 
tant (32,  33).  In  Corn  (Fig.  40),  and  in  all 
Grasses,  Lilies,  and  the  like,  we  have  a 

Mo  nocot yledonous  embryo,  namely,  one  fur- 
nished with  only  a single  cotyledon  or  seed-leaf.  — Nearly  all  the 
rest  of  our  illustrations  exhibit  various  forms  of  the 

Dicotyledonous  embryo;  namely,  with  a pair  of  cotyledons  or  seed- 
leaves,  always  opposite  each  other.  In  the  Pine  family  we  find  a 

Pofycotyledonous  embryo  (Fig.  45,  46) ; that  is,  one  with  several, 
or  more  than  two,  seed-leaves,  arranged  in  a circle  or  whorl. 

378.  The  Flnmnle  is  the  little  bud,  or  rudiment  of  the  next  leaf  or 
pair  of  leaves  after  the  seed-leaves.  It  appears  at  the  summit  of 
the  radicle,  between  the  cotyledons  when  there  is  a pair  of  them, 
as  in  Fig.  324,  14,  24,  Ac.;  or  the  cotyledon  when  only  one  is 
wrapped  round  it,  as  in  Indian  Corn,  Fig.  40.  In  germination  the 

i plumule  develops  upward,  to  form  the  ascending  trunk  or  stem  of 
! the  plant,  while  the  other  end  of  the  radicle  grows  downward, 
j . and  becomes  the  root. 


FIG.  323.  Embryo  of  the  Pumpkin,  seen  flatwise.  324.  Panic  cut  through  and  viewed 
ji  edgewise,  enlarged  : the  email  plumule  eeoti  between  the  cotyledons  at  their  base. 

FIG.  325.  Seed  of  a Violet  (Fig.  319)  cut  through,  showing  the  embryo  in  the  section, 
F edgewise  ; being  an  analropous  seed,  the  radicle  of  the  straight  embryo  points  down  to  the 
( base  near  the  hlltim. 

FIG.  3M.  Similar  section  of  the  trthotrapou*  seed  of  Buckwheat.  Here  the  radicle  (mints 
| directly  away  from  the  hilum,  and  to  the  apex  of  the  seed ; also  llm  thin  colylodons  happen 

f in  this  plant  to  bo  bent  round  into  tbe  same  direction. 
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.37;).  7 his  completes  the  circle,  and  brings  our  vegetable  history 
round  to  its  Starting-point  in  the  Second  Lesson  ; namely,  The 
Growth  of  the  Plant  from  the  Seed. 


880.  A flant  grows  from  the  seed,  and  from  a tiny  embryo,  like 
that  of  the  Maple  (Pig.  327),  becomes  perhaps  a large  tree,  pro- 
ducing every  year  a crop  of  seeds,  to  grow  in  their  turn  in  the  same 
way.  But  how  does  the  plant  grow  ? A little  seedling,  weighing 
only  two  or  three  grains,  often  doubles  its  weight  every  week  of  its 
early  growth,  and  in  time  may  djMglop  into  a huge  bulk,  of  many 
tons’  weight  of  vegetable  matter.  How  is  this  done  ? What  is  vege- 
table matter  ? Where  did  it  all  come  from  ? And  by  what  means 
is  it  increased  and  accumulated  in  plants  ? Such  questions  as  these 
will  now  naturally  urise  in  any  inquiring  mind  j and  we  must  try  to 
answer  them. 

381.  Growth  is  the  increase  of  a living  thing  in  size  and  substance. 
It  appears  so  natural  to  us  that  plants  and  animals  should  grow,  that 
people  rarely  think  of  it  as  requiring  any  explanation.  They  say 
that  a thing  is  so  because  it  grew  so.  Still  we  wish  to  know  how 
the  growth  takes  place. 

382.  Now,  in  the  foregoing  Lessons  we  explained  the  whole  struc- 
ture of  the  plant,  with  all  its  organs,  by  beginning  with  the  seedling 
plantlet,  and  following  it  onward  in  its  development  through  the 
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FIG.  327.  Germinating  embryo  of  a Maple. 
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whole  course  of  vegetation  (12,  &e.).  So,  in  attempting  to  learn 
how  this  growth  took  place,  it  will  be  best  to  adopt  the  same  plan, 
and  to  commence  with  the  commencement,  that  is,  with  the  first 
formation  of  a plant.  This  may  seem  not  so  easy,  because  we  have 
to  begin  with  parts  too  small  to  be  seen  without  a good  microscope, 
and  requiring  much  skill  to  dissect  and  exhibit.  But  it  is  by  no 
means  difficult  to  describe  them  ; and  with  the  slid  of  a few  figures 
we  may  hope  to  make  the  whole  mat- 
ter clear. 

383.  The  embryo  in  the  ripe  seed 
is  already  a plant  in  miniature,  as  we 
have  learned  in  the  Second,  Third, 
sind  Twenty-first  Lessons.  It  is  al- 
ready provided  with  stem  and  leaves. 

To  learn  how  the  plant  began,  there- 
fore, we  must  go  back  to  an  earlier 
period  still ; namely,  to  the  forma- 
tion and 

384.  Growlh  of  the  Embryo  itself. 

For  this  purpose  we  return  to  the 
ovule  in  the  pistil  of  the  flower  (323). 

During  or  soon  after  blossoming,  a 
cavity  appears  in  the  kernel  or  nu- 
cleus of  the  ovule  (Fig.  274,  o),  lined 
with  a delicate  membrane,  and  so 
forming  a closed  sac,  nained^phe 
embryo-sac  (s).  In  this  sac  or  eav-  ° 
ity,  at  its  upper  end  (viz.  at  the 
end  next  the  orifice  of  the  ovule), 
appears  a roundish  little  vesicle  or 
bladder-like  body  (r),  perhaps  less 
than  one  thousandth  of  an  Inch  In 
diameter.  This  is  the  embryo,  or  rudimentary  new  plant,  at  its 
very  beginning.  But  this  vesicle  never  becomes  anything  more 
than  a grain  of  soft  pulp,  unless  the  ovule  has  been  acted  upon  by 
the  pollen. 


HU.  m Magnified  P..I1I  or  Thick  wheat ; the  ovary  and  ovule  divided  lengthwl*.  s .„m. 
1-Mlen  on  the  MigmM,  one  grain  dintlnnly  .how in*  iu  mho,  w hich  ponofratr.  .ho  ,.vte  rc- 

T'7  •"  "f  mo-Uh  of  the  ovale  („),  and  rear  ho,  iho  Lur- 

i»ce  Oi  ||IB  embryo-aac  (*1,  non.  Hie  embryonal  vwlcle  ft-}. 
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385.  The  poJlen  (297)  which  falls  upon  the  stigma  grows  there 
in  a peculiar  way : its  delicate  inner  coat  extends  into  a tube  (the 
pollen-tube),  which  sinks  into  the  loose  tissue  of  the  stigma  and 
the  interior  of  the  style,  something  as  the  root  of  a seedling 
sinks  into  the  loose  soil,  reaches  the  cavity  of  the  ovary,  and  at 
length  penetrates  the  orifice  of  an  ovule.  The  point  of  the  pollen- 
tube  reaches  the  surface  of  the  embryo-sac,  and  in 
some  unexplained  way  causes  a particle  of  soft  pulpy 
or  mucilaginous  matter  (Fig.  328)  to  form  a mem- 
branous coat  and  to  expand  into  a vesicle,  which  is 
the  germ  of  the  embryo. 

s 386.  This  vesicle  (shown  detached  and  more  mag- 
nified in  Fig.  329)  is  a specimen  of  what  botanists  call 
a Cell.  Its  wall  of  very  delicate  membrane  encloses  a 
mucilaginous  liquid,  in  which  there  are  often  some 
minute  grains,  and  commonly  a larger  soft  mass 
(called  its  nucleus). 

387.  Growth  takes  place  by  this  vesicle  or  cell, 
after  enlarging  to  a certain  size,  dividing  by  the  for- 
mation of  a cross  partition  into  two  such  cells,  co- 
hering together  (Fig.  330)  ; one  of  these  into  two 
more  (Fig.  331);  and  these  repeating  the  process 
by  partitions  formed  in  both  directions  (Fig.  332); 
forming  a cluster  or  mass  of  cells,  essentially  like  the 
first,  and  all  proceeding  from  it.  After  increasing  in  number  for 
some  time  in  this  way,  333  3«  335  336 

and  by  a continuation  of 
the  same  process,  the  em- 
bryo begins  to  shape  it- 
self ; the  upper  end  forms 
the  radicle  or  root-end, 
while  the  other  end  shows  a notch  between  two  lobes  (Fig.  333), 
these  lobes  become  the  cotyledons  or  seed-leaves,  and  the  embryo 
as  it  exists  in  the  seed  is  at  length  completed  (Fig.  336) 


33a 


a 


Fin.  329.  Vesicle  or  first  cell  of  the  embryo,  with  a portion  of  the  summit  of  the  embryo- 
sac,  detached.  330.  Same,  more  advanced,  divided  into  two  cells.  331.  Paine,  a little  far- 
ther advanced,  consisting  of  three  cells.  332.  Paine,  still  more  advanced,  consisting  of  a 
little  mass  of  young  cells. 

FIG.  333.  Forming  embryo  of  Buckwheat,  moderately  magnified,  showing  a nick  at  tho 
end  where  the  cotyledons  are  to  be.  334.  Same,  more  advanced  in  growth.  335.  Same, 
Ft i 11  farther  advanced.  33G.  The  completed  embryo,  displayed  and  straightened  out;  tho 
samo  as  shown  in  a section  when  Coldod  together  in  Fig.  32G. 
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388.  The  Growth  of  the  Planllft  when  it  springs  from  the  seed  is 
only  a continuation  of  the  same  process.  1 he  bladder-like  cells  of 
which  the  embryo  consists  multiply  in  number  by  the  repeated 
division  of  each  cell  into  two.  And  the  plantlet  is  merely  the  ag- 
gregation of  a vastly  larger  number  of  these  cells.  Ibis  may  be 
clearly  ascertained  by  magnifying  any  part  of  a young  plantlet.  Ihe 
young  root,  being  more  transparent 
than  the  rest,  answers  the  purpose 
best.  Fig.  56,  on  page  30,  repre- 
sents the  end  of  the  rootlet  of  Fig. 

55,  magnified  enough  to  show  the 
cells  that  form  the  surface.  Fig. 

337  and  338  are  two  small  bits  of 
the  surface  more  highly  magnified, 
showing  the  cells  still  larger.  And 
if  we  make  a thin  slice  through  the 
young  root  both  lengthwise  and 
crosswise,  and  view  it  under  a good 
microscope  (Fig.  340),  we  may  per- 
ceive that  the  whole  interior  is  made  up  of  just  such  cells.  It  is 
the  same  with  the  young  stem  and  the  leaves  (Fig.  355,  357). 
It  is  essentially  the  same  in  the  full-grown  herb  and  the  tree. 

389.  So  the  plant  is  an  aggregation  of  countless  millions  of  little 
vesicles,  or  cells  (Fig.  339),  a<  they  are  called,  essentially  like 

the  cell  it  began  with  in  the  formation  of  the  embryo 
(Fig.  329)  ; and  this  first  cell  is  the  foundation  of 
the  whole  structure,  or  the  ancestor  of  all  the  rest. 
And  a plant  is  a kind  of  structure  built  up  of  these 
individual  cells,  something  as  a house  is  built  of 
bricks,  — only  the  bricks  or  cells  are  not  brought  to  the  forming 
plant,  but  are  made  in  it  and  by  it ; or,  to  give  a better  comparison, 
the  plant  is  constructed  much  as  a honeycomb  is  built  up  of  cells, 
— only  the  plant  constructs  itself,  and  shapes  its  own  materials  into 
fitting  forms. 

390.  And  vegetable  growth  consists  of  two  things  ; — 1st,  the  ex- 
pansion of  each  cell  until  it  gets  its  full  size  (which  is  commonly  not 
more  than  of  an  inch  in  diameter)  ; and  2d,  the  multiplication 


FIG.  337.  Tliwiie  from  th*  rootlet  of  a seedling  Maple,  magnified,  allowing  root-baira. 
83S.  A email  portion,  more  magnified. 

HO.  33U.  A regularly  twelrc-eiiled  cell,  like  those  of  Fig.  310,  detached. 
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of  the  cells  in  number.  It  is  by  the  latter,  of  course,  that  the  prin- 
cipal increase  of  plants  in  bulk  takes  place. 
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LESSON  XXIII. 

VEGETABLE  FABRIC:  CELLULAR  TISSUE. 

891.  Orsnnic  Slnirlnrp.  A mineral  — such  as  a crystal  of  spar,  or 
a piece  of  marble  — may  be  divided  into  smaller  and  still  smaller 
pieces,  and  yet  the  minutest  portion  that  can  be  seen  with  the  mi- 
croscope will  have  all  the  characters  of  the  larger  body,  and  be 
capable  of  still  further  subdivision,  if  we  had  the  means  of  doing  it, 
into  just  such  particles,  only  of  smaller  size.  A plant  may  also  be 
divided  into  a number  of  similar  parts : first  into  branches ; then 
each  branch  or  stem,  into  joints  or  similar  parts  (31),  each  with  its 
leaf  or  pair  of  leaves.  But  if  we  divide  these  into  pieces,  the  pieces 
are  not  all  alike,  nor  have  they  separately  the  properties  of  the 
whole  ; they  are  not  whole  things,  but  fragments  or  slices. 

392.  If  now,  under  the  microscope,  we  subdivide  a leaf,  or  a piece 
of  stem  or  root,  we  come  down  in  the  same  way  to  the  set  of  similar 
things  it  is  made  of,  — to  cavities  with  closed  walls,  — to  Celh , as  we 
call  them  (38G),  essentially  the  same  everywhere,  however  they  may 
vary  in  shape.  These  are  the  units , or  the  elements  of  which  every 
part  consists  ; and  it  is  their  growth  and  their  multiplication  which 

FTO.  340.  Magnified  view,  or  diagram,  of  some  perfectly  regular  cellular  tissue,  formed  of 
twelve-sided  cells,  cut  crosswi  e and  lengthwise. 
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make  the  growth  of  the  plant,  as  was  shown  in  the  hist  Lesson. 
We  cannot  divide  them  into  similar  smaller  parts  having  the  prop- 
erties of  the  whole,  as  we  may  any  mineral  body.  We  may  cut 
them  in  pieces;  but  the  pieces. are  only  mutilated  parts  of  a cell. 
This  is  a peculiarity  of  organic  things  (2,  3)  : it  is  organic  structure. 
Being  composed  of  cells,  the  main  structure  of  plants  is  called 

393.  Cellular  Tissue.  The  cells,  as  they  multiply,  build  up  the 
tissues  or  fabric  of  the  plant,  which,  as  we  have  said  (389),  may  be 
likened  to  a wall  or  an  edifice  built  of  bricks,  or  still  better  to  a 
honeycomb  composed  of  ranges  of  cells  (Fig.  340). 

394.  The  walls  of  the  cells  are  united  where  they  touch  each 
other;  aid  so  the  partition  appears  to  be  a simple  membrane, 
although  it  is  really  double ; as  may  be  shown  by  boiling  the  tissue 
a few  minutes  and  then  pulling  the  parts  asunder.  And  in  soft  fruits 
the  cells  separate  in  ripening,  although  they  were  perfectly  united 
into  a tissue,  when  green,  like  that  of  Fig.  840. 

395.  In  that  figure  the  cells  tit  together  j>erfectly,  leaving  no 
interstices,  except  a very  small  space  at  some  of  the  corners. 
But  in  most  leaves,  the  cells  are  loosely  heaped  together,  leaving 
spaces  or  passages  of  all  sizes  (Fig.  35G) ; and  in  the  leaves  and 
stems  of  aquatic  and  inarch  plants,  in  particular,  the  cells  arc  built 
up  into  narrow  partitions,  which  form  the  sides  of  large  and  regular 
canals  or  passages  (as  shown  in  I'ig.  341).  These  passages  form 
the  holes  or  cavities  so  conspicuous  on  cutting  across  any  of  these 
plants,  and  which  are  always  filled  with  air.  They  may  be  likened 
to  a stack  of  chimneys,  built  up  of  cells  in  place  of  bricks. 

39G.  When  small  and  irregular,  the  interstices  are  called  inter, 
cellular  spaces  (that  is,  spaces  between  the  cells).  When  large  and 
regular,  they  are  named  intercellular  passages  or  airgtassages. 

3J<.  It  will  he  noticed  that  in  slices  of  the  root,  stem,  or  any  tissue 
where  the  cells  are  not  partly  separate,  the  boundaries  of  the  cells 
arc  usually  more  or  less  six-sided,  like  the  cells  of  a honeycomb ; 
and  this  is  apt  to  be  the  case  in  whatever  direction  the  slice  is  made, 
whether  crosswise,  lengthwise,  or  obliquely.  The  reason  of  this  is 
easy  to  see.  The  natural  figure  of  the  cell  is  globular  Cells  which 
are  not  pressed  upon  by  others  are  generally  round  or  roundish 
(except  when  they  grow  in  some  particular  direction),  as  we  see  in 
the  green  pulp  of  many  leaves.  When  a quantity  of  spheres  (such, 
lor  instance,  as  a pile  of  cannon-balls)  are  heaped  up,  each  one  in  flic! 
interior  of  the  heap  is  touched  by  twelve  others.  If  the  spheres  bo 
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soft  and  yielding,  as  young  cells  are,  when  pressed  together  they  will 
become  twelve-sided,  like  that  in  Fig.  339.  And  a section  in  any 
direction  will  be  six-sided,  as  are  the  meshes  in  Fig.  340. 

398.  The  size  of  the  common  cells  of  plants  varies  from  about 
the  thirtieth  to  the  thousandth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  An  ordinary 
size  is  from  to  of  an  inch  ; so  that  there  may  generally  be 
from  27  to  125  millions  of  cells  in  the  compass  of  a cubic  inch  ! 

399.  Now  when  it  is  remembered  that  many  stems  shoot  up  at 
the  rate  of  an  inch  or  two  a day,  and  sometimes  of  three  or  four 
inches,  knowing  the  size  of  the  cells,  we  may  form  some  conception 
of  the  rapidity  of  their  formation.  The  giant  Puff-ball  has  been 
known  to  enlarge  from  an  inch  or  so  to  nearly  a foot  in  diameter 
in  a single  night ; but  much  of  this  is  probably  owing  to  expansion. 
We  take  therefore  a more  decisive,  but  equally  extraordinary  case, 
in  the  huge  flowering  stem  of  the  Century-Plant,  After  waiting 
many  years,  or  even  for  a century,  to  gather  strength  and  materials 
for  the  effort,  Century-Plants  in  our  conservatories  send  up  a flow- 
ering stalk,  which  grows  day  after  day  at  the  rate  of  a foot  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  becomes  about  six  inches  in  diameter.  This,  sup- 
posing the  cells  to  average  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  requires  the 
formation  of  over  twenty  thousand  millions  of  cells  in  a day  ! 

400.  The  walls  of  the  cells  are  almost  always  colorless.  The 
green  color  of  leaves  and  young  bark,  and  all  the  brilliant  hues  of 
flowers,  are  due  to  the  contents  of  the  cells,  seen  through  their  more 
or  less  transparent  walls. 

401.  At  first  the  walls  are  always  very  thin.  In  all  soft  parts 
they  remain  so  ; but  in  other  cases  they  thicken  on  the  inside  and 
harden,  as  we  see  in  the  stone  of  stone-fruits,  and  in  all  hard  wood 
(Fig.  345)  Sometimes  this  thickening  continues  until  the  cell  is 
nearly  filled  up  solid. 

402.  The  walls  of  cells  are  perfectly  closed  and  whole,  at  least  in 
all  young  and  living  cells.  Those  with  thickened  walls  haAC  thin 
places,  indeed ; but  there  are  no  holes  opening  from  one  cell  into 
another.  And  yet  through  these  closed  cells  the  sap  and  all  the 
juices  are  conveyed  from  one  end  of  the  plant  to  the  other. 

403.  Vegetable  cells  may  vary  widely  in  shape,  particularly  when 
not  combined  into  a tissue  or  solid  fabric.  The  hairs  of  plants,  for 
example,  are  cells  drawn  out  into  tubes,  or  are  composed  of  a row 
of  cells,  growing  on  the  surface.  Cotton  consists  of  simple  long  hairs 
jn  the  coat  of  the  seed ; and  these  hairs  are  single  cells.  The  hair- 
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like  bodies  which  abound  on  young  roots  are  very  slender  projec- 
tions of  some  of  the  superficial  cells,  as  is  seen  in  Fig.  3.'>7.  Even 
the  fibres  of  wood,  and  what  are  called  vessels  in  plants,  are  only 
peculiar  forms  or  transformations  of  cells. 


404.  Cellular  tissue,  such  as  described  in  the  last  Lesson, 
makes  up  the  whole  structure  of  all  very  young  plants,  and  the 
whole  of  Mosses  and  other  vegetables  of  the  lowest  grade,  even 
when  full  grown,  llut  this  fabric  is  too  tender  or  too  brittle  to 
give  needful  strength  and  toughness  for  plants  which  are  to  rise  to 
any  considerable  height  and  support  themselves.  So  all  such  plants 
have  also  in  their  composition  more  or  less  of 

405.  Wood.  This  is  found  in  all  common  herbs,  as  well  as  in 
shrubs  and  trees ; only  there  is  not  so  much  of  it  in  proportion  to 
the  softer  cellular  tissue.  It  is  formed  very  early  in  the  growth  of 
the  root,  stem,  and  leaves ; traces  of  it  appearing  in  large  embryos 
even  while  yet  in  the  seed. 

Wood  is  likewise  formed  of  cells,  — of  cells  which  at  first 
are  just  like  those  that  form  the  soft  parts  of  plants.  But  early  in 
their  growth,  some  of  these  lengthen  and  at  the  same  time  thicken 
their  walls;  these  are  what  is  called  Woody  Fibre  or  Wood-  Cells  ; 
others  grow  to  a greater  size,  have  thin  walls  with  various  markings 
upon  them,  and  often  run  together  end  to  end  so  as  to  form  pretty 

ElO  341  I*art  of  a nUrr  aermw  the  «trm  of  the  C.illii,  or  rather  tUch&rdla  Afrk-Mm, 
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large  tubes,  comparatively ; these  are  called  Ducts,  or  sometimes 
Vessels.  Wood  almost  always  consists  of  both  woody  fibres  and  ducts, 
3)2  313  *15  ' variously  intermingled,  and  combined 

into  bundles  or  threads  which  run 
lengthwise  through  the  root  and  stem, 
and  are  spread  out  to  form  the  frame- 
work of  the  leaves  (136).  In  trees 
and  shrubs  they  are  so  numerous  and 
crowded  together,  that  they  make  a 
6 solid  mass  of  wood.  In  herbs  they 
are  fewer,  and  often  scattered.  That 
is  all  the  difference. 
b 407.  The  porosity  of  some  kinds  of 
wood,  which  is  to  be  seen  by  the  naked 
eye,  as  in  mahogany  and  Oak-wood,  is 
owing  to  a large  sort  of  ducts.  These 
1 generally  contain  air,  except  in  very 
4 young  parts,  and  in  the  spring  of  the 
year,  when  they  are  often  gorged  with 
sap,  as  we  see  in  a Mounded  Grape- 
vine, or  in  the  trunk  of  a Sugar-Maple 
at  that  time.  But  in  woody  plants 
through  the  season,  the  sap  is  usually 
carried  up  from  the  roots  to  the  leaves 
by  the 

408.  Wood-Cells,  or  Woody  Fibre.  (Fig.  842-345.)  These  are 
small  tubes,  commonly  between  one  and  two  thousandths,  but  in 
Pine-wood  sometimes  two  or  three  hundredths,  of  an  inch  in  diam- 
eter. Those  from  the  tough  bark  of  the  Basswood,  shown  in  Fig. 
342,  are  only  the  fifteen-hundredth  of  an  inch  wide.  Those  of  But- 
tonwood (Fig.  345)  are  larger,  and  are  here  highly  magnified  be- 
sides. They  also  show  the  way  wood-cells  are  commonly  put  to- 
gether, n*mely,  with  their  tapering  ends  overlapping  each  other, — 
spliced  together,  as  it  Mere,  — thus  giving  more  strength  and  tough- 
ness to  the  stem,  &c. 


FIG.  Two  wood -rolls  from  flic  inner  or  fibrous  bark  of  Ihe  Linden  or  Basswood. 

313.  Sonic  tissue  of  (lie  wood  of  (lie  name,  viz.  wiKid-cells,  nnd  below  (rf)  a portion  of  a 
spirally  marked  duct.  314.  A separate  wood-cell.  All  equally  magnified. 

FIG.  345.  Pome  wood-cells  of  Buttonwood,  highly  magnified : a,  thin  spots  in  the 
walls,  looking  Iiko  holes ; on  the  right-hand  side,  wiicre  the  walls  aro  cut  through,  these 
(h)  aro  seen  in  profile. 
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400.  In  hard  woods,  such  ns  Hickory,  Oak,  and  Buttonwood  ( I ig. 
345),  the  walls  of  these  tubes  are  very  thiek,  as  well  as  dense  ; while 
in  soft  woods,  such  as  White-Pine  and  Basswood,  they  are  pretty  thin. 

410.  Wood-cells,  like  other  cells  (at  least  when  young  and  living), 
have  no  openings  ; each  has  its  own  cavity,  closed  and  independent. 
They  do  not  form  anything  like  a set  of  pipes  opening  one  into  an- 
other, so  as  to  convey  an  unbroken  stream  of  sap  through  the  plant, 
in  the  way  people  generally  suppose.  The  contents  can  pass  from  one 
cell  to  another  only  hy  getting  through  the  partitions  in  some  way  or 
other.  And  so  short  are  the  individual  wood- 
cells  generally,  that,  to  rise  a foot  in  such  a tree 
as  the  Basswood,  the  sap  has  to  pass  through 
a 1km it  two  thousand  partitions  ! 

411.  But  although  there  are  no  holes  (ex- 

cept by  breaking  away  when  old),  there  are 
plenty  of  thin  places,  which  look  like  perfora- 
tions; and  through  these  the  sap  is  readily  trans- 
ferred from  one  cell  to  another,  in  a manner  to 
be  explained  further  on  (4d7).  Some  of  them  s«  so 

are  exhibited  in  Fig.  345,  both  as  looked  directly  down  upon,  when 
they  appear  fxs  dots  or  holes,  and  in  profile  where  the  cells  are  cut 
through.  The  latter  view  shows  what  they  really  are,  namely,  very 
thin  places  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall ; and  also  that  a thin  place  in 
one  cell  exactly  corresponds  to  one  in  the  contiguous  wall  of  the  next 
cell.  In  the  wood  of  the  Pine  family,  these  thin  spots  are  much 
larger,  and  are  very  conspicuous  in  a thin  slice  of  wood  under  the 
microscope  (Fig.  340,  347)  ; — forming  stamps  impressed  as  it  were 
upon  each  fibre  of  every  tree  of  this  gn  at  family,  by  which  it  may 
be  known  even  in  the  smallest  fragment  of  its  wood. 

412.  Wood-cells  in  the  hark  are  generally  longer,  finer,  and 
tougher  than  those  of  the  proper  wood,  and  appear  more  like  fibres. 
For  example,  Fig.  344  represents  a cell  of  the  wood  of  Basswood, 
of  average  length,  and  Fig.  312  one  (and  part  of  another)  of  the 
fibrous  hark,  both  drawn  to  the  same  scale.  As  these  long  cells 
form  the  principal  part  of  fibrous  bark,  or  bust,  they  are  named  Bast- 
ce/U  or  Bust-fibres.  These  give  the  great  toughness  to  the  inner 

; bark  of  Basswood  (i.  e.  Bast-wood)  and  of  Leatherwood ; and  they 

HO.  34«.  A bit  of  rine-*t>arlng,  highly  magnified,  (boring  the  largo  circular  thin  *|mts 
: of  the  wall  of  the  wood-celt*.  8 \1.  A wpnrate  wood-cell,  more  magnified,  the  varying  thick- 
! nens  of  Uie  wall  at  these  spots  showing  as  rings. 
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furnish  the  invaluable  fibres  of  flax  and  hemp ; the  wood  of  the 
stem  being  tender,  brittle,  and  destroyed  by  the  processes  which 
separate  for  use  the  tough  and  slender  bast-cells. 

413.  Dllds  (Fig.  348-330)  are  larger  than  wood-cells,  some  of 
them  having  a calibre  large  enough  to  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye, 

when  cut  across  (407),  although 
they  are  usually  much  too  small 
for  this.  They  are  either  long 
single  cells,  or  are  formed  of  a row 
of  cells  placed  end  to  end.  Fig. 
349,  a piece  of  a large  dotted  duct, 
and  two  of  the  ducts  in  Fig.  350, 
show  this  by  their  joints,  which 
mark  the  boundaries  of  the  several 
cells  they  are  composed  of. 

414.  The  walls  of  ducts  under  the  microscope  display  various 
kinds  of  markings.  In  what  are  called 

Dotted  Ducts  (Fig.  348,  349),  which  are  the  commonest  and  the 
largest  of  all,  — their  cut  ends  making  the  visible  porosity  of  Oak- 
wood,  — the  whole  wall  is  apparently  riddled  with  holes ; but  until 
they  become  old,  these  are  only  thin  places. 

Spiral  Ducts , or  Spiral  Vessels,  also  the  varieties  of  these  called 
Annular  or  Banded  Ducts  (Fig.  350),  are  marked  by  a delicate  fibre 
spirally  coiled,  or  by  rings  or  bands,  thickening  the  wall.  In  the 
genuine  spiral  duct,  the  thread  may  be  uncoiled,  tearing  the  trans- 
parent wall  in  pieces  ; — as  may  be  seen  by  breaking  most  young 
shoots,  or  the  leaves  of  Strawberry  or  Amaryllis,  and  pulling  the 
broken  ends  gently  asunder,  uncoiling  these  gossamer  threads  in 
abundance.  In  Fig.  355,  some  of  these  various  sorts  of  ducts  or 
vessels  are  shown  in  their  place  in  the  wood. 

415.  Milk- Vessels,  Turpentine- Vessels,  Oil-Receptacles,  and  the 
like,  are  generally  canals  or  cavities  formed  between  or  among  the 
cells,  and  filled  with  the  particular  products  of  the  plant. 


FIG.  318.  Part  of  a dotted  duet  from  a Grape-vine.  349.  A similar  one,  evidently  com- 
posed of  a row  of  cells.  350.  Part  of  a bundle  of  spiral  and  annular  ducts  from  the  stem 
of  Polygonum  orientate,  or  Princoa’  Feather.  All  highly  niagi.ified. 
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LESSON  XXV. 

ANATOMY  OF  THE  ROOT,  STEM,  AND  LEAVES. 

416.  Having  in  the  Inst  preceding  Lessons  learned  what  the 
materials  of  the  vegetable  fabric  are,  we  may  now  briefly  consider 
liow  they  are  put  together,  and  how  they  a<t  in  carrying  on  the 
plant’s  operations. 

417.  The  root  and  the  stem  are  so  much  alike  in  their  internal 
structure,  that  a description  of  the  anatomy  of  the  latter  will  answer 
for  the  former  also. 

418.  The  Slrneture  of  the  Rootlets,  however,  or  the  tip  of  the  root, 
demands  a moment’s  attention.  The  tip  of  the  root  is  the  newest 
part,  and  is  constantly  renewing  itself  so  long  as  the  plant  is  active 
(07).  It  is  shown  magnilied  in  Fig.  5G,  and  is  the  same  in  all  rootlets 
ns  In  the  first  root  of  the  seedling.  The  now  roots,  or  their  new 
parts,  are  mainly  concerned  in  imbibing  moisture  from  the  ground  ; 
and  the  newer  they  are,  the  more  actively  do  they  absorb.  The  ab- 
sorbing ends  of  roots  are  entirely  composed  of  soft,  new,  and  very 
thitt-walled  cellular  tissue ; it  is  only  farther  back  that  some  wood- 
cells  and  ducts  are  found.  The  moisture  (and  probably  also  air) 
presented  to  them  is  absorbed  through  the  delicate  walls,  which,  like 
those  of  the  cells  in  the  interior,  are  destitute  of  openings  or  pores 
visible  even  under  the  highest  possible  magnifying  power. 

419.  Hut  as  the  rootlet  grows  older,  the  cells  of  its  externnl  layer 
harden  their  walls,  ami  form  a sort  of  skin,  or  epidermis  (like  that 
which  everywhere  covers  the  stem  and  foliage  above  ground),  which 
greatly  checks  absorption.  Roots  accordingly  cease  very  actively  to 
imbibe  moisture  almost  as  soon  as  they  stop  growing  (07). 

420.  Many  of  the  cells  of  the  surface  of  young  rootlets  send  out  a 
prolongation  in  the  form  of  a slender  hair-like  tube,  closed  of  course 
at  the  apex,  but  at  the  base  opening  into  the  cavity  of  the  celL 
These  tubes  or  root-hairs  (shown  in  Fig.  55  and  50,  and  a few  of 
them,  more  magnified,  in  Fig.  337  and  338),  sent  out  in  all  direc- 
tions into  the  soil,  vastly  increase  the  amount  of  absorbing  surface 

'which  the  root  presents  to  it. 

421.  Strilfture  of  the  Slem  (also  of  the  hotly  of  the  root).  At  the 
beginning,  when  the  root  and  stem  spring  from  the  seed,  they  consist 
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almost  entirely  of  soft  and  tender  cellular  tissue.  But  as  they  grow, 
wood  begins  at  once  to  be  formed  in  them. 

422.  This  woody  material  is  arranged  in  the  stem  in  two  very 
different  ways  in  different  plants,  making  two  sorts  of  wood.  One 
sort  we  see  in  a Palm-stem,  a rattan,  and  a Corn-stalk  (Fig.  351)  ; 
the  other  we  are  familiar  with  in  Oak,  Maple,  and  all  our  common 
kinds  of  wood.  In  the  first,  the  wood  is  made  up  of  separate  threads, 
scattered  here  and  there  throughout  the  whole  diameter  of  the  stem. 
In  the  second  the  wood  is  all  collected  to  form  a layer  (in  a slice 
across  appearing  as  a ring)  of  wood,  between  a central  cellular  pail; 
which  has  none  in  it,  the  Pith,  and  an  outer  cellular  part,  the  Bark. 
This  last  is  the  plan  of  all  our  Northern  trees  and  shrubs,  and  of  the 
greater  part  of  our  herbs.  The  first  kind  is 

423.  The  Endogenous  Stem  ; so  named  from  two  Greek  words  mean- 
ing “ inside-growing,”  because,  when  it  lasts  from  year  to  year,  the 

new  wood  which  is  added  is  interspersed  among 
the  older  threads  of  wood,  and  in  old  stems  the 
hardest  and  oldest  wood  is  near  the  surface,  and 
the  youngest  and  softest  towards  the  centre.  All 
the  plants  represented  in  Fig.  47,  on  p.  19,  (ex- 
cept the  anomalous  Cycas.)  are  examples  of  En- 
dogenous stems.  And  all  such  belong  to  plants 
with  only  one  cotyledon  or  seed-leaf  to  the  em- 
bryo (32).  Botanists  therefore  call  them  Endoge- 
nous or  Monocotyledonous  Plants , using  sometimes 
one  name,  and  sometimes  the  other.  Endogenous 
stems  have  no  separate  pith  in  the  centre,  no  distinct  bark,  and  no 
layer  or  ring  of  wood  between  these  two  ; but  the  threads  of  wood 
are  scattered  throughout  the  whole,  without  any  particular  order. 
This  is  very  different  from 

424.  The  Exogenous  stem,  the  one  we  have  most  to  do  with,  since 
all  our  Northern  trees  and  shrubs  are  constructed  on  this  plan.  It 
belongs  to  all  plants  which  have  two  cotyledons  to  the  embryo  (or 
more  than  two,  such  as  Pines,  33)  ; so  that  we  call  these  either 
Exogenous  or  Dicotyledonous  Plants  (16),  accordingly  as  we  take 
the  name  from  the  stem  or  from  the  embryo. 

425.  In  the  Exogenous  stem,  as  already  stated,  the  wood  is  all 
collected  into  one  zone,  surrounding  a pith  of  pure  cellular  tissue  in 
the  centre,  and  surrounded  by  a distinct  and  separable  bark,  the 

FIG.  351.  Section  of  a Corn-stalk  (an  endogenous  stem),  both  crosswiso  and  lengthwise. 
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outer  part  of  which  is  also  cellular.  This  structure  is  very  familiar 
in  common  wood.  It  is  really  just  the  same  in  the  stem  of  an  herb, 
only  the  wood  is  much  less  in  quantity.  Compare,  for 
instance,  a cross-section  of  the  stem  of  Flax  (Fig.  352) 
with  that  of  a shoot  of  Maple  or  Ilorsechestnut  of 
the  same  age.  In  an  herb,  the  wood  at  the  beginning 
consists  of  separate  threads  or  little  wedges  of  wood ; 
but  these,  however  few  and  scattered  they  may  be,  are 
all  so  placed  in  the 
stem  as  to  mark  out 
a zone  (or  in  the 
cross-section  a ring) 
of  wood,  dividing  the 
pith  within  from  the 
bark  without. 

420.  The  accompa- 
nying figures  (which 
are  diagrams  rather 
than  exact  delinea- 
tions) may  serve  to 
illustrate  the  anat- 
omy of  a woody 
exogenous  stem,  of 
one  year  old.  The 
parts  are  explained 
in  the  references  be- 
low. In  the  centre  is 
the  Pith.  Surround- 
ing this  is  the  layer 
of  II  cod,  consisting  both  of  wood-cells  and  of  ducts  or  vessels.  From 
the  pith  to  the  bark  on  all  sides  run  a set  of  narrow  plates  of  cellular 
tissue,  called  Medullary  Rays  : these  make  the  silmr-grain  of  wood. 
On  the  cross-section  they  appear  merely  as  narrow  lines  ; but  in 
wood  cut  lengthwise  parallel  to  them,  their  faces  show  as  glimmer- 

FIO.  353.  f rooawctinn  of  the  Mem  of  Flax,  phon  ing  its  hark,  wood,  and  pith. 

HO.  353.  Piece  of  a .tern  of  Soft  Maple,  of  a year  old,  cut  crosswise  and  lengthwise. 
FIG.  354.  A portion  of  the  name,  magnified. 

FIG.  355.  A email  piece  of  the  «»n.e,  taken  from  one  aide,  reach.ng  from  the  hark  to  the 
ptlh,  and  highly  magnified  : «,  a ..nail  bit  «r  the  pith  ; »,  .piral  duct*  of  what  1.  called  the 
-erfaUerg  ,ktatA  t c,  the  wood  ; J,  </,  dotted  d»cU  in  the  Wood  , r,  e,  annular  duct.  , /,  the  l.hor 

IZillrv?  ' '*  'h:  8r"'"’fll:',rk  ; *’ !h<!  ",rk)  ‘a>er  ! ’’  ",C  "ki"-  1 /,  on,  of  the 

medullary  r»y»,  or  plate*  of  nilyer-graui,  aeon  on  the  crow-aoctiuiu 
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in"  plates,  giving  a peculiar  appearance  to  Oak,  Maple,  and  other 
wood  with  large  medullary  rays. 

427.  The  Bark  covers  and  protects  the  wood.  At  first  it  is  all 
cellular,  like  the  pith  ; but  soon  some  slender  woody  fibres,  called 
bast-cells  (Fig.  342),  generally  appear  in  it,  next  the  wood,  forming 

The  Liber , or  Fibrous  Bark,  the  inner  bark  ; to  which  belongs  the 
fine  fibrous  bast  or  bass  of  Basswood,  and  the  tough  and  slender  fibres 
of  flax  and  hemp,  which  are  spun  and  woven,  or  made  into  cordage. 
In  the  Birch  and  Beech  the  inner  bark  has  few  if  any  bast-cells  in 
its  composition. 

The  Cellular  or  Outer  Bark  consists  of  cellular  tissue  only.  It  is 
distinguished  into  two  parts,  an  inner  and  an  outer,  viz. : — 

The  Green  Bark,  or  Green  Layer,  which  consists  of  tender  cells, 
containing  the  same  green  matter  as  the  leaves,  and  serving  the 
same  purpose.  In  the  course  of  the  first  season,  in  woody  stems,  this 
becomes  covered  with 

rlhe  Corley  Layer,  so  named  because  it  is  the  same  substance  as 
cork  ; common  cork  being  the  thick  corky  layer  of  the  bark  of  the 
Cork-Oak,  of  Spain.  It  is  this  which  gives  to  the  stems  or  twigs  of 
shrubs  and  trees  the  aspect  and  the  color  peculiar  to  each ; namely, 
light  gray  in  the  Ash,  purple  in  the  Red  Maple,  red  in  several  Dog- 
woods, See.  Lastly, 

The  Epidermis,  or  skin  of  the  plant,  consisting  of  a layer  of  thick- 
sided empty  cells,  covers  the  whole. 

428.  Growth  of  the  Stem  year  after  year.  So  much  for  an  exogenous 
stem  only  one  year  old.  The  stems  of  herbs  perish  at  the  end  of  the 
season.  But  those  of  shrubs  and  trees  make  a new  growth  every 
year.  It  is  from  their  mode  of  growth  in  diameter  that  they  take  the 
name  of  exogenous,  i.  e.  outside-growing.  The  second  year,  such  a 
stem  forms  a second  layer  of  wood  outside  of  the  first ; the  third  year, 
another  outside  of  that ; and  so  on,  as  long  as  the  tree  lives.  So  that 
the  trunk  of  an  exogenous  tree,  when  cut  off  at  the  base,  exhibits  as 
many  concentric  rings  of  wood  as  it  is  years  old.  Over  twelve  hun- 
dred layers  have  actually  been  counted  on  the  stump  of  an  aged  tree, 
such  as  the  Giant  Cedar  or  Redwood  of  California;  and  there  are 
doubtless  some  trees  now  standing  in  various  parts  of  the  world  which 
were  already  in  existence  at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era. 

429.  As  to  the  bark,  the  green  layer  seldom  grows  much  after  the 
first  season.  Sometimes  the  corky  layer  grows  and  forms  new 
layers,  inside  of  the  old,  for  a good  many  years,  as  in  the  Cork-Oak, 
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the  Sweet  Gum-tree,  and  the  White  and  the  Paper  Birch.  But  it 
all  dies  after  a while;  and  the  continual  enlargement  of  the  Mood 
within  finally  stretches  it  more  than  it  can  bear,  and  sooner  or  later 
cracks  and  rends  it,  while  the  weather  acts  powerfully  upon  its 
surface;  so  the  older  bark  perishes  and  falls  away  piecemeal  year 
by  year. 

430.  But  the  inner  bark,  or  liber,  does  make  a new  growth  an- 
nually, as  long  as  the  tree  lives,  inside  of  that  formed  the  year  before, 
and  next  the  surface  of  the  wood.  More  commonly  the  liber  occurs 
in  (lie  form  of  thin  layers,  which  may  be  distinctly  counted,  as  in 
Basswood  : but  this  is  not  always  the  case.  After  the  outer  bark 
is  destroyed,  the  older  and  dead  layers  of  the  inner  bark  are  also 
exposed  to  the  weather,  are  riven  or  split  into  fragments,  and  fall 
away  in  succession.  In  many  trees  the  bark  acquires  a considerable 
thickness  on  old  trunks,  although  all  except  the  innermost  portion  is 
dead  ; in  others  it  falls  off  more  rapidly;  in  the  stems  of  Honey- 
suckles and  Grape-vines,  the  bark  all  separates  and  hangs  in  loose 
shreds  when  only  a year  or  two  old. 

431.  Sap-W0U(l.  In  the  wood,  on  the  contrary,  — owing  to  its 
growing  on  the  outside  alone, — the  older  layers  are  quietly  buried 
under  the  newer  ones,  and  protected  by  them  from  nil  disturbance. 
All  the  wood  of  the  young  sapling  may  be  alive,  and  all  its  cells 
or  woody  tubes  active  in  carrying  up  the  sap  from  the  roots  to  the 
leaves.  It  is  all  Sap-mood  or  Alburnum , as  young  and  fresh  wood 
is  called.  But  the  older  layers,  removed  a step  farther  every  year 
from  the  region  of  growth,  — or  rather  the  zone  of  growth  every 
year  removed  a step  farther  from  them,  — soon  cease  to  bear  much, 
if  any,  part  in  the  circulation  of  the  tree,  and  probably  hare  long 
before  ceased  to  be  alive.  Sooner  or  later,  according  to  the  kind  of 
tree,  they  are  turned  into 

432.  Heart- wood,  which  we  know  is  drier,  harder,  more  solid,  ami 
much  more  durable  as  limber,  than  sajrwood.  It  is  generally  of  a 
different  color,  and  it  exhibits  in  different  species  the  hue  peculiar 
to  each,  such  as  reddish  in  Red-Cedar,  brown  in  Black- Walnut, 
black  in  Ebony,  Ac.  The  change  of  sap-wood  into  heart-wood  re- 
sults from  the  thickening  of  the  walls  of  the  wood-cells  by  the  depo- 
sition of  hard  matter,  lining  the  tubes  and  diminishing  their  calibre  ; 
and  by  the  deposition  ol  a vegetable  coloring-matter  peculiar  to  each 
species. 

433.  The  heart-wood,  being  no  longer  a living  part,  may  decay 
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and  often  does  so,  without  the  least  injury  to  the  tree,  except  by  im- 
pairing the  strength  of  the  trunk,  and  so  rendering  it  more  liable  to 
he  overthrown. 

434.  Tile  Living  Paris  of  a Tree,  of  the  exogenous  kind,  are  only 
these : first,  the  rootlets  at  one  extremity ; second,  the  buds  and 
leaves  of  the  season  at  the  other ; and  third,  a zone  consisting  of 
the  newest  wood  and  the  newest  bark,  connecting  the  rootlets  with 
the  buds  or  leaves,  however  widely  separated  these  maybe,  — in 
the  largest  trees  from  two  to  four  hundred  feet  apart.  And  these 
parts  of  the  tree  are  all  renewed  every  year.  No  wonder,  there- 
fore, that  trees  may  live  so  long,  since  they  annually  reproduce 
everything  that  is  essential  to  their  life  and  growth,  and  since  only 
a very  small  part  of  their  bulk  is  alive  at  once.  The  tree  sur- 
vives, but  nothing  now  living  has  existed  long.  In  it,  as  elsewhere, 
life  is  a transitory  thing,  ever  abandoning  the  old,  and  displaying 
itself  afresh  in  the  new. 

435.  Cambium-Layer.  The  new  growth  in  the  stem,  by  which  it 
increases  in  diameter  year  after  year,  is  confined  to  a narrow  line 
between  the  wood  and  the  inner  bark.  Cambium  is  the  old  name 
for  the  mucilage  which  is  so  abundant  between  the  bark  and  the 
wood  in  spring.  It  was  supposed  to  be  poured  out  there,  and  that 
the  bark  really  separated  from  the  wood  at  this  time.  This  is  not 
the  case.  The  newest  bark  and  wood  are  still  united  by  a delicate 
tissue  of  young  and  forming  cells,  — called  the  Cambium-layer, — 
loaded  with  a rich  mucilaginous  sap,  and  so  tender  that  in  spring 
the  bark  may  be  raised  from  the  wood  by  the  slightest  force. 
Here,  nourished  by  this  rich  mucilage,  new  cells  are  rapidly  form- 
ing by  division  £387-390) ; the  inner  ones  are  added  to  the  wood, 
and  the  outer  to  the  bark,  so  producing  the  annual  layers  of  the 
two,  which  are  ever  renewing  the  life  of  the  trunk. 

43G.  At  the  same  time  new  rootlets,  growing  in  a similar  way,  are 
extending  the  roots  beneath  ; and  new  shoots,  charged  with  new  buds, 
annually  develop  fresh  crops  of  leaves  in  the  air  above.  Only, 
while  the  additions  to  the  wood  and  bark  remain  as  a permanent 
portion  of  the  tree,  or  until  destroyed  by  decay,  the  foliage  is  tem- 
porary, the  crop  of  leaves  being  annually  thrown  off  after  they  ha\e 
served  their  purpose. 

437.  Structure  of  the  Loaf.  Leaves  also  consist  both  of  a woody 
and  a cellular  part  (135).  The  woody  part  is  the  framework  of  ribs 
and  veins,  which  have  already  been  described  in  full  (13G-147). 
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They  serve  not  only  to  strengthen  the  leaf,  hut  also  to  bring  in  the 
ascending  sap,  and  to  distribute  it  by  the  veinlets  throughout  every 
part.  The  cellular  portion  is  the  green  pulp,  and  is  nearly  the  same 
as  the  green  layer  of  the  bark.  So  that  the  leaf  may  properly 
enough  be  regarded  as  a sort  of  expansion  of  the  fibrous  and  green 
layers  of  the  bark.  It  has  of  course  no  corky  layer  ; but  the  whole 
is  covered  by  a transparent  skin  or  epidermis,  resembling  that  of 
the  stem. 

438.  The  green  pulp  consists  of  cells  of  various  forms,  usunlly 
loosely  arranged,  so  as  to  leave  many  irregular  spaces,  or  air-pas- 
sages, communicating  with  each  other  throughout  the  whole  interior 
of  the  leaf  (Fig.  336).  The  green  color  is  owing  to  a peculiar 
green  matter  lying  loose  in  the  cells,  in  form  of  minute  grains, 
named  Chlorophyll  (i.  e.  the  green  of 
leaves).  It  is  this  substance,  seen 
through  the  transparent  walls  of  the 
cells  where  it  is  accumulated,  which 
gives  the  common  green  hue  to  vege- 
tation, and  especially  to  foliage. 

439.  The  green  pulp  in  most  leaves 

forms  two  principal  layers ; an  upper 
one,  facing  the  sky,  and  an  under  one, 
facing  the  ground.  The  upper  one  is  »« 

always  deeper  green  in  color  tiian  the  lower.  This  is  partly  owing, 
perhaps,  to  a greater  amount  of  chlorophyll  in  the  upper  cells,  but 
mainly  to  the  more  compact  arrangement  of  these  cells.  As  is  seen 
in  I ig.  856  and  35/,  the  cells  of  the  upper  side  are  oblong  or  cylin- 
drical, and  stand  endwise  to  the  surface  of  the  leaf,  usually  close  to- 
gether, leaving  hardly  nny  vacant  spaces.  Those  of  the  lower  part' 
of  the  leaf  are  apt  to  be  irregular  in  shape,  most  of  them  with  their 
longer  diameter  parallel  to  the  face  of  the  leaf,  and  are  very  loosely 
arranged,  leaving  many  and  wide  air-chambers.  The  green  color 
underneath  is  therefore  diluted  and  paler. 

440.  In  many  plants  which  grow  where  they  are  subject  to 
drought,  atid  which  hold  their  leaves  during  the  dry  season  (the 
Oleander  for  example),  the  greater  part  of  the  thickness  of  the  leaf 
consists  of  layers  of  long  cells,  placed  endwise  and  very  much  eom- 

FtG.  35G.  Section  through  the  tliicknex  of  a leaf  of  the  Star  Anbw  (lllirimn),  of  Florida, 
marnitW.  The  upper  and  the  lower  Invert  of  thirk-walW  and  empty  cell*  repre-ent  tho 
epidermis  or  akin.  All  Uloaa  between  are  ccID  of  llio  green  pulp,  containing  grain*  of 
• « «l)ioru|>hyll. 
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pacted,  so  as  to  expose  as  little  surface  as  possible  to  the  direct  action 
of  the  hot  sun.  On  the  other  hand,  the  leaves  of  marsh  plants,  and 
of  others  not  intended  to  survive  a drought,  have  t heir  cells  more 
loosely  arranged  throughout.  In  such  leaves  the  epidermis,  or  skin, 
is  made  of  only  one  layer  of  cells  ; while  in  the  Oleander,  and  the 
like,  it  consists  of  three  or  four  layers  of  hard  and  thick-walled  cells. 
In  all  this,  therefore,  we  plainly  see  an  arrangement  for  tempering 
the  action  of  direct  sunshine,  and  for  restraining  a too  copious  evap- 
oration, which  would  dry  up  and  destroy  the  tender  cells,  at  least 
when  moisture  is  not  abundantly  supplied  through  the  roots. 

441.  That  the  upper  side  of  the  leaf  alone  is  so  constructed  as  to 
bear  the  sunshine,  is  shown  by  what  happens  when  their  position  is 
reversed : then  the  leaf  soon  twists  on  its  stalk,  so  as  to  turn  again 
its  under  surface  away  from  the  light;  and  when  prevented  from 
doing  so,  it  perishes. 

442.  A large  part  of  the  moisture  which  the  roots  of  a growing 
plant  are  constantly  absorbing,  after  being  carried  up  through  the 
stem,  is  evaporated  from  the  leaves.  A Sunflower-plant,  a little 
over  three  feet  high,  and  with  between  five  and  six  thousand  square 
inches  of  surface  in  foliage,  Ac.,  has  been  found  to  exhale  twenty  or 
thirty  ounces  (between  one  and  two  pints)  of  water  in  a day.  Some 
part  of  this,  no  doubt,  flies  off  through  the  walls  of  the  epidermis  or 
skin,  at  least  in  sunshine  and  dry  weather;  but  no  considerable  por- 
tion of  it.  The  very  object  of  this  skin  is  to  restrain  evaporation. 
The  greater  part  of  the  moisture  exhaled  escapes  from  the  leaf 
through  the 

443.  Stomntes  or  Breathing-pores.  These  are  small  openings  through 
the  epidermis  into  the  air-chambers,  establishing  a direct  commu- 
nication between  the  whole  interior  of  the  leaf  and  the  external  air. 
Through  these  the  vapor  of  water  and  air  can  freely  escape,  or 
enter,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  aperture  is  guarded  by  a pair  of 
thin-walled  cells,  — resembling  those  of  the  green  pulp  within, 
which  open  when  moist  so  as  to  allow  exhalation  to  go  on,  but 
promptly  close  when  dry,  so  as  to  arrest  it  before  the  interior  of  the 
leaf  is  injured  by  the  dryness. 

444.  Like  the  air-chambers,  the  breathing-pores  belong  mainly  to 
the  under  side  of  the  leaf.  In  the  White  Lily,  — where  they  are 
unusually  large,  and  easily  seen  by  a simple  microscope  of  mod- 
erate power,  — there  are  about  60,000  to  the  square  inch  on  the 
epidermis  of  the  lower  surface  of  the  leaf,  and  only  about  3,000  in 
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the  same  space  of  the  upper  surface.  More  commonly  there  are  few 
or  none  on  the  upper  side  ; direct  sunshine  evidently  being  unfavor- 
able to  their  operation.  Their  immense  numbers  make  up  tor  their 
minuteness.  They  are  said  to  vary  from  less  than  1,000  to  170,000 
to  the  square  inch  of  surface.  In  the  Apple-tree,  where  they  m •* 
under  the  average  as  to  number,  there  are  about  24,000  to  th 
square  inch  of  the  lower  surface  ; so  that  each  leaf  has  not  far  from 
100,000  of  these  openings  or  mouths. 


LESSON  XXVI. 

THE  PLANT  IN  ACTION,  DOING  THE  WORK  OF  VEGETATION. 

445.  Being  now  acquainted  with  the  machinery  of  the  plant,  wo 
naturally  proceed  to  inquire  what  the  use  of  it  is,  and  how  it  works. 

440.  It  has  already  been  stated,  in  the  first  of  these  Lessons  (7), 
that  the  great  work  of  plants  is  to  change  inorganic  into  organic 
matter ; that  is,  to  take  portions  of  earth  and  air,  — of  mineral  mat- 
ter,— upon  which  animals  cannot  live  at  all,  and  to  convert  them 

.1  F,fc'  r‘,r,inn  °f  8 Wbito  Li,Jr  lcaf’  c,,t  ,hro"?h  »"<t  ra»*nlfle<l,  ahnwinir  a aectlon  of 
Ui.  tluckncM,  and  also  a pan  of  the  ,kl„  of  the  lower  aide,  with  aotne  hroathins-^rc. 
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into  something  upon  which  they  can  live,  namely,  into  food.  All 
the  food  of  all  animals  is  produced  by  plants.  Animals  live  upon 
vegetables ; and  vegetables  live  upon  earth  and  air,  principally 
upon  the  air. 

447.  Phillis  feed  upon  Earth  and  Air.  This  is  evident  enough  from 
the  way  in  which  they  live.  Many  plants  will  flourish  in  pure  sand 
or  powdered  chalk,  or  on  the  bare  face  of  a rock  or  wall,  watered 
merely  with  rain-water.  And  almost  any  plant  may  be  made  to 
grow  from  the  seed  in  pure  sand,  and  increase  its  weight  many  times, 
even  if  it  will  not  come  to  perfection.  Many  naturally  live  suspended 
from  the  branches  of  trees  high  in  the  air,  and  nourished  by  it  alone, 
never  having  any  connection  with  the  soil  (81)  ; and  some  which 
naturally  grow  on  the  ground,  like  the  Live-for-ever  of  the  gardens, 
when  pulled  up  by  the  roots  and  hung  in  the  air  will  often  flourish 
the  whole  summer  long. 

448.  It  is  true  that  fast-growing  plants,  or  those  which  produce 
considerable  vegetable  matter  in  one  season,  — especially  in  such  a 
concentrated  form  as  to  be  useful  as  food  for  man  or  the  higher 
animals,  — will  come  to  maturity  only  in  an  enriched  soil.  But 
what  is  a rich  soil  ? One  which  contains  decomposing  vegetable 
matter,  or  some  decomposing  animal  matter  ; that  is,  in  either  case, 
some  decomposing  organic  matter  formerly  produced  by  plants ; 
aided  by  this,  grain-bearing  and  other  important  vegetables  will 
grow  more  rapidly  and  vigorously,  and  make  a greater  amount  of 
nourishing  matter,  than  they  could  if  left  to  do  the  whole  work  at 
once  from  the  beginning.  So  that  in  these  cases  also  all  the  organic 
matter  was  made  by  plants,  and  made  out  of  earth  and  air. 

449.  Tlicir  Chemical  Composition  shows  what  Plants  arc  made  of.  The 
soil  and  the  air  in  which  plants  live,  and  by  which  they  are  every- 
where surrounded,  supply  a variety  of  materials,  some  likely  to  be 
useful  to  the  plant,  others  not.  To  know  what  elements  the  plant 
makes  use  of,  we  must  first  know  of  what  its  fabric  and  its  products 
are  composed. 

450.  We  may  distinguish  two  sorts  of  materials  in  plants,  one  of 
which  is  absolutely  essential,  and  is  the  same  in  all  of  them  ; the 
other,  also  to  some  extent  essential,  but  very  variable  in  different 
plants,  or  in  the  same  plant  under  different  circumstances.  The 
former  is  the  organic,  the  latter  the  inorganic  or  earthy  materials. 

451.  The  Earlliy  or  Inorgnnie  Constituents.  If  we  burn  thoroughly  a 
leaf,  a piece  of  wood,  or  any  other  part  of  a vegetable,  almost  all  of 
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it  is  dissipated  into  air.  But  a little  ashes  remain  : those  represent 
the  earthy  constituents  of  the  plant. 

452.  They  consist  of  some  potash  (or  soda  it  a marine  plant  tvas 
used),  some  silex  (the  same  as  Hint),  and  probably  a little  lime,  al~ 
umine,  or  magnesia , iron  or  manganese,  sulphur  or  phosphorus , &cc. 
Some  or  all  of  these  elements  may  be  detected  in  many  or  most 
plants.  But  they  make  no  part  of  their  real  fabric ; and  they  form 
only  from  one  or  two  to  nine  or  ten  parts  out  of  a hundred  of  any 
vegetable  substance.  The  ashes  vary  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  soil.  In  fact,  they  consist,  principally,  of  such  materials  as 
happened  to  be  dissolved,  in  small  quantity,  in  the  water  which  was 
taken  up  by  the  roots  ; and  when  that  is  consumed  by  the  plant,  or 
flies  off  pure  (as  it  largely  does,  447)  by  exhalation,  the  earthy  mat- 
ter is  left  behind  in  the  cells, — just  as  it  is  left  inerusting  the  sides 
of  a teakettle  in  which  much  hard  water  has  been  boiled.  As  is 
very  natural,  therefore,  we  find  more  earthy  matter  (i.  e.  more 
ashes)  in  the  leaves  than  in  any  other  part  (sometimes  as  much  as 
seven  per  cent,  when  the  wood  contains  only  two  |>er  cent) ; because 
it  is  through  the  leaves  that  most  of  the  water  escapes  from  the  plant. 
These  earthy  constituents  are  often  useful  to  the  plant  (the  silex,  for 
instance,  increases  the  strength  of  the  Wheat-stalk),  or  are  useful  in 
the  plant’s  products  as  furnishing  needful  elements  in  the  food  of  man 
and  other  animals;  and  some  must  be  held  to  be  necessary  to  vege- 
tation, since  this  is  never  known  to  go  on  without  them. 

453.  The  Organic  foilStitUfllts.  As  has  just  been  remarked,  when 
we  burn  in  the  open  air  a piece  of  any  plant,  nearly  its  whole  bulk, 
and  from  88  to  more  than  fli)  parts  out  of  a hundred  by  weight  of  its 
substance,  disap|»ear,  being  turned  into  air  and  vapor.  These  are 
the  organic  constituents  which  have  thus  been  consumed, — the 
actual  materials  of  the  cells  and  the  whole  real  fabric  of  the  plant. 
And  we  may  state  that,  in  burning,  it  has  been  decomposed  into  ex- 
actly the  same  kinds  of  air,  and  the  vapor  of  water,  that  the  plant 
used  in  its  making.  The  burning  has  merely  undone  the  work  of 
vegetation,  and  given  back  the  materials  to  the  air  just  in  the  state 
in  which  the  plant  took  them. 


404.  It  will  not  be  difficult  to  understand  what  the  organic  con- 
stituents, that  is,  what  the  real  materials,  of  the  plant  are,  and  how 
the  plant  obtains  them.  The  substance  of  which  vegetable  tissue, 
viz.  the  wall  of  the  cells,  is  made,  is  by  chemists  named  Cellulose.  It 
is  just  the  same  thing  in  composition  in  wood  mid  in  .soft  cellular  tis- 
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sue,  — in  the  tender  pot-herb  and  in  thj  oldest  tree.  It  is  composed 
of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  1 2 parts  of  the  former  to  10  of  each 
of  the  two  latter.  These,  accordingly,  are  necessary  materials  of 
vegetable  growth,  and  must  be  received  by  the  growing  plant. 

455.  Tile  Plant’s  Food  must  contain  these  three  elements  in  some 
shape  or  other.  Let  us  look  for  them  in  the  materials  which  the 
plant  is  constantly  taking  from  the  soil  and  the  air. 

456.  lFater  is  the  substance  of  which  it  takes  in  vastly  more  than 
of  anything  else  : we  well  know  how  necessary  it  is  to  vegetable  life. 
The  plant  imbibes  water  by  the  roots,  which  are  specially  construct- 
ed for  taking  it  in,  as  a liquid  when  the  soil  is  wet,  and  probably 
also  in  the  form  of  vapor  when  the  soil  is  only  damp.  That  water 
in  the  form  of  vapor  is  absorbed  by  the  leaves  likewise,  when  the 
plant  needs  it,  is  evident  from  the  way  partly  wilted  leaves  revive 
and  freshen  when  sprinkled  or  placed  in  a moist  atmosphere.  Now 
water  is  composed  o ['hydrogen  and  oxygen,  two  of  the  three  elements 
of  cellulose  or  plant-fabric.  Moreover,  the  hydrogen  and  the  oxygen 
exist  in  water  in  exactly  the  same  proportions  that  they  do  in  cellu- 
lose : so  it  is  clear  that  water  furnishes  these  two  elements. 

457.  We  inquire,  therefore,  after  the  third  element,  carbon.  This 
is  the  same  as  pure  charcoal.  Charcoal  is  the  carbon  of  a vegetable 
left  behind  after  charring,  that  is,  heating  it  out  of  contact  of  the  air 
until  the  hydrogen  and  oxygen  are  driven  off.  The  charcoal  of  wood 
is  so  abundant  in  bulk  as  to  preserve  perfectly  the  shape  of  the  cells 
after  charring,  and  in  weight  it  amounts  to  about  half  that  of  the 
original  material.  Carbon  itself  is  a solid,  and  not  at  all  dissol\cd 
by  water : as  such,  therefore,  it  cannot  be  absorbed  into  the  plant, 
however  minute  the  particles  ; only  liquid  and  air  can  pass  through 
the  walls  of  the  cells  (402,  410).  It  must  therefore  come  to  the 
plant  in  some  combination,  and  in  a fluid  form.  I he  only  substance 
within  the.  plant’s  reach  containing  carbon  in  the  proper  state  is 

458.  Carbonic  Acid.  This  is  a gas,  and  one  of  the  components 
of  the  atmosphere,  everywhere  making  about  ysfor  Pnrt  *ts  ^ulk, 
T — enough  for  the  food  of  plants,  but  not  enough  to  be  injurious  to 
animals.  For  when  mixed  in  any  considerable  proportion  with  the 
air  we  breathe,  carbonic  acid  is  very  poisonous.  Idie  ail  pioduced 
by  burning  charcoal  is  carbonic  acid,  and  we  know  how  soon  burning 
charcoal  in  a close  room  will  destroy  life. 

459.  The  air  around  us  consists,  besides  this  minute  proportion 
of  carbonic  acid,  of  two  other  gases,  mixed  together,  viz.  oxygen 
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and  nitrogen.  The  nitrogen  gas  does  not  support  animal  life : it  only 
dilutes  the  oxygen,  which  does.  It  is  the  oxygen  gas  alone  which 
renders  the  air  fit  for  breathing. 

4G0.  Carbonic  acid  consists  of  carbon  combined  with  oxygen.  In 
breathing,  animals  are  constantly  forming  carbonic  acid  gas  by  unit- 
ing carbon  from  their  bodies  with  oxygen  of  the  air;  they  inspire 
oxygen  into  their  lungs ; they  breath  it  out  as  carbonic  acid.  So 
with  every  breath  animals  are  diminishing  the  oxygen  of  the  air, — 
so  necessary  to  animal  life,  — and  are  increasing  its  carbonic  acid,  — 
so  hurtful  to  animal  life  ; or  rather,  which  would  be  so  hurtful  if  it 
were  allowed  to  accumulate  in  the  air.  The  reason  why  it  does  not 
increase  in  the  air  beyond  this  minute  proportion  is  that  plants  feed 
upon  it.  They  draw  their  whole  stock  of  carbon  from  the  carbonic 
acid  of  the  air. 

4GI.  Plants  take  it  in  by  their  leaves.  Every  current,  or  breeze 
that  stirs  the  foliage,  brings  to  every  leaf  a succession  of  fresh  atoms 
of  carbonic  acid,  which  it  absorbs  through  its  thousands  of  breathing- 
pores.  We  may  prove  this  very  easily,  by  putting  a small  plant  or 
a fresh  leafy  l>ough  into  a glass  globe,  exposed  to  sunshine,  nnd  hav- 
ing two  openings,  causing  air  mixed  with  a known  proportion  of 
carbonic  acid  gas  to  enter  by  one  opening,  slowly  traverse  the  foliage, 
and  pass  out  by  the  other  into  a vessel  proper  to  receive  it : now, 
examining  the  air  chemically,  it  will  be  found  to  have  less  carbonic 
acid  titan  before.  A portion  has  been  taken  up  by  the  foliage. 

• 4G2.  Plants  also  take  it  in  by  their  roots,  some  probably  as  a gas, 

in  the  same  way  that  leaves  absorb  it,  nnd  much,  certainly,  dissolved 
in  the  water  which  the  rootlets  imbibe.  The  air  in  the  soil,  es- 
pecially in  a rich  soil,  contains  many  times  as  much  carbonic  acid 
as  an  C(]ual  bulk  of  the  atmosphere  above.  Decomposing  vegetable 
matter  or  manures,  in  the  soil,  are  constantly  evolving  carbonic  acid, 
and  a large  part  of  it  remains  there,  in  the  pores  and  crevices,  among 
which  the  absorbing  rootlets  spread  and  ramify.  Besides,  as  this  gas 
is  dissolved  by  water  in  a moderate  degree,  every  rain-drop  that  falls 
i the  clouds  to  the  ground  brings  with  it  a little  carbonic  acid, 

dissolving  or  washing  it  out  of  the  air  as  it  passes,  and  bringing  it 
down  to  the  roots  of  plants.  And  what  flows  off  into  the  streams 
and  ponds  serves  for  the  food  of  water-plants. 

463.  So  water  and  carbonic  acid,  taken  in  by  the  leaves,  or  taken 
in  by  the  roots  and  carried  up  to  the  leaves  ns  crude  sap,  are  the 
general  food  of  plants,  — arc  the  raw  materials  out  of  which  at  least 
14* 
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the  fabric  and  a part  of  (he  general  products  of  the  plant  arc  made. 
Water  anti  carbonic  acid  are  mineral  matters : in  the  plant,  mainly 
in  the  foliage,  they  are  changed  into  organic  matters.  This  is 
464.  The  Plant's  proper  Work,  Assimilation,  viz.  the  conversion  by  the 
vegetable  of  foreign,  dead,  mineral  matter  into  its  own  living  sub- 
stance, or  into  organic  matter  capable  of  becoming  living  substance. 
To  do  this  is,  as  we  have  said,  the  peculiar  oflice  of  the  plant.  How 
and  where  is  it  done  ? 

4G5.  It  is  done  in  the  green  parts  of  plants  alone , and  only  when 
these  are  acted  upon  by  the  light  of  the  sun.  The  sun  in  some  way 
supplies  a power  which  enables  the  living  plant  to  originate  these 
peculiar  chemical  combinations,  — to  organize  matter  into  forms 
which  are  alone  capable  of  being  endowed  with  life.  The  proof  of 
this  proposition  is  simple  ; and  it  show's  at  the  same  time,  in  the 
simplest  way,  what  the  plant  does  with  the  water  and  carbonic  acid 
it  consumes.  Namely,  1st,  it  is  only  in  sunshine  or  bright  daylight 
that  the  green  parts  of  plants  give  out  oxygen  gas, — then  they  do; 
and  2d,  the  giving  out  of  this  oxygen  gas  is  just  what  is  required  to 
render  the  chemical  composition  of  water  and  carbonic  acid  the  same 
as  that  of  cellulose  (454),  that  is,  of  the  plant’s  fabric.  This  shows 
why  plants  spread  out  so  large  a surface  of  foliage. 

466.  In  plants  growing  or  placed  under  water  we  may  see  bubbles 
of  air  rising  from  the  foliage  ; we  may  collect  enough  of  this  air  to 
test  it  by  a candle’s  burning  brighter  in  it ; w'hich  shows  it  to  be 
oxygen  gas.  Now'  if  the  plant  is  making  cellulose  or  plant-substance, 
— that  is,  is  making  the  very  materials  of  its  fabric  and  growth,  as 
must  generally  be  the  case,  — all  this  oxygen  gas  given  off  by  the 
leaves  comes  from  the  decomposition  of  carbonic  acid  taken  in  by 
the  plant. 

467.  This  must  be  so,  because  cellulose  is  composed  of  10  parts  of 
oxygen  and  10  of  hydrogen  to  12  of  carbon  (454)  : here  the  first 
two  are  just  in  the  same  proportions  as  in  water,  which  consists  of 
one  part  of  oxygen  and  one  of  hydrogen,  — so  that  10  parts  of  water 
and  12  of  carbon  represent  one  of  cellulose  or  plant-fabric  ; and  to 
make  it  out  of  water  and  carbonic  acid,  the  latter  (which  is  composed 
of  carbon  and  oxygen)  has  only  to  give  up  all  its  oxygen.  In  other 
words,  the  plant,  in  its  foliage  under  sunshine,  decomposes  carbonic 
acid  gas,  and  turns  the  carbon  together  with  water  into  cellulose,  at 
the  same  time  giving  the  oxygen  off  into  the  air. 

468.  And  we  can  readily  prove  that  it  is  so,  — namely,  that  plants 
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do  decompose  carbonic  acid  in  their  leaves  and  give  out  its  oxygen, 
— by  the  experiment  mentioned  in  paragraph  461.  There  the 
leaves,  as  we  have  stated,  are  taking  in  carbonic  acid  gas.  We 
now  add,  that  they  are  giving  out  oxygen  gas  at  the  same  rate. 
The  air  as  it  comes  from  the  glass  globe  is  found  to  have  just  as 
much  more  oxygen  as  it  has  less  carbonic  acid  than  before  just 
as  much  more  oxvgen  as  would  be  required  to  turn  the  carbon  re- 
tained in  the  plant  back  into  carbonic  acid  again. 

4G9.  It  is  all  the  same  when  plants  — instead  of  making  fabric  at 
once,  that  is,  growing  — make  the  prepared  material,  and  store  it 
up  for  future  use.  The  principal  product  of  plants  for  this  purpose 
is  Starch , which  consists  of  minute  grains  of  organic  matter,  lying 
loose  in  the  cells.  Plants  often  accumulate  this,  perhaps  in  the  root, 
as  in  the  Turnip,  Carrot,  and  Dahlia  (Pig-  *>7  — 60)  ; or  in  subter- 
ranean stems  or  branches,  as  in  the  Potato  (I’ig.  G8),  and  many 
rootstocks;  or  in  the  bases  of  leaves,  as  in  the  Onion,  Lily  (Fig. 
73-73),  and  other  bulbs  ; or  in  fleshy  leaves  above  ground,  as  those 
of  the  Ice-Plant,  Ilouse-leek,  and  Century-Plant  (Fig.  82)  ; or  in 
the  whole  thickened  body,  as  in  many  Cactuses  (Fig.  7G);  or  in 
the  seed  around  the  embryo,  as  in  Indian  Corn  (Fig.  38,  39)  and 
other  grain  ; or  even  in  the  embryo  itself,  ns  in  the  Horseehestnut 
(Fig.  23,  24),  Bean  (Fig.  1G),  Pea  (Fig.  19),  ire.  In  all  these 
forms  this  is  a provision  for  future  growth,  either  of  the  plant 
itself  or  of  some  offset  from  it,  or  of  its  offspring,  as  it  springs 
from  the  seed.  Now  starch  is  to  cellulose  or  vegetable  fabric  just 
what  the  prepared  clay  is  to  the  potter’s  vessel,  — the  same  thing, 
only  requiring  to  be  shaped  and  consolidated.  It  has  exactly  the 
same  chemical  composition,  and  is  equally  made  of  carbon  and  the 
elements  of  water,  by  decomposing  the  same  amount  of  carbonic 
acid  and  giving  back  its  oxygen  to  the  air.  In  using  it  for  growth, 
the  plant  dissolves  it,  conveys  it  to  the  growing  parts,  and  consoli- 
j dates  it  into  fabric. 

470.  Sugar,  another  principal  vegetable  product,  also  has  essen- 
tially the  same  chemical  composition,  and  may  be  formed  out  of  the 
same  common  food  of  plants,  with  the  same  result.  The  different 
kinds  of  sugar  (that  of  the  cane,  &e.  and  of  grapes)  consist  of  the 
I same  three  materials  as  starch  and  cellulose,  only  with  a little  more 
water.  The  plant  generally  forms  the  sugar  out  of  starch,  changing 
one  into  the  other  with  great  ease ; starch  Wing  the  form  in  which 
prepared  material  is  stored  up,  and  sugar  that  in  which  it  is  ex- 
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pended  or  transferred  from  one  part  of  the  plant  to  another.  In  the 
Sugar-cane  and  Indian  Corn,  starch  is  deposited  in  the  seed  ; in  ger- 
mination this  is  turned  into  sugar  for  the  plantlet  to  begin  its  growth 
with  ; the  growing  plant  produces  more,  and  deposits  some  as  starch 
in  the  stalk  ; just  before  blossoming,  this  is  changed  into  sugar  again, 
and  dissolved  in  the  sap,  to  form  and  feed  the  flowers  (which  cannot, 
like  the  leaves,  create  nourishment  for  themselves)  ; and  what  is  left 
is  deposited  in  the  seed  as  starch  again,  with  which  to  begin  the 
same  operation  in  the  next  generation. 

471.  We  might  enumerate  other  vegetable  products  of  this  class 
(such  as  oil,  acids,  jelly,  the  pulp  of  fruits,  &c.),  and  show  how-  they 
are  formed  out  of  the  carbonic  acid  and  water  which  the  plant  takes 
in.  But  those  already  mentioned  are  sufficient.  In  producing  any 
of  them,  carbonic  acid  taken  from  the  air  is  decomposed,  its  carbon 
retained,  and  its  oxygen  given  back  to  the  air.  That  is  to  say, 

472.  Plants  purify  tllC  Air  for  Animals,  by  taking  away  the  carbonic 
acid  injurious  to  them,  continually  poured  into  it  by  their  breathing, 
as  well  as  by  the  burning  of  fuel  and  by  decay,  and  restoring  in  its 
place  an  equal  bulk  of  life-sustaining  oxygen  (460).  And  by  the 
same  operation,  combining  this  carbon  with  the  elements  of  water, 
fee.,  and  elaborating  them  into  organic  matter,  — especially  into 
starch,  sugar,  oil,  and  the  like, — 

473.  Plants  produce  nil  the  Food  and  Fabric  of  Animals.  The  herbiv- 
orous animals  feed  directly  upon  vegetables  ; and  the  carnivorous 
feed  upon  the  herbivorous.  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  originate 
any  organic  matter.  They  take  it  all  ready-made  from  plants,  — 
altering  the  form  and  qualities  more  or  less,  and  at  length  destroy- 
ing or  decomposing  it. 

474.  Starch,  sugar,  and  oil,  for  example,  form  a large  part  of  the 
food  of  herbivorous  animals  and  of  man.  When  digested,  they  enter 
into  the  blood ; any  surplus  may  be  stored  up  for  a time  in  the  form 
of  fat,  being  changed  a -little  in  its  nature  ; while  the  rest  (and  finally 
the  whole)  is  decomposed  into  carbonic  acid  and  water,  and  exhaled 
from  the  lungs  in  respiration  ; — in  other  words,  is  given  back  to  the 
air  by  the  animal  as  the  very  same  materials  which  the  plant  takes 
from  the  air  as  its  food  (463) ; — is  given  back  to  the  air  in  the  same 
form  that  it  would  have  been  if  the  vegetable  matter  had  been  left 
to  decay  where  it  grew,  or  if  it  had  been  set  on  fire  and  burned  ; 
and  with  the  same  result  too  as  to  the  heat,  the  heat  in  this  case 
producing  and  maintaining  the  proper  temperature  of  the  animal. 
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475.  But  starch,  sugar,  and  the  like,  do  not  make  any  part  of  the 
flesh  or  fabric  of  animals.  And  that  for  the  obvious  reason,  that  they 
consist  of  only  the  three  elements  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen  ; 
whereas  the  flesh  of  animals  has  nitrogen  as  well  as  these  three  ele- 
ments in  its  composition.  The  materials  of  the  animal  body,  called 
Fibrine  in  the  flesh  or  muscles,  Gelatine  in  the  sinews  and  bones, 
Caserne  in  the  curd  of  milk,  Ac.,  are  all  forms  of  one  and  the  same 
substance,  composed  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen.  As 
nitrogen  is  a large  constituent  of  the  atmosphere,  and  animals  are 
taking  it  into  their  lungs  with  every  breath  they  draw,  we  might 
suppose  that  they  take  this  element  of  their  frame  directly  from  the 
air.  But  they  do  not.  Even  this  is  furnished  by  vegetables,  and 
animals  receive  it  ready-made  in  their  food.  And  this  brings  us  to 
consider  still  another  and  most  important  vegetable  product,  of  a 
different  class  from  the  rest  (omitted  till  now,  for  the  sake  of  greater 
simplicity)  ; namely,  what  is  called 

47G.  Proteine.  This  name  has  been  given  to  it  by  chemists,  lie- 
cause  it  occurs  under  such  a protean  variety  of  forms.  The  Gluten 
of  wheat  and  the  Legumine  of  beans  and  other  leguminous  plants 
may  be  taken  to  represent  it.  It  occurs  in  all  plants,  at  least  in 
young  and  growing  parts.  It  does  not  make  any  jiortion  of  their 
tissue,  but  is  contained  in  all  living  cells,  as  a thin  jelly,  mingled 
with  the  sap  or  juice,  or  as  a delicate  mucilaginous  lining.  In  fact, 
it  is  formed  earlier  than  the  cell- wall  itself,  and  the  latter  is  moulded 
on  it,  as  it  were ; so  it  is  also  called  Protoplasm.  It  disappears  from 
common  cells  as  they  grow  old,  being  transferred  onward  to  new  or 
forming  parts,  where  it  plays  a very  active  part  in  growth.  Mixed 
with  starch,  See.,  it  is  accumulated  in  considerable  quantity  in  wheat, 
beans,  and  other  grains  and  seeds,  especially  those  which  are  most 
nutritious  as  food.  It  is  the  proteine  which  makes  thenrvso  nutritious. 
Taken  by  animals  as  food,  it  forms  their  flesh  and  sinews,  and  the 
animal  part  of  their  bones,  without  much  change  ; for  it  has  the  same 
composition,  — is  just  the  same  thing,  indeed,  in  some  slightly  different 
forms,  lo  produce  it,  the  plant  employs,  in  addition  to  the  carbonic 
acid  and  water  already  mentioned  as  its  general  food,  some  ammo- 
nia ; which  is  a compound  of  hydrogen  and  nitrogen.  Ammonia 
(which  is  the  same  thing  as  hartshorn)  is  constantly  escaping 
into  the  air  in  small  quantities  from  all  decomposing  vegetable 
and  animal  substances.  Besides,  it  is  produced  in  every  thunder- 
storm. Every  flash  of  lightning  causes  some  to  be  made  (in  the 
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form  of  nitrate  of  ammonia)  out  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  air  and  the 
vapor  of  water.  The  reason  why  it  never  accumulates  in  the  air 
so  as  to  be  perceptible  is,  that  it  is  extremely  soluble  in  water,  as 
are  all  its  compounds.  So  it  is  washed  out  of  the  atmosphere  by  the 
rain  as  fast  as  it  is  made  or  rises  into  it,  and  is  brought  down  to  the 
roots  of  plants,  which  take  it  in  freely.  When  assimilated  in  the 
leaves  along  with  carbon  and  water,  proteine  is  formed,  the  very 
substance  of  the  flesh  of  animals.  So  all  flesh  is  vegetable  matter 
in  its  origin. 

477.  Even  the  earthy  matter  of  the  bones,  and  the  iron  and  other 
mineral  matters  in  the  blood  of  animals,  are  derived  from  the  plants 
they  feed  upon,  with  hardly  an  exception.  These  are  furnished  by 
the  earthy  or  mineral  constituents  of  plants  (452),  and  are  merely 
accumulated  in  the  animal  frame. 

478.  Animals,  therefore,  depend  absolutely  upon  vegetables  for 
their  being.  The  great  object  for  which  the  All-wise  Creator  estab- 
lished the  vegetable  kingdom  evidently  is,  that  plants  might  stand  on 
the  surface  of  the  earth  between  the  mineral  and  the  animal  crea- 
tions, and  organize  portions  of  the  former  for  the  sustenance  of 
the  latter. 


LESSON  XXVII. 

PLANT-LIFE. 

479.  Life  is  known  to  us  only  by  its  effects.  We  cannot  tell 
what  it  is  ; but  we  notice  some  things  which  it  does.  One  peculi- 
arity of  living  things,  which  has  been  illustrated  in  the  last  Lesson, 
is  their  power  of  transforming  matter  into  new  forms,  and  thereby 
making  products  never  produced  in  any  other  way.  Life  is  also 
manifested  by 

480.  Wotion,  that  is,  by  self-caused  movements.  Living  things 
move  ; those  not  living  are  moved.  Animals,  living  as  they  do 
upon  organized  food,  — which  is  not  found  everywhere,  must 
needs  have  the  power  of  going  after  it,  of  collecting  it,  or  at  least  of 
taking  it  in ; which  requires  them  to  make  spontaneous  movements. 
But  plants,  with  their  wide-spread  surface  (34,  1311  always  in  con- 
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tact  with  the  earth  and  air  on  which  they  feed,  — the  latter  and  the 
most  important  of  these  everywhere  just^the  same,  — have  no  need 
of  locomotion,  and  so  are  generally  fixed  fast  to  the  spot  where 
they  grow. 

481.  Yet  many  plants  move  their  parts  freely,  sometimes  when 
there  is  no  occasion  for  it  that  we  can  understand,  and  sometimes 
accomplishing  by  it  some  useful  end.  The  sudden  closing  of  the 
leaflets  of  the  Sensitive  Plant,  and  the  dropping  of  its  leafstalk, 
when  jarred,  also  the  sudden  starting  forwards  of  the  stamens  of  the 
Barberry  at  the  touch,  are  familiar  examples.  Such  cases  seem  at 
first  view  so  strange,  and  so  different  from  w hat  we  expect  of  a plant, 
that  these  plants  are  generally  imagined  to  be  endowed  with  a pe- 
culiar faculty,  denied  to  common  vegetables.  But  a closer  exam- 
ination will  showr  that  plants  generally  share  in  this  faculty ; that 
similar  movements  may  be  detected  in  them  all,  only  — like  those 
of  the  hands  of  a clock,  or  of  the  shadow  of  a sun-dial  — they  are 
too  slow  for  the  motion  to  be  directly  seen. 

482.  It  is  perfectly  evident,  also,  that  growth  requires  motion  ; 
that  there  is  always  an  internal  activity  in  living  plants  as  well  as 
in  animals,  — a power  exerted  which  causes  their  fluids  to  move  or 
circulate,  and  carries  materials  from  one  part  to  another.  Some 
movements  tire  mechanical ; but  even  these  arc  generally  directed 
or  controlled  by  the  plant.  Others  must  be  as  truly  self-caused  as 
those  of  animals  are.  Let  us  glance  at  some  of  the  principal  sorts, 
and  see  what  light  they  throw  u|>on  vegetable  life. 

483.  Circulation  ill  Cells.  From  what  wc  know  of  the  anatomy  of 
plants,  it  is  clear  that  they  have  no  general  circulation  (like  that  of 
all  animals  except  the  lowest),  through  a system  of  vessels  opening 
into  each  other  (402,  410).  But  in  plants  each  living  cell  carries 
on  a circulation  of  its  own,  at  least  when  young  and  active.  This 
may  be  beautifully  seen  in  the  transparent  stems  of  Chara  and  many 
other  water-plants,  and  in  the  leaves  of  the  Fresh-water  Tape-Grass 
0 allisneria),  under  a good  microscope.  Here  the  sap  circulates, 
often  quite  briskly  in  appearance,  (but  the  motion  is  magnified  as 
well  as  the  objects,)  in  a steady  stream,  just  beneath  the.  wall, 
around  each  cell,  passing  up  one  side,  across  the  end,  down  the 
other,  and  so  round  to  complete  the  circuit,  carrying  with  it  small 
particles,  or  the  larger  green  grains,  which  make  the  current  more 
visible.  *T  liis  circulation  may  also  be  observed  in  hairs,  particularly 
those  on  flowers,  such  as  the  jointed  hairs  of  Spider  wort,  looking 
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under  the  glass  like  strings  of  blue  beads,  each  bead  being  a cell. 
But  here  a microscope  magnifying  six  or  eight  hundred  times  in 
diameter  is  needed  to  see  the  current  distinctly. 

484.  The  movement  belongs  to  the  protoplasm  (47G),  or  jelly-like 
matter  under  the  cell-wall.  As  this  substance  has  just  the  same 
composition  as  the  flesh  of  animals,  it  is  not  so  strange  that  it  should 
exhibit  such  animal-like  characters.  In  the  simplest  water-plants, 
of  the  Sea-weed  family,  the  body  which  answers  to  the  seed  is  at 
first  only  a rounded  little  mass  of  protoplasm.  When  these  bodies 
escape  from  the  mother  plant,  they  often  swim  about  freely  in  the 
water  in  various  directions,  by  a truly  spontaneous  motion,  when  they 
closely  resemble  animalcules,  and  are  often  mistaken  for  them.  After 
enjoying  this  active  life  for  several  hours,  they  come  to  rest,  form 
a covering  of  cellulose,  and  therefore  become  true  vegetable  cells, 
fix  themselves  to  some  support,  germinate,  and  grow  into  the 
perfect  plant. 

485.  Absorption,  Conveyance  of  the  Sap,  Ac.  Although  contained  in 
cells  with  closed  walls,  nevertheless  the  fluids  taken  in  by  the  roots 
are  carried  up  through  the  stem  to  the  leaves  even  of  the  topmost 
bough  of  the  tallest  tree.  And  the  sap,  after  its  assimilation  by  the 
leaves,  is  carried  down  in  the  bark  or  the  cambium-layer,  and  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  plant,  or  else  is  conveyed  to  the  points  where 
growth  is  taking  place,  or  is  accumulated  in  roots,  stems,  or  wherever 
a deposit  is  being  stored  up  for  future  use  (71,  104,  128,  469). 

486.  That  the  rise  of  the  sap  is  pretty  rapid  in  a leafy  and  growing 
plant,  on  a dry  summer’s  day,  is  evident  from  the  amount  of  water  it 
is  continually  losing  by  exhalation  from  the  foliage  (447)  ; — a loss 
which  must  all  the  while  be  supplied  from  the  roots,  or  else  the 
leaves  would  dry  up  and  die  ; as  they  do  so  promptly  when  sepa- 
rated from  the  stem,  or  when  the  stem  is  cut  off  from  the  roots. 
Of  course  they  do  not  then  lose  moisture  any  faster  than  they 
did  before  the  separation  ; only  the  supply  is  no  longer  kept 
up  from  below. 

487.  The  rise  of  the  sap  into  the  leaves  apparently  is  to  a great 
decree  the  result  of  a mode  of  diffusion  which  has  been  called  En- 

O 

dosmose.  It  acts  in  this  way.  Whenever  two  fluids  of  different 
density  are  separated  by  a membrane,  whether  of  dead  or  of  living 
substance,  or  are  separated  by  any  porous  partition,  a flow  takes 
place  through  the  partition,  mainly  towards  the  heavier  fluid,  until 
that  is  brought  to  the  same  density  as  the  other.  A familiar  illus- 
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tration  is  seen  when  we  place  powdered  sugar  upon  strawberries, 
and  slightly  moisten  them  : the  dissolving  sugar  makes  a solution 
stronger  than  the  juice  in  the  cells  of  the  fruit ; so  this  is  gradually 
drawn  out.  Also  when  pulpy  fruits  are  boiled  in  a strong  sirup;  as 
soon  as  the  sirup  becomes  denser  than  the  juice  in  the  fruit,  the 
latter  begins  to  How  out  and  the  fruit  begins  to  shrivel.  But  when 
shrivelled  fruits  are  placed  in  weak  sirup,  or  in  water,  they  become 
plump,  because  the  liow  then  sets  inwards,  the  juice  in  the  cells  being 
denser  than  the  water  outside.  Now  the  cells  of  the  living  plant 
contain  organic  matter,  in  the  form  of  mucilage,  protoplasm,  some- 
times sugar,  Ac. ; anil  this  particularly  abounds  in  young  and 
growing  parts  such  as  the  tips  of  roots  (Fig.  50),  which,  as  is  well 
known,  are  the  principal  agents  in  absorbing  moisture  from  the 
ground.  The  contents  of  their  cells  being  therefore  always  much 
denser  than  the  moisture  outside  (which  is  water  containing  a little 
carbonic  acid,  Ac.,  and  a very  minute  quantity  of  earthy  matter), 
this  moisture  is  constantly  drawn  into  the  root.  What  makes  it 
ascend  to  the  leaves  ? 

488.  To  answer  this  question,  we  must  look  to  the  leaves,  and 
consider  what  is  going  on  there.  For  (however  it  may  be  in  the 
spring  before  the  leaves  arc  out),  in  a leafy  plant  or  tree  the  sap  is 
not  forced  up  from  below,  but  is  drawn  up  from  above.  Water  large- 
ly evaporates  from  the  leaves  (447)  ; it  flies  off  into  the  air  as  vapor, 
leaving  behind  all  the  earthy  and  the  organic  matters,  — these  not 
being  volatile  ; — the  sap  in  the  cells  of  the  leaf  therefore  becomes 
denser,  nnd  so  draws  upon  the  more  watery  contents  of  the  cells  of 
the  stalk,  these  ujion  those  of  the  stem  below,  and  so  on,  from  cell  to 
cell  down  to  the  root,  causing  a flow  from  the  roots  to  the  leaves, 
which  begins  in  the  latter,  — just  as  a wind  begins  in  the  direction 
towards  which  it  blows.  Somewhat  similarly,  elaborated  sap  is 
drawn  into  buds  or  any  growing  parts,  where  it  is  consolidated 
into  fabric,  or  is  conveyed  into  tubers,  roots,  seeds,  and  the  like, 
in  which  it  is  condensed  into  starch  and  stored  up  for  future  use 
(74,  103,  Ac.). 

489.  So  in  absorbing  moisture  bv  the  roots,  and  in  conveying 
the  sap  or  the  juices  from  cell  to  coll  nnd  from  one  part  to  another, 
the  plant  appears  to  make  use  of  a physical  or  inorganic  force;  but 
it  manages  and  directs  this  as  the  purj>oses  of  the  vegetable  econ- 
omy demand.  Now,  when  the  proper  materials  are  brought  to  the 
growing  parts,  growth  takes  place  •,  and  in  growth  the  plant 
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the  particles  of  matter,  arranges  them,  and  shapes  the  fabric  in  a 
manner  which  we  cannot  at  all  explain  by  any  mechanical  laws. 
The  organs  are  not  shaped  by  any  external  forces ; they  shape 
themselves,  and  take  such  forms  and  positions  as  the  nature  of 
each  part,  or  the  kind  of  plant,  requires. 

490.  Special  Movements.  Besides  growing,  and  quite  independent 
of  it,  plants  not  only  assume  particular  positions,  but  move  or  bend 
one  part  upon  another  to  do  so.  Almost  every  species  does  this,  as 
well  as  what  are  called  sensitive  plants.  In  springing  from  the  seed, 
the  radicle  or  stem  of  the  embryo,  if  not  in  the  proper  position 
already,  bends  itself  round  so  as  to  direct  its  root-end  downwards, 
and  the  stem-end  or  plumule  upwards.  It  does  the  same  when 
covered  so  deeply  by  the  soil  that  no  light  can  affect  it,  or  when 
growing  in  a perfectly  dark  cellar.  But  after  reaching  the  light, 
the  stem  bends  towards  that,  as  every  one  knows ; and  bends 
towards  the  stronger  light,  when  the  two  sides  are  unequally  ex- 
posed to  the  sun.  It  is  now  known  that  the  shoot  is  bent  by  the 
shortening  of  the  cells  on  the  more  illuminated  side  ; tor  if  we  split 
the  bending  shoot  in  two,  that  side  curves  over  still  more,  while  the 
opposite  side  inclines  to  fly  back.  But  how  the  light  causes  the 
cells  to  shorten  on  that  side,  we  can  no  more  explain,  than  we  can 
tell  how  the  will,  acting  through  the  nerves,  causes  the  contraction 
of  the  fibres  of  the  muscles  by  which  a man  bends  his  arm.  We 
are  sure  that  the  bending  of  the  shoot  has  nothing  to  do  with 
growth,  because  it  takes  place  after  a shoot  is  grown  ; and  the  del- 
icate stem  of  a young  seedling  will  bend  a thousand  times  faster 
than  it  grows.  Also  because  it  is  yellow  light  that  most  favors 
growth  and  the  formation  of  vegetable  fabric,  while  the  blue  and 
violet  rays  produce  the  bending.  Leaves  also  move,  even  more 
freely  than  steins.  They  constantly  present  their  upper  face  to  the 
light ; and  when  turned  upside  down,  they  twist  on  their  stalks,  or 
curve  round  to  recover  their  original  position.  The  free  ends  of 
twining  stems,  as  of  Hop,  or  Morning  Glory,  or  Bean,  which  appar- 
ently hang  over  to  one  side  from  their  weight,  are  in  fact  bent  over, 
and,  the  direction  of  the  bend  constantly  changing,  the  shoot  is 
steadily  sweeping  round  the  circle,  making  a revolution  every  few 
hours,  or  even  more  rapidly  in  certain  cases,  until  it  reaches  a 
neighboring  support,  when,  by  a continuation  of  the  same  move- 
ment, it  twines  around  it.  Most  tendrils  revolve  in  the  same  way, 
sometimes  even  more  rapidly ; while  others  only  turn  from  the 
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light ; this  is  especially  the  case  with  those  that  cling  to  walls  or 
trunks  by  sucker-like  disks,  as  Virginia  Creeper,  p.  38,  fig.  62. 
When  an  active  tendril  comes  into  contact  with  a stem  or  any  such 
extraneous  body,  it  incurves  at  the  point  of  contact,  and  so  lays  hold 
of  the  support : the  same  contraction  or  tendency  to  curve  affecting 
the  whole  length  of  the  tendril,  it  soon  shortens  into  a coil,  part  coil- 
ing one  way,  part  the  other,  thus  drawing  the  shoot  up  to  the  sup- 
porting body ; or,  if  the  tendril  be  free,  it  winds  up  in  a simple  coil. 
This  movement  of  tendrils  is  so  prompt  in  the  Star-Cucumber  (Sic- 
yos)  in  Echinocystis,  and  in  two  sorts  of  Passion-flower,  tliat  the 
end,  after  a gentle  rubbing,  coils  up  by  a movement  rapid  enough  to 
be  readily  seen.  In  plants  that  climb  by  their  leaf-stalks,  such  as 
Maurandia  and  Tropmolum,  the  movements  are  similar,  but  much 
too  slow  to  be  seen. 

491 . The  so-called  sleep  of  plants  is  a change  of  position  as  night 
draws  on,  and  in  different  ways,  according  to  the  species,  — the 
Locust  and  Wood-Sorrel  turning  down  their  leaflets,  the  Iloney 
Locu-t  raising  them  upright,  the  Sensitive  Plant  turning  them  for- 
wards one  over  another ; and  the  next  morning  they  resume  their 
diurnal  position.  One  fact,  among  others,  showing  that  the  changes 
are  not  caused  by  the  light,  but  by  some  power  in  the  plant  itself,  is 
this.  The  leaves  of  the  Sensitive  Plant  close  long  before  sunset ; 
but  they  expand  again  before  sunrise,  under  much  less  light  than 
they  had  when  they  closed.  In  several  plants  the  leaves  take  the 
nocturnal  position  when  brushed  or  jarred,  — in  the  common  Sensi- 
tive Plant  very  suddenly,  in  other  sorts  less  quickly,  in  the  Iloney 
Locust  a little  too  slowly  for  us  to  see  the  motion.  The  way  in 
which  blossoms  open  and  close,  some  when  the  light  increases,  some 
when  it  diminishes,  illustrates  the  same  thing.  The  stamens  of  the 
Burberry,  when  touched  at  the  base  on  the  inner  side,  — as  by  an 
insect  seeking  lor  honey,  or  by  the  point  of  a pin,  — make  a sudden 
jerk  forward,  and  in  the  process  commonly  throw  some  pollen 
upon  the  stigma,  which  stands  a little  above  their  reach. 

492.  In  many  of  these  cases  we  plainly  perceive  that  a useful  end 
is  subserved.  But  what  shall  we  say  of  the  Venus’s  Fly-trap  of 
North  Carolina,  growing  where  it  might  be  sure  of  all  the  food  a 
plant  can  need,  yet  provided  with  an  apparatus  for  catching  insects, 
and  actually  capturing  them  expertly  by  a sudden  motion,  in  the 
manner  already  described  (126,  Fig.  81)  ? Or  of  the  leuflets  of  the 
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Desmodium  gyrans  of  the  East  Indies,  spontaneously  falling  and 
rising  by  turns  in  jerking  motions  nearly  the  whole  day  long  ? We 
can  only  say,  that  plants  are  alive,  no  less  than  animals,  and  that  it 
is  a characteristic  of  living  things  to  move. 


***  Cryptogamous  or  Flowerless  Plants. 

493.  In  all  the  foregoing  Lessons,  we  have  had  what  may  he 
called  plants  of  the  higher  classes  alone  in  view.  There  are  others, 
composing  the  lower  grades  of  vegetation,  to  which  some  allusion 
ought  to  he  made. 

494.  Of  this  sort  are  Ferns  or  Brakes,  Mouses,  Liverworts, 
Lichens,  Sea-weeds,  and  Fungi  or  Mushrooms.  They  are  all 
classed  together  under  the  name  of  Flowerless  Plants,  or  Crypt  o- 
gamous  Plants;  the  former  epithet  referring  to  the  fact  that  they  do 
not  hear  real  blossoms  (with  stamens  and  pistils)  nor  seeds  (with  an 
embryo  ready-formed  within).  Instead  of  seeds  they  have  spores, 
which  are  usually  simple  cells  (392).  The  name  Cryptogamous 
means,  of  hidden  fructification,  and  intimates  that  they  may  have 
something  answering  to  stamens  and  pistils,  although  not  the  same ; 
and  this  is  now  known  to  be  the  cae  with  most  of  them. 

495.  Flowerless  plants  are  so  very  various,  and  so  peculiar  in 
each  family,  that  a volume  would  be  required  to  illustrate  them. 
Curious  and  attractive  as  they  are,  they  are  too  difficult  to  be  studied 
botanically  by  the  beginner,  except  the  Ferns,  Club-Mos3es,  and 
Horse-tails.  For  the  study  of  these  we  refer  the  student  at  once  to 
the  Manual  of  the  Botany  of  the  Northern  United  States,  and  to  the 
Field,  Forest,  and  Garden  Botany.  The  structure  and  physiology 
of  these  plants,  as  well  as  of  the  Mosses,  Liverworts,  Lichens,  Sea- 
weeds, and  Fungi,  are  explained  in  the  Structural  Botany,  or  Botanical 
Text-Book,  and  in  other  similar  works.  When  the  student  has 
become  prepared  for  the  study,  nothing  can  be  more  interesting  than 
these  plants  of  the  lowest  orders. 
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496.  Until  now,  we  have  been  considering  plants  as  to  their 
structure  and  their  inode  of  life.  We  have,  as  it  were,  been  read- 
ing the  biography  of  an  individual  plant,  following  it  from  the  tiny 
seedling  up  to  the  mature  and  fruit-bearing  herb  or  tree,  and  learning 
how  it  grows  and  what  it  does.  The  botanist  also  considers  plants 
as  to  their  relationships. 

497.  Plants  and  animals,  as  is  well  known,  have  two  great  pecu- 
liarities : 1st,  they  form  themselves ; and  2d,  they  multiply  them- 
selves. They  reproduce  themselves  in  a continued  succession  of 

498.  Individuals  (3).  Mineral  things  occur  as  masses , which  are 
divisible  into  smaller  and  still  smaller  ones  without  alteration  of 
their  properties  (391).  But  organic  things  (vegetables  and  ani- 
mals) exist  as  individual  beings.  Each  owes  its  existence  to  a 
parent,  and  produces  similar  individuals  in  its  turn.  So  each  indi- 
vidual is  a link  of  a chain ; and  to  this  chain  the  natural-historian 
applies  the  name  of 

499.  SpffifS.  All  the  descendants  from  the  same  stock  therefore 
compose  one  species.  And  it  was  from  our  observing  that  the  sev- 
eral sorts  of  plants  or  animals  steadily  reproduce  themselves, — or,  in 
other  words,  keep  up  a succession  of  similar  individuals,  — that  the 
idea  of  species  originated.  So  we  are  led  to  conclude  that  the  Cre- 
ator established  a definite  number  of  species  at  the  beginning,  which 
have  continued  by  propagation,  each  after  its  kind. 

500.  There  are  few  species,  however,  in  which  man  has  actually 
observed  the  succession  for  many  generations.  It  could  seldom  be 
proved  that  all  the  V bite  Pine  trees  or  White  Oaks  of  anv  forest 
came  from  the  same  stock.  But  observation  having  familiarized 
us  with  the  general  fact,  that  individuals  proceeding  from  the  same 
stock  are  essentially  alike,  we  infer  from  their  close  resemblance 
that  these  similar  individuals  belong  to  the  same  species.  That  is, 
we  infer  it  when  the  individuals  are  as  much  like  each  other  as  those 
are  which  we  know  to  have  sprung  from  the  same  stock. 

501.  We  do  not  infer  it  from  every  resemblance  ; for  there  is  the 
resemblance  of  kind,  — as  between  the  White  Oak  and  the  Red  Oak, 
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and  between  the  latter  and  the  Scarlet  Oak : these,  we  take  for 
granted,  have  not  originated  from  one  and  the  same  stock,  hut  from 
three  separate  stocks.  Nor  do  we  deny  it  on  account  of  every 
difference  ; for  even  the  sheep  of  the  same  flock,  and  the  plants 
raised  from  peas  of  the  same  pod,  may  show  differences,  and  such 
differences  occasionally  get  to  be  very  striking.  When  they  are 
pretty  well  marked,  we  call  them 

Varieties.  The  White  Oak,  for  example,  presents  two  or  three 
varieties  in  the  shape  of  the  leaves,  although  they  may  he  all  alike 
upon  each  particular  tree.  The  question  often  arises,  practically, 
and  it  is  often  hard  to  answer,  whether  the  difference  in  a particular 
case  is  that  of  a variety,  or  is  specific.  -If  the  former,  we  may 
commonly  prove  it  to  be  so  by  finding  such  intermediate  degrees 
of  difference  in  various  individuals  as  to  show  that  no  clear  line  of 
distinction  can  he  drawn  between  them  ; or  else  by  observing  the 
variety  to  vary  back  again,  if  not  in  the  same  individual,  yet  in  its 
offspring.  Our  sorts  of  Apples,  Pears,  Potatoes,  and  the  like,  show 
us  that  differences  which  are  permanent  in  the  individual,  and  con- 
tinue unchanged  through  a long  series  of  generations  when  propa- 
gated by  division  (as  by  offsets,  cuttings,  grafts,  bulbs,  tubers,  &c.), 
are  not  likely  to  be  reproduced  by  seed.  Still  they  sometimes  are 
so : and  such  varieties  are  called 

Races.  These  are  strongly  marked  varieties,  capable  of  being 
propagated  by  seed.  Our  different  sorts  of  Wheat,  Indian  Corn, 
Peas,  Radishes,  &c.,  are  familiar  examples : and  the  races  of  men 
offer  an  analogous  instance. 

502.*  It  should  be  noted,  that  all  varieties  have  a tendency  to  be 
reproduced  by  seed,  just  as  all  the  peculiarities  of  the  parent  tend  to 
be  reproduced  in  the  offspring.  And  by  selecting  those  plants  which 
have  developed  or  inherited  any  desirable  peculiarity,  keeping  them 
from  mingling  with  their  less  promising  brethren,  and  selecting  again 
the  most  promising  plants  raised  from  their  seeds,  we  may  in  a few 
generations  render  almost  any  variety  transmissible  by  seed,  so  long 
as  we  take  good  care  of  it.  In  fact,  this  is  the  way  the  cultiv  ated  oi 
domesticated  races,  so  useful  to  man,  have  been  fixed  and  preser  \ ed. 
Races,  in  fact,  can  hardly,  if  at  all,  be  said  to  exist  independently  of 
man.  But  man  does  not  really  produce  them.  Such  peculiarities 
— often  surprising  enough  — now  and  then  originate,  we  know  not 
how  (the  plant  sports,  as  the  gardeners  say)  ; they  are  onlj  pre- 
served, propagated,  and  generally  further  developed,  by  the  culti- 
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valor’s  skilful  care.  If  left  alone,  they  are  likely  to  dwindle  and 
perish,  or  else  revert  to  the  original  form  of  the  species. 

503.  Botanists  variously  estimate  the  number  of  known  species 
of  plants  at  from  seventy  to  one  hundred  thousand.  About  3,850 
species  of  the  higher  clashes  grow  wild  in  the  United  States  east  of 
the  Mississippi.  So  that  the  vegetable  kingdom  exhibits  a very 
great  diversity.  Between  our  largest  and  highest-organized  trees, 
such  as  a Magnolia  or  an  Oak,  and  the  simplest  of  plants,  reduced 
to  a single  cell  or  sphere,  much  too  minute  to  be  visible  to  the 
naked  eye,  how  wide  the  difference ! Yet  the  extremes  are  con- 
nected by  intermediate  grades  of  every  sort,  so  as  to  leave  no  wide 
gap  at  any  place ; and  not  only  so,  but  every  grade,  from  the  most 
complex  to  the  most  simple,  is  exhibited  under  a wide  and  most 
beautiful  diversity  of  forms,  all  based  u[>on  the  one  plan  of  vegeta- 
tion which  we  have  been  studying,  and  so  connected  and  so  an- 
swering to  each  other  throughout  as  to  convince  the  thoughtful 
botanist  that  all  are  parts  of  one  system,  works  of  one  hand,  realiza- 
tions in  nature  of  the  conception  of  One  Mind.  We  perceive  this, 
also,  by  the  way  in  which  the  species  are  grouped  into 

501.  kinds.  If  the  species,  when  arranged  according  to  their  re- 
semblances, were  found  to  differ  from  one  another  about  equally, — 
that  is,  if  No.  1 differed  from  No.  2 just  as  much  as  No.  2 did  from 
No.  3,  and  No.  4 from  No.  5,  and  so  on  throughout,  — then,  with  all 
the  diversity  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  there  is  now,  there  would  yet 
be  no  foundation  in  nature  for  grouping  species  into  kinds.  Species 
and  kinds  would  mean  just  the  same  thing.  We  should  classify  them, 
no  doubt,  for  convenience,  but  our  classification  would  be  arliitrary. 
The  fact  is,  however,  that  species  resemble  each  other  in  very  un- 
equal degrees.  Some  species  are  almost  exactly  alike  in  their  whole 
trueturo,  and  differ  only  in  the  shape  or  proportion  of  their  parts; 
hesc,  wc  say,  belong  to  one  Genus.  Some,  again,  show  a more  gen- 
ial resemblance,  and  are  found  to  have  their  flowers  and  seeds  con- 
tracted on  the  same  particular  plan,  but  with  important  differences 
n the  details;  these  belong  to  the  same  Order  or  Family.  Then, 
aking  a wider  survey,  we  perceive  that  they  all  group  themselves 
mder  a few  general  types  (or  patterns),  distinguishable  at  once  by 
heir  flowers,  by  tbeir  seeds  or  embryos,  by  the  character  of  the 
vcedling  plant,  by  the  structnro  of  their  stems  and  leaves,  and  by 
heir  general  appearance  : these  great  groups  we  call  Classes. 
inally,  we  distinguish  the  whole  into  two  great  types  or  grades; 
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the  higher  grade  of  Flowering  plants,  exhibiting  the  full  plan  of 
vegetation,  and  the  lower  grade  of  Flowerless  plants,  in  which 
vegetation  is  so  simplified  that  at  length  the  only  likeness  between 
them  and  our  common  trees  or  Flowering  plants  is  that  they  are 
both  vegetables.  From  species,  then,  we  rise  first  to 

505.  Genera  (plural  of  Genus).  The  Rose  kind  or  genus,  the  Oak 
genus,  the  Chestnut  genus,  &c.,  are  familiar  illustrations.  Each 
genus  is  a group  of  nearly  related  species,  exhibiting  a particular 
plan.  All  the  Oaks  belong  to  one  genus,  the  Chestnuts  to  another, 
the  Beech  to  a third.  The  Apple,  Pear,  and  Crab  are  species  of  one 
genus,  the  Quince  represents  another,  the  various  species  of  Haw- 
thorn a third.  In  the  animal  kingdom  the  common  cat,  the  wild  cat, 
the  panther,  the  tiger,  the  leopard,  and  the  lion  are  species  of  the  cat 
kind  or  genus ; while  the  dog,  the  jackal,  the  different  species  of  wolf, 
and  the  foxes,  compose  another  genus.  Some  genera  are  represented 
by  a vast  number  of  species,  others  by  few,  very  many  by  only  one 
known  species.  For  the  genus  may  be  as  perfectly  represented  in 
one  species  as  in  several,  although,  if  this  were  the  case  throughout, 
genera  and  species  would  of  course  be  identical  (501).  The  Beech 
genus  and  the  Chestnut  genus  would  be  just  as  distinct  from  the  Oak 
genus  even  if  but  one  Beech  and  one  Chestnut  were  known ; as  in- 
deed was  the  case  formerly. 

50C.  Orders  or  Families  (the  two  names  are  used  for  the  same  thing 
in  botany)  are  groups  of  genera  that  resemble  each  other ; that  is, 
they  are  to  genera  what  genera  are  to  species.  As  familiar  illustra- 
tions, the  Oak,  Chestnut,  and  Beech  genera,  along  with  the  Ilazel 
genus  and  the  Hornbeams,  all  belong  to  one  order,  viz.  the  Oak  Fam- 
ily ; the  Birches  and  the  Alders  make  another  family ; the  Poplars 
and  Willows,  another;  the  Walnuts  (with  the  Butternut)  and  the 
Hickories,  another.  The  Apple  genus,  the  Quince  and  the  Haw- 
thorns, along  with  the  Plums  and  Cherries  and  the  Peach,  the 
Raspberry,  with  the  Blackberry,  the  Strawberry,  the  Rose,  and  many 
other  genera,  belong  to  a large  order,  the  Rose  Family. 

507.  Tribes  and  Suborders.  This  leads  us  to  remark,  that  even  the 
genera  of  the  same  order  may  show  very  unequal  degrees  of  resem- 
blance. Some  may  be  very  closely  related  to  one  another,  and  at  the 
same  time  differ  strikingly  from  the  rest  in  certain  important  partic- 
ulars. In  the  Rose  Family,  for  example,  there  is  the  Rose  genus 
itself,  with  the  Raspberry  genus,  the  Strawberry,  the  Cinquefoil, 
&c.  near  it,  but  by  no  means  so  much  like  it  as  they  are  like  each 
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other : this  group,  therefore,  answers  to  what  is  called  a Trilw  ; and 
the  Rose  itself  stands  for  another  tribe.  But  we  further  observe 
that  the  Apple  genus,  the  Hawthorns,  the  Quince,  and  the  Jtme- 
Iterry,  though  of  the  same  order,  and  nearly  related  among  them- 
selves, differ  yet  more  widely  from  the  Rose  and  its  nearest  relations; 
and  so,  on  the  other  hand,  do  the  Plum  and  Cherry,  the  Peach  and 
the  Almond.  So  this  great  Rose  Family,  or  Order,  is  composed  of 
three  groups,  of  a more  marked  character  than  tribes,  — groups 
which  might  naturally  bo  taken  for  orders ; and  we  call  them  Sub- 
orders. But  students  will  understand  these  matters  best  after  a few 
lessons  in  studying  plants  in  a work  describing  the  kinds. 

508.  Classes.  These  are  great  assemblages  of  orders,  as  already 
explained  (51a).  The  orders  of  Flowering  Plants  are  numerous, 
no  less  than  134  being  represented  in  the  Botany  of  the  Northern 
United  States ; but  they  all  group  themselves  under  two  great 
classes.  One  class  comprises  all  that  have  seeds  with  a mono- 
cotyledonous  embryo  (32),  endogenous  stems  (423),  and  generally 
parallel-veined  leaves  (133)  ; the  other,  those  with  dicotyledonous 
embryo,  exogenous  stems,  and  netted-veined  leaves  ; and  the  whole 
aspect  of  the  two  is  so  different  that  they  are  known  at  a glance. 

509.  Finally,  these  two  classes  together  compose  the  upper  Scries 
or  grade  of  Flowering  or  Phernogamous  Plants,  which  have  their 
counterpart  in  the  lower  Series  of  Floxcerless  or  Cn/ptogamous  Plants , 
— eom|H>sed  of  three  classes,  and  about  a dozen  orders. 

510.  The  universal  memliers  of  classification  are  Class,  Order, 
Gencs,  Species,  always  standing  in  this  order.  When  there  are 
more,  they  take  their  places  as  in  the  following  schedule,  which 
comprises  all  that  are  generally  used  in  a natural  classification, 
proceeding  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  viz.:  — 

Series, 

Class, 

Subclass, 

Order,  or  Familt, 

Suborder, 

Tribe, 

Subtribe, 

Genes, 

Subgenus  or  Section, 
Species, 

Variety. 
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LESSON  XXIX. 

BOTANICAL  NAMES  AND  CHARACTERS. 

511.  Plants  are  classified,  — i.  e.  are  marshalled  under  their  re- 
spective classes,  orders,  tribes,  genera,  and  species,  — and  they  are 
characterized,  — that  is,  their  principal  characteristics  or  distinguish- 
ing marks  are  described  or  enumerated,  in  order  that, 

First,  their  resemblances  or  differences,  of  various  degrees,  may 
be  clearly  exhibited,  and  all  the  species  and  kinds  ranked  next  to 
those  they  are  most  related  to  ; — and 

Secondly,  that  students  may  readily  ascertain  the  botanical  names 
of  the  plants  they  meet  with,  and  learn  their  peculiarities,  properties, 
and  place  in  the  system. 

512.  It  is  in  the  latter  that  the  young  student  is  chiefly  interested. 
And  by  his  studies  in  this  regard  he  is  gradually  led  up  to  a higher 
point  of  view,  from  which  he  may  take  an  intelligent  survey  of  the 
whole  general  system  of  plants.  But  the  best  way  for  the  student 
to  learn  the  classification  of  plants  (or  Botany  as  a system),  is  to  use 
it,  in  finding  out  by  it  the  name  and  the  peculiarities  of  all  the  wild 
plants  he  meets  with. 

513.  Names.  The  botanical  name  of  a plant,  that  by  which  a 
botanist  designates  it,  is  the  name  of  its  genus  followed  by  that  of 
the  species.  The  name  of  the  genus  or  kind  is  like  the  family  name 
or  surname  of  a person,  as  Smith,  or  Jones.  That  of  the  species 
answers  to  the  baptismal  name,  as  John,  or  James.  Accordingly, 
the  White  Oak  is  called  botanically  Quercus  alba';  the  first  word,  or 
Qaercus,  being  the  name  of  the  Oak  genus ; the  second,  alba,  that 
of  this  particular  species.  And  the  Red  Oak  is  named  Quercus 
rubra  ; the  Black-Jack  Oak,  Quercus  nigra ; and  so  on.  The  bo- 
tanical names  are  all  in  Latin  (or  are  Latinized),  this  being  the 
common  language  of  science  everywhere ; and  according  to  the 
usage  of  that  language,  and  of  most  others,  the  name  of  the  species 
comes  after  that  of  the  genus,  while  in  English  it  comes  before  it. 

514.  Generic  Nnmcs.  A plant,  then,  is  named  by  two  words.  The 
generic  name,  or  that  of  the  genus,  is  one  word,  and  a substanti\e. 
Commonly  it  is  the  old  classical  name,  when  the  genus  was  known 
to  the  Greeks  and  Romans  ; as  Quercus  for  the  Oak,  Fagus  for  the 
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Beech,  Corylus,  the  Hazel,  and  the  like.  But  as  more,  genera  be- 
came known,  botanists  had  new  names  to  make  or  borrow.  Many 
are  named  from  some  appearance  or  property  of  the  flowers,  leaves, 
or  other  parts  of  the  plant.  To  take  a few  examples  from  the  early 
pages  of  the  Manual  of  the  Botany  of  the  Northern  ini  ted  States, — 
in  which  the  derivation  of  the  generic  names  is  explained.  The 
genus  Hepatica,  p.  6.  comes  from  the  shape  of  the  leaf  resembling 
that  of  the  liver.  Myoturus , p.  10,  means  mouse-tail.  Delphin- 
ium, p.  12,  is  from  delphin,  a dolphin,  and  alludes  to  the  shape  of 
the  flower,  which  was  thought  to  resemble  the  classical  figures  of  the 
dolphin.  Zanthorhiza,  p.  13,  is  from  two  Greek  words  meaning 
yellow-root,  the  common  name  of  the  plant.  Cimicifuga,  p.  14,  is 
formed  of  two  Latin  words,  meaning,  to  drive  away  bugs,  the  same 
as  its  common  name  of  Bugbane,  the  Siberian  species  being  used  to 
keep  away  such  vermin.  Sanguinaria , p.  26,  is  named  from  the 
blood-like  color  of  its  juice. 

515.  Other  genera  are  dedicated  to  distinguished  botanists  or  pro- 
moters of  natural  science,  and  bear  their  names : such  are  Magnolia, 
p.  15,  which  commemorates  the  early  French  botanist,  Magnol,  and 
Jejfersonia,  p.  20,  named  after  President  Jefferson,  who  sent  the  first 
exploring  expedition  over  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Others  bear  the 
name  of  the  discoverer  of  the  plant  in  question  ; as,  Sarracenia,  p. 
23,  dedicated  to  Dr.  Sarrazin  of  Quebec,  w ho  was  one  of  the  first 
to  send  our  common  Pitcher-plant  to  the  botanists  of  Europe  ; and 
Clagtonia,  p.  Go,  first  made  known  by  the  early  Virginian  botanist  - 
Clayton. 

51 G.  Specific  Names.  The  name  of  the  species  is  also  a single 
word,  appended  to  that  of  the  genus.  It  is  commonly  an  adjective, 
and  therefore  agrees  with  the  generic  name  in  case,  gender,  See. 
Sometimes  it  relates  to  the  country  the  species  inhabits ; as,  Clay- 
tonia  Virginica,  first  made  know  n from  Virginia ; Sanguinaria 
Canadensis,  from  Canada,  See.  More  commonly  it  denotes  some 
obvious  or  characteristic  trait  of  the  species ; as,  for  example,  in 
Sarracenia,  our  northern  species  is  named  purjjurea,  from  the  pur- 
ple blossoms,  while  a more  southern  one  is  named  fiava,  because 
its  petals  are  yellow ; the  species  of  Jcffcrsonia  is  called  diphylla, 
meaning  two-leaved,  because  its  leaf  is  divided  into  two  leaflets. 
Some  species  are  named  after  the  discoverer,  or  in  compliment  to  a 
botanist  who  has  made  them  known  ; as,  Magnolia  Fraseri,  named 
after  the  botanist  Eraser,  one  of  the  first  to  find  this  species  ; Ru- 
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worthia  Michauxii,  p.  Go,  named  for  the  early  botanist  Michaux ; 
and  Polygala  Nuttallii,  in  compliment  to  Mr.  Nuttall,  who  described 
it  tinder  another  name.  Such  names  of  persons  are  of  course  writ- 
ten with  a capital  initial  letter.  Occasionally  some  old  substantive 
name  is  used  for  the  species  ; as  Magnolia  Umbrella,  p.  49,  and  Ra- 
nunculus Flammula,  p.  41.  These  are  also  written  with  a capital 
initial,  and  need  not  accord  with  the  generic  name  in  gender,  &c. 

517.  The  name  of  a variety,  when  it  is  distinct  enough  to  require 
any,  is  made  on  the  same  plan  as  that  of  the  species,  and  is  written 
after  it;  as,  Ranunculus  Flammula,  variety  reptans,  p.  41  (i.  e.  the 
creeping  variety),  and  R.  abortivus,  variety  micrant/ius,  p.  42,  or 
the  small-flowered  variety  of  this  species. 

518.  Names  of  Gronps.  The  names  of  tribes,  orders,  and  the  like, 
are  in  the  plural  number,  and  are  commonly  formed  by  prolonging 
the  name  of  a genus  of  the  group  taken  as  a representative  of  it. 
For  example,  the  order  of  which  the  Buttercup  or  Crowfoot  genus, 
Ranunculus,  is  the  representative,  takes  from  it  the  name  of  Ranun- 
culacece  (Manual,  p.  34)  ; meaning  Plantce  Ranunculaceae  when 
written  out  in  full,  that  is,  Ranunculaceous  Plants.  This  order 
comprises  several  tribes ; one  of  which,  to  which  Ranunculus  itself 
belongs,  takes  the  name  of  Ranunculece ; another,  to  which  the 
genus  Clematis,  or  the  Virgin’s-Bower,  belongs,  takes  accordingly 
the  name  of  Clematidece ; and  so  on.  So  the  term  Rosaceoe  (mean- 
ing Rosaceous  plants)  is  the  name  of  the  order  of  which  the  Rose 
(Rosa)  is  the  well-known  representative;  and  Rosea  is  the  name  of 
the  particular  tribe  of  it  which  comprises  the  Rose. 

519.  A few  orders  are  named  on  a somewhat  different  plan.  The 
great  order  Leguminosce,  for  instance  (Manual,  p.  123),  is  not  named 
after  any  genus  in  it ; but  the  fruit,  which  is  a legume  (356),  gives 
the  name  of  Leguminous  Plants.  So,  likewise,  the  order  UmbeUiferce 
(Manual,  p.  187)  means  Umbelliferous  or  Umbel-bearing  Plants; 
and  the  vast  order  Composite  (Manual,  p.  215)  is  so  named  because 
it  consists  of  plants  whose  blossoms  are  crowded  into  heads  of  the 
sort  which  were  called  “compound  flowers”  by  the  old  botanists 
(277). 

520.  Cliartlftm.  The  brief  description,  or  enumeration  in  scien- 
tific terms,  of  the  principal  distinctive  marks  of  a species,  genus, 
order,  or  other  group,  as  given  in  botanical  works,  is  called  its 
Character.  Thus,  in  the  Manual,  already  referred  to,  at  the  begin- 
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ning.  the  character  of  the  first  great  series  is  given ; then  that  of 
the  first  class,  of  the  first  subclass,  and  of  the  first  division  under  it. 
Then,  after  the  name  of  the  order,  follows  its  character  (the  ordinal 
character)  : under  the  name  of  each  genus  (as,  1.  Clematis , p.  So) 
is  added  the  generic  character,  or  description  of  what  essentially 
distinguishes  it ; and  finally,  following  the  name  of  each  species,  is 
the  specific  character,  a succinct  enumeration  of  the  points  in  which 
it  mainly  differs  from  other  species  of  the  same  genus.  See,  for 
illustration,  Clematis  Vioma,  p.  3G,  where  the  sentence  immediately 
following  the  name  is  intended  to  characterize  that  species  from  all 
others  like  it. 

521.  Under  this  genus,  and  generally  where  we  have  several  spe- 
cies of  a genus,  the  species  are  arranged  under  sections,  and  these 
often  under  subsections,  for  the  student's  convenience  in  analysis, — 
the  character  or  description  of  a section  applying  to  all  the  sjiecies 
under  it,  and  therefore  not  having  to  be  repeated  under  each  species. 
Under  Clematis,  also,  are  two  sections  with  names,  or  sub-genera, 
which  indicates  that  they  might  almost  be  regarded  as  two  distinct 
genera.  Hut  these  details  are  best  understood  by  practice,  in  the 
actual  studying  of  plants  to  ascertain  their  name  and  place.  And  to 
this  the  student  is  now  ready  to  proceed. 


LESSON  XXX. 

now  TO  STUDY  PLANTS. 

522.  Having  explained,  in  the  two  preceding  Lessons,  the  gen- 
eral principles  of  Classification,  and  of  Botanical  Names,  we  may 
now  show,  by  a few  examples,  how  the  student  is  to  proceed  in 
applying  them,  and  how  the  name  and  the  place  in  the  system  of  an 
unknown  plant  are  to  be  ascertained. 

523.  We  suppose  the  student  to  be  provided  with  a hand  magni- 
fying-glnss,  and,  if  possible,  with  a simple  microscope , i.  e.  with  a 
magnifying-glass,  of  two  or  more  different  powers,  mounted  on  a 
support,  over  a stage,  holding  a glass  plate,  on  which  small  flowers 
or  their  parts  may  be  laid,  while  they  are  dissected  under  the  mi- 
croscope with  the  points  of  needles  (mounted  in  handles),  or  divided 
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by  a sharp  knife.  Such  a microscope  is  not  necessary,  except  for 
very  small  flowers;  but  it  is  a great  convenience  at  all  times,  and 
is  indispensable  in  studying  the  more  difficult  orders  of  plants. 

524.  We  suppose  the  student  now  to  have  a work  in  which  the 
plants  of  the  country  or  district  are  scientifically  arranged  and 
described : if  in  the  Southern  Atlantic  States,  Dr.  Chapman’s  Flora 
of  the  Southern  States ; if  north  of  Carolina  and  Tennessee,  Gray’s 
Manual  of  the  Botany  oj  the  United  States , fifth  edition  ; or,  as  cov- 
ering the  whole  ground  as  to  common  plants,  and  including  also  all 
the  common  cultivated  plants,  Gray’s  Field,  Forest,  and  Garden 
Botany,  which  is  particularly  arranged  as  the  companion  of  the 
present  work  ; that  containing  brief  botanical  descriptions'  of  the 
plants,  and  this  the  explanation  of  their  general  structure,  and  of 
the  technical  terms  employed  in  describing  them.  To  express 
clearly  the  distinctions  which  botanists  observe,  and  which  furnish 
the  best  marks  to  know  a plant  by,  requires  a good  many  technical 
terms,  or  words  used  with  a precise  meaning.  These,  as  they  are 
met  with,  the  student  should  look  out  in  the  Glossary  at  the  end  of 
this  volume.  The  terms  in  common  use  are  not  so  numerous  as 
they  would  at  first  appear  to  be.  With  practice  they  will  soon  be- 
come so  familiar  as  to  give  very  little  trouble.  Aud  the  application 
of  botanical  descriptive  language  to  the  plants  themselves,  indicating 
all  their  varieties  of  form  and  structure,  is  an  excellent  discipline 
for  the  mind,  equal,  if  not  in  some  respects  superior,  to  that  of  learn- 
ing a classical  language. 

525.  The  following  illustrations  and  explanations  of  the  way  to  use 
the  descriptive  work  are,  first,  for  The  Field,  Forest,  and  Garden  Bot- 
any, that  being  the  one  which  will  be  generally  used  by  beginners  and 
classes.  This  and  the  Lessons,  bound  together  in  a single  compact 
volume,  will  serve  the  whole  purpose  of  all  but  advanced  students, 
teachers,  and  working  botanists.  Thus  equipped,  we  proceed  to 

52G.  TIlC  Analysis  uf  a Plant.  A Buttercup  will  serve  as  well 
as  any.  Some  species  or  other  may  be  found  in  blossom  throughout 
nearly  the  whole  spring  and  summer ; and,  except  at  the  very 
beginning  of  the  season,  the  fruit,  more  or  less  developed,  may  be 
gathered  with  the  blossom.  To  .a  full  knowledge  of  a plant  the 
fruit  is  essential,  although  the  name  may  almost  always  be  ascer- 
tained without  it.  This  common  yellow  flower  being  under  exam- 
ination, we  are  to  refer  the  plant  to  its  proper  chiss  and  order  or 
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family.  The  families  are  so  numerous,  and  so  generally  distinguish- 
able only  by  a combination  of  a considerable  number  of  marks  that 
the  student  must  find  his  way  to  them  by  means  of  a contrivance 
called  an  Analytical  Key.  This  Key  begins  on  p.  12. 

527.  It  takes  note  of  the  most  comprehensive  possible  division  of 
plants,  namely  those  “ producing  true  flowers  and  seeds,”  and  those 
“ not  producing  flowers,  propagated  by  spores.”  To  the  first  of 
these,  the  great  series  of  Ph.knogamous  or  Flowering  Plants, 
the  plant  under  examination  obviously  belongs. 

528.  This  series  divides  into  those  “ with  wood  in  a circle,  or  in 
concentric  annual  circles  or  layers  around  a central  pith,  netted-veined 
leaves,  and  parts  of  the  flower  mostly  in  fives  or  fours,”  — to  which 
might  be  added  the  dicotyledonous  embryo,  but  that  in  the  present 
case  is  beyond  the  young  student’s  powers,  even  if  the  fruit  were  at 
hand;  — and  into  those  with  wood  in  separate  threads  scattered 
through  the  diameter  of  the  stem,  not  in  a circle,”  also  the  “ leaves 
mostly  parallel-veined,  and  parts  of  the  flower  almost  always  in 
threes,  never  in  fives.”  Although  the  hollowness  of  the  stem  of  the 
present  plant  may  obscure  its  internal  structure,  a practised  band, 
by  throwing  the  light  through  n thin  cross  section  of  the  stem  under 
the  glass,  would  make  it  evident  that  its  woody  bundles  were  all  in 
a circle  near  the  circumference,  yet  this  could  hardly  be  expected 
of  an  unassisted  and  inexperienced  beginner,  llut  the  two  other 
aud  very  obvious  marks,  the  netted-veined  leaves,  and  the  number 
five  in  both  calvx  and  corolla,  certify  at  once  that  the  plant  belongs 
to  the  first  da-s,  Exogenous  or  Dicotyledonous  Plants. 

529.  We  should  now  look  at  the  flower  more  particularly,  so 
as  to  make  out  its  general 
plan  of  structure,  which  we 
shall  need  to  know  all  about 
as  we  go  on.  We  observe 
that  it  has  a calyx  of  5 
sepals,  though  these  are  apt 
to  fall  soon  after  the  blossom 
opens  ; that  the  5 petals  are 
borne  on  the  receptacle  (or  common  axis  of  the  flower)  just  above 
the  sepals  and  alternate  with  them ; that  there  are  next  borne,  a 


F IQ.  368.  A flower  of  a Buttercup  (Kanuuculu*  bulboau#)  cut  through  from  top  to  bottom, 
ao<l  enlarged. 
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little  higher  up  on  the  receptacle,  an  indefinite  number  of  stamens ; 
and,  lastly,  covering  the  summit  or  centre  of  the  receptacle,  an  in- 
definite number  of  pistils. 
A good  view  of  the  whole 
is  to  be  had  by  cutting  the 
(lower  directly  through  the 
middle,  from  top  to  bottom 
(Fig.  358).  If  this  be  done 
with  a sharp  knife,  some  of  the  pistils  will  be  neatly  divided,  or  may 
be  so  by  a second  slicing.  Each  pistil,  we  see,  is  a closed  ovary, 
containing  a single  ovule  (Fig.  350)  ascending  from  near  the  base 
of  the  cell,  and  is  tipped  with  a very  short  broad  style,  which  has 
the  stigma  running  down  the  whole  length  of  its  inner  edge.  The 
ovary  is  little  changed  as  it  ripens  into  the  sort  of  fruit  termed  an 
akene  (Fig.  360) ; the  ovule  becoming  the  seed  and  fitting  the  cell 
(Fig.  361).  Reverting  to  the  key,  on  p.  13,  we  find  that  the  class 
to  which  our  plant  belongs  has  two  subclasses,  one  “ with  pistil  of 
the  ordinary  sort,  the  ovules  in  a closed  ovary”;  the  other  “without 
proper  pistil,  the  ovules  naked  on  a scale,”  &c.  The  latter  is 
nearly  restricted  to  the  Pine  Family.  The  examination  already  had 
makes  it  quite  clear  that  our  plant  belongs  to  the  first  subclass, 
Angiospermous  Exogenous  or  Dicotyledonous  Plants. 

530.  We  have  here  no  less  than  110  orders  under  this  subclass. 
To  aid  the  unpractised  student  in  finding  his  way  among  them,  they 
are  ranked  under  three  artificial  divisions ; the  Pobjpetalous,  the 
Munopetalous,  and  the  Apetcdous.  The  plant  in  hand  being  fur- 
nished, in  the  words  of  the  key,  “with  both  calyx  and  corolla,  the 
latter  of  wholly  separate  petals,”  is  to  be  sought  under  I.  Poly- 
petalous  Division;  for  the  analysis  of  which,  see  p.  14. 

531.  Fully  half  the  families  of  the  class  rank  under  this  division. 
The  first  step  in  the  key  is  to  the  sections  A and  B ; to  the  first  of 
which,  having  “stamens  more  than  10,  and  more  than  twice  the 
number  of  the  sepals  or  divisions  of  the  calyx,”  our  plant  must  pertain. 

532.  Under  this  we  proceed  by  a series  of  successive  steps,  their 
gradations  marked  by  their  position  on  the  page,  leading  down  to 
the  name  of  .the  order  or  family,  to  which  is  appended  the  number 


FIG.  859.  A pistil  taken  from  a Buttercup  (Ranunculus  bulbosus),  and  more  magnified  j 
its  ovary  cut  through  lengthwise,  showing  the  ovulo.  3G0.  One  of  its  pistils  when  ripened 
into  a fruit  ( achenium  or  akent ).  301.  The  same,  cut  through,  to  show  the  seed  in  it. 
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of  the  page  where  that  family  and  the  plants  under  it  are  described. 
The  propositions  of  the  same  grade,  two  or  more,  from  which  de- 
termination is  to  he  made,  not  only  stand  one  directly  under  the 
other,  but  begin  with  the  same  word  or  phrase,  or  with  some 
counterpart,  — in  the  present  ca-e  again  with  “Stamens,”  and  with 
four  propositions,  with  one  and  only  one  of  which  the  flower  in 
hand  should  agree.  It  agrees  with  the  hist  of  the  four : “ Stamens 
not  monadelphous.” 

533.  The  projiositions  under  this,  to  which  we  are  now  directed, 
are  six,  beginning  with  the  word  *•  Pistils  ” or  “ Pistil.”  The  one 
which  applies  to  the  flower  in  hand  is,  clearly,  the  fourth:  “Pistils 
numerous  or  more  than  one,  separate,  on  the  receptacle.” 

534.  The  terms  of  the  analysis  directly  subordinate  to  this  are 
only  two : we  have  to  choose  between  “ Stamens  borne  on  the 
calyx,”  and  “ Stamens  borne  on  the  receptacle.”  The  latter  is  true 
of  our  flower.  The  terms  subordinate  to  this  are  four,  bejrinninjr 
with  the  word  “ Leaves.”  The  fourth  alone  accords : “ Leaves  not 
peltate ; herbs,”  — and  this  line  leads  out  to  the  Crowfoot 
Family,  and  refers  to  p.  S3. 

535.  Turning  to  that  page,  a perusal  of  the  brief  account  of  tho 

marks  of  the  Raxunculace.e  (the  technical  Latin  name)  or  Crow- 
foot Family,  assures  us  that  the  Key  has  led  us  safely  and  readily 
to  a correct  result.  Knowing  the  order  or  family,  we  have  next  to 
ascertain  the  genus.  Here  are  twenty  genera  to  choose  from ; but 
their  characters  are  analyzed  under  sections  and  successive  sub- 
sections (§,  * , -t— , &c.)  so  as  to  facilitate  the  way  to  the  desired 

result.  Of  the  two  primary  sections,  we  must  reject  § 1,  as  it  agrees 
only  in  respect  to  the  pistils,  and  ditfers  wholly  in  the  characters 
furnished  by  the  sepals,  the  petals,  and  the  leaves.  With  “§  2. 
Sepals  imbricated  in  the  bud:  not  climbing  nor  woody,”  it  agrees.  It 
also  agrees  with  the  sub-section  immediately  following,  viz.:  “ * Pis- 
tils and  ahenes,  several  or  many  in  a head , one-seeded.”  The  sub- 
division following : “ Petals  none:  sepals  petal-like”  is  inapplicable  ; 
but  its  counterpart,  “ Petals  and  sepals  both  conspicuous,  jive  or 

more : akenes,  naked , short-pointed”  suits,  and  restricts  our  choice  to 
the  three  genera,  Adonis,  Myosurus,  and  Ranunculus  The  deter- 
mination is  soon  made,  upon  noting  the  naked  sepals,  the  petals  with 
the  little  scale  on  the  upper  face  of  the  short  claw,  and  the  ukenes 
in  a head:  so  the  genus  is,  7.  Ranunculus. 

16* 
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53G.  The  arrangement  of  the  species  of  Ranunculus  is  to  be 
found,  under  the  proper  number,  7,  on  p.  37  and  the  following. 
The  first  section  contains  aquatic  species;  ours  is  terrestrial,  and  in 
all  other  particulars  answers  to  § 2.  The  smooth  ovary  and  akene, 
and  the  perennial  root  refer  it  to  the  subsection  following,  marked 
by  the  single  star.  The  shape  of  the  leaves  excludes  it  from  the 
*•  •*-  Spearwort  Crowfoots,”  the  large  and  showy  petals  from  the 
Small-flowered  Crowfoots;  while  all  the  marks  agree  with 
+-+-•*-  BuTTERCura  or  Common  Crowfoots.  There  is  still 
a subdivision,  one  set  marked,  “ ++  Natives  of  the  country , low  or 
spreading ,”  the  other  “ ++  ++  Introduced  weeds  from  Europe,  com- 
mon in  felds,  fyc.:  stem  erect:  leaves  much  cut," — which  is  the 
case.  We  have  then  only  to  choose  between  the  two  field  Crow- 
foots, and  we  have  supposed  the  pupil  to  have  in  hand  the  lower, 
early-flowered  one,  common  at  the  east,  which  has  a solid  bulb  or  conn 
at  the  base  of  the  stem,  and  displays  its  golden  flowers  in  spring  or 
earliest  summer,  and  which  accordingly  answers  to  the  description 
of  Ranunculus  bulbosus,  the  Bulbous  Buttercup. 

537.  Later  in  the  season  it  might  have  been  R.  acris,  the  Tull 
Buttercup,  or  much  earlier  R.  fascicularis,  or  R.  repens.  Having 
ascertained  the  genus  from  any  one  species,  the  student  would  not 
fail  to  recognize  it  again  in  any  other,  at  a glance. 

538.  If  now,  with  the  same  plant  in  hand,  the  Manual  (Fifth 
edition)  be  the  book  used,  the  process  of  analysis  will  be  so  similar, 
that  a brief  indication  of  the  steps  may  suffice.  Here  the  corres- 
ponding Analytical  Key,  commencing  on  p.  21,  leads  similarly  to 
the  first  Series,  Class,  Subclass,  and  Division  ; — to  A,  with  nume. 
rous  stamens;  1,  with  calyx  entirely  free  and  separate  from  the 
pistil  or  pistils,  thence  to  the  fourth  line  beginning  with  the  word 
Pistils ; thence  to  the  third  of  the  three  subordinate  propositions, 
viz.  to  “ Stamens  inserted  on  the  receptacle  ” ; to  the  second  of  the 
succeeding  couplet,  or  “ Filaments  longer  than  the  anther ”;  to  the 
second  of  the  next  couplet,  “ Flowers  perfect,”  &c.,  and  to  the  first 
of  the  final  couplet,  “ Leaves  not  peltate  ; petals  deciduous,”  — which 
ends  in  “ Ranunculaceve,  34.”  This  is  the  technical  name  of  the 
family,  and  the  page  where  it  is  described. 

539.  Turning  to  that  page  we  read  the  general  description  of  that 
order,  particularly  the  portion  at  the  beginning  printed  in  italics, 
which  comprises  the  more  important  points.  The  “ Synopsis  of  the 
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Genera”  which  follows  is  similar  to,  but  more  technical  than  that  of 
the  other,  more  elementary  book ; and  the  names  ot  the  tribes  or 
natural  groups  of  genera  (507)  are  inserted.  The  steps  of  analysis 
bring  the  student  to  the  Tribe  III.  Ranunculeje,  and  under  it  to 
the  genus  Ranunculus.  The  numtar  prefixed  to  the  name  enables 
the  student  to  turn  forward  and  find  the  genus,  p.  40.  The  name, 
scientific  and  popular,  is  here  followed  by  a full  generic  character 
(520).  The  primary  sections  here  have  names:  the  plant  under 
examination  belongs  to  “ § 2.  Ranunculus  proper”;  and  thence 
is  to  be  traced,  through  the  subdivisions  »,  +-+-+-  s-,  ++  *+,  to 
the  ultimate  subdivision  b.,  under  which,  through  a comparison  of 
characters,  the  student  reaches  the  species  R.  bulbosus,  L. 

540.  The  L.  at  the  end  of  the  name  is  the  recognized  abbrevia- 
tion of  the  name  of  Linnceus,  the  botanist  who  gave  it.  Then  come 
the  common  or  English  names ; then  the  specific  character  ; after  this, 
the  station  where  the  plant  grows,  and  the  region  in  which  it  occurs. 
This  is  followed  by  the  time  of  blossoming  (from  May  to  July); 
and  then  by  some  general  descriptive  remarks.  The  expression 
u Nat.  from  Eu.”  means  that  the  species  is  a naturalized  emigrant 
from  Europe,  and  is  not  original  to  this  country.  But  all  these 
details  are  duly  explained  in  the  Preface  to  the  Manual,  which  the 
student  who  uses  that  work  will  need  to  study. 


LESSON  XXXI. 

now  TO  STUDY  plants:  further  illustrations. 

541.  Beginners  should  not  be  discouraged  by  the  slow  progress 
■ they  must  needs  make  in  the  first  trials.  By  perseverance  ihe  vari- 
\ ous  difficulties  will  soon  be  overcome,  and  each  successful  analysis 
(!  will  facilitate  the  next.  Not  only  will  a second  species  of  the  same 
!:  genus  be  known  tit  a glance,  but  commonly  a second  genus  of  the 

same  order  will  bo  recognized  as  a relative  at  sight,  by  the  family 
> likeness.  Or  if  the  family  likeness  is  not  detected  at  the  first  view, 
it  will  he  seen  as  the  characters  of  the  plant  are  studied  out. 

542.  To  help  on  the  student  by  a second  example,  we  will  take 
the  common  cultivated  Flax.  Turning  to  the  Key,  as  before,  on 
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p.  12,  the  student  is  led  to  ask,  first,  is  the  plant  Phjenogamous  or 
Flowering  ? Of  course  it  is;  the  blossom,  with  its 
stamens  and  pistils,  answers  that  question.  Next,  to 
which  of  the  two  classes  of  Flowering  Plants  does  it 
belong  ? If  we  judge  by  the  stem,  we  ask  whether  it 
is  exogenous  or  endogenous  (422-424).  A section  of 
the  stem,  considerably  magnified,  given  on  page  151, 
we  may  here  repeat  (Fig.  302);  it  plainly  shows  a 
ring  of  wood  between  a central  pith  and  a bark.  It  is  therefore 
exogenous.  Moreover,  the  leaves  are  netted-veined,  though  the 
veins  are  not  conspicuous.  We  might  even  judge  from  the  embryo ; 
for  there  is  little  difficulty  in  dissecting  a flax-seed,  and  in  finding 
that  almost  the  whole  interior  is  occupied  by  an  embryo  with  two 
cotyledons,  much  like  that  of  an  apple-seed  (Fig.  11,  12),  and  this 
class,  as  one  of  its  name  denotes,  is  dicotyledonous.  If  we  view  the 
parts  of  the  blossom,  we  perceive  they  are  five  throughout  ( Fig.  363, 
365),  a number  which  occurs  in  that  class  only.  All  these  marks, 
or  as  many  of  them  as  the  student  is  able  to  verify,  show  that  the 
plant  belongs  to  Class  I.  Exogenous  or  Dicotyledonous  Plants. 

543.  To  which  subclass,  is  the  next  inquiry.  The  single  but 
several-celled  ovary  in  the  centre  of  the  flower,  enclosing  the  ovules, 
assures  us  that  it  belongs  to  the  Angiospermous  subclass,  p.  13. 

544.  To  get  a good  idea  of  the  general  plau  of  the  flower,  before 


363  s64 

proceeding  farther,  cut  it  through  the  middle  lengthwise,  as  in  Fig. 
364,  and  also  take  a slice  across  a flower-bud,  which  will  bring  to  view 
an  arrangement  somewhat  like  that  of  Fig.  365.  Evidently  the 
blossom  is  regularly  constructed  upon  the  number  five.  It  has  a 
calyx  of  five  sepals,  a corolla  of  five  petals,  five  stamens,  and  five 


FIG.  302.  Section  of  tlie  stem  of  Flax,  magnified.  383.  Summit  of  a branch  of  the  common 
Flax,  with  two  flowers.  3G4.  A flower  divided  lengthwiso  and  cnlargod. 
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styles,  with  their  ovaries  all  combined  into  one  compound  ovary. 
"VVe  note,  also,  that  the  several  parts  of  the  blos- 
som are  all  free  and  unconnected,  — the  leaves 
of  the  calyx,  the  petals,  and  the  stamens  all  ris- 
ing separately  one  after  another  from  the  recep- 
tacle underneath  the  ovary  ; but  the  filaments, 
on  close  inspection,  may  show  a slight  union 
among  themselves,  at  the  base.  *5 

543.  So  our  plant,  having  5 separate  petals,  is  of  the  Poltpeta- 
LOU9  division  of  the  first  cla?s,  for  the  analysis  of  which  see  page  14. 

546.  But  it  does  not  belong  to  the  primary  division  A,  which  has 
more  than  10  stamens.  The  student  pusses  on,  therefore,  to  the 
counterpart  division  B,  on  p;ige  16,  to  which  the  few  stamens,  here 
only  five,  refer  it. 

547.  Of  the  three  subdivisions,  with  numerals  prefixed,  only  the 
second  answers ; for  the  calyx  is  free  from  the  ovary,  and  there  is 
only  one  ovary,  although  the  styles  are  five. 

548.  The  divisions  subordinate  to  this  form  a couplet ; and  our 
plant  agrees  with  the  second  member  of  it,  having  “ Stamens  of  the 
same  number  as  the  petals”  [5]  and  “alternate  with  them.”  The 
division  under  this  is  n triplet,  of  which  we  take  the  third  member; 
for  the  “ Leaves  are  not  punctate  with  pellucid  dots.”  Under  this, 
in  turn,  is  a triplet  beginning  with  the  word  Ovary,  and  the  five,  if 
not  ten  cells,  determine  our  choice  of  the  third  member  of  it, 
“Ovary  compound."  Under  this  we  have  no  less  than  nine  choices, 
dependent  upon  the  structure  of  the  ovary,  the  number  of  ovules 
and  seeds,  &c.  But  the  5-celled  ovary  with  a pair  of  ovules  in 
each  cell,  separated  by  a false  partition  projecting  from  the  back 
(Fig.  365),  so  that  the  pod  becomes  in  fact  10-cclled,  with  a sol- 
itary seed  in  each  cell,  is  described  only  in  the  ninth  and  last  of 
the  set,  p.  18.  Under  this,  again,  we  have  to  choose  among  five 
propositions  relating  to  the  seeds.  Here  the  fifth  — “Seeds  and 
ovules  only  one  or  two  in  each  cell  ” — alone  meets  the  case. 
Under  this,  finally,  we  have  to  choose  from  six  lines,  beginning 
with  the  words  Tree,  Shrubs,  or  Herbs.  The  fifth  alone  agrees, 
and  leads  to  the  Ft. ax  Family,  p.  77. 

549.  There  is  only  one  genus  of  it  in  this  country,  namely,  the 
Flax  genus  itself,  or  Linlm.  To  determine  the  species,  look  first 


t’10.  3U6.  CruM-coctlon  of  an  unexpended  flower  of  the  urns,  a sort  of  diagram. 
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at  the  three  sections,  marked  with  stars.  The  second  answers  to 
our  plant ; and  the  annual  root,  pointed  sepals,  and  blue  petals  deter- 
mine it  to  be  the  Common  Flax,  Linum  usitatissimum. 

550.  By  the  Manual , the  same  plant  would  be  similarly  traced, 
along  a somewhat  different  order  of  steps,  down  to  the  genus  on 
]).  104,  and  to  the  species,  which  being  a foreign  cultivated  one,  and 
only  by  chance  spontaneous,  is  merely  mentioned  at  the  close. 

551.  After  several  analyses  of  this  kind,  the  student  will  be  able 
to  pass  rapidly  over  most  of  these  steps  ; should  ordinarily  recog- 
nize the  class  and  the  division  at  a glance.  Suppose  a common  Mal- 
low to  be  the  next  subject.  Having  flowers  and  seeds,  it  is  Phamo- 
gamous.  The  netted-veined  leaves,  the  structure  of  the  stem,  and 
the  leaves  of  the  flower  in  fives,  refer  it  to  Class  I.  The  pistils,  of 
the  ordinary  sort,  refer  it  to  Subclass  I.  The  five  petals  refer  it  to 
the  Polypetalous  division.  Turning  to  the  Key  in  the  Field,  Forest, 
and  Garden  Botany,  and  to  the  analysis  of  that  division,  commencing 
on  p.  14,  the  numerous  stamens  fix  it  upon  A,  under  which  the 
very  first  line,  “ Stamens  monadelphous,  united  with  the  base  of 
the  corolla ; anthers  kidney-shaped,  one-celled,”  exactly  expresses 
the  structure  of  these  organs  in  our  plant,  which  is  thus  determined 
to  be  of  the  Mallow  Family,  — for  which  see  page  70. 

552.  After  reading  the  character  of  the  family,  and  noting  its 
agreement  in  all  respects,  we  fix  upon  § 1,  in  which  the  anthers  are 
all  borne  at  the  top,  and  not  down  the  side  of  the  tube  of  filaments. 
We  pass  the  subdivision  with  a single  star,  and  choose  the  alternative, 
with  two  stars,  on  account  of  the  ring  of  ovaries,  &c. ; fix  upon  the 
division  •*-,  on  account  of  the  stigmas  running  down  one  side  of  the 
slender  style,  instead  of  forming  a little  head  or  blunt  tip  at  their 
apex  ; and  then  have  to  choose  among  five  genera.  The  three 
separate  bracts  outside  of  the  calyx,  the  obeordate  petals,  and  the 
fruit  determine  the  plant  to  be  a Malta.  Then,  referring  to  p.  71 
for  the  species,  the  small  whitish  flowers  point  to  the  first  division, 
and  a comparison  of  the  characters  of  the  two  species  under  it, 
assures  us  that  the  plant  in  hand  is  Malva  rotundifolia. 

553.  For  the  sake  of  an  example  in  the  Monopetalous  Division, 
we  take  a sort  of  Morning-Glory  which  is  often  met  with  climbing 
over  shrubs  along  the  moist  banks  of  streams.  Its  netted-veined 
leaves,  the  sepals  and  the  stamens  being  five,  — also  the  structure  of 
the  stem,  if  we  choose  to  examine  it,  and  the  embryo  with  two  leafy 
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cotyledons  (as  in  Fig.  26),  readily  inspected  if  we  have  seeds, — 
show  it  belongs  to  Class  I.  Its  pistil  refers  it  of  course  to  Subclass  I. 
The  corolla  being  a short  funnel-shaped  tube,  theoretically  regarded 
as  formed  of  live  petals  united  up  to  the  very  summit  or  border,  ren- 
ders the  flower  a good  illustration  of  the  Monoeetalocs  Division, 
the  analysis  of  which  begins  on  p.  20,  in  the  work  we  are  using. 

554.  The  calyx  free  from  the  ovary  excludes  it  from  the  section 
A,  and  refers  it  to  section  B.  This  is  subdivided,  in  the  first  place, 
by  the  number  of  the  stamens,  and  their*  position  as  respects  the 
lobes  of  the  corolla.  Now,  as  the  petals  of  the  corolla  in  this  flower 
are  united  up  to  the  very  bolder,  the  student  may  at  first  be  puzzled 
to  tell  how  many  lobes  it  should  have,  or,  in  other  words,  how  many 
petals  enter  into  its  composition.  But  the  five  leaves  of  the  calyx 
would  lead  one  to  expect  a corolla  of  five  parts  al-o.  And,  although 
there  are  here  really  no  lobes  or  notches  to  be  seen,  yet  the  five 
plaits  of  the  corolla  answer  to  the  notches,  and  show  it  to  consist  of 
five  petals  perfectly  united.  Since  the  stamens  are  of  the  same 
number  as  the  plaits  of  the  corolla,  and  are  placed  before  them  (as 
muy  be  best  seen  by  splitting  down  the  corolla  on  one  side  and 
spreading  it  out  flat),  it  follows  that  they  alternate  with  the  lobes  or 
petals;  therefore  our  plant  falls  under  the  third  subdivision : “Sta- 
mens as  many  as  the  lobes  or  parts  of  the  corolla  and  alternate  with 
them.”  This  subdivides  by  the  pistils.  Our  plant,  having  a pistil 
with  two  stigmas  and  two  cells  to  the  ovary,  must  be  referred  to  the 
fifth  and  last  category : “ Pistil  one,  with  a single  compound  ovary,” 
&c.  We  are  then  directed  to  the  stamens,  which  here  are  plainly 
borne  on  the  corolla  ” ; next  to  the  leaves,  which  are  on  the  stem 
(not  all  at  the  root),  also  alternate,  without  stipules;  the  6tainen9 
5,  and  the  ovary  2 -celled,  — all  of  which  accords  with  the  seventh 
of  the  succeeding  propositions,  and  with  no  other.  The  middle  one 
alone  under  this  agrees  as  to  the  ovary  and  seeds,  and  all  is  confirmed 
by  the  twining  stem.  It  is  the  Convoi.vli.us  Family,  p.  2G2. 

555.  The  proper  Convolvulus  Family  has  green  foliage,  as  has 
our  plant.  Its  style  is  single  and  entire,  ns  in  § 1.  Its  calyx  has  a 
pair  of  large  leafy  bracts,  as  in  the  subdivision  with  two  stars.  So 
we  reach  the  genus  Calystegia,  or  Bkactkd  Bindweed. 

550.  Under  this  genus  two  species  are  described  : (lie  twining  stem, 
and  the  other  particulars  of  our  plant,  direct  us  to  the  first  C.  SEi’iUM, 
which  in  England  is  named  Hedge  Bindweed,  and  here  is  one 
of  the  various  Convolvulaceous  plants  known  as  Morning-Glory. 
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557.  The  foregoing  illustrations  have  all  been  of  the  first  or  Ex- 
ogenous class.  We  will  take  one  from  the  other  class,  and  investi- 
gate it  by  the  Manual. 

558.  It  shall  be  a rather  common  plant  of  our  woods  in  spring, 
the  Three-leaved  Nightshade,  or  Birthroot.  With  specimens  in 
hand,  and  the  Manual  open  at  the  Analytical  Key,  p.  21,  seeing 
that  the  plant  is  of  the  Phrenogainous  series,  we  proceed  to  deter- 
mine the  class.  The  netted-veined  leaves  would  seem  to  refer  the 
plant  to  the  first  class;  while  the  blossom  (Fig.  306,  307),  con- 
structed on  the  number  three,  naturally  directs  us  to  the  second 

class,  in  which  this  number  almost 
universally  prevails.  Here  the  stu- 
dent will  be  somewhat  puzzled.  If 
the  seeds  were  ripe,  they  might  be 
examined,  to  see  whether  the  embryo 
has  one  cotyledon  only,  or  a pair. 
But  the  seeds  are  not  to  be  had  in 
spring,  and  if  they  were,  the  embryo 
would  not  readily  be  made  out.  We 
a*  must  judge,  therefore,  by  the  structure 

of  the  stem.  Is  it  exogenous  or  endogenous  ? If  we  cut  the  stem 
through,  or  take  off  a thin  slice  crosswise  and  lengthwise,  we  shall 
perceive  that  the  woody  matter  in  it  consists  of 
a number  of  threads,  interspersed  throughout 
the  soft  cellular  part  without  regularity,  and  not 
collected  into  a ring  or  layer.  In  fact,  it  is  just 
like  the  Corn-stalk  (Fig.  351),  except  that  the 
woody  threads  are  fewer.  It  is  therefore  endo- 
genous (422) ; and  this  decides  the  question  in 
favor  of  Class  II.  Monocotylf.donous  or  En- 
dogenous Plants  (page  30),  notwithstanding  the  branching  veins 
of  the  leaves.  For  neither  this  character,  nor  the  number  of  parts  in 


FIG.  3GG.  Flower  of  Trillium  crectuin,  viewed  from  above.  367.  Diagram  of  the  same,  a 
cross-section  of  the  unopened  blossom,  showing  tho  number  and  arrangemout  of  parts. 
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the  blossom,  holds  good  universally,  while  the  plan  of  the  stem 
does. 

559.  The  single  flower  of  our  plant  with  distinct  calyx  and  corolla 
takes  us  over  the  Spadioeous  to  the  Petaloideous  Division  : 
the  Petaloideous  Division  of  Endogens  there  begins  on  p.  28. 
These  parts  being  free  from  and  beneath  the  ovary,  refer  us  to  the 
third  subdivision,  viz  : “3.  Perianth  wholly  free  from  the  ovary.” 

559*.  The  pistil  is  next  to  be  considered : it  accords  with  the  third 
of  the  triplet:  “ Pistil  one,  compound  (cells  or  placentae  3) ; anthers 
2-celled.”  Under  this  follows  a triplet,  of  which  the  initial  word  is 
“Perianth":  our  choice  falls  upon  the  first,  as  there  is  nothing 
“glumaceous”  about  this  flower. 

560.  The  succeeding  triplet  relates  to  the  stamens ; here  C,  so 
we  take  the  first  alternative.  The  next  refers  to  mode  and  place  of 
growth : our  plant  is  “ Terrestrial,  and  not  rush-like.”  The  next 
again  to  the  perianth  : the  second  number  of  the  triplet : “ Perianth 
of  3 foliaceous  and  green  sepals  and  3 colored  withering-persistent 
petals”  (as  would  be  seen  after  flowering-time),  brings  us  to  a par- 
ticular group  in  the  great  Lily  family,  or  Liliack.e,  p.  520. 

561.  Heading  over  the  family  character,  and  collating  the  five 
tribes  comprised,  we  perceive  that  our  plant  belongs  to  the  group, 
quite  peculiar  among  Liliaceous  plants,  here  ranked  as  Tribe  I. 
Trill  ideal  the  Trillium  tribe.  And  the  next  step,  leading  to  a 
choiee  between  two  genera,  determines  the  genu9  to  be  Trillium. 

562.  Turning  to  this,  on  p.  522,  and  reading  the  full  description 
of  it,  we  proceed  to  the  easy  task  of  ascertaining  the  species.  The 
“flower  is  raised  on  a peduncle,”  as  in  § 2.  This  peduncle  is  slender 
and  nearly  erect,  anil  all  the  other  particulars  accord  with  the  sub- 
division marked  by  a single  star.  And,  finally,  the  ovate,  acutish, 
widely-spreading,  dark  dull-purple  petals  mark  the  species  as  the 
Purple  Birtiiroot,  Trillium  e rectum,  L. 

563.  By  the  Field , Forest , and  Garden  Botany,  the  analysis  is 
similar,  only  more  simple.  The  details  need  not  be  particularly 
recapitulated. 

564.  The  student  residing  west  of  New  England  will  also  be 
likely  to  find  another  species,  with  similar  foliage,  but  with  larger, 
pure  white,  and  obovate  petals,  turning  rose-color  when  about  to 
fade.  This  will  at  once  be  identified  as  T.  grandiflorum.  And 
towards  the  north,  in  cold  and  damp  woods  or  swamps,  a smaller 
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species  will  be  met  with,  having  dnll-green  and  petioled  leaves 
rounded  at  the  base,  and  rather  narrow,  wavy,  white  petals,  marked 
with  pink  or  purple  stripes  at  the  base:  this  the  student  will  refer 
to  T.  erythrocarpum.  But  the  species  principally  found  in  the  east- 
ern parts  of  the  country  has  a short  peduncle  recurved  under  the 
leaves,  so  as  nearly  to  conceal  the  much  less  handsome,  dull  white 
flower:  this,  it  will  be  seen,  is  T.  ccrnuum,  the  Nodding  Trillium 
or  Wake  Robin. 

565.  Whenever  the  student  has  fairly  studied  out  one  species  of 
a genus,  he  will  be  likely  to  know  the  others  when  he  sees  them. 
And  when  plants  of  another  genus  of  the  same  order  arc  met  with, 
the  order  may  generally  be  recognized  at  a glance,  from  the  family 
resemblance.  For  instance,  having  first  become  acquainted  with  the 
Convolvulus  family  in  the  genus  Calystegia  (555),  we  recognize  it 
at  once  in  the  common  Morning-Glory,  and  in  the  Cypress-Vine, 
and  even  in  the  Dodder,  although  these  belong  to  as  many  different 
genera.  Having  examined  the  common  Mallow  (552),  we  immedi- 
ately recognize  the  Mallow  family  ( Maloaceee ) in  the  Marsh-Mallow, 
sparingly  naturalized  along  the  coast,  in  the  Glade  Mallow,  and  the 
Indian  Mallow,  iu  the  Hibiscus  or  Rose-Mallow,  and  so  of  the  rest: 
for  the  relationship  is  manifest  in  their  general  appearance,  and  in 
the  whole  structure  of  the  flowers,  if  not  of  the  foliage  also. 

566.  So  the  study  of  one  plant  leads  naturally  and  easily  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  whole  order  or  family  of  plants  it  belongs  to : — 
which  is  a great  advantage,  and  a vast  saving  of  labor.  For, 
although  we  have  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  orders  of  Flowering 
Plants  represented  in  our  Botany  of  the  Northern  States  by  about 
2,540  species,  yet  half  of  these  species  belong  to  niuc  or  ten  of  these 
orders;  and  more  than  four  fifths  of  the  species  belong  to  forty  of 
the  orders.  One  or  two  hundred  species,  therefore,  tvell  examined, 
might  give  a good  general  idea  of  our  whole  botany.  And  students 
who  will  patiently  and  thoroughly  study  out  twenty  or  thirty  well- 
chosen  examples  will  afterwards  experience  little  difficulty  in  determin- 
ing any  of  our  Flowering  Plants  and  Ferns,  and  will  find  the  pleasure 
of  the  pursuit  largely  to  increase  with  their  increasing  knowledge. 

567.  And  the  interest  will  be  greatly  enhanced  as  the  student, 
rising  to  higher  and  wider  views,  begins  to  discern  the  System  of 
Botany,  or,  in  other  words,  comprehends  more  and  more  of  the  Plan 
of  the  Creator  in  the  Vegetable  Kingdom. 
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568.  Natural  Syxtfra.  The  System  of  Botany  consists  of  the  orders 
or  families,  duly  arranged  under  their  classes,  and  having  the  tribes, 
the  genera,  und  the  species  arranged  in  them  according  to  their  re- 
lationships. This,  when  properly  carried  out,  is  the  Natural  System  ; 
because  it  is  intended  to  express,  as  well  as  we  are  able,  the  various 
degrees  of  relationship  among  plants,  as  presented  in  nature;  — to 
rank  those,  species,  those  genera,  <fce.  next  to  each  other  in  the  classi- 
fication which  are  really  most  alike  in  all  respects,  or,  in  other  words, 
which  are  constructed  mod  nearly  on  the  same  particular  plan. 

5C9.  Now  this  word  plan  of  course  supjio-es  a planner , — an  in- 
telligent mind  working  according  to  a system  : it  is  this  system, 
therefore,  which  the  botanist  is  endeavoring  as  far  as  he  can  to 
exhibit  in  a classification.  In  it  we  humbly  attempt  to  b arn  some- 
thing of  the  plan  of  the  Creator  iu  this  department  of  Nature. 

570.  So  there  can  be  only  one  natural  system  of  Botany,  if  by  tho 
term  we  mean  the  plan  according  to  which  the  vegetable  creation 
was  called  into  being,  with  all  its  grades  and  diversities  among  the 
species,  as  well  of  past  as  of  the  present  time.  But  there  may  be 
many  natural  systems,  if  we  mean  the  attempts  of  men  to  interpret 
and  express  the  plan  of  the  vegetable  creation,  — systems  which  will 
vary  with  our  advancing  knowledge,  and  with  the  judgment  and 
skill  of  different  botanists,  — and  which  must  all  be  very  imperfect. 
They  will  all  bear  the  impress  of  individual  minds,  and  be  shaped 
by  the  current  philosophy  of  the  age.  But  the  endeavor  always  is 
to  make  the  classification  a reflection  of  Nature,  as  far  as  nnv  system 
can  be  which  has  to  be  expressed  in  a series  of  definite  propositions, 
and  have  its  divisions  and  subdivisions  following  each  other  in  some 
single  fixed  order.* 


* The  best  classification  must  fail  to  give  more  than  an  imperfect  and  con- 
siderably di-iortcd  reflection,  not  merely  of  tho  plan  of  creation,  hut  even  of  onr 
knowledge  of  it.  It  is  often  obliged  to  make  arbitrary  divisions  where  Nature 
shows  only  transitions,  and  to  consider  genera,  &o.  as  equal  units,  or  groups  of 
equally  related  species,  while  in  fact  they  may  be  very  uucqual,  — to  assume,  ou 
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571.  The  Natural  System,  as  we  receive  it,  and  as  to  that  portion 
Of  it  which  is  represented  in  the  botany  of  our  country,  is  laid  before 
the  student  in  the  Manual  of  the  Botany  of  the  „ Northern  United  States. 
The  orders,  howevef,  still  require  to  he  grouped,  according  to  their 
natural  relationships,  into  a considerable  number  of  great  groups 
(or  alliances)  ; but  this  cannot  yet  be  done  throughout  in  any  easy 
way.  So  we  have  merely  arranged  them  somewhat  after  a custom- 
ary order,  and  have  given,  in  the  Artificial  Key,  a contrivance  for 
enabling  the  student  easily  to  find  the  natural  order  of  any  plant 
This  is  a sort  of 

572.  Artificial  Classification.  The  object  of  an  artificial  classifica- 
tion is  merely  to  furnish  a convenient  method  of  finding  out  the  name 
and  place  of  a plant.  It  makes  no  attempt  at  arranging  plants  ac- 
cording to  their  relationships,  but  serves  as  a kind  of  dictionary.  It 
distributes  plants  according  to  some  one  peculiarity  or  set  of  pecu- 
liarities (just  as  a dictionary  distributes  words  according  to  their 
first  letters),  disregarding  all  other  considerations. 

573.  At  present  we  need  an  artificial  classification  in  Botany 
only  as  a Key  to  the  Natural  Orders, — as  an  aid  in  referring  an 
unknown  plant  to  its  proper  family ; and  for  this  it  is  very  needful  to 
the  student.  Formerly,  when  the  orders  themselves  were  not  clearly 
made  out,  an  artificial  classification  was  required  to  lead  the  student 
down  to  the  genus.  Two  such  classifications  were  long  in  vogue. 
First,  that  of  Tournefort,  founded  mainly  on  the  leaves  of  the  flower, 
the  calyx  and  corolla : this  was  the  prevalent  system  throughout  the 
first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century;  but  it  has  long  since  gone  by. 
It  was  succeeded  by  the  well-known  artificial  system  of  Linnaeus, 
which  has  been  used  until  lately ; and  which  it  is  still  worth  while 
to  give  some  account  of. 

574.  The  Artificial  System  of  LinnatllS  was  founded  on  the  stamens 
and  pistils.  It  consists  of  twenty-four  classes,  and  of  a variable 
number  of  orders,  which  were  to  take  the  place  temporarily  of  the 
natural  classes  and  orders  ; the  genera  being  the  same  under  all 
classifications. 


paper  at  least,  a strictly  definite  limitation  of  genera,  of  tribes,  nnd  of  orders, 
although  observation  shows  so  much  blending  here  nnd  there  of  natural  groups, 
sufficiently  distinct  on  the  whole,  as  to  warrant  us  in  assuming  the  likelihood 
that  the  Creator’s  plan  is  one  of  (imitation,  nut  of  definite  limitation, even  perhaps 
to  the  species  themselves. 
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575.  The  twenty-four  classes  of  Linnaeus  were  founded  upon 
somethin"  about  the  stamens.  The  following  is  an  analysis  of 
them.  The  first  "rent  division  is  into  two  great  series,  the  P/ice - 
nogamous  and  the  Crgplogamous,  the  same  as  in  the  Natural  System. 
The  first  of  these  is  divided  into  those  flowers  which  have  the  sta- 
mens in  the  same  flower  with  the  pistils,  and  those  which  have  not ; 
and  these  again  are  subdivided,  as  is  shown  in  the  following  tabular 
view. 

Series  I.  PII.EXOGAMIA  ; plants  with  stamens  and  pistils,  i.  e.  with  real 
flowers.  • 

1.  Stamens  in  the  same  flower  as  the  pistils  : 

* Not  united  with  tliem, 

■*-  Nor  with  one  another. 

— Of  equal  length  if  cither  C or  4 in  number. 


One  to  each  flower.  Class  1 . 

Moxakdria. 

Two  u 

2. 

Dianuria. 

Three  u “ 

3. 

Triasdria. 

Four  “ “ 

4. 

Tetraxuria. 

Five  “ " 

5. 

Pkntandria. 

• Six 

C. 

HeXAXURIA. 

Seven  “ " 

7. 

Heptaxdria. 

Eight  " " 

8. 

Octandria. 

Nine  “ “ 

9. 

Exxeamdria. 

Ten  “ “ 

10. 

Decaxuria. 

Eleven  to  nineteen  to  each  flower, 

11. 

Dodecaxuria. 

Twenty  or  more  inserted  on  the  calyx, 

12. 

IcOSANPRIA. 

“ on  the  receptacle, 

13. 

Pol  v anuria. 

*♦  Of  unequal  length  and  either  4 or  6. 

Four,  i long  and  2 shorter, 

14. 

Diuyxamia. 

Six,  4 long  and  2 shorter, 

15. 

Tetrauynamia 

•*-  ♦-  Uuitcd  with  each  other, 

By  their  filaments, 

Into  one  set  or  tube, 

16. 

Moxadelpiiia. 

Into  two  sets, 

17. 

Diauelphia. 

Into  three  or  more  sets, 

18. 

Polyadelphia 

By  their  anthers  into  a ring, 

19. 

SyxGRXESIA. 

* • United  with  the  pistil, 

20. 

Gyxaxdria. 

2.  Stamens  and  pistils  in  separate  flowers, 

Of  the  same  individuals, 

21. 

Mono:  ci  a. 

Of  different  individuals, 

22. 

Dkecia. 

Some  flowers  perfect,  others  staminate  or 

pistillate  either  in  the  same  or  in  different 

individuals. 

23. 

POLYG  AMI  A. 

Scries  II.  CRYPTOGAMIA.  No  stumens  and 

pistils,  therefore  no  proper  flowers. 

24. 

Cryptogamia. 

17* 
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57G.  The  names  of  these  classes  are  all  compounded  of  Greek 
words.  The  first  eleven  consist  of  the  Greek  numerals,  in  succes- 
sion, from  1 to  11,  combined  with  andria,  which  here  denotes  sta- 
mens ; — e.  g.  Monandria,  with  one  stamen  ; and  so  on.  The  11th 
has  the  numeral  for  twelve  stamens,  although  it  includes  all  which 
have  from  eleven  to  nineteen  stamens,  numbers  which  rarely  occur. 
The  12th  means  “with  twenty  stamens,”  but  takes  in  any  higher 
number,  although  only  when  the  stamens  are  borne  on  the  calyx. 
The  13th  means  “ with  many  stamens,”  but  it  takes  only  those 
with  the  stamens  borne  on  the  receptacle.  The  14th  pieans  “two 
stamens  powerful,”  the  shorter  pair  being  supposed  to  be  weaker ; 
the  15th,  “four  powerful,”  for  the  same  reason.  The  names  of  the 
next  three  classes  are  compounded  of  adelphia,  brotherhood,  and 
the  Greek  words  for  one,  two,  and  many  ( Monadelphia , Diadelphia , 
and  Poly  adelphia).  The  19  th  means  “united  in  one  household.” 
The  20tli  is  compounded  of  the  words  for  stamens  and  pistils  united. 
The  21st  and  22d  are  composed  of  the  word  meaning  house  and  the 
numerals  me,  or  single,  and  two : Moncecia,  in  one  house,  Dicecia, 
in  two  houses.  The  23d  is  fancifully  formed  of  the  words  meaning 
plurality  and  marriage,  from  which  the  English  word  polygamy  is 
derived.  The  24th  is  from  two  words  meaning  concealed  nuptials, 
and  is  opposed  to  all  the  rest,  which  are  called  Phcenogamous,  be- 
cause their  stamens  and  pistils,  or  parts  of  fructification,  are  evident. 

577.  Having  established  the  classes  of  his  system  on  the  stamens, 
Linnteus  proceeded  to  divide  them  into  orders  by  marks  taken  from 
the  pistils,  for  those  of  the  first  thirteen  classes.  These  orders  de- 
pend on  the  number  of  the  pistils,  or  rather  on  the  number  of  styles, 
or  of  stigmas  when  there  are  no  styles,  and  they  are  named,  like  the 
classes,  by  Greek  numerals,  prefixed  to  gyma,  which  means  pistil. 
Thus,  flowers  of  these  thirteen  classes  with 


One  style  or  sessile  stigma  belong  to 

Order  1. 

Moxogynia. 

Two  styles  or  sessile  stigmas,  to 

2. 

DlGYXl  A. 

Three 

If 

a 

3. 

Thigykja. 

Four 

ft 

it 

4. 

Tetragynia. 

Five 

If 

it 

5. 

Pextagyxia. 

Six 

it 

(t 

G. 

IIexagynia. 

Seven 

if 

it 

M 

( . 

Heftagynia. 

Eight 

a 

it 

8. 

Octogyxia. 

Nine 

a 

it 

9. 

Exxeagyxia. 

Ten 

it 

ti 

10. 

Dkcagynia. 

Eleven  or  twelve 

<6 

11. 

Dodecagyxia. 

More  than  twelve 

it 

13. 

POLYC  YXI  A. 
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378.  The  orders  of  the  remaining  classes  are  founded  on  various 
considerations,  some  on  the  nature  of  the  fruit,  others  on  the  number 
and  position  of  the  stamens.  But  there  is  no  need  to  enumerate 
them  here,  nor  farther  to  illustrate  the  Linnman  Artificial  Classifi- 
cation. For  as  a system  it  h:is  gone  entirely  out  of  use  ; and  as  a 
Key  to  the  Natural  Orders  it  is  not  so  conv  enient,  nor  by  any  means 
so  certain,  as  a proper  Artificial  Key,  prepared  for  the  purpose,  such 
as  we  have  been  using  in  the  preceding  Lessons. 


LESSON  XXXIV. 

HOW  TO  COLLECT  SPECIMENS  AND  MAKE  AN  HERBARIUM. 

379.  For  Collrrting  Specimens  the.  needful  things  are  a large  knife, 
strong  enough  to  be  used  for  digging  up  bulbs,  small  rootstocks, 
and  the  like,  as  well  as  for  cutting  woody  branches ; and  a botanical 
box,  or  a portfolio,  for  holding  specimens  which  are  to  be  carried  to 
any  distance. 

580.  It  is  well  to  have  both.  The  botanical  box  is  most  useful 
for  holding  specimens  which  are  to  be  examined  fresh.  It  is  male 
of  tin,  in  shape  like  a candle-box,  only  flatter,  or  the  smaller  sizes 
like  an  English  sandwich-case ; the  lid  ojiening  for  nearly  the 
whole  length  of  one  side  of  the  box.  Any  portuble  tin  box  of  con- 
venient size,  and  capable  of  holding  specimens  a foot  or  fifteen  inches 
long,  will  answer  the  purpose.  The  box  should  shut  close,  so  that 
the  specimens  may  not  wilt:  then  it  will  keep  leafy  branches  and 
mast  flowers  perfectly  fresh  for  a day  or  two,  especially  if  slightly 
moistened. 

581.  I lie  portfolio  should  be  a pretty  strong  one,  from  a foot  to 
twenty  inches  long,  and  from  nine  to  eleven  inches  wide,  and  fasten- 
ing with  tape,  or  (which  is  better)  by  a leathern  strap  and  buckle  at 
the  side.  It  should  contain  a quantity  of  sheets  of  thin  and  smooth, 
unsized  paper ; the  poorest  printing-paper  and  grocers’  tea-paper 

i arc  very  good  for  the  purpose.  The  specimens  as  soon  as  gathered 
are  to  be  separately  laid  in  a folded  sheet,  and  kept  under  moderate 
pressure  in  the  closed  portfolio. 
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582.  Botanical  specimens  should  be  either  in  flower  or  in  fruit. 
In  the  case  of  herbs,  the  same  specimen  will  often  exhibit  the  two ; 
and  both  should  by  all  means  be  secured  whenever  it  is  possible. 
Of  small  herbs,  especially  annuals,  the  whole  plant,  root  and  all, 
should  be  taken  for  a specimen.  Of  larger  ones  branches  will  suf- 
fice, with  some  of  the  leaves  from  near  the  root.  Enough  of  the 
root  or  subterranean  part  of  the  plant  should  be  collected  to  show 
whether  the  plant  is  an  annual,  biennial,  or  perennial.  Thick  roots, 
bulbs,  tubers,  or  branches  of  specimens  intended  to  be  preserved, 
should  be  thinned  with  a knife,  or  cut  into  slices  lengthwise. 

583.  For  drying  Specimens  a good  supply  of  soft  and  unsized  paper 
— the  more  bibulous  the  better  — is  wanted;  and  some  convenient 
means  of  applying  pressure.  All  that  is  requisite  to  make  good  dried 
botanical  specimens  is,  to  dry  them  as  rapidly  as  possible  between 
many  thicknesses  of  paper  to  absorb  their  moisture,  under  as  much 
pressure  as  can  be  given  without  crushing  the  more  delicate  parts. 
This  pressure  may  be  given  by  a botanical  press,  of  which  various 
forms  have  been  contrived  ; or  by  weights  placed  upon  a board,  — 
from  forty  to  eighty  or  a hundred  pounds,  according  to  the  quantity 
of  specimens  drying  at  the  time.  For  use  while  travelling,  a good 
portable  press  may  be  made  of  thick  binders’  boards  for  the  sides, 
holding  the  drying  paper,  and  the  pressure  may  be  applied  by  a 
cord,  or,  much  better,  by  strong  straps  with  buckles. 

584.  For  drying  paper,  the  softer  and  smoother  sorts  of  cheap 
wrapping-paper  answer  very  well.  This  paper  may  be  made  up 
into  driers,  each  of  a dozen  sheets  or  less,  according  to  the  thickness, 
lightly  stitched  together.  Specimens  to  be  dried  should  be  put  into 
the  press  as  soon  as  possible  after  gathering.  If  collected  in  a port- 
folio, the  more  delicate  plants  should  not  be  disturbed,  but  the  sheets 
that  hold  them  should  one  by  one  be  transferred  from  the  portfolio 
to  the  press.  Specimens  brought  home  in  the  botanical  box  must 
be  laid  in  a folded  sheet  of  the  same  thin,  smooth,  and  soft  paper 
used  in  the  portfolio ; and  these  sheets  are  to  hold  the  plants  until 
they  are  dry.  They  are  to  be  at  once  laid  in  between  the  driers, 
and  the  whole  put  under  pressure.  Every  day  (or  at  first  even 
twice  a day  would  be  ■well)  the  specimens,  left  undisturbed  in  their 
sheets,  are  to  be  shifted  into  well-dried  fresh  driers,  and  the  pressure 
renewed,  while  the  moist  sheets  are  spread  out  to  dry,  that  they  may 
take  their  turn  again  at  the  next  shifting.  This  course  must  be 
continued  until  the  specimens  are  no  longer  moist  to  the  touch,  — 
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which  for  most  plants  requires  about  a week  ; then  they  may  be 
transferred  to  the  sheets  of  paper  in  which  they  are  to  be  preserved. 
If  a great  abundance  of  drving-paper  is  used,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  change  the  sheets  every  day,  after  the  first  day  or  two. 

585.  Herbarium.  The  botanist’s  collection  of  dried  specimens, 
ticketed  with  their  names,  place,  and  time  of  collection,  and  sys- 
tematically arranged  under  their  genera,  orders,  &c.,  forms  a Hor- 
tus  Siccus  or  Herbarium.  It  comprises  not  only  the  specimens 
which  the  proprietor  has  himself  collected,  but  those  which  he  ac- 
quires through  friendly  exchanges  with  distant  botanists,  or  in  other 
ways.  The  specimens  of  an  herbarium  may  be  kept  in  folded  sheets 
of  neat,  and  rather  thick,  white  paper;  or  they  may  be  fastened  on 
half-sheets  of  such  paper,  either  by  slips  of  gummed  paper,  or  by 
glue  applied  to  the  specimens  themselves.  Each  sheet  should  be 
appropriated  to  one  species  ; two  or  more  different  plants  should 
never  be  attached  to  the  same  sheet.  The  generic  and  specific 
name  of  the  plant  should  be  added  to  the  lower  right-hand  corner, 
either  written  on  the  sheet,  or  on  a ticket  pasted  down  at  that  corner; 
and  the  time  of  collection,  the  locality,  the  color  of  the  flowers,  and 
any  other  information  which  the  specimens  themselves  do  not  afford, 
should  be  duly  recorded  upon  the  sheet  or  the  ticket.  The  sheets 
of  the  herbarium  should  all  be  of  exactly  the  same  dimensions.  The 
herbarium  of  Linnaeus  is  on  paper  of  the  common  foolscap  size,  about 
eleven  inches  long  and  seven  wide.  But  this  is  too  small  for  an 
herbarium  of  any  magnitude.  Sixteen  and  a half  inches  by  ten 
and  a half,  or  eleven  and  a half  inches,  is  an  approved  size. 

58G.  The  sheets  containing  the  species  of  each  genus  are  to  l>e 
placed  in  genus-covers , made  of  a full  sheet  of  thick,  colored  paper 
(such  as  the  strongest  Manilla-hemp  paper),  which  fold  to  the  same 
dimensions  as  the  species-sheet ; and  the  name  of  the  genus  is  to  be 
written  on  one  of  the  lower  corners.  These  are  to  be  arranged 
under  the  orders  to  which  they  belong,  and  the  whole  kept  in  closed 
cases  or  cabinets,  either  laid  flat  in  compartments,  like  large  “pigeon- 
holes, or  else  placed  in  thick  portfolios,  arranged  like  folio  volumes, 
and  having  the  names  of  the  orders  lettered  on  the  back. 
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DICTIONARY  OF  TERMS  USED  IN  DESCRIB- 
ING PLANTS, 

COMBINED  WITH  AN  INDEX. 


A,  at  the  beginning  of  words  of  Greek  derivation,  commonly  signifies  a negative, 
or  the  absence  of  something;  ns  opctalous,  without  petals;  aphyllous,  leaf- 
less, &c.  If  the  word  begins  with  a vowel,  the  prefix  is  an ; as  enmnthcr- 
ous,  destitute  of  anther. 

Abnormal:  contrary  to  the  usual  or  the  natural  structure. 

Aboriginal : original  in  the  strictest  sense ; same  as  indigenous. 

Abortive:  imperfectly  formed,  or  rudimentary,  as  one  of  the  stamens  in  fig.  195 
and  three  of  them  in  fig.  196,  p.  95. 

Abortion:  the  imperfect  formation,  or  non-formation,  of  some  part. 

Abru/it : suddenly  terminating ; as,  for  instance. 

Abruptly  pinnate:  pinnate  without  an  odd  leaflet  at  the  end  ; fig.  128,  p.  65. 

, A caulescent  (acaidis) : apparently  stemless;  the  proper  stem,  bearing  the  leaves 
and  flowers,  being  very  short  or  subterranean,  as  in  Uloodroot,  and  most 
Violets  ; p.  .16. 

. Arr/iisoiy : something  additional;  ns  Accessory  buds,  p.  26. 

Accrescent : growing  larger  after  flowering,  as  the  calyx  of  Physalis. 

•Aecuin&ent  .•  lying  against  a thing.  The  cotyledons  are  accuinbcnt  when  they 
lie  with  their  edges  against  the  radicle. 

Acerose:  needle-shaped,  as  the  leaves  of  l’ines ; fig.  140,  p.  72. 

AceUilndiform : saucer-shaped. 

Achenium  (plural  achenia) : a one-seeded,  seed-like  fruit;  fig.  286,  p.  129. 

Achlunajdeout  (flower)  : without  floral  envelopes;  a.-.  Lizard's- tail,  p.  90  fig.  180. 

Acicular:  needle-shaped  ; more  slender  than  acerose. 

Acindn  furm : scymitar-shaped,  like  some  bean-pods. 

Acmes : the  separate  grains  of  a fruit,  such  as  the  raspberry;  fig.  289. 

Acorn:  the  nut  of  the  Oak  ; fig.  299,  p.  130. 

' Acotylddonous  .*  destitute  of  cotyledons  or  seed-leaves. 

Acrtjmous : growing  from  the  apex,  ns  the  stems  of  Terns  and  Mosses. 

'Aero,, ms,  or  Acror/mmis  Plants:  the  higher  CVyptogamoua  plants,  such  as 
Ferns,  Ice.,  p.  172. 
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Aculeate. : armed  with  prickles,  i.  e.  aeulei ; as  the  Rose  and  Brier. 

Aculeolate : armed  with  small  prickles,  or  slightly  prickly. 

Acuminate:  taper-pointed,  as  the  leaf  in  fig.  97  and  fig.  103. 

Acute : merely  sharp-pointed,  or  ending  in  a point  less  than  a right  angle. 
Adelphous  (stamens) : joiued  in  a fraternity  (adelphia) : see  monadeljilious  and 
diaddphous. 

Adherent:  sticking  to,  or,  more  commonly,  growing  fast  to  another  body  ; p.  104. 
Adnate:  growing  fast  to ; it  means  born  adherent.  The  anther  is  adnate  when 
fixed  hv  its  whole  length  to  the  filament  or  its  prolongation,  as  in  Tulip- 
tree,  fig.  233. 

Ad  pressed,  or  ajipressed : brought  into  contact,  but  not  united. 

Adscendent,  ascendent,  or  ascending : rising  gradually  upwards. 

Adsnrgent,  or  assurgent:  same  as  ascending. 

Adventitious : out  of  the  proper  or  usual  place;  e.  g.  Adventitious  buds,  p.  26,  27. 
Adventive:  applied  to  foreign  plants  accidentally  or  sparingly  spontaneous  in  a 
country,  but  hardly  to  be  called  naturalized. 

J. Equilateral : equal-sided  ; opposed  to  oblique. 

^Estivation : the  arrangement  of  parts  in  a flower-bud,  p.  108. 

Air-cells  or  Airgxissages : spaces  in  the  tissue  of  leaves  and  some  stems,  p.  143. 
Air-Plants,  p.  34. 

Ake'nium,  or  akene.  See  achenium. 

Ala  (plural  alee):  a wing;  the  side-petals  of  a papilionaceous  corolla,  p.  105, 
fig.  218,  w.  • 

Alabdstrum : a flower-bud. 

Alar : situated  in  the  forks  of  a stem. 

Alate : winged,  as  the  seeds  of  Trumpet-Creeper  (fig.  316)  the  fruit  of  the  Maple, 
Elm  (fig.  301),  &c. 

Albescent:  whitish,  or  turning  white. 

Absorption,  p.  168. 

Albumen  of  the  seed  : nourishing  matter  stored  up  with  the  embryo,  but  not 
within  it ; p.  15,  136. 

Albumen,  a vegetable  product;  a form  of  proteinc,  p.  165. 

Albuminous  (seeds) : furnished  with  albumen,  as  the  seeds  of  Indian  corn  (fig.  38, 
39),  of  Buckwheat  (fig.  326),  &c. 

Allnirnum:  young  wood,  sap-wood,  p 153. 

Alpine:  l>clonging  to  high  mountains  above  the  limit  of  forests. 

Alternate  (leaves):  one  after  another,  p.24,71.  Petals  are  alternate  with  the 
sepals,  or  stamens  with  the  petals,  when  they  stand  over  the  intervals  be- 
tween them,  p.  93. 

Alveolate:  honeycomb-like,  ns  the  receptacle  of  the  Cotton-Thistle. 

Ament:  a catkin,  p.  81.  Amentaceous:  catkin-like,  or  catkin-bearing. 
Amorphous:  shapeless;  without  any  definite  form. 

Ampldgastrlum  (plural  amphigastria)  : a peculiar  stipule-like  leaf  of  certain 
Liverworts. 

Amphitropous  or  AmphOropal  ovules  or  seeds,  p.  123,  fig-  272. 

Amphfc.tant : embracing.  Amplexieaul  (leaves) : clasping  the  stem  by  the  use. 
Ampnlldceous : swelling  out  like  a bottle  or  bladder. 

Amylaceous : composed  of  starch,  or  starch-like. 
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Andntherous : without  anthers.  Andnlhous  : destitute  of  flowers  ; flowcrlcss. 

Andstoiuosing  : forming  a net-work  (anastomosis),  as  the  veins  of  leaves. 

Andtropous  or  Andtropal  ovules  or  seeds  ; p.  12.3,  tig.  273. 

Ancipital  ( anerps ) : two-edged,  as  the  stem  of  Blue-eyed  Grass. 

Andracium  : a name  for  the  stamens  taken  together. 

Androgynous : having  both  staininatc  and  pistillate  flowers  in  the  same  cluster 
or  inflorescence,  as  many  species  of  Carex. 

Androphore:  a column  of  united  stamens,  as  in  a Mallow;  or  the'support  on 
which  stamens  are  raised. 

An/rdcluose : bent  hither  and  thither,  as  the  anthers  of  the  Squash,  &e. 

Angiospdrnue,  Angiosjie'rmous  Plants:  with  their  seeds  formed  in  an  ovary  or  peri- 
carp, p.  183. 

Angular  divergence  of  leaves,  p.  72. 

Animal  (plant)  : flowering  and  fruiting  the  year  it  is  raised  from  the  seed,  nnd 
then  dying,  p.  21. 

Annular:  in  the  form  of  a ring,  or  forming  a circle. 

Annulate:  marked  hv  rings;  or  furnished  with  an 

Annulus,  or  ring,  like  that  of  the  spore-case  of  most  Ferns  (Manual  Bot.  N. 
States,  plate  9,  fig.  2)  • in  Mosses  it  is  a ring  of  cells  placed  between  the 
mouth  of  the  spore-case  nnd  the  lid,  in  many  species. 

Anterior,  in  the  blossom,  is  the  part  next  the  bract,  i.  e.  external  : — while  the 
posterior  side  is  that  next  the  axis  of  inflorescence.  Thus,  in  the  Pea,  &c. 

0 the  keel  is  anterior,  nnd  the  standard  / ulterior . 

Anther:  the  essential  part  of  the  stamen,  which  contains  the  pollen  ; p.  86,  113. 

Antheriilium  (plural  anthcridia) : the  organ  in  Mosses,  &c.  which  answers  to 
the  anther  of  Fiowcring  plants. 

Antherlferous : anther-bearing. 

Anthe'sis : the  period  or  the  act  of  the  expansion  of  a flower. 

Antliocdrjious  (fruits)  : same  as  multiple  fruits  ; p.  133. 

A nticous : same  as  anterior. 

Antnirse:  directed  upwards  or  forwards. 

A petitions : destitute  of  petals;  p.  90,  fig.  179. 

Aphyllous  : destitute  of  leaves,  at  least  of  foliage. 

Apical : belonging  to  the  apex  or  point. 

Aplculnte:  pointletted  ; tipped  with  a short  and  abrupt  point. 

Apocdr/ious  (pistils) : when  the  several  pistils  of  the  same  flower  arc  separate, 
as  in  a Buttercup,  Sedum  (fig.  168),  &e. 

Apdphpis : any  irregular  swelling;  the  enlargement  at  the  base  of  the  spore- 
ease  of  the  Umbrella-Moss  (Manual,  plate  4),  &c. 

Api>endiige  ■ any  superadded  part. 

A ppendlculate ; provided  with  appendages. 

Appressed ; where  branches  arc  ciose  pressed  to  the  stem,  or  leaves  to  the 
branch,  &c. 

A/iterous : wingless. 

Ai/uatic : living  or  growing  in  water;  applied  to  plants  whether  growing  under 
water,  or  with  all  but  the  base  raised  out  of  it. 

ArdcJutoid:  cobwebby ; clothed  w ith,  or  consisting  of,  soft  downy  fibres. 

Arbdreout,  Arborescent : tree-like,  in  size  or  form  ; p.  36. 
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Arciwgtinium  (plural  archcgonia ) : the  organ  in  Mosses,  &c.,  which  is  analogous 
to  the  pistil  of  Flowering  Plants. 

Arcuate:  bent  or  curved  like  a how. 

Areolate:  marked  out  into  little  spaces  or  areola:. 

Arillale  (seeds)  • furnished  with  an 

Aril  or  Art  Hits : a fleshy  growth  forming  a false  coat  or  appendage  to  a seed; 
p.  135,  fig.  318. 

A rCstatc : awned,  i.  e.  furnished  with  nn  arista,  like  the  beard  of  Barley,  &c. 
An'stulate : diminutive  of  the  last;  short-awned. 

Arrow-shaped  or  Arrow-headed : same  ns  sagittate;  p.  59,  fig.  95. 

Articulated : jointed  ; furnished  with  joints  or  articulations,  where  it  separates  ot 
inclines  to  do  so.  Articulated  leaves,  p.  64. 

Artificial  Classification , p.  196. 

Ascending  (stems,  &c.),  p.  37  , (seeds  or  ovules),  p.  122. 

Aspergill fiorm  : shaped  like  the  brush  used  to  sprinkle  holy  water;  as  the  stigmas 
of  many  Grasses. 

Assimilation,  p.  162. 

Assurgcnt : same  as  ascending,  p.  37. 

Atropous  or  Atropal  (ovules) : same  as  orthotropous. 

Auriculate:  furnished  with  auricles  or  car-like  appendages,  p.  59. 

Awl-shaped:  sharp-pointed  from  a broader  base,  p.  68. 

Awn:  the  bristle  or  beard  of  Barley,  Oats,  &c. ; or  any  similar  bristlc-likc  ap- 
pendage. 

Atoned:  furnished  with  an  awn  or  long  bristle-shaped  tip. 

Axil : the  angle  on  the  upper  side  between  a leaf  and  the  stem,  p.  20. 

A. rile  : belonging  to  the  axis,  or  occupying  the  nxis;  p.  119,  &c. 

Axillary  (buds,  &c.)  : occurring  in  an  axil,  p 21,  77,  &c. 

Axis  : the  central  line  of  any  body  ; the  organ  round  which  others  are  attached  ; 
the  root  and  stem.-  Ascending  vl.n's,  p.  9.  Descending  Axis , p.  9. 

Baccate:  berrv-like,  of  a pulpy  nature  like  a berry  (in  Latin  bacca) ; p.  127. 
Barbate:  bearded  ; bearing  tufts,  spots,  or  lines  of  hairs. 

Barbeel : furnished  with  a barb  or  double  hook;  as  the  apex  of  the  bristle  on  the 
fruit  of  Echinospermum  (Stickseed),  &c. 

Bdrbcllate : said  of  the  bristles  of  the  pappus  of  some  Compositaj  (species  of 
Lintris,  &c  ),  when  beset  with  short,  stiff  hairs,  longer  than  when  denticulate, 
but  shorter  than  when  plumose. 

Barbellulale : diminutive  of  barbcllate. 

Bark : the  covering  of  a stem  outsido  of  the  wood,  p.  150,  152. 

Based:  belonging  or  attached  to  the 

Base:  that  extremity  of  any  organ  by  which  it  is  attached  to  its  support. 

Bast,  Bast-fibres,  p.  147. 

Beaked:  ending  in  a prolonged  narrow  tip. 

Bearded : sec  barbate.  Beard  is  sometimes  used  popularly  for  awn,  more  com- 
monly for  long  or  stiff  hairs  of  any  sort. 

Bell-shaped : of  the  shape  of  a bell,  ns  the  corolla  of  Harebell,  fig.  207,  p.  102. 
Berry : a fruit  pulpy  or  juicy  throughout,  as  a grape;  p.  127. 

Bi-  (or  Bis),  in  compound  words  : twice ; as 
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Biartirulate : twice  jointed,  or  two-jointed  ; separating  into  two  pieces. 
Biaurteulate : having  two  ears,  ns  the  lent'  in  tig.  96. 

Bicallose:  having  two  callosities  or  harder  spots. 

Bicdrinate:  two-keeled,  as  the  upper  palca  of  Grasses. 

Bicipital  (Biaps)  : two-headed  ; dividing  into  two  parts  at  the  top  or  bottom. 
BiotSnjugaU : twice  paired,  as  when  a petiole  forks  twice. 

BidOntate:  having  two  teeth  (not  twice  or  doubl_v  dentate). 

Biennial:  of  two  years’  continuance;  springing  from  the  seed  one  season, 
flowering  and  dying  the  next ; p.  21. 

Bifdrious  : two-ranked  ; arranged  in  two  rows. 

Bijid:  two-cleft  to  about  the  middle,  as  the  petals  of  Mouse-car  Chiekweed. 
Bi/dliolate : a compound  leaf  of  two  leaflets;  p.  6G. 

BifurctUe:  twice  forketl ; or,  more  commonly,  forked  into  two  branches. 
Bijngate:  bearing  two  pairs  (of  leaflets,  &c.). 

BUdbiate : two-lipped,  as  the  corolla  of  sage.  &c  , p.  105,  tig.  209. 

BildinellaU:  of  two  plates  f UsmeJUr ),  as  the  stigma  of  Mimulus. 

Bil olied : the  same  as  two-lobcd. 

Bilocular:  two-ceiled ; as  most  anthers,  the  pod  of  Foxglove,  roost  Saxifrages 
(fig.  254),  &c. 

Binate : in  couples,  two  together. 

Bi/xirtite : the  Latin  form  of  two-parted  ; p.  62. 

Bi pinnate  (leaf)  : twice  pinnate  ; p.  66,  fig.  130. 

Bipinndlifhl : twice  piunatitid,  p.  64;  that  is,  pinnatifid  with  the  lobes  again 
pinnatifid. 

BiptiaUe  : twice  folded  together. 

Biserial,  or  Bi  striate : occupying  two  rows,  one  within  the  other. 

Biserrute : doubly  serrate,  ns  when  the  teeth  of  a leaf,  &c.  arc  themselves  serrate. 
Bitfrnate:  twice  teniate  ; i.  e.  principal  divisions  3,  each  bearing  3 leaflets,  & c. 
Bladdery:  thin  and  inflated,  like  the  calyx  of  Silenc  inflata. 

Blade  of  a leaf:  its  expanded  portion  ; p 54. 

lluat-sha/usl : concave  within  and  keeled  without,  in  shape  like  a small  boat. 

Ban l<iatc:  with  opposite  branches  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  as  in  the 
Maple  and  Lilac. 

Bract  (Latin,  bractea).  Bracts,  in  general,  are  the  leaves  of  an  inflorescence, 
more  or  less  different  from  ordinary  leaves.  Specially,  the  bract  is  the 
small  leaf  or  scale  from  the  axil  of  which  a flower  or  its  pedicel  proceeds ; 
p.  78  ; and  a 

Bmctlet  (bract eo/a)  is  a bract  seated  on  the  pedicel  or  flower-stalk ; p.  78,  fig.  156u 
Branch,  p.  20,  36. 

Bilstbs:  stiff,  sharp  hairs,  or  any  very  slender  bodies  of  similar  appearance. 
Bristly:  beset  with  bristles. 

Brush-shaped : see  ax/mr/illiform. 

Bryology : that  part  of  Botany  which  relates  to  Mosses. 

Bud:  a branch  in  its  earliest  or  undeveloped  state  ; p 20. 

Bud-scales,  p.  22,  50. 

Bulb:  a leaf-bud  with  fleshy  scales,  usually  subterranean  ; p.  45,  fig.  73. 
Bidbt/erous : bearing  or  producing  bulbs. 

Bulbous  or  bulbous  : bulb-like  in  shape,  &o. 
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Bulblets:  small  bulbs,  borne  al>ovc  ground,  ns  on  the  stems  of  the  bulb-benring 
Lily  and  on  the  fronds  of  Cistopteris  bulbifera  and  some  other  Ferns ; p.  46. 

Bulb-scales,  p.  50. 

Bullule:  appearing  as  if  blistered  or  bladdery  (from  bulla,  a bubble). 

Caducous:  dropping  off  very  early,  compared  with  other  parts;  as  the  calvx  in 
the  Poppy  Family,  falling  when  the  flower  opens. 

Ciespitose , or  Cespitose : growing  in  turf-like  patches  or  tufts,  like  most  sedges,  &c. 

Calculate:  furnished  with  a spur  ( culcar ),  its  the  flower  of  Larkspur,  fig.  183, 
and  Violet,  fig.  181. 

Calce'olate  or  Cdlceifurm : slipper-shaped,  like  one  petal  of  the  Lady’s  Slipper. 

Cdllose : hardened  ; or  furnished  with  callosities  or  thickened  spots. 

Cdlycine : belonging  to  the  calyx. 

Cahjculatc : furnished  with  an  outer  accessory  calyx  (calyculus)  or  set  of  bracts 
looking  like  a calyx,  as  in  true  Pinks. 

Calijptra  : the  hood  or  veil  of  the  capsule  of  a Moss  : Manual,  p.  607,  &c. 

Cut tj pt ri form : shaped  like  a calyptra  or  candle-extinguisher. 

Calyx:  the  outer  set  of  the  floral  envelopes  or  leaves  of  the  flower ; p.  85. 

Cambium  and  Cambium-layer,  p.  154. 

Cumpunulate : bell-shaped;  p.  102,  fig.  207. 

Campyldlropous,  or  Cumjiyldtrojial ; curved  ovules  and  seeds  of  a particular  sort ; 
p.  123,  fig.  271. 

Campi/lospe'rmous : applied  to  fruits  of  Umbellifene  when  the  seed  is  curved  in 
at  the  edges,  forming  a groove  down  the  inner  face  ; as  in  Sweet  Cicely. 

Canaliculate : channelled,  or  with  a deep  longitudinal  groove. 

Cdncellate:  latticed,  resembling  lattice-work. 

Canescrnt : grayish-white;  hoary,  usually  because  the  surface  is  covered  with 
fine  white  hairs.  Incanous  is  whiter  still. 

Capilldccotis,  Capillary : hair-like  in  shape  ; ns  fine  as  hair  or  slender  bristles. 

Capitate:  having  a globular  apex,  like  the  head  on  n pin;  as  the  stigma  of 
Cherry,  fig.  213;  or  forming  a head,  like  the  flower-cluster  of  Button-bush, 
fig.  161. 

Capitellate:  diminutive  of  capitate  ; as  the  stigmas  of  fig.  255. 

Capitulum  (a  little  head) : a close  rounded  dense  cluster  or  head  of  sessile 
flowers;  p.  80,  fig.  161. 

Caprcolate : bearing  tendrils  (from  capreolus,  a tendril). 

Capsule:  n pod  ; any  dry  dehiscent  seed-vessel;  p.  131,  fig.  305,  306. 

Capsular:  relating  to,  or  like  a capsule. 

Carina : a keel ; the  two  anterior  petals  of  a papilionaceous  flower,  which  are 
combined  to  form  a body  shaped  somewhat  like  the  keel  (or  rather  the 
prow)  of  a vessel ; p.  105,  fig.  218,  k. 

Carinate : keeled  ; furnished  with  a sharp  ridge  or  projection  on  the  lower  side. 

Caridpsis,  or  Carydpsis : the  one-seeded  fruit  or  grain  of  Grasses,  &c.,  p.  351. 

Cdrneous:  flesh-colored;  pale  red. 

Cdrnose:  fleshy  in  texture. 

Carpel,  or  Carpidium : a simple  pistil,  or  one  of  the  parts  or  leaves  of  which  a 
compound  pistil  is  composed;  p.  117. 

Cdrpellary : pertaining  to  a carpel. 
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Carpoloyy : that  department  of  Botany  which  relates  to  fruits. 

Carpophore:  the  stalk  or  support  of  a fruit  or  pistil  within  the  flower;  as  in 
fig.  276-278. 

CartUdyinous,  or  Cartilatjineous : firm  and  tough,  like  cartilage,  in  texture. 

Caruncle:  an  excrescence  at  the  scar  of  some  seeds  ; as  those  of  l’olygala. 

Carunctdate : furnished  with  a caruncle. 

Caryo/dtylldceotis : pink-like  : applied  to  a corolla  of  5 long-flawed  petals ; fig.  200- 

Calkin:  a scaly  deciduous  spike  of  flowers,  an  ament;  p.  81. 

Caudate:  tailed,  or  tail-pointed. 

Caudejc:  a sort  of  trunk,  such  as  that  of  Palms  ; an  upright  rootstock  ; p.  37. 

Caulesceut : having  an  obvious  stem  ; p.  36. 

Catihcle : a little  stem,  or  rudimentary  stein  ; p.  6. 

Catiline : of  or  belonging  to  a stein  (caul at,  in  Latin),  p.  36. 

Cell  (diminutive  Cellule) : the  cavity  of  an  anther,  ovary,  &c.,  p.  1 13, 1 19 ; one  of 
the  elements  or  vesicles  of  which  plants  arc  composed  ; p.  140,  142. 

Cellular  tissue  of  plants;  p.  142.  Cellular  Hark,  p.  152. 

Cellulose,  p.  159. 

Centrifugal  (inflorescence)  : produced  or  expanding  in  succession  from  the  centre 
outwards ; p.  82.  The  radicle  is  centrifugal,  when  it  points  away  from  the 
centre  of  the  fruit. 

Centn'iietul : the  opposite  of  centrifugal ; p.  79,  83. 

Cereal:  belonging  to  corn,  or  corn-plants. 

Ce'nuious : nodding ; the  summit  more  or  less  inclining. 

Chaff:  small  membranous  scales  or  bracts  ou  the  receptacle  of  Composite ; the 
glumes,  &c.  of  Grasses. 

Chaffy : furnished  with  chaff,  or  of  the  texture  of  chaff. 

Chaldza  : that  part  of  the  ovule  where  all  the  parts  grow'  together;  p.  122. 

Channelled:  hollowed  out  like  a gutter;  same  as  canaliculate. 

Character : a phrase  expressing  the  csseutiul  murks  of  a species,  genus,  &a 
which  distinguish  it  from  all  others  ; p.  180. 

Chartdceous : of  the  texture  of  paper  or  parchment. 

Chltfrojthyll : the  green  grains  in  the  cells  of  the  leaf,  and  of  other  parts  exposed 
to  the  light,  which  give  to  herbage  its  green  color;  p.  155. 

Chromule : coloring  matter  in  plants,  especially  when  not  green,  or  when  liquid. 

Cicatrix : the  scar  left  by  the  fall  of  a leaf  or  other  organ. 

Vitiate:  beset  on  the  margin  with  a fringe  of  cilia,  i.  e.  of  hairs  or  bristles,  lika 
the  eyelashes  fringing  the  eyelids,  whence  the  name. 

Cinereous,  or  Cinenieeout:  ash-grayish ; of  the  color  of  ashes. 

Circinate:  rolled  inwards  from  the  top,  like  a crosier,  as  the  shoots  of  Ferns; 
p.  76,  fig.  154;  the  flower-clusters  of  Heliotrope,  & c. 

Circutnscissile,  or  Circumcissile : divided  by  a circular  line  round  the  sides,  as 
the  pods  of  Purslane,  Plantain,  & c. ; p.  133,  fig.  298,  311. 

CireuiMcriptton  : the  general  outline  of  a thing. 

Cirrhlferout,  or  Cirrhote:  furnished  with  a tendril  (Latin,  rirrhus)  ; ns  the  Grape, 
vine.  Cirrhote  also  means  resembling  or  coiling  like  tendrils,  as  the  leaf- 
stalks of  VirgiuVbower ; p 37. 

Class,  p 175,  177. 

Clasti/ication,  p 173. 
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Cldthrate  : latticed  ; same  ns  cancellate. 

Chtvate  : club-shaped  ; slender  below  and  thickened  upwards. 

Claw:  the  narrow  or  stalk-like  base  of  some  petals,  as  of  Pinks ; p.  102,  fig.  200. 
Climbing:  rising  by  clinging  to  other  objects;  p.  37. 

Club-shaped  : see  chtvate. 

Clustered : leaves,  flowers,  &c.  aggregated  or  collected  into  a bunch 
Chjpeate : buckler-shaped. 

Coddunate  : same  as  connate ; i.  e.  united. 

Coale'scent : growing  together. 

Codrctate  : contracted  or  brought  close  together. 

Coated  Bulbs,  p.  46. 

Cobwebby : same  as  arachnoid ; bearing  hairs  like  cobwebs  or  gossamer. 

Coccus  (plural  cocci):  anciently  a berry;  now  mostly  used  to  denote  the  carpels 
of  a dry  fruit  which  are  separable  from  each  other,  as  of  Euphorbia. 
Cochledriform : Spoon-shaped. 

Cdchlcute  : coiled  or  shaped  like  a snail-shell. 

Ctelospe'rmous : applied  to  those  fruits  of  Umbelliferac  which  have  the  seed  hol- 
lowed on  the  inner  face,  by  the  curving  inwards  of  the  top  and  bottom  ; as  in 
Coriander. 

Coherent,  in  Botany,  is  usually  the  same  as  connate;  p.  104. 

Collective  fruits,  p.  133. 

Collum  or  Collar  : the  neck  or  line  of  junction  between  the  stem  and  the  root. 
Columella  : the  axis  to  which  the  carpels  of  a compound  pistil  are  often  attached, 
as  in  Geranium  (fig.  278),  or  which  is  left  when  a pod  opens,  as  in  Azalea 
and  Rhododendron. 

Column : the  united  stamens,  ns  in  Mallow,  or  the  stamens  and  pistils  united  into 
one  body,  as  in  the  Orchis  family,  fig.  226. 

Columnar  : shaped  like  a column  or  pillar. 

Coma : a tuft  of  any  sort  (literally,  a head  of  hair) ; p.  135,  fig.  317. 

Cdmose : tufted  ; bearing  a tuft  of  hairs,  as  the  seeds  of  Milkweed  ; fig.  317. 
Commissure : the  line  of  junction  of  two  carpels,  as  in  the  fruit  of  Umbcllifene, 
such  as  Parsnip,  Caraway,  &c. 

Common:  used  as  “general,”  in  contradistinction  to  “partial  ”;  e.  g.  “common 
involucre,”  p.  81. 

Cdmplanate : flattened. 

Compound  leaf  p.  64.  Compound  pistil,  p.  1 18.  Compound  umbel,  Sec.,  p.  81. 
Complete  (flower),  p.  89. 

Complicate : folded  upon  itself. 

Compressed : flattened  on  two  opposite  sides. 

Conduplicate  : folded  upon  itself  lengthwise,  as  are  the  leaves  of  Magnolia  in  the 
bud,  p.  76. 

Cone:  the  fruit  of  the  Pine  family  ; p.  133,  fig.  314. 

Confluent : blended  together  ; or  the  same  as  coherent. 

Conformed : similar  to  another  thing  it  is  associated  with  or  compared  to;  or 
closely  fitted  to  it,  as  the  skin  to  the  kernel  of  a seed. 

Congested,  Conglomerate  : crowded  together. 

Conjugate:  coupled;  in  single  pairs. 

Connate : united  or  grown  together  from  the  first. 
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Cannfrtire,  Connrdfrum  : the  part  of  the  anther  connecting  its  two  cells  ; p.  113. 
Conniccnt : converging,  or  brought  close  together. 

Consolidated  forms  of  vegetation,  p.  47. 

Continuous : the  reverse  of  interrupted  or  articulated. 

Contoited : twisted  together.  Contorted  restitution  : same  as  convolute;  p.  109. 
Contortnplicate : twisted  back  upon  itself. 

Contracted : either  narrowed  or  shortened. 

Contrary:  turned  in  an  opposite  direction  to  another  organ  or  part  with  which 
it  is  compared. 

Cunrolute : rolled  np  lengthwise,  ns  the  leaves  of  the  Plum  in  vernation  ; p.  76, 
fig.  151.  In  aestivation,  same  as  contorted;  p.  109. 

Cordate : heart-shaped  ; p.  59,  fig.  90,  99. 

Coriaceous:  resembling  leather  in  texture. 

Corky : of  the  texture  of  cork.  Corky  layer  of  hark,  p.  1 59. 

Carm,  Connus : a solid  bulb,  like  that  of  Crocus  ; p.  44,  tig.  71,  72. 

Cirneous : of  the  consistence  or  appearance  of  horn,  as  the  albumen  of  the 
seed  of  the  Date,  Coffee,  &e. 

Cornirulate  : furnished  with  a small  horn  or  spur. 

Cormite:  honied  ; bearing  a horn-like  projection  or  appendage. 

Cortflla  : the  leaves  of  the  (lower  within  the  calyx  ; p.  80. 

Corolldceous,  Coralline. : like  or  liclonging  to  a corolla. 

CorOna : a coronet  or  crown  ; an  appendage  at  the  top  of  the  claw  of  some 
petals,  as  Silene  and  Soapwort,  fig.  200,  or  of  the  tube  of  the  corolla  of 
Hound’s-Tongnc,  &c. 

CorOnate  : crowned  ; furnished  with  a crown. 

Cortical:  belonging  to  the  hark  (cotter). 

Corymb:  a sort  of  fiat  or  convex  flower-cluster  ; p.  79,  fig.  158. 

Corymbose : approaching  2he  form  of  a corymb,  or  branched  in  that  way ; 
arranged  in  corymbs. 

Costa  : a rih;  tho  midrib  of  a leaf.  4c.  Costate:  ribbed. 

Cotyledons  : the  first  leaves  of  the  embryo  ; p.  6,  137. 

Crale'riform  : goblet-shaped  ; broadly  cup-shaped. 

Creeping  (steins) : growing  flut  on  or  beneath  the  ground  and  rooting;  p.  37. 
Crtmocarp : a half-fruit,  or  one  of  the  two  carpels  of  Umbelliferte. 

Crenate,  or  Crew  lied : the  edge  sca!lo|>ed  into  reminded  teeth  ; p.  62,  fig.  114. 
Crested,  or  Cristate : bearing  any  elevated  appendage  like  a crest. 

Cribrose  : pierced  like  a sieve  with  small  apertures. 

Crinite : bearded  with  long  hairs,  &c. 

Crown  : see  corona. 

Crowning : borne  on  the  apex  of  anything. 

Cruciate,  or  Crtlrtform : cross-shaped,  as  the  four  spreading  petals  of  the  Mus- 
tard (fig.  187),  and  nil  the  flowers  of  that  family. 

Crustaceans  : hard,  and  brittle  in  texture  ; crust-like. 

Crypttfgamous,  or  Cryptogam ic  : relating  to  Cryptogamia ; p.  172,  197. 

Cucrillate:  hooded,  or  hood-shaped,  rolled  up  like  a comet  of  paper,  or  a hood 
( cur ul l us ),  as  the  sparhe  of  Indian  Turnip,  fig.  162. 

Culm  : a straw  ; the  stem  of  Grasses  and  Sedges. 

Ctincatc,  Cueu  i form  : wedge-shaped ; p.  5S,  fig.  94, 
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Cup-shaped : same  as  cyathiform,  or  near  it. 

Ciipu/e  : a little  cup  ; the  cup  to  the  acorn  of  the  Oak,  p.  130,  fig.  299. 

Ciipulate  : provided  with  a cupule. 

Cuspidate  : tipped  with  a sharp  and  stiff  point. 

Cut : same  as  incised,  or  applied  generally  to  any  sharp  and  deep  division. 
Cuticle  : the  skin  of  plants,  or  more  strictly  its  external  pellicle. 

Cydthifonn  : in  the  shape  of  a cup,  or  particularly  of  a wiuc-glass. 

Cycle:  one  complete  turn  of  a spire,  or  a circle ; p.  73. 

Cyclical,  rolled  up  circularly,  or  coiled  into  a complete  circle. 

Cycldsis : the  circulation  in  closed  cells,  p.  167. 

Cylindraceous : approaching  to  the 

CylXiidriaU  form ; as  that  of  stems,  &c.,  which  are  round,  and  gradually  if  at  all 
tapering. 

Cymtxejbrm,  or  Cymhiform:  same  as  boat-shaped. 

Cyme:  a cluster  of  centrifugal  inflorescence,  p 82,  fig.  165,  167. 

Cymose:  furnished  with  cymes,  or  like  a cyme. 

Dcca-  (in  composition  of  words  of  Greek  derivation)  : ten;  as 
Dtcdyynuus  : with  10  pistils  or  styles.  Decandrous : with  10  stamens. 

Deciduous : falling  off,  or  subject  to  fall , said  of  leaves  which  fall  in  autumn, 
and  of  a calyx  and  corolla  which  fall  before  the  fruit  forms. 

Declined : turned  to  one  side,  or  downwards,  as  the  stamens  of  Azalea  nudiflora. 
Decompound several  times  compounded  or  divided  ; p 67,  fig.  138. 

Decumbent:  reclined  on  the  ground,  the  summit  tending  to  rise;  p.  37. 

Decurrent  (leaves) : prolonged  on  the  stem  beneath  the  insertion,  as  in  Thistles. 
Decussate:  arranged  in  pairs  which  successively  cross  each  other;  fig.  147. 
Drjinite:  when  of  a uniform  number,  and  not  above  twelve  or  so. 

Dcjlexed:  bent  downwards. 

Deflorate:  past  the  flowering  state,  ns  an  anther  after  it  has  discharged  its  pollen. 
Dehiscence:  the  mode  in  which  an  anther  or  a pod  regularly  bursts  or  splits 
open;  p.  132. 

Dehiscent : opening  by  regular  dehiscence. 

Deliquescent:  branching  off  so  that  the  stem  is  lost  in  the  branches,  p.  25. 

I Deltoid : of  a triangular  shape,  like  the  Greek  capital  A. 

' Demersed : growing  below  the  s ill-face  of  water. 

Dendroid,  Dendritic:  tree-like  in  form  or  appearance. 

Dentate:  toothed  (from  the  Latin  dens,  a tooth),  p.  61,  fig.  113. 

Denticulate : furnished  with  dcnticulations,  or  very  small  teeth : diminutive  of 
the  last. 

Depauperate  (impoverished  or  starved) : below  the  natural  size. 

De/n-essed : flattened,  or  as  if  pressed  down  from  above  ; flattened  vertically. 
Descending  : tending  gradually  downwards. 

Determinate  Inflorescence,  p.  81,  83. 

Dextrorse  : turned  to  the  right  hand. 

Di-  (in  Greek  compounds) : two,  as 

Diddelphaus  (stamens) : united  by  their  filaments  in  two  sots;  p.  Ill,  fig-  22 7. 
Didndrous : having  two  stamens,  p.  112. 

Diagnosis . a short  distinguishing  character,  or  descriptive  phrase. 
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Diaphanous  : transparent  or  translucent. 

DiMimydeous  (flower) : having  both  calyx  and  corolla. 

Dicluflomons : two-forked . 

Diclinous : having  the  stamens  in  one  flower,  the  pistils  in  another;  p.  89, 
tig.  176,  177. 

DicOccous  (fruit) : splitting  into  two  cocci,  or  closed  carpels. 

Dicotyledonous  (embryo) : having  a pair  of  cotyledons  ; p.  16,  137. 

Dicotyledonous  Plaids,  p.  150,  182. 

Didymous : twin. 

Didynamous  (stamens) ; having  four  stamens  in  two  pairs,  one  pair  shorter  than 
the  other,  as  in  fig.  194,  195. 

Diffuse:  spreading  widely  and  irregularly. 

Dijilate  (lingered):  where  the  leaflets  of  a compound  leaf  are  all  borne  ou  tho 
apex  of  the  petiole;  p.  65,  fig.  129. 

Dlyynous  (flower) : having  two  pistils  or  styles,  p.  116. 

Dimerous : made  up  of  two  parts,  or  its  organs  in  twos. 

Dimidiate:  halved;  as  where  a leaf  or  leaflet  has  only  one  side  developed,  or  a 
stamen  has  only  one  lobe  or  cell ; fig.  239. 

Dimorphous : of  two  forms. 

Ditecions,  or  Dioirnus : where  the  stamens  and  pistils  are  in  separate  flowers  on 
different  plants ; p.  89. 

ZX/kWomj  : of  two  ; totals.  Diphifllous : two-leaved.  Difderous : two-winged. 
Disciform  or  DuJc-tkuped : flat  and  circular,  like  a disk  or  quoit. 

Disk:  the  face  of  any  flat  body  ; the  central  part  of  a head  of  flowers,  like  the 
Sunflower,  or  Coreopsis  (fig.  224),  as  opposed  to  the  ray  or  margin;  a 
fleshy  expansion  of  the  receptacle  of  a flower  ; p.  125. 

Dissected : cut  deeply  into  many  lobes  or  divisions. 

Dissepiments:  the  partitions  of  an  ovary  or  a fruit;  p.  119. 

Distichous  : two-ranked  ; p.  73. 

Distinct:  uncombined  with  each  other ; p.  102. 

Dirdricate : straddling  ; very  widely  divergent. 

Divided  (leaves,  4c.)  : cut  into  divisions  extending  about  to  the  base  or  the  mid- 
rib; p.  62.  fig.  125. 

Dodeca-  (in  Greek  compounds) : twelve;  as 
Dodscdyynous : with  twelve  pistils  or  styles. 

Dodacundrous : with  twelve  stamens. 

Dolabrifirm : axe-shaped. 

I rental:  pertaining  to  tire  back  ( dorsum ) of  an  organ. 

Dorsal  Suture,  p.  117. 

Dotted  Ducts,  p.  148. 

Double  /•  lowers,  so  called  : where  the  petals  are  multiplied  unduly;  p.  85,  98. 
Downy : clothed  with  a coat  of  soft  and  short  hairs. 

Dm/ie : a stone-fruit ; p.  128,  fig.  285. 

Drupaceous:  like  or  pertaining  to  a drupe. 

Ducts:  the  so-called  vessels  of  plants;  p.  146,  148. 

Dttmose : bushy,  or  relating  to  bushes. 

Duramen:  the  heart-wood,  p.  153. 

Dwarf : remarkably  low  in  stature. 
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E-,  or  Ex-,  at  the  beginning  of  compound  words,  means  destitute  of ; as  ecostatc, 
without  a rib  or  midrib ; exulbuminous,  without  uibumcn,  &c. 

Eared : sec  auriculate ; p.  59,  (ig.  90. 

Ebrdcteate ; destitute  of  bracts. 

Echlnate : armed  with  prickles  (like  a hedgehog).  Echlnulate:  a diminutive  of  it. 
Edentate : toothless. 

Effete  : past  bearing,  &.e. ; said  of  anthers  which  have  discharged  their  pollen. 
Eglandulose  : destitute  of  glands. 

Eldters  : threads  mixed  with  the  spores  of  Liverworts.  (Manual,  p.  682.) 
Ellipsoidal : approaching  an  elliptical  figure. 

Elliptical : oval  or  oblong,  with  the  ends  regularly  rounded ; p.  58,  fig.  88. 
Emdryinate : notched  at  the  summit;  p.  60,  fig.  108. 

Embryo : the  rudimentary  undeveloped  plantlet  in  a seed ; p.  6,  fig.  9,  12,  26, 
31  -37,  &c.,  and  p.  136.  Embryo-sac,  p.  139. 

Emerged : raised  out  of  water. 

Endecdtjynous : with  eleven  pistils  or  styles.  Endecandrous  : with  eleven  stamens- 
Endocarp  : the  inner  layer  of  a pericarp  or  fruit ; p.  128. 

Endochrome  : the  coloring  matter  of  Algae  and  the  like. 

End&jenous  Stems,  p.  150.  Endogenous  Plants,  p.  150. 

Endosmose  : p.  1 68. 

Endosperm  : another  name  for  the  albumen  of  a seed. 

Endostome:  the  orifice  in  the  inner  coat  of  an  ovule. 

Ennea- : nine.  Ennedgynous  : with  nine  petals  or  styles. 

Ennedndrous : with  nine  stamens. 

Ensiform : sword-shaped  ; as  the  leaves  of  Iris,  fig.  134. 

Entire:  the  margins  not  at  all  toothed,  notched,  or  divided,  but  even  ; p.  61. 
Ephemeral:  lasting  for  a day  or  less,  as  the  corolla  of  Purslane,  &c. 

Epi-,  in  composition  : upon  ; as 

kpicarp : the  outermost  layer  of  a fruit ; p.  128. 

Epidermal:  relating  to  the  Epidermis , or  the  skin  of  a plant;  p.  152,  155. 
Epigceous : growing  on  the  earth,  or  close  to  the  ground. 

Eplgynous : upon  the  ovary  ; p.  105,  111. 

Epipdlalous:  borne  on  the  petals  or  the  corolla. 

Epiphyllous : borne  on  a leaf. 

Epiphyte : a plant  growing  on  another  plant,  but  not  nourished  by  it ; p.  34. 
Epiphytic  or  Epiphytal : relating  to  Epiphytes;  p.  34. 

nsperm  : the  skin  or  coat  of  a seed,  especially  the  outer  coat. 

Egual : same  as  regular ; or  of  the  same  number  or  length,  as  the  case  may  be, 
of  the  body  it  is  compared  with. 

Equally  pinnate  : same  as  abruptly  pinnate ; p.  65. 

Equitant  (riding  straddle)  ; p.  68,  fig.  133,  134. 

Erose:  eroded,  as  if  gnawed. 

Erdstrate:  not  beaked. 

Essential  Organs  of  the  flower,  p 85. 

Estivation:  sec  t estivation . 

Etiolated : blanched  by  excluding  the  light,  as  the  stalks  of  Celery. 

Evergreen  : holding  the  leaves  over  winter  and  until  new  ones  appear,  or  longer. 
Exalbum  hums  (seed)  : destitute  of  albumen;  p.  136. 
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Exnirrent : running  ont,  as  when'  a midrib  projects  beyond  the  apex  of  a leafj 
or  a trunk  is  continued  to  the  very  top  of  a tree. 

Exhalation , p.  156,  169. 

Exdgtnout  Stems,  p.  150.  Exogenous  Plants,  p.  182. 

Exostome : the  oriliec  in  the  outer  coat  of  the  ovule  ; p.  122. 

Explanate : spread  or  flattened  out. 

Exteried : protruding  out  of,  as  the  stamens  out  of  the  corolla  of  fig.  201. 
Erstipulate : destitute  of  stipules. 

Extra-axillary : said  of  a branch  or  hud  a little  out  of  the  axil ; as  the  upper 
accessory  buds  of  the  Butternut,  p.  27,  tig.  52. 

Extrtirse : turned  outwards  ; the  anther  is  extiorse  when  fastened  to  tlie  filament 
on  the  side  next  the  pistil,  and  opening  on  the  outer  side,  os  in  Iris  ; p.  113. 

Falcate : scythe-shaped ; a flat  hotly  curved,  its  edges  parallel. 

Family:  p.  176. 

Farinaceous:  mealy  in  texture.  Fdrinom : covered  with  a mealy  powder. 
Fiisdate : banded  ; also  applied  to  monstrous  stems  which  grow  flat. 

Fascicle : a close  cluster  ; p.  83. 

Fascicled,  Fasciculated:  growing  in  a bundle  or  tuft,  ns  the  leaves  of  Pine 
and  Larch  (fig  139,  140),  the  roots  of  Pieonv  and  Dahlia,  fig.  60. 

Fastiyiale : close,  parallel,  anil  upright,  as  the  branches  of  Lombardy  Poplar. 
Faux  (plural,  fauces)  : the  throat  of  a calyx,  corolla,  &c. 

Faceulale,  Fdvtm : lioneyeombcd  ; same  as  alveolate. 

Feather- veined : where  the  veins  of  a leaf  spring  from  along  the  sides  of  a mid- 
rib ; p.  57,  fig.  86  - 94. 

Female  (flowers)  : with  pistils  and  no  stamens. 

Fendstrute : pierced  with  one  or  more  large  holes,  like  windows. 

Femiyineout,  or  Ferruyinous:  resembling  iron-rust ; red -grayish. 

Fertile:  fruit-bearing,  or  capable  of  producing  fruit;  also  said  of  anthers  when 
they  product  good  pollen. 

Fertilisation  : the  process  by  which  pollen  causes  the  embryo  to  lie  formed. 

Fibre,  p.  145.  Fibrous : containing  much  fibre,  or  composed  of  fibres. 
Fibrillose:  formed  of  small  fibres. 

Fibrine,  p.  165. 

Fiddle -sha peel : obovate  with  a deep  recess  on  each  side. 

Filament:  the  stalk  of  a stamen  ; p.  86,  fig.  170,  a;  also  any  slender  thread- 
shaped  appendage. 

Filameutose,  or  Filamentous : bearing  or  formed  of  slender  threads. 

Filiform  : thread-shaped  ; long,  slender,  and  cylindrical. 

Fimbriate:  fringed  ; furnished  with  fringes  { fabrics). 

/ istular  or  Fistidose:  hollow  and  cylindrical,  its  the  leaves  of  the  Onion. 
Flubiiltfonn  or  FUdMate : fan-shaped ; broad,  rounded  at  the  summit,  and  nar- 
rowed at  the  base. 

Fltbjeilale,  or  Ftwjdlifrrm  < long,  narrow,  and  flexible,  like  the  thong  of  a whip; 

or  like  the  runners  (flayeUa)  of  the  Strawberry. 

Ftavescent : yellowish,  or  turning  yellow. 

Hetby : composed  of  firm  pulp  or  fiesh. 

Fleshy  Plants,  p.  47. 
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VU. nto.se,  or  Flexuous:  bonding  gently  in  opposite  dirertions,  in  a zigzag  way. 
Floating : swimming  on  the  surface  of  water. 

Fldccose:  composed,  or  bearing  tufts,  of  woolly  or  long  and  soft  hairs. 

Flora  (the  goddess  of  flowers):  the  plants  of  a country'  or  district,  taken 
together,  or  a work  systematically  describing  them ; p.  3. 

Floral:  relating  to  the  blossom. 

Floral  Envelopes : the  leaves  of  the  flower ; p.  85,  99. 

Floret : a diminutive  flower ; one  of  the  flowers  of  a head  (or  of  the  so-called 
compound  flower)  of  Composite,  p.  106. 

Flower : the  whole  organs  of  reproduction  of  Phamogamous  plants ; p.  84. 
Flower-biul : an  unopened  flower. 

Flowering  Plants,  p.  177.  Flowcrless  Plants,  p.  172,  177. 

Foliaceous  : belonging  to,  or  of  the  texture  or  nature  of,  a leaf  (folium). 

Fdliose : leafy ; abounding  in  leaves. 

Foliolate:  relating  to  or  bearing  leaflets  ( foliola ). 

Fdllicle:  a simple  pod,  opening  down  the  inner  suture  ; p.  131,  fig.  302. 
Follicular : resembling  or  belonging  to  a follicle. 

Food  of  Plants,  p.  160. 

Foramen:  a hole  or  orifice,  as  that  of  the  ovule  ; p.  122. 

Fornix:  little  arched  scales  in  the  throat  of  some  corollas,  as  of  Comfrey. 
Fornicate:  over-arched,  or  arching  over. 

Fdveate:  deeply  pitted.  Fovdblate:  diminutive  of  Joueate. 

Free:  not  united  with  any  other  parts  of  a different  sort ; p.  103. 

Fringed : the  margin  beset  with  slender  appendages,  bristles,  &c. 

Frond:  what  answers  to  leaves  in  Ferns;  the  stem  and  leaves  fused  into  one 
body,  as  in  Duckweed  and  many  Liverworts,  &c. 

Frondescence : the  bursting  into  leaf. 

Frdndose:  frond-bearing  ; like  a frond  : or  sometimes  used  for  leafy. 
Fructification : the  state  of  fruiting.  Organs  of,  p.  76. 

Fruit:  the  matured  ovary'  and  all  it  contains  or  is  connected  with;  p.  126. 
Frutdscent : somewhat  shrubby;  becoming  a shrub  ( frutex). 

Frulicnlose:  like  a small  shrub.  Fruticose:  shrubby;  p.  36. 

Fugacious:  soon  falling  off  or  perishing. 

Fulvous : tawny ; dull  yellow  with  gray. 

Funiculus:  the  stalk  of  a seed  or  ovule;  p.  122. 

Funnel-form,  or  Funnel-shaped:  expanding  gradually  upwards,  like  a funnel 
or  tunnel;  p.  102. 

Furcate:  forked. 

Furfuraceous : covered  with  bran-like  fine  scurf. 

Furrowed : marked  by  longitudinal  channels  or  grooves. 

Fuscous : deep  gray-brown. 

Fusiform : spindle-shaped  ; p.  32. 

Gdlcate:  shaped  like  a helmet  (galea) ; as  the  upper  sepal  of  the  Monkshood, 
fig.  185,  and  the  upper  lip  of  the  corolla  of  Dead-Nettle,  fig.  209. 
GamopeVdons:  of  united  petals  ; same  as  monojtetidons,  and  a better  word  , p.  10— 
Gamopligllons : formed  of  united  leaves.  Gumosc'palous : formed  of  united  sepals. 
Gelatine,  p.  165. 
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Geminate:  twin  ; in  pairs  ; as  the  flowers  of  Linnaea. 

Gemma  : a bud. 

Gemmation : the  state  of  budding,  or  the  arrangement  of  parts  in  the  hud. 
GSmmule:  a small  bud  ; the  buds  of  Mosses  ; the  plumule,  p.  6. 

Geniculate:  bent  abruptly,  like  a knee  (yenu),  as  many  stems. 

Genus : a kind  ; a rank  above  species;  p.  175,  176. 

Generic  Names,  p.  178.  Generic  Character,  p.  181. 

Geoi/ra/ihical  Botany : tho  study  of  plants  in  their  geographical  relations,  p.  3. 
Germ : a growing  point ; a young  bud ; sometimes  the  same  as  embryo ; p.  136. 
Germen : the  old  name  for  ovary. 

Germination : the  development  of  a plantlet  from  the  seed  ; p.  5,  137. 

Gib' ans : more  tumid  at  one  place  or  on  one  side  than  the  other. 

Glabrate : becoming  glabrous  with  age,  or  almost  glabrous. 

Glabrous : smooth,  i.  e.  having  no  hairs,  bristles,  or  other  pubescent^. 

Gludiate:  sword-shaped  ; as  the  leaves  of  Iris,  fig.  134. 

Glands:  small  cellular  organs  which  sex- re  to  oily  or  aromatic  or  other  products-, 
they  are  sometimes  sunk  in  the  leaves  or  rind,  as  in  tho  Orange,  Prickly 
Ash,  &e. ; sometimes  on  the  surface  as  small  projections ; sometimes  raised 
on  hairs  or  bristles  ( glandular  hairs,  ,(r. ),  as  in  the  Swcetbrier  and  Sun- 
dew. The  name  is  also  given  to  nny  small  swellings,  &c.,  whether  they 
secrete  anything  or  not. 

Glandular,  Gland  alone : furnished  with  glands,  or  gland-like. 

Gians  (Gland) : the  acorn  or  mast  of  Oak  and  similar  fruits. 

Gin  acescent : slightly  glaucous,  or  bluish-gray.  • 

Glaucous:  covered  with  a bloom , viz.  with  a fine  white  powder  that  rubs  off,  liko 
that  on  a fresh  phrtn,  or  a cahhagc-leaf. 

Globose:  spherical  in  form,  or  nearly  so.  Globular .-  nearly  globose. 

Glochuliate  (hairs  or  bristles):  barbed;  tipped  with  barbs,  or  with  a doublo 
hooked  point. 

Glomerate : closely  aggregated  into  a dense  cluster. 

Gldmerule : a dense  head-like  cluster;  p.  83. 

Glossology : the  department  of  Botany  in  which  technical  terms  are  explained. 
Glumaceous : glumc-like,  or  glume-bearing. 

Glume:  Glumes  are  the  husks  or  floral  coverings  of  Grasses,  or,  particularly, 
the  outer  husks  or  bracts  of  each  spikclct.  (Manual,  p.  535  ) 

Glmndles:  the  inner  husks,  or  pales?,  of  Grasses. 

Gluten:  a vegetable  product  containing  nitrogen  ; p.  165. 

Granular:  com[K>scd  of  grains.  Granule : a small  grain. 

Grouth,  p 138. 

Grumons  or  Grumose : formed  of  coarse  clustered  grains. 

Giittale : spotted,  as  if  tiv  drops  of  something  colored. 

Gymnocdqious : naked-fruited. 

Gymnos/nirmous : naked-seeded;  p.  121. 

Gymnospenme , or  Gyrnnos/iennous  Plants,  p.  184  ; Manual,  p.  xxiii. 

Gyiulndrous : with  stamens  borne  on,  i.  c.  united  with,  the  pistil;  p.  Ill,  fig.  226. 
Gynaxiuu i : a name  for  the  pistils  of  a flower  taken  altogether. 

Gynobase a particular  receptacle  or  support  of  the  pistils,  or  of  the  carpels  of 
a compound  ovary,  as  in  Geranium,  fig.  277,  278. 
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Gynophore:  a stalk  raising  a pistil  above  the  stamens,  as  in  die  Clcome  Family, 
p.  276. 

Gyrate : coiled  in  a cirelo  : same  as  circinale. 

Gy  rose:  strongly  bent  to  and  fro. 

Habit : tbc  general  aspect  of  a plant,  or  its  mode  of  growth. 

Habitat : the  situation  in  which  a plant  grows  in  a wild  state. 

Hairs:  hair-like  projections  or  appendages  of  the  surfuce  of  plants. 

Hairy : beset  with  hairs,  especially  longish  ones.  ' 

Halberd-shaped,  or  Halberd-headed:  see  hastate. 

Halved:  when  appearing  as  if  one  half  of  the  body  were  cut  away. 

Hamate  or  Hamose : hooked  ; the  end  of  a slender  body  bent  round. 

Hdmulose : bearing  a small  hook  ; a diminutive  of  the  last. 

Hastate  or  Hostile:  shaped  like  a halberd;  furnished  withaspreading  lobe  on 
each  side  at  the  base  ; p.  59,  fig.  97. 

Heart-shaped : of  the  shape  of  a heart  as  commonly  painted  ; p.  58,  fig.  90. 
Heart-wood : the  older  or  matured  wood  of  exogenous  trees;  p.  153. 

Helicoid : coiled  like  a helix  or  snail-shell. 

Helmet:  the  upper  sepal  of  Monkshood  in  this  shape,  fig.  185,  &c. 

Ileini-  (in  compounds  from  the  Greek) : half ; c.  g.  Hemispherical,  &c. 

He'micarp:  half-fruit,  or  one  carpel  of  an  Umbelliferous  plant 

Hemftropous  or  llemilropul  (ovule  or  seed) : nearly  same  as  amphitropous,  p.  123. 

Hepta-  (in  words  of  Greek  origin) : seven;  as, 

Heptdyynons ? with  seven  pistils  or  styles. 

HepUSmerous : its  parts  in  sevens.  Heptdndrous : having  seven  stamens. 

Herb,  p.  20. 

Herbaceous : of  the  texture  of  comriion  herbage  ; not  woody ; p.  36. 

Herbarium:  the  botanist’s  arranged  collection  of  dried  plants;  p.  201. 
Hermaphrodite  (flower) : having  both  stamens  and  pistils  in  the  same  blossom ; 
same  as  perfect;  p.  89. 

Heterocdrpous : bearing  fruit  of  two  sorts  or  shapes,  as  in  Amphicarpten. 
Htterdyamous : bearing  two  or  more  sorts  of  flowers  as  to  their  stamens  and 
pistils ; as  in  Aster,  Daisy,  and  Coreopsis. 

Ileteromdrphous : of  two  or  more  shapes. 

Hetenflropous,  or  ITetetxftrnpal  (ovule) : the  same  as  amphitrojmus ; p.  123. 

ITera-  (in  Greek  compounds) : six;  ns 

Jlexdrjonal : six-angled.  Hexdyynous : with  six  pistils  or  styles. 

JTexdmerous : its  parts  in  sixes.  Jlexdndrous : with  six  stamens. 

Hexdpterous:  six-winged. 

Hilar:  belonging  to  the  hiltim. 

Hilum:  the  scar  of  the  seed  ; its  place  of  attachment  ; p.  122,  135. 

Hi) > pomp ifo rm : horseshoe-shaped. 

Hirsute:  hairy  with  stiflish  or  beard-like  hairs. 

Hispid:  bristly;  beset  with  stiff  hairs.  Hispidulous  is  a diminutive  of  it. 

Hoary  : gravish-white  ; see  cavescent,  &c. 

Homdgamous : a head  or  cluster  with  flowers  all  of  one  kind,  as  in  Eupntorium. 
Homogeneous : uniform  in  nature;  all  of  otic  kind. 

Ilomomdllons  (leaves,  &e.)  : originating  all  round  a stem,  but  all  bent  or  curved 
round  to  one  side. 
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ITomomdrphous : all  of  one  shape. 

Homdtroimis  or  Homtftropal  (embryo) : enrved  with  the  seed ; curved  one  way- 
Hood:  same  as  helmet  or  galea.  Hooded:  hood-shaped  ; sec  nu-tdlate? 
nookid:  same  as  hamate. 

Horn : a spur  or  some  similar  appendage.  Horny : of  the  texture  of  horn. 
llortus  Siccus:  an  herbarium,  or  collection  of  dried  plants;  p.  201. 

Ifumifuse : spread  over  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

Hyaline : transparent,  or  partly  so. 

Hybrid:  a cross-breed  between  two  allied  species. 
llypocrattfriform : salver-shaped;  p.  101,  lig.  202,  208. 

Jlypoycean : produced  under  ground. 

Hypdjyno’is : inserted  under  the  pistil;  p.  103,  tig.  212. 

Icosdndroxu : having  12  or  more  stamens  inserted  on  the  calyx. 

Imbricate,  Imbricated,  Imbrictitive:  overlapping  one  another,  like  tiles  or  shingles 
on  a roof,  as  the  scales  of  the  involucre  of  Zinnia,  &e.,  or  the  bud-scales  of 
Horscchcsnut  (fig.  48)  and  Hickory  (fig.  49).  In  activation,  where  some 
leaves  of  the  calyx  or  corolla  are  overlapp'd  oti  both  sides  by  others ; p.  109. 
Immarginate : destitute  of  a rim  or  border. 

Immersed:  growing  wholly  under  water. 

Impari-pinnate:  pinnate  with  a single  leaflet  nt  the  apex  ; p.  63,  fig.  126. 
Imperfect  jloicers : wanting  cither  stamens  or  pistils  ; p.  89. 

Inequilateral:  unequal-sided,  as  the  leaf  of  u Begonia. 

Inca  nous ; hoary  with  white  pubescence.  * 

Incised:  rut  rather  deeply  and  irregularly  ; p.  62. 

Included:  enclosed ; when  the  part  in  question  does  not  project  beyond  another. 
Incomplete  Flou-er:  wanting  calyx  or  corolla ; p.  90. 

Incrassated:  thickened. 

Incumbent:  leaning  or  resting  upon:  the  cotyledons  are  incumbent  when  the 
back  of  one  of  them  ties  against  the  radicle;  the  anthers  are  incumbent 
when  turned  or  looking  inwards,  p.  113. 

Incurred:  gradually  curving  inwards. 

Indefinite:  not  uniform  in  number,  or  too  numerous  to  mention  (over  12). 
Indefinite  or  Indeterminate  Inflorescence : p.  7 7. 

Indehtscent : not  splitting  open  ; i.  e.  not  dehiscent;  p.  127. 

Indigenous : native  to  the  country. 

Individuals:  p.  173. 

lnddplicate:  with  the  edges  turned  inwards;  p.  109. 

Inddsium:  the  shield  or  covering  of  a fruit-dot  of  a Fern.  (Manual,  p 588  ) 
Inferior:  growing  below  some  other  organ  ; p.  104,  121. 

Inflated:  turgid  and  bladdery. 

Inflexed:  bent  inwards. 

Injlorescence : the  arrangement  of  flowers  on  the  stem  ; p.  76. 

Infraaxillary : situated  beneath  the  axil. 

Infundtbuliform  or  Infundibular:  funnel-shaped;  p.  102,  fig.  199. 

Innate  (anther)  : attached  by  its  base  to  the  very  apex  of  the  filament;  p.  113. 
Innovation:  an  incomplete  young  shoot,  especially  iu  Mosses. 

Inonjanic  Constituents,  p.  160. 
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Insertion  : the  place  or  the  mode  of  attachment  of  an  organ  to  its  support ; p.  72. 
Intercellular  Passages  or  S/>aces , p.  143,  fig.  341. 

Internode:  Hie  part  of  a stem  between  two  nodes  ; p.  42. 

Interrupted! g pinnate:  pinnate  with  small  leaflets  intermixed  with  larger  ones, 
as  in  Water  Avcns. 

Intra/uliaceous  (stipules,  &c.) : placed  between  the  leaf  or  petiole  and  the  stem. 
Introrse:  turned  or  facing  inwards,  i.  e.  towards  the  axis  of  the  flower;  p.  113. 
Inverse  or  Inverted:  where  the  apex  is  in  the  direction  opposite  to  that  of  tho 
organ  it  is  compared  with. 

Involucel : a partial  or  small  involucre;  p.  81. 

Involucellate : furnished  with  an  involucel. 

Involucrute:  furnished  with  an  involucre. 

Involucre : a whorl  or  set  of  bracts  around  a flower,  umbel,  or  head  ; p.  79. 
Involute,  in  vernation,  p.  7G  : rolled  inwards  from  the  edges. 

Irregular  Flowers,  p.  91. 

Jointed:  separate  or  separable  at  ono  or  more  places  into  pieces;  p.  64,  &. c. 

Keel : a projecting  ridge  on  a surface,  like  the  keel  of  a boat;  the  two  anterior 
petals  of  a papilionaceous  corolla;  p.  105,  fig.  217,  218,  k. 

Keeled:  furnished  with  a keel  or  sharp  longitudinal  ridge. 

Kernel  of  the  ovule  and  seed,  p.  122,  130. 

Kidney-shaped:  resembling  the  outline  of  a kidney ; p.  59,  fig.  100. 

Ixibtflluni : the  odd  petal  in  the  Orchis  Family. 

Labiate:  same  as  bilabiate  or  two-lipped  ; p.  105. 

Lactniate:  slashed;  cut  into  deep  narrow  lobes  (called  lacinicv). 

Lactescent:  producing  milky  juice,  as  does  the  Milkweed,  &c. 

Lacunose : full  of  holes  or  gaps. 

LtEvignte:  smooth  as  if  polished. 

Lamellar  or  Lamellate:  consisting  of  flat  plates  (lamella). 

Lamina  : a plate  or  blade : the  blade  of  a leaf,  &c.,  p 54. 

Lanate  : woolly ; clothed  with  long  and  soft  entangled  hairs. 

Lanceolate : lance-slmpcd  ; p.  58,  fig.  86. 

Ixinuginous : cottony  or  woolly. 

Latent  buds:  concealed  or  undeveloped  buds;  p.  26,  27. 

Lateral:  belonging  to  the  side. 

Latex:  the  milky  juice,  &c.  of  plants. 

Lax:  loose  in  texture,  or  sparse ; the  opposite  of  crowded. 

Leaf,  p.  49.  Leaf-buds,  p.  20,  27. 

Leaflet:  one  of  the  divisions  or  blades  of  a compound  leaf;  p.  64. 

Leaf-like:  same  as  foliaceous. 

Leathery  : of  about  the  consistence  of  leather ; coriaceous. 

Legume:  a simple  pod,  dehiscent  into  two  pieces,  like  that  of  the  Pea,  p.  131, 
fig.  303  ; the  fruit  of  tho  Pea  Family  (Legumirume),  of  whatever  shape. 
Legumine,  p.  165. 

Leguminous : belonging  to  legumes,  or  to  the  Leguminous  Family. 

Lenticular:  lens-shaped;  i.  c.  flattish  and  convex  on  both  sides. 
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Ldpidote : leprous  ; covered  with  scurfy  scales. 

Liber:  the  inner,  fibrous  bark  of  Exogenous  plants;  p.  152. 

Ligneous,  or  Lit/ nose : woody  in  texture. 

LiyuhUe:  furnished  with  a ligule  ; p.  106. 

Lirjtde:  the  strap-shaped  corolla  in  many  Composite,  p.  106,  fig.  220;  the 
little  membranous  appendage  at  the  summit  of  the  lenf-slieatbs  of  most 
Grasses. 

Limb:  the  blade  ot  a leaf,  petal,  &e. ; p.  54,  102. 

Linear:  narrow  and  flat,  tho  margins  parallel;  p.  5S,  fig.  85. 

Llneaie. : marked  with  parallel  lines.  Lineolate:  marked  with  minute  lines. 
Lint/ulale,  Linguiform : tongue-shaped. 

Lip:  the  principal  lobes  of  a bilabiate  corolla  or  calyx,  p.  105  ; the  odd  and 
peculiar  petal  in  the  Orchis  Family. 

Ijobe : any  projection  or  division  (especially  a rounded  one)  of  a leaf,  &c. 
Locdtlus  (plural  loctUi) : a small  cell,  or  compartment  of  a cell,  of  an  ovary  or 
anther. 

locular : relating  to  the  cell  or  compartment  {loculus)  of  an  ovary,  &e. 

Loculicidal  (dehiscence) : splitting  down  through  the  middle  of  the  back  of  each 
cell ; p.  1.32,  fig  305. 

LyOctUla:  a name  for  the  spikelet  of  Grasses. 

Ldment:  a pod  which  separates  transversely  into  joints;  p.  131,  fig.  304. 
Lomentdceous : pertaining  to  or  resembling  a foment. 

Ldrate : thong-shaped. 

Lunate:  crescent-shaped.  Lnnulate : diminutive  of  lunate. 

Lyrate : lyre-shaped ; a pinnatifid  leaf  of  an  obovate  or  spatulate  outline,  tho 
end-lobe  large  and  roundish,  and  the  lower  lobes  small,  as  in  Winter- 
Cress  and  Radish,  fig.  59. 

Mace:  the  aril  of  the  Nutmeg;  p.  135. 

Mdculate.:  spotted  or  blotched. 

Male  (flowers) : having  stamens  but  no  pistiL 
Mdmmose:  breast-shaped. 

Marcescent : withering  without  falling  off. 

Marginal : belonging  to  the  edge  or  margin. 

Marginate : margined,  with  an  edge  different  from  the  rest 
Masked:  see  personate. 

Median  : belonging  to  the  middle. 

MetluHary:  belonging  to,  or  of  the  nature  of  pith  ( medulla ) ; pithy. 

Metlullary  Rays:  the  silver-grain  of  wood  ; p.  151. 

Medullary  Sheath:  a set  of  ducts  just  around  the  pith;  p.  151. 

Membra  run- eons  or  Me'mbranous:  of  the  texture  of  membrane;  thin  and  more  or 
less  translucent 
Meniscoid : crescent-shaped. 

M&icarp  : one  carpel  of  the  fruit  of  an  Umbelliferous  plant. 

Merismatic:  separating  into  parts  by  the  formation  of  partitions  within. 

Misocarp : the  middle  part  of  a pericarp,  when  that  is  distinguishable  into  three 
layers  ; p.  1 28. 

Mesupldceum : the  middle  or  green  bark. 

19  * 
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Micropyle : the  closed  orifice  of  the  seed  ; p.  135. 

Midrib:  the  middle  or  main  rib  of  a leaf;  p.  55. 

M ilk- Vessels : p.  148. 

Miniate : vermilion-colored. 

M (inform:  mitre-shaped;  in  the  form  of  a peaked  cap. 

Monaddlphous : stamens  united  by  their  filaments  into  one  set;  p.  111. 
Mondndrous  (flower) : having  only  one  stamen;  p.  112. 

Mondiform : necklace-shaped ; a cylindrical  body  contracted  at  intervals. 
Monochlamtjdeous : having  only  one  floral  envelope,  i.  e.  calyx  but  no  corolla,  as 
Anemone,  fig.  179,  and  Castor-oil  Plant,  fig.  178. 

Monocotyle'donous  (embryo) : with  only  one  cotyledon;  p.  16,  137. 
ifonocotyledonous  Plants,  p.  150,  192. 

Monoecious,  or  Monoicous  (flower) : having  stamens  or  pistils  only;  p.  90. 
Mondgynous  (flower) : having  only  otic  pistil,  or  one  style;  p.  116. 

Monope'lalous  (flower) : with  the  corolla  of  one  piece;  p.  101. 

Monophyllous : one-leaved,  or  of  one  piece  ; p.  102. 

Monosejtalous : a calyx  of  one  piece;  i.  e.  with  the  sepals  united  into  one  body; 

p.  101. 

Monospdrmous : one-seeded. 

Monstrosity : an  unnatural  deviation  from  the  usual  structure  or  form. 

Morphology : the  department  of  botany  which  treats  of  the  forms  which  an  organ 
(say  a leaf)  may  assume;  p.  28. 

Mucronate : tipped  with  an  abrupt  short  point  ( mucro ) ; p.  60,  fig.  111. 
MucrdnuUite : tipped  with  a minute  abrupt  point;  a diminutive  of  the  last. 

Multi-,  in  composition  : many  ; as 

Multangular : many-angled.  Multidpital : many-headed,  &e. 

Multifarious : in  many  rows  or  ranks.  Multi  fid:  many-cleft;  p.  62. 

Multildcular : many-celled.  Multis&ial : in  many  rows. 

Multiple  Fruits,  p.  133. 

Miiricate : beset  with  short  and  hard  points. 

Muriform : wall-like;  resembling  courses  of  bricks  in  a wall. 

Muscology : the  part  of  descriptive  botany  which  treats  of  Mosses  (i.  e.  Muse i). 
Mulicous : pointless ; beardless ; unarmed. 

Mycdlium  : the  spawn  of  Fungi ; i.  e.  the  filaments  from  which  Mushrooms,  &c. 
originate. 

Niipiform:  turnip-shaped;  p.  31,  fig.  57. 

Natural  System:  p.  195. 

Naturalized:  introduced  from  a foreign  country,  but  growing  perfectly  wild  and 
propagating  freely  by  seed. 

Navicular:  boat-slmped,  like  the  glumes  of  most  Grasses. 

Necklace-shaped:  looking  like  a string  of  beads  ; see  monifiform. 

Nectar : the  honey,  &o.  secreted  by  glands,  or  by  any  part  of  the  corolla. 
Nectariferous:  honey -bearing ; or  having  a nectary. 

Nectary : the  old  name  for  petals  and  other  parts  of  the  flower  when  of  unusual 
sliapc,  especially  when  honey-bearing.  So  the  hollow  spur-shaped  petals  of 
Columbine  were  called  nectaries;  also  the  curious  long-clawed  petals  of 
Monkshood,  fig.  1 86,  &c. 
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Needle-shaped:  long,  slender,  and  rigid,  like  the  leaves  of  Tines;  p.  68,  fig.  140. 
Nerve:  a name  for  the  ribs  or  veins  of  leaves,  when  simple  and  parallel ; p.  56. 
Nerved : famished  with  nerves,  or  simple  and  parallel  ribs  or  veins  ; p.  56,  fig.  84. 
Netted-txined : furnished  with  branching  veins  forming  network;  p.  56,  fig.  83. 
Nodding  (in  Latin  form,  Nutant)  : bending  so  that  the  summit  hangs  downward. 
Node:  a knot ; the  “joints  ” of  a stem,  or  the  part  whence  a leaf  or  a pair  of 
leaves  springs  ; p.  40. 

Nodose : knotty  or  knobby.  Nodulose : furnished  with  little  knobs  or  knots. 
Normal : according  to  rule  ; the  pattern  or  natural  way  according  to  sonic  law. 
Notate:  marked  with  spots  or  lines  of  a different  color. 

Nucamentaceous : relating  to  or  resembling  a small  nut. 

Nuciform : nut-shaped  or  nut-like.  Nueule  : a small  nut. 

Nucleus:  the  kernel  of  an  ovule  (p.  122)  or  seed  (p.  136)  of  a cell ; p.  140. 

Nut : a hard,  mostly  one-seeded  indchlsccnt  fruit ; as  a chestnut,  butternut, 
acorn  ; p.  130,  fig.  .299. 

Nutlet : a little  nut ; or  the  stone  of  a dni|>c. 

Ob-  (meaning  over  against)  : when  prefixed  to  Words,  signifies  inversion ; as, 
Obcompresml : flattened  the  opposite  of  the  usual  wav. 

ObcOrdntr : heart-diapcd  with  the  broad  and  notched  end  at  the  apex  instead  of 
the  base;  p.  60,  fig.  109. 

Ob/uncaJnte : lance-shaped  with  the  tapering  point  downwards;  p.  58,  fig.  91. 
Oblique:  applied  to  leaves,  &c.  means  unequal-sided. 

Oblong:  from  two  to  four  times  as  long  as  broad,  and  more  or  less  elliptical 
in  outline  ; p.  58,  fig.  87. 

OUtuatc : inversely  ovate,  the  broad  end  upward  ; p.  58,  fig.  93. 

Obtuse:  blunt,  or  round  at  the  end  ; p.  60,  fig.  105. 

Obverse : same  as  inverse. 

Obvolule  (in  the  bud) : when  the  margins  of  one  leaf  alternately  overlap  those  of 
the  opposite  one. 

6ch rente furnished  with  ochreir  (boots),  or  stipules  in  the  form  of  sheaths;  as 
in  Polygonum,  p.  69,  fig.  137. 

OchroUnkous : yellowish-white;  dull  cream-color. 

Octo-,  eight,  enters  into  the  composition  of 
Octdgynous : with  eight  pistils  or  styles. 

Octdmerous : its  parts  in  eights.  Octandrous : with  eight  stamens,  &c. 

Offset:  short  branches  next  the  ground  which  take  root ; p.  38. 

One-ribbed,  One-nerved,  &c. : furnished  with  only  a single  rib,  &c.,  &c. 

0/taque,  applied  to  a surface,  means  dull,  not  shining. 

Operndate : furnished  with  a lid  or  cover  ( operculum ),  as  the  capsules  of  Mosses. 
Opposite : said  of  leaves  and  branches  when  on  opposite  sides  of  the  stem  from 
each  other  (i.  c.  in  pair*) ; p.  23,  71.  Stamens  are  opposite  the  petals,  &c. 
when  they  stand  la-fore  them. 

Orbicular,  Orbiculate : circular  in  outline  or  nearly  so ; p.  58. 

Organ:  any  member  of  the  plant,  as  a leaf,  a stamen,  &c.;  p.  1. 

Organs  of  Vegetation,  p.  7 ; of  lleproduction,  p.  77, 

Organized,  Organic:  p.  1,  158,  159,  162. 

Organic  Constituents,  p.  160.  Organic  Structure,  p.  142. 
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Orthtitropous  or  Ortlidtropal  (ovule  or  seed) : p.  122,  135,  fig.  270,  274. 

Osseous : of  a bony  texture. 

Oval:  broadly  elliptical ; p.  88. 

Ovary:  that  part  of  the  pistil  containing  the  ovules  or  future  seeds;  p.  86,  116. 

Ovate : shaped  like  nn  egg  with  the  broader  end  downwards,  or,  iu  plane  sur- 
faces, such  ns  leaves,  like  the  section  of  nn  egg  lengthwise ; p.  58,  fig.  89. 

Ovoid : ovate  or  oval  in  a solid  form. 

Ovule : the  body  which  is  destined  to  become  a seed  ; p.  86,  116,  122. 

Palen  (plurnl  jxileic)  : chaff ; the  inner  husks  of  Grasses  ; the  chaff  or  bracts  on 
the  receptacle  of  many  Composite,  as  Coreopsis,  fig.  220,  and  Sunflower. 

Paleaceous : furnished  with  chaff,  or  chaffy  in  texture. 

Palmate : when  leaflets  or  the  divisions  of  a leaf  all  spread  from  the  apex  of  tho 
petiole,  like  the  hand  with  the  outspread  fingers  ; p.  167,  fig.  129,  &c. 

Palmatcly  (veined,  lobed,  &c.)  : in  a palmate  manner;  p.  57,  63,  65. 

PandAriform:  fiddle-shaped  (which  see). 

Panicle : an  open  cluster ; like  a raceme,  but  more  or  less  compound ; p.  81, 
fig.  163.  * 

Panicled,  Paniculate:  arranged  in  panicles,  or  like  a panicle. 

Papery : of  about  the  consistence  of  letter-paper. 

Papilionaceous:  butterfly-shaped;  applied  to  such  a corolla  as  that  of  the  Pea 
and  the  Locust-tree;  p.  105,  fig.  217. 

Papilla  (plural  papilla:) : little  nipple-shaped  protuberances. 

Papillate,  Papillose:  covered  with  papilla-. 

Pappus : thistle-down.  The  down  crowning  the  achenium  of  the  Thistle,  and 
other  Composita?,  represents  tho  calyx  ; so  the  scales,  teeth,  chaff,  as  well 
as  bristles,  or  whatever  takes  the  place  of  the  calyx  in  this  family,  are  called 
the  pappus;  fig.  292-296,  p.  130. 

Parallel-veined,  or  nerved  (leaves) : p.  55,  56. 

Pardpliyses : jointed  filaments  mixed  with  the  antheridia  of  Mosses.  (Manual, 
p.  607.) 

Parenchyma : soft  cellular  tissue  of  plants,  like  the  green  pulp  of  leaves. 

Parietal  (placenta:,  &c.) : attached  to  the  walls  (parieles)  of  the  ovary  or  peri- 
carp ; p.  119,  120. 

Parted:  separated  or  cleft  into  parts  almost  to  the  base;  p.  62. 

Partial  involucre,  same  as  an  inroluccl : partial  petiole,  a division  of  a main  leaf- 
stalk or  the  stalk  of  a leaflet : partial  peduncle,  a branch  .of  a peduncle  : par- 
tial umbel,  an  umbcllet,  p.  81. 

Patent : spreading ; open.  Patulous : moderately  spreading. 

Pauci-,  in  composition  : few  ; as  pauciflorous,  few-flowered,  &c. 

Pear-shaped:  solid  obovate,  the  shape  of  a pear. 

Pectinate : pinnatifid  or  pinnately  divided  into  narrow'  and  close  divisions,  like 
the  teeth  of  a comb. 

Pedate : like  a bird’s  foot ; palmate  or  palmatcly  cleft,  with  the  sido  divisions 
again  cleft,  as  in  Viola  pedata,  &e. 

Pedately  cleft,  lobed,  &c. : cut  in  a pedate  way. 

Pedicel : the  stalk  of  each  particular  flower  of  a cluster;  p.  78,  fig.  156. 

Pedicellate,  Pedicelled:  furnished  with  a pedicel. 
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P/diincle:  a flower  stalk,  whether  of  a single  flower  or  of  a flower-cluster ; p.  78. 

PeJanctfd,  Pedunculate : famished  with  a peduncle. 

Peltate:  shield-shaped:  said  of  a leaf,  whatever  its  shape,  when  the  petiole  is 
attached  to  the  lower  side,  somewhere  within  the  margin  ; p.  59,  fig.  109, 178. 

Pendent : hanging.  Pendulous : somewhat  hanging  or  drooping. 

Penirillate : tipped  with  a tuft  of  flue  hairs,  like  a painter's  pencil;  as  tho  stig- 
mas of  some  Grasses. 

Penta-  (in  words  of  Greek  composition) : five  ; as 

Pentdrtynous  : with  five  pistils  or  styles  ; p 116. 

Pentdinerous : with  its  parts  in  fives,  or  on  the  plan  of  five. 

Pentandi-ous  : having  five  stamens  ; p.  112.  Pentdstichous : in  five  ranks. 

Pepo:  a fruit  like  the  Melon  and  Cucumber;  p.  128. 

Perennial:  lasting  from  year  to  year  ; p.  21. 

Perfect  (flower) : having  both  stamens  and  pistils ; p.  89. 

Perfoliate:  passing  through  the  leaf,  in  appearance  ; p.  67,  fig.  131,  132. 

Perforate:  pierced  with  holes,  or  with  transparent  dots  resembling  holes,  ns  an 
Orange-leaf. 

Perianth  : the  leaves  of  the  flower  generally,  especially  when  we  cannot  readily 
distinguish  them  into  calyx  and  corolla ; p.  85. 

Pericarp : the  ripened  ovary  ; the  walls  of  the  fruit , p.  127. 

Pericdr/Hc : belonging  to  the  pericarp. 

Pe'richietk : the  cluster  of  peculiar  leaves  at  the  base  of  the  fruit-stalk  of  Mosses. 

Peridot  tied : belonging  to  the  perichseth. 

Peritjdnimn , Peritjd ne : same  as  [urianth. 

PeritjyMmn  : bodies  around  the  pistil ; applied  to  the  closed  cup  or  hot tlc-sh aped 
body  which  encloses  the  ovary  of  Sedges,  and  to  the  bristles,  little  scales, 
&c.  of  the  flowers  of  some  other  Cyporaceat. 

Perigynous : the  petals  and  stamens  borne  on  the  calyx  ; p.  104,  111. 

Peripheric:  around  the  outside,  or  jwriphery,  of  any  organ. 

Pcrisperm:  a name  for  the  albumen  of  a secii  (p.  136). 

Pdristome : the  fringe  of  teeth,  &c.  around  the  orifice  of  the  capsule  of  Mosses. 
(Manual,  p.  607  ) 

Persistent : remaining  beyond  the  period  when  such  parts  commonly  fall,  as  the 
leaves  of  evergreens,  and  the  calyx,  &c.  of  such  flowers  as  remain  during 
the  growth  of  the  fruit. 

P&sauaU : masked  ; a bilabiate  corolla  with  a projection,  or  palate,  in  the  throat, 
as  of  the  Snapdragon  ; p.  106,  fig.  210,  211. 

Petal : a leaf  of  the  corolla  ; p.  85. 

Petaloid:  petal-like  ; resembling  or  colored  like  petals. 

Petiole : a footstalk  of  a leaf ; a leaf  stalk,  p.  51. 

Petioled,  Petiolate : furnished  with  a petiole. 

Peiidlulute;  said  of  a leaflet,  when  raised  on  its  own  partial  leafstalk. 

Phieiutyainoits,  or  Phanerogamous : plants  bearing  flowers  and  producing  seeds ; 
same  as  Flowering  Plants;  p.  177,  182. 

PhyUddium  (plural  phyllodia)  : a leaf  where  the  blade  is  a dilated  petiole,  as  in 
New  Holland  Acacias  ; p.  69. 

Phyllotdxis,  or  Phyllotary  : the  arrangement  of  leaves  on  the  stem  ; p.  71. 

Physiological  Botany,  Physiology,  p.  3. 
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Pliyton  : a name  used  to  designate  the  pieces  which  by  their  repetition  make  op 
a plant,  theoretically,  viz.  a joint  of  stem  with  its  leaf  or  pair  of  leaves. 

Piliferous:  bearing  n slender  bristle  or  lmir  ( pilum ),  or  beset  with  hairs. 

Pilose : hairy  ; clothed  with  soft  slender  hairs. 

Pinna  : a primary  branch  of  the  petiole  of  a bipinnnte  or  tripinnate  leaf,  as  fig. 
130,  p.  66. 

Pinnule  : a secondary  branch  of  the  petiole  of  abipinnate  or  tripinnate  leaf;  p.  66. 

Pinnate  (leaf)  : when  the  leaflets  arc  arranged  along  the  sides  of  a common  pe- 
tiole ; p.  65,  fig.  126-128. 

Pinnately  lobed,  clejl,  jxtrted,  divided,  &o.,  p.  63. 

Pinndtifid:  same  as  pinnately  cleft ; p.  63,  fig.  119. 

Pistil : the  seed-bearing  organ  of  the  flower  ; p.  86,  1 1 6. 

Pistil/idiwn  : the  body  which  in  Mosses,  Liverworts,  &c.  answers  to  the  pistil. 

Pitchers,  p.  51,  fig.  79,  80. 

Pith  : the  cellular  centre  of  an  exogenous  stem  ; p.  150,  151. 

Pitted : having  small  depressions  or  pits  on  the  surface,  as  many  seeds. 

Placenta : the  surface  or  part  of  the  ovary  to  which  the  ovules  are  attached  ; 

p.  118. 

Plaitid  (in  the  bud)  ; p.  76,  fig.  150 ; p.  110,  fig  225. 

Plane:  flat,  outspread. 

Plicate : same  as  plaited. 

Plumose:  feathery;  when  any  slender  body  (such  as  a bristle  of  a pappus)  is 
beset  with  hairs  along  its  sides,  like  the  plumes  or  the  beard  on  a feather. 

Plumule : the  little  bud  or  first  shoot  of  a germinating  plantlct  above  the  cotyle- 
dons ; p.  6,  fig.  5 ; p.  137. 

Pluri-,  in  composition  : many  or  several  ; as 

Plurifoliolate : with  several  leaflets  ; p.  66. 

Pod:  specially  a legume,  p.  131 ; also  applied  to  any  sort  of  capsule. 

PiSdosperm : the  stalk  of  a seed. 

Pointless:  destitute  of  any  pointed  tip,  such  ns  a mucro,  awn,  acumination,  &c. 

Pollen  : the  fertilizing  powder  of  the  anther  ; p.  8G,  114. 

Pollen-mass : applied  to  the  pollen  when  the  grains  all  cohere  into  a mass,  as  in 
Milkweed  and  Orchis. 

Poly-  (in  compound  words  of  Greek  origin)  : -same  as  multi-  in  those  of  Latin 
origin,  viz  many;  as 

Polyadelphous:  having  the  stamens  united  by  their  filaments  into  several  bun. 
dies ; p.  112. 

Polydndrous : with  numerous  (more  than  20)  stamens  (inserted  on  the  recep- 
tacle) ; p.  112. 

Polycotyl&lonous : having  many  (more  than  two)  cotyledons,  as  Pines;  p.  17, 
137,  fig.  45,  46. 

Polygamous  : having  some  perfect  and  some  separated  flowers,  on  the  same  or  on 
different  individuals,  as  the  Bed  Maple. 

Polygonal : many-angled. 

Polyyynous : with  many  pistils  or  styles  ; p.  1 1 6. 

Polymemus : formed  of  many  parts  of  each  set. 

Polymorphous  : of  several  or  varying  forms. 

Polypelalous  : when  the  petals  are  distinct  or  separate  (whether  few  or  many ) ; 
p.  103. 
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Polyphyllous : many-leaved  ; formed  of  several  distinct  pieces,  as  the  calyx  of 
Sedum,  fig.  168,  Flax,  fig.  174,  &e. 

PolysS/ialous:  same  as  the  last  when  applied  to  the  calyx  ; p.  103. 

Po/yspermous : many-seeded. 

Pome:  the  apple,  pear,  and  similar  fleshy  fruits  ; p.  128. 

Porous:  full  of  holes  or  pores. 

Pouch  : the  silicle  or  short  pod,  as  of  Shepherd’s  Purse  ; p.  133. 

Prafloration : same  as  (estivation  ; p.  108. 

Profoliation : same  as  vernation  ; p.  7 3. 

Pnrmdrse:  ending  abruptly,  as  if  bitten  off. 

Prickles  : sharp  elevations  of  the  bark,  coming  off  with  it,  ns  of  the  Rose ; p.  39. 
Prickly : bearing  prickles,  or  sharp  projections  like  them. 

Priuiine : the  outer  coat  of  the  covering  of  the  ovule  ; p.  124. 

Primordial : earliest  formed  ; primordial  leaves  are  the  first  after  the  cotyledons. 
P r it'll! til ic : prism-shaped  ; having  three  or  more  angles  bounding  flat  or  hollowed 
sides. 

Process : any  projection  from  the  surface  or  edge  of  a body. 

Procumbent : trailing  on  the  ground ; p 37. 

Produced : extended  or  projecting,  ns  the  upper  sepal  of  a Larkspur  is  produced 
aliove  into  n spur  ; p.  91,  fig.  183. 

Proliferous  (literally,  bearing  offspring)  • where  a new  branch  rises  from  an 
older  one,  or  one  head  or  cluster  of  flowers  out  of  another,  as  in  Ftlago 
Germnnica,  &c. 

Prostrate:  lying  flat  on  the  ground. 

Prdteine : a vegetable  product  containing  nitrogen  ; p.  163. 

Prdlo/iiasM : the  soft  nitrogenous  lining  or  contents  of  cells  ; p.  165. 

Pniinose,  Pruinnte : frosted  ; covered  with  a powder  like  hoar-frost. 

Puhe'rulent : covered  with  fine  and  short,  almost  imperceptible  down. 

Pubescent:  liuirv  or  downy,  especially  with  fine  and  soft  hairs  or  pubescence. 
Pulverulent,  or  Pulcavccous : dusted ; covered  with  fine  powder,  or  what  looks 
like  such. 

Pulrnuite  : cushioned,  or  shaped  like  a cushion. 

Punctate  : dotted,  either  with  minute  holes  or  what  look  as  such  (as  the  leaves  of 
St.  John's-wort  and  the  Orange),  or  with  minute  projecting  dots. 

Pungent : very  hard,  and  sharp-pointed  ; prickly- pointed. 

Putdmen : the  stone  of  a drupe,  or  the  shell  of  a nut ; p.  128. 

Pyramidal:  shaped  like  a pyramid. 

Pyiene,  Pyrdna:  a seed-like  nutlet  or  stone  of  a small  drupe. 

Pycis,  Pyxidium : a pod  opening  round  horizontally  by  a lid  ; p.  133,  fig.  298,  311. 

Qiadn-,  in  words  of  Latin  origin  ■ four;  as 

Q/uidi  angular : four-angied  Q iadnfoUate  : four-leaved. 

QfUid rijid : four-cleft ; p 62. 

Qaatdrmte  in  fours.  Qutnate;  in  fives. 

Qninnlndal:  in  a quincunx  ; when  the  parts  in  (estivation  are  five,  two  of  them 
outside,  two  inside,  and  one  half  out  and  half  in,  as  shown  in  the  calvx, 
fig.  224. 

Quintuple  : five  fold. 
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Race:  a marked  variety  which  may  he  perpetuated  from  seed  ; p.  174. 

Raceme:  a flower-cluster,  with  one-flowered  pedicels  arranged  along  the  sides  of 
a general  peduncle  ; p.  78,  fig.  156. 

Racemose : bearing  racemes,  or  raeeinc-liko. 

Rachis : see  rhachis. 

Radial:  belonging  to  the  ray. 

Radiate,  or  Radiant:  furnished  with  ray-flowers  ; p.  107. 

Radical:  belonging  to  the  root,  or  apparently  coming  from  the  root. 

, Rddicant : rooting,  taking  root  on  or  above  the  ground,  like  die  stems  of  Trum- 
pet-Creeper and  Poison-Ivy. 

Rudicels : little  roots  or  rootlets. 

Radicle  : the  stem-part  of  the  embryo,  the  lower  end  of  which  forms  the  root ; p 
6,  fig.  4,  &e. ; p.  137. 

Rameal : belonging  to  a branch.  Ramose:  full  of  branches  (rami). 

Rdmulose:  full  of  branchlcts  ( ramuli ). 

Raphe : see  rhaphe. 

Rap : the  marginal  flowers  of  a head  (as  of  Coreopsis,  p.  107,  fig.  219)  or  cluster 
(as  of  Hydrangea,  fig.  167),  when  different  from  the  rest,  especially  when 
ligulate,  and  diverging  (like  rays  or  sunbeams) ; the  branches  of  an  umbel, 
which  diverge  from  a centre;  p.  79. 

Receptacle:  the  axis  or  support  of  a flower;  p.  86,  124;  the  common  axis  or 
support  of  a head  of  flowers  ; fig.  230. 

Reclined:  turned  or  curved  downwards;  nearly  recumbent. 

Recurved:  curved  outwards  or  backwards. 

Reduplicate  (in  aestivation) : valvate  with  the  margins  turned  outwards,  p.  109. 
Re  flexed : bent  outwards  or  backwards. 

Refracted:  bent  suddenly,  so  as  to  appear  broken  at  the  bend. 

Regular:  all  the  parts  similar;  p.  89. 

Rdniform:  kidney-shaped;  p.  58,  fig.  100. 

Repa'nd : wavy-margined  ; p.  62,  fig.  115. 

Re'pent:  creeping,  i.  e.  prostrate  and  rooting  underneath. 

Rcplttm  : the  persistent  frame  of  some  pods  (as  of  Prickly  Poppy  and  Cress), 
after  the  valves  fall  away. 

Reproduction,  organs  of : all  that  pertains  to  the  flower  and  fruit ; p.  76. 
Resupinate : inverted,  or  appearing  as  if  upside  down,  or  reversed. 

Reticulated : the  veins  forming  network,  as  in  fig.  50,  83. 

Relroflexed : bent  backwards  ; same  as  re  flexed. 

Refuse : blunted ; the  apex  not  only  obtuse,  but  somewhat  indented ; p.  60, 
flg.  107. 

Rdvolute : rolled  backwards,  as  the  margins  of  many  leaves  ; p.  76. 

Rhachis  (the  backbone)  : the  axis  of  n spike,  or  other  body  ; p.  78. 

Rhaphe  : the  continuation  of  the  seed-stalk  along  the  side  of  an  nnatropous  ovule 
(p.  12.3)  or  seed  ; fig.  273,  r,  319  and  320,  p. 

Rhdphides : crystals,  especially  needle-shaped  ones,  in  the  tissues  of  plants. 
Rhizdma : a rootstock  ; p.  40,  fig.  64-67. 

Rhomhic : in  the  shape  of  a rhomb.  Ilhomhoahd : approaching  that  shape. 

Rib : the  principal  piece,  or  one  of  the  principal  pieces,  of  the  framework  of  a 
leaf,  p.  55  ; or  any  similar  elevated  line  along  a body. 
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Ring : an  clastic  band  on  the  spore-cases  of  Ferns.  (Manual,  p.  5S7,  plate  9, 
fit'.  2,  3.) 

Ringent : grinning;  gaping  open;  p.  102,  fig  209. 

/.' dtrf,  p.  28. 

Iioot-luiirs,  p.  31,  149. 

Rootlets : small  roots,  or  root-branches  ; p.  29. 

Rootstock:  root-like  trunks  or  portions  of  stems  on  or  under  ground  ; p.  40. 
Rosaceous  : arranged  like  the  petals  of  a rose. 

Rostellate:  bearing  a small  beak  ( rosteilum ). 

Rtistrate:  bearing  a beak  (rostrum)  or  a prolonged  appendage. 

Rtisulale : in  a regular  cluster  of  spreading  leaves,  resembling  a full  or  double 
rose,  as  the  leaves  of  Ilouseleek,  &c. 

Restate : wheel-shaped  : p 101,  fig.  204,  205. 

Rotund : rounded  or  roundish  in  outline. 

Rudimentary  : imperfectly  developed,  or  in  an  early  state  of  development. 

Riiyose  : wrinkled,  roughened  with  wrinkles. 

Ruminated  (albumen)  : penetrated  with  irregular  channels  or  portions  filled  with 
softer  matter,  ns  a nutmeg. 

RUncinate : coarsely  saw-toothed  or  cut.  the.  pointed  teeth  turned  towards  tho 
base  of  the  leaf,  as  the  leaf  of  a Dandelion. 

Runner : a slender  and  prostrate  branch,  rooting  at  the  end,  or  at  the  joiuts,  us 
of  a Strawberry,  p.  38. 

Sac  : any  closed  membrane,  or  a deep  purse-shaped  cavity. 

Sdgittate : arrowhead-shaped  ; p 59,  fig.  95. 

Stdi-er-sha/vd,  or  Stdvtr-Jbrm : with  a border  spreading  at  right  angles  to  a slen- 
der tube,  as  the  corolla  of  Phlox,  p.  101,  fig.  208,  202. 

. Samara ; a wing-fruit,  or  key,  as  of  Maple,  p.  5,  fig.  I,  Ash,  p.  131,  fig  300,  and 
Elm,  fig.  301. 

Sitmamid : like  a samara  or  key-fruit. 

Sap:  the  juices  of  plants  generally.  Ascending  or  crude  sap;  p 161,  168. 
Elaborated  sup,  that  w hich  has  been  digested  or  assimilated  by  the  plant ; 
p.  162,  169. 

Sdrcocarp:  the  fleshy  part  of  a stone-fruit,  p 128. 

Sarmentdctous : bearing  loug  and  flexible  twigs  (garments),  either  spreading  or 
procumbent. 

Saw-toothni  : see  serrate. 

Scd brous : rough  or  harsh  to  the  touch. 

Seaidri/orm  : with  cross-bands,  resembling  the  steps  of  a ladder. 

Sales  : of  buds,  p.  22,  50  ; of  bulbs,  &c.(  p.  40,  46,  50. 

Scaly : furnished  with  scales,  or  scale-like  in  texture  ; p.  46,  &c. 

Scandrnt : climbing;  p.  37. 

Stipe:  a peduncle  rising  from  the  ground,  or  near  it,  as  of  the  stemless  Violets, 
the  Iiloodroot,  &c. 

S'dpijbrm : seape-like. 

Stir  of  the  seed,  p.  135.  Teaf-srars,  p.  21. 

Sedrious  or  Scariose : thin,  dry,  and  tuembruuous. 

SeMform  • resembling  sawdust. 
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Sc&rpioid  or  Scorpioidal : curved  or  circinutc  nt  the  end,  like  the  tail  of  a scor- 
pion, as  the  inflorescence  of  Heliotrope. 

Scrobiculate : pitted  ; excavated  into  shallow  pits. 

Scurf  Scurfiness : minute  scales  on  the  surface  of  many  leaves,  as  of  Goosefoot, 
Buffalo-berry,  &c. 

Scutate : buckler-shaped. 

ScuteHale,  or  Scutdliform  : saucer-shaped  or  platter-shaped. 

Se'cund : one-sided  ; i.  c.  where  flowers,  leaves,  &c.  are  ull  turned  to  one  side. 
Seeundine:  the  inner  coat  of  the  ovule  ; p.  124. 

Seed,  p.  134.  Seed-coats,  p.  134.  Seed-vessel,  p.  127. 

Segment : a subdivision  or  lobe  of  any  cleft  bod)'. 

Segregate : separated  from  each  other. 

Semi-  (in  compound  words  of  Latin  origin)  : half;  as 

Semi-adherent,  as  the  calyx  or  ovary  of  Purslane,  fig.  214.  Snnirordate : half- 
heart-shaped.  Semilunar:  like  a half-moon.  Snniorate:  half-ovate,  &c. 
Sim  ina  l : relating  to  the  seed.  Seminiferous:  seed-bearing. 

Semperrirent : evergreen. 

Sepal : a leaf  or  division  of  the  calyx  ; p.  85. 

Se'paloid : scpal-like.  Sepaline : relating  to  the  sepals. 

Separated  Flowers : those  having  stamens  or  pistils  only ; p.  89. 

Septate:  divided  by  partitions  {septa). 

Se'ptenate : with  parts  in  sevens. 

Septictdal : where  a pod  in  dehiscence  splits  through  the  partitions,  dividing 
each  into  two  layers  ; p.  132,  fig.  30G. 

SepKferous:  bearing  the  partition. 

Septfrarjal : where  the  valves  of  a pod  in  dehiscence  break  away  from  the  par- 
titions ; p.  132. 

Septum  (plural  septa)  : a partition,  as  of  a pod,  &c. 

Serial,  or  Seriate : in  rows ; as  biserial,  in  two  rows,  &c. 

Sericeous:  silky  ; clothed  with  satiny  pubescence. 

SenUinous : happening  late  in  the  season. 

Serrate,  or  Serrated:  tho  margin  cut  into  teeth  ( serratures ) pointing  forwards; 
p 61,  fig.  112. 

Serrulate:  same  as  the  last,  but  with  fine  teeth. 

Sessile : sitting;  without  any  stalk,  ns  a leaf  destitute  of  petiole,  or  an  anther 
destitute  of  filament. 

Seta : a bristle,  or  a slender  body  or  appendage  resembling  a bristle. 

Si  niveous:  bristle-like.  Set  form  : bristle-shaped. 

SitOjeroiis : bearing  bristles.  Setose:  beset  with  bristles  or  bristly  hairs. 

Sex : six;  in  composition.  Serangular:  six-angled,  &c. 

Sheath  : the  base  of  such  leaves  as  those  of  Grasses,  which  are 
Sheathing:  wrapped  round  the  stem. 

Shield-shaped : same  as  scutate,  or  ns  peltate , p 59. 

Shrub,  p.  21. 

Sh/moid : curved  in  two  directions,  like  the  letter  S,  or  the  Greek  sigma. 
Sih'culose:  bearing  a silicic,  or  a fruit  resembling  it. 

Sdiele : a pouch,  or  short  pod  of  the  Cress  Family ; p.  133. 

Silique:  a longer  pod  of  the  Cress  Family  ; p.  133,  fig-  310. 
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Ss'liynose : bearing  siliques  or  pods  which  resemble  siliques. 

Silty : glossy  with  a coat  of  fine  and  soft,  close-pressed,  straight  hairs. 
Silver-grain  of  wood , p.  151. 

Silvery:  shining  white  or  bluish-gray,  usually  from  a silky  pubescence. 

Simple : of  one  piece ; opposed  to  com/iound. 

Sinlstrorse : turned  to  the  left. 

Sinuate : strongly  wavy  ; with  the  margin  alternately  bowed  inwards  and  out- 
wards ; p.  62,  tig.  1 16. 

Sinus : a recess  or  bay ; the  re-entering  angle  or  space  between  two  lobes  or  pro- 
jections. 

Sleep  of  Plants  (so  called),  p.  170. 

SMfferous : bearing  shoots  from  near  the  ground. 

Solitary : single ; not  associated  with  others. 

Sorus  (plural  tori) : the  proper  name  of  a fruit-dot  of  Ferns. 

S/tadix : a fleshy  spike  of  flowers  ; p.  80,  fig.  162. 

Spathuceous:  resembling  or  furnished  with  a 

S/ Kit  he : a bract  which  inwraps  an  inflorescence;  p.  80,  fig.  162. 

Speculate,  or  Spathulate : shaped  like  a spatula  ; p.  58,  fig.  92. 

S/Kcial  Movements,  p.  170. 

Species,  p.  173. 

Specific  Character,  p.  181.  Sjterijic  Names,  p.  179. 

Spicate:  belonging  to  or  disposed  in  a spike. 

Spinform  : in  shape  resembling  a spike. 

Spite : an  inflorescence  like  n raceme,  only  the  flowers  are  sessile  ; p.  80,  fig.  160. 
Spihdet : a small  or  a secondary  spike;  the  inflorescence  of  Grasses. 

Spine : a thorn  : p 39. 

Spindle-shaped • tapering  to  each  end,  like  a radish  ; p.  31,  fig.  59. 

Spinescent:  tipped  by  or  degenerating  into  a thorn. 

Spinose,  or  Spinifi-mus : thorny. 

Spiral  arrangement  of  leaves,  p.  72.  Spiral  vessels  or  ducts,  p.  143. 

S/wdngia,  or  Sftdrvcarps : spore-cases  of  Ferns,  Mosses,  &c. 

S/tore : a body  resulting  from  the  fructification  of  Cryptogamous  plants,  in  them 
taking  the  place  of  a seed. 

SpOntle : same  as  a spore,  or  a small  spore. 

Spur:  any  projecting  appendage  of  the  flower,  looking  like  a spur,  as  that  of 
Larkspur,  fig.  183. 

Sptamale,  Spiamose,  or  Stpsamaceous : furnished  with  scales  (squama). 
Sjunmdllate  or  Sptdmnlose:  furnished  with  little  scales  (squamella  or  squamula). 
Stpidmifarm : shaped  like  a scale. 

Sepuxnose : where  scales,  leaves,  or  any  appendages,  are  spreading  widely  from 
the  axis  on  which  they  are  thickly  set. 

Sqndrrutose:  diminutive  of  squarrose ; slightiv  sqnarrose. 

Sfalt : the  stem,  |>etiolc,  peduncle,  &c.,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Stamen,  p.  86,  111. 

Stuminnlc:  furnished  with  stamens;  p.  89.  Stmninenl:  relating  to  the  stamens. 
Stammcklium:  an  aliortive  stamen,  or  other  body  resembling  a sterile  stamen. 
Standard:  the  upper  petal  of  a papilionaceous  corolla;  p 105,  fig.  217,  218,  *. 
Starch : a well-known  vegetable  product ; p.  163. 
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Station : the  particular  place,  or  kind  of  situation,  in  which  a plant  naturally 
occurs. 

Stellate,  Stellular:  starry  or  star-like;  where  several  similar  parts  spread  out 
from  a common  centre,  like  a star. 

Stem,  p.  36,  &.c. 

Stemless : destitute  or  apparently  destitute  of  stem. 

Sta-ile:  barren  or  imperfect;  p.  89. 

Stigma  : the  part  of  the  pistil  which  receives  the  pollen  ; p 87. 

Stiymatic,  or  Stiymatosc : belonging  to  the  stigma. 

Stipe  (Latin  stifles)  • the  stalk  of  a pistil,  &c.,  when  it  has  any;  the  stem  of  a 
Mushroom. 

St i pel : a stipule  of  a leaflet,  as  of  the  Bean,  &c. 

Stipulate:  furnished  with  stipels,  as  the  Bean  and  some  other  Leguminous 
plants. 

Stipitate:  furnished  with  a stipe,  as  the  pistil  of  Cleome,  fig.  276. 

Stipulate : furnished  with  stipules. 

Stipules:  the  appendages  one  each  side  of  the  base  of  certain  leaves;  p.  69. 
Stolons:  trailing  or  reclined  and  rooting  siioots  ; p.  37. 

Stoloni/erous : producing  stolons. 

Stomate  (Latin  stoma,  plural  stomata) : the  breathing-pores  of  leaves,  &c. ; p.  156. 
Strap-shaped ; long,  flat,  and  narrow;  p.  106. 

Striate,  or  Striated:  marked  with  slender  longitudinal  grooves  or  channels 
(Latin  stria:). 

Strict : close  and  narrow  ; straight  and  narrow. 

Striyillose,  Striyose:  beset  with  stout  and  uppressed,  scale-like  or  rigid  bristles. 
Strobilaceous : relating  to,  or  resembling  a 

Slrdbile : a multiple  fruit  in  the  form  of  a cone  or  head,  as  that  of  the  Hop  and 
of  the  Tine;  fig.  314,  p.  133. 

Strdpluole:  same  as  caruncle.  Strophiolate:  furnished  with  a strophiolc. 

Struma:  a wen  ; a swelling  or  protuberance  of  any  organ. 

Style:  a part  of  the  pistil  which  bears  the  stigma  ; p.  86. 

Stylopddium : an  epigynous  disk,  or  an  enlargement  at  the  base  of  the  style, 
found  in  Umbelliferous  and  some  other  plants. 

Sub-,  ns  a prefix  : about,  nearly,  somewhat ; as  suheordate,  slightly  cordate  : sub- 
serrate,  slightly  serrate  : subaxillary,  just  beneath  the  axil,  Sec.,  Sec. 

Sttherose:  corky  or  cork-like  in  texture. 

Subclass,  p.  177,  183.  Suborder,  p.  176.  Subtribe,  p.  177. 

Subulate : awl-shaped  ; tapering  from  a broadish  or  thickish  base  to  a sharp 
point ; p.  68. 

Succulent:  juicy  or  pulpy. 

Suckers:  shoots  from  subterranean  branches;  p.  37. 

Suffrutdscent : slightly  shrubby  or  woody  at  the  base  only ; p.  36. 

Sugar,  p.  163. 

Snlcate:  grooved  longitudinally  with  deep  furrows. 

Supernumerary  Buds:  p.  26. 

Supe'ruolute. : plaited  and  convolute  in  bud  ; p.  110,  fig.  225. 

Snprn-ariUary : borne  above  the  nxil,  ns  some  buds  ; p.  26,  fig.  52. 
Supra-dccompound : many  times  coraooundcd  or  divided. 
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Sdrculose:  producing  suckers,  or  shoots  resembling  them. 

Suspended:  hanging  down.  Suspended  ovules  or  seeds  hang  from  the  very 
summit  of  the  cell  which  contains  them  ; p.  122,  fig.  269. 

Sutural : belonging  or  relating  to  a suture. 

Suture:  the  line  of  junction  of  contiguous  parts  grown  together  ; p.  117. 
Sword-shajwd : vertical  leaves  with  acute  parallel  edges,  tapering  above  to  a 
point;  as  those  of  Iris,  fig.  133. 

Symmetrical  Flower:  similar  in  the  number  of  parts  of  each  set;  p.  89. 
SyndiUheious,  or  Syngenesious:  where  stamens  are  united  by  their  anthers ; p.  1 12, 
fig.  229. 

Synca'ryious  (fruit  or  pistil) : composed  of  several  carpels  consolidated  into  one. 
System,  p.  195. 

Systematic  Botany:  the  study  of  plants  after  their  kinds;  p.  3. 

Tajwr-pointed:  same  as  acuminate ; p.  60,  fig.  103. 

Tap  root : a root  with  a stout  tapering  body  ; p.  32. 

Tawny:  dull  yellowish,  with  a tinge  of  brown. 

Taxdnomy : the  part  of  Botany  which  treats  of  classification. 

Tegmen : a name  for  the  inner  seed-coat. 

Tendril:  a thread-shaped  body  used  for  climbing,  p.  38:  it  is  either  n branch, 
as  in  Virginia  Creeper,  fig  62 ; or  a part  of  a leaf,  as  in  Pea  and  Vetch, 
fig.  127. 

Terete : long  and  round  ; same  as  cylindrical,  only  it  may  taper. 

Terminal:  borne  at,  or  belonging  to,  the  extremity  or  summit. 

Tmmindlogy : the  part  of  the  science  which  treat*  of  technical  terms;  same  as 
glossology. 

TOrnate : in  threes;  p.  66.  Trnately:  in  a temate  way. 

Testa : the  outer  (and  usually  the  harder)  coat  or  shell  of  the  seed  ; p.  134. 

Tetra - (in  words  of  Greek  composition) : four;  ns, 

Tctracdccous : of  four  cocci  or  carpels. 

Tetradynamous : where  a flower  has  six  stamens,  two  of  them  shorter  than  the 
other  four,  as  in  Mustard,  p.  92,  112,  fig.  188. 

Tetrdgonal:  four-angled.  Tetrdgynons : with  four  pistils  or  styles  ; p.  116. 
Tetrdmerons : with  its  parts  or  sets  in  fours. 

Tetrdndrous : with  four  stamens  ; p.  112. 

Theca : a ease  ; the  cells  or  lobes  of  the  anther. 

Thorn : sec  spine ; p.  39. 

Thread-sha/wd : slender  and  round,  or  roundish  like  a thread  ; as  the  filament  of 
stamens  generally. 

Throat : the  opening  or  gorge  of  a monopctalous  corolla,  &e.,  where  the  border 
and  the  tube  join,  and  a little  below. 

Thyrsi  or  Thyrsus:  a compact  and  pyramidal  panicle;  p.  81. 

Tdmentose : clothed  with  matted  woolly  hairs  ( tomentum ). 

Tonguesha/wd : long,  flat,  but  thiekish,  and  blunt. 

Toothed:  furnished  with  teeth  or  short  projections  of  any  sort  on  the  margin; 
used  especially  when  these  are  sharp,  like  saw-teeth,  and  do  not  point  "for- 
wards ; p.  61,  fig.  113. 

Top  sha/wd : shaped  like  a top,  or  a cone  with  its  apex  downwards 
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Tdrose,  Tdrulose:  knobby  ; where  a cylindrical  body  is  swollen  at  intervals. 
Torus:  the  receptacle  of  the  flower;  p.  86,  124. 

Tree,  p.  21. 

Tri-,  in  composition:  three;  as 

Triuddphous:  stumens  united  by  their  filaments  into  three  bundles;  p.  112. 
Tridndrous:  where  the  flower  has  three  stamens  ; p.  112. 

Tribe,  p.  176. 

Tnc/idtomous  : three-forked.  Tncdccous : of  three  cocci  or  roundish  carpels. 
Tricolor:  having  three  colors.  Tried  state : having  three  rib#. 

Tricuspidate : three-pointed.  Tride'ntale:  three-toothed. 

Triennial : lasting  for  three  years. 

Trifdrious : in  three  vertical  rows  ; looking  three  ways. 

Tnjid:  three-cleft;  p.  62. 

Trifdliute:  three-leaved.  Trifoliohde:  of  three  leaflets  ; p.  66. 

Trifurcate:  three-forked.  Trigonous:  three-angled,  or  triangular. 

Trigg  nous : with  three  pistils  or  styles  ; p.  116.  Trijugate:  in  three  pairs  (jugi). 
Trildbed,  or  Trilotuite : threc-lobtd  ; p.  62. 

Trildcular:  three-celled,  as  the  pistils  or  pods  in  fig.  225-227. 

Trimerous:  with  its  parts  in  threes,  as  Trillium,  fig.  189. 

Trine'rvate : three-nerved,  or  with  three  slender  ribs. 

Tridxious : where  there  are  three  sorts  of  flowers  on  the  same  or  different  indi- 
viduals ; as  in  Red  Maple. 

TripartiUe : separable  into  three  pieces.  Tripartite : three-parted  ; p.  62. 
Tripetalous : having  three  petals  ; as  in  fig.  189. 

TriphijHous:  three-leaved;  composed  of  three  pieces. 

Tripinnate:  thrice  pinnate  ; p.  66.  Tripinndtifid : thrice  pinnately  cleft ; p.  64. 
Triple-ribbed,  Triple-nerved,  &c. : where  a midrib  branches  into  three  near  the 
base  of  the  leaf,  as  in  Sunflower. 

Triquetrous : sharply  thrce-anglcd  ; and  especially  with  the  sides  concave,  like  a 
bayonet. 

Trisdrial,  or  Triseriate:  in  three  rows,  under  each  other. 

Tristichous  : in  three  longitudinal  or  perpendicular  ranks. 

Tristigmdtic,  or  Tristigmitosc : having  three  stigmas. 

Trisiilcute : three-grooved. 

Tritifrnate:  three  times  ternatc  ; p.  67. 

Trivial  Name : the  specific  name. 

Trochlear:  pulley -shaped. 

Trumpet-shaped : tubular,  enlarged  at  or  towards  the  summit,  as  the  corolla  of 
Trumpet-Creeper. 

Truncate  : as  if  cut  off  at  the  top  ; p.  60,  fig.  106. 

Tube,  p.  102. 

Trunk:  the  main  stem  or  general  body  of  a stem  or  tree. 

Tuber : a thickened  portion  of  a subterranean  stem  or  branch,  provided  with  eyes 
(buds)  on  the  sides  ; as  a potato,  p 43,  fig.  68. 

Tubercle:  a small  excrescence. 

Tul>ercled,  or  Tuberculate : bearing  excrescences  or  pimples. 

'Tuberous : resembling  a tuber.  Tuberiferous : bearing  tubers. 

Tubular:  hollow  and  of  an  elongated  form;  hollowed  like  a pipe. 
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Tumid:  swollen;  somewhat  inflated. 

Tunicate : coated  ; invested  with  layers,  as  an  onion  ; p.  4G. 

Turbinate : top-shaped.  Turgid:  thick  as  if  swollen. 

Tiirio  (plural  tun  met)  : young  shoots  or  suckers  springing  out  of  the  ground  ; as 
Asparagus-shoots. 

Tumipshajied  : broader  than  high,  narrowed  below;  p.  32,  fig.  57. 

Twin:  in  pairs  (sec  geminate),  as  the  flowers  of  Linn.-ca 

Twining : ascending  by  coiling  round  a support,  like  the  Hop  ; p.  37. 

Typical:  well  expressing  the  characteristics  of  a species,  genus,  ic. 

Umbel  t the  umbrella-like  form  of  inflorescence  ; p.  79,  fig.  159. 

Umbdlate : in  umbels.  Umbelliferous:  bearing  umbels. 

Umbdlet : a secondary  or  partial  umbel ; p.  81. 

Umbilicate : depressed  in  the  centre,  like  the  ends  of  an  apple. 

Umbonate : bossed  ; furnished  with  a low,  rounded  projection  like  a boss  ( umbo )• 
Umbraculiform ; umbrella-shaped,  like  a Mushroom,  or  the  top  of  the  style  of 
Sarraccnia. 

'Unarmed : destitute  of  spines,  prickles,  and  the  like. 

Uncinate:  hook-shni>ed  ; hooked  over  at  the  end. 

Under-shrub : partially  shrubby,  or  a very  low  slurub. 

Undulate : wavy,  or  wavy-mnrgined  ; p.  62. 

Unequally  pinnate : pinnate  with  an  odd  number  of  leaflets  ; p.  65. 

Unguiculate : furnished  with  a claw  (unguis) ; p.  102,  i.  e.  a narrow  base,  as  the 
petals  of  a Hose,  where  the  claw  is  very  short,  and  those  of  Pinks  (fig.  200), 
where  the  claw  is  very  long. 

Uni-,  in  compound  words  : one  ; as 

Unijidrous : one-flowered.  UnifiSUate:  one-leaved. 

Unifdliolale : of  ono  leaflet;  p.  66.  Unijugate:  of  one  pair. 

Unildbiate:  one-lipped.  Unilateral:  one-sided. 

Uniletcular : one-cclled,  as  the  pistil  in  fig.  261,  and  the  anther  in  fig.  238,  239. 
Uniorulate:  having  only  one  ovule,  as  in  fig.  213,  and  fig.  267-269. 

Unistfrial : in  one  horizontal  row. 

Unisexual:  having  stamen*  or  pistils  only,  as  in  Moonseed,  fig.  176,  177,  &c. 

Uni  valued : a pod  of  only  one  piece  after  dehiscence,  as  fig.  253. 

Ureeolate : urn-shaped. 

Utricle:  a small,  thin-walled,  onc-sccded  fruit,  as  of  Goosefoot ; p.  130,  fig.  350. 
Utricular : like  a small  bladder. 

1 dginate:  shenthed,  surrounded  by  a sheath  (vagina). 

Voice:  one  of  the  pieces  (or  doors)  into  which  a dehiscent  pod,  or  anv  similar 
hotly,  splits  ; p.  181,  1U. 

Valvate,  Valvular:  opening  by  valves.  Valvale  in  testivation,  p.  109. 

Variety,  p.  174,  177. 

I dsentar:  containing  vessels,  or  consisting  of  vessels,  such  as  ducts  ; p.  146,  148. 
Vaulted:  arched  ; same  as  fornicate. 

Vegetable  Physiology,  p.  3. 

\nl:  the  calyptra  of  Mosses.  (Manual,  p.  607  ) 

1 tins : the  small  ribs  or  branches  of  the  framework  of  leaves,  &c. ; p 55. 
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Veined,  Veiny:  furnished  with  evident  veins.  Veinless:  destitute  of  veins. 
Veinlnts:  the  smaller  ramifications  of  veins. 

T elate:  furnished  with  a veil. 

Velulinous : velvety  to  the  touch. 

Venal  ion:  the  veining  of  leaves,  &e. ; p.  55. 

T 'e'nose : veiny;  furnislted  with  conspicuous  veins. 

Ventral:  belonging  to  that  side  of  a simple  pistil,  or  other  organ,  which  looks 
towards  the  axis  or  centre  of  the  flower  ; the  opposite  of  dorsal ; as  the 
Ventral  Suture,  p.  117. 

Ve'ntricose : inflated  or  swelled  out  on  one  side. 

Ve’nulose : furnished  with  veinlets. 

Vermicular : shaped  like  worms. 

Vernation:  the  arrangement  of  the  leaves  in  the  bud  ; p.  75. 

Ve'rnicose : the  surface  appearing  as  if  varnished. 

Ve'i rucose:  warty  ; beset  with  little  projections  like  warts. 

Versatile:  attached  by  one  point,  so  that  it  may  swing  to  and  fro,  as  the  anthers 
of  the  Lily  and  Evening  Primrose  ; p.  113,  fig.  234. 

Vertex : same  as  the  apex. 

Vertical:  upright;  perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  lengthwise. 

Vdrticil:  a whorl  ; p 71.  Vcrticillate : whorled ; p.  71,  75,  fig.  148 
Vesicle : a little  bladder.  Embryonal  Vesicle,  p.  139.  Vesicular:  bladdery. 
Vessels:  ducts,  &c. ; p.  146,  148. 

Vex  illary,  Vexillar : relating  to  the 

Vex’d!  um  : the  standard  of  a papilionaceous  flower;  p.  105,  fig.  218,  *. 

Villose:  shaggy  with  long  and  soft  hairs  (villosity.) 

Vimineous:  producing  slender  twigs,  such  as  those  used  for  wicker-work. 
line:  any  trailing  or  climbing  stem;  as  a Grape-vine. 

Vire'scent,  Viridescent:  greenish;  turning  green. 

Virgate:  wand-shaped,  as  a long,  straight,  and  slender  twig. 

Viscous,  Viscid : having  a glutinous  surface. 

Villa  (plural  vittce) : the  oil-tubes  of  the  fruit  of  Umbclliferm. 

Voluble : twining,  as  the  stem  of  Hops  and  Beans ; p.  37. 

Wavy : the  surface  or  margin  alternately  convex  and  concave  ; p.  62. 

Waxy : resembling  beeswax  in  texture  or  appearance. 

Wedge-shaped:  broad  above,  and  tapering  by  straight  lines  to  a narrow  base, 
p.  58,  fig.  94. 

lVheel-sha))cd : see  rotate;  p.  102,  fig.  204,  205. 

Whorl,  Whorled:  when  leaves,  &c.  arc  arranged  in  a circle  round  the  stem, 
p.  71,  75,  fig.  148. 

Wing : any  membranous  expansion.  Wings  of  papilionaceous  flowers,  p.  105. 
Winged:  furnished  with  a wing;  as  the  fruit  of  Ash  and  Elm,  fig.  300,  301. 
Wood,  p.  145.  Woody:  of  the  texture  or  consisting  of  wood. 

Woody  Fibre,  or  Wood-Cells,  p.  146. 

Woolly:  clothed  with  long  and  entangled  soft  hairs;  as  the  leaves  of  Mullein. 
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PREFACE. 


This  book  is  intended  to  furnish  botanical  classes  and  beginners 
generally  with  an  easier  introduction  to  the  plants  of  tins  country 
than  is  the  Manual,  and  one  which  includes  the  common  cultivated 
as  well  as  the  native  species.  It  is  made  more  concise  and  simple, 
1.  by  the  use  of  somewhat  less  technical  language ; 2.  by  the  omis- 
sion, as  far  as  possible,  of  the  more  recondite  and,  for  the  present 
purpose,  less  essential  characters;  and  also  of  most  of  ttie  obseure, 
insignificant,  or  rare  plants  which  students  will  not  be  apt  to  meet 
with  or  to  examine,  or  which  are  quite  too  difficult  for  beginners; 
such  as  the  Sedges,  most  Grasses,  and  the  crowd  of  Golden  Rods, 
Asters,  Sunflowers,  and  the  like,  which  require  very  critical  study. 
On  the  other  hand,  this  small  volume  is  more  comprehensive  than 
the  Manual,  since  it  comprises  the  common  herbs,  shrubs,  ami  trees 
of  the  Southern  as  well  as  the  Northern  and  Middle  States,  and  all 
which  are  commonly  cultivated  or  plank'd,  for  ornament  or  use,  in 
fields,  gardens,  pleasure-grounds,  or  in  house-culture,  including  eveii 
the  conservatory  plants  ordinarily  met  with. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  students  should  be  able  to  use  exotic  as 
well  as  indigenous  plants  in  analysis  ; and  a scientific  acquaintance 
with  the  plants  und  flowers  mast  common  around  us  in  garden,  field, 
and  green-house,  and  which  so  largely  contribute  to  our  well-being 
and  enjoyment,  would  seem  to  be  no  less  important  than  in  the  case 
of  our  native  plants.  If  it  is  worth  while  so  largely  to  assemble 
around  us  ornamental  and  useful  trees,  plants,  and  flowers,  it  is  cer- 
tainly well  to  know  what  they  are  and  what  they  are  like.  To  stu- 
dents in  agricultural  schools  and  colleges  this  kind  of  knowledge 
will  be  especially  important. 

One  of  the  main  objects  of  this  boolc  is  to  provide  cultivators, 
gardeners,  and  amateurs,  and  all  who  arc  fond  of  plants  and  flowers, 
with  a simple  guide  to  a knowledge  of  their  botanical  names  and 
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structure.  There  is,  I believe,  no  sufficient  work  of  this  kind  in 
the  English  language,  adapted  to  our  needs,  and  available  even  to 
our  botanists  and  botanical  teachers,  — for  whom  the  only  recourse  is 
to  a botanical  library  beyond  the  reach  and  means  of  most  of  these, 
and  certainly  quite  beyond  the  reach  of  those  whose  needs  I have 
here  endeavored  to  supply,  so  far  as  I could,  in  this  small  volume. 
The  great  difficulties  of  the  undertaking  have  been  to  keep  the  book 
within  the  proper  compass,  by  a rigid  exclusion  of  all  extraneous 
and  unnecessary  matter,  and  to  determine  what  plants,  both  native 
and  exotic,  are  common  enough  to  demand  a place  in  it,  or  so 
uncommon  that  they  may  be  omitted.  It  is  very  unlikely  that  I can 
have  chosen  wisely  in  all  cases  and  for  all  parts  of  the  country, 
and  in  view  of  the  different  requirements  of  botanical  students  on 
the  one  hand  and  of  practical  cultivators  on  the  other,  — the  latter 
commonly  caring  more  for  made  varieties,  races,  and  crosses,  than 
for  species,  which  are  the  main  objects  of  botanical  study.  But  I 
have  here  brought  together,  within  less  than  350  pages,  brief  and 
plain  botanical  descriptions  or  notices  of  2,G50  species,  belonging  to 
947  genera ; and  have  constructed  keys  to  the  natural  families, 
and  analyses  of  their  contents,  which  I hope  may  enable  students,  who 
have  well  studied  the  First  Lessons,  to  find  out  the  name,  main  char- 
acters, and  place  of  any  of  them  which  they  will  patiently  examine 
in  blossom  and,  when  practicable,  in  fruit  also.  If  the  book  an- 
swers its  purpose  reasonably  well,  its  shortcomings  as  regards  culti- 
vated plants  may  be  made  up  hereafter.  As  to  the  native  plants 
omitted,  they  are  to  be  found,  and  may  best  be  studied,  in  the  Man- 
ual  of  the  Botany  of  the  Northern  United.  States,  and  in  Chapman’s 
Flora  of  the  Southern  United  States. 

This  book  is  designed  to  be  the  companion  of  the  First  Lessons  in 
Botany,  which  serves  as  grammar  and  dictionary ; and  the  two  may 
be  bound  together  into  one  compact  volume,  forming  a comprehen- 
sive School  Botany. 

For  the  account  of  the  Ferns  and  the  allied  families  of  Cryptoga- 
mous  Plants  I have  to  record  my  indebtedness  to  Professor  D.  C. 
Eaton  of  Yale  College.  These  beautiful  plants  are  now  much  cul- 
tivated b}'  amateurs ; and  the  means  here  so  fully  provided  for 
studying  them  will  doubtless  be  appreciated. 

Harvard  University  Herbarium, 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  August  29,  1868. 
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*»*  In  revising  the  sheets  for  the  present  impression,  many  small  errors 
of  the  press,  most  of  them  relating  to  accentuation,  have  now  been  cor- 
rected. 

January,  1870. 


SIGNS  AND  ABBREVIATIONS. 

The  Signs  and  Aiuikeviations  employed  in  this  work  are  few. 
The  signs  are : 

® for  an  annual  plant 
® “ a biennial  plant. 

21  “ a perennial  plant. 

The  signs  for  degrees,  minutes,  and  seconds  are  used  for  feet,  inches, 
and  lines,  the  latter  twelve  to  the  inch. 

Thus  1°  means  a foot  in  length  or  height,  &c. ; 2',  two  inches ; 3",  three 
lines,  or  a quarter  of  an  inch.  The  latter  sign  is  seldom  used  in  this  work. 

The  dash  between  two  figures,  as  “5-10,”  means  from  five  to  ten,  &c. 

“ FI.”  stands  for  flowers  or  flowering. 

“ Cult.”  “ for  cultivated. 

“Nat”  “ for  naturalized. 

“N.,  E.,  S..  W.”  for  North,  East.  South,  and  West 

The  geographical  abbreviations,  such  as  “ Eu.”  for  Europe,  and  the 
common  abbreviations  for  the  names  of  the  State*,  need  no  particular 
explanation. 
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Stamens  more  than  10,  and  more  than  twice  the  number  of  the  sqxils  or  divisions  of  the  calyx. 
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SERIES  I. 


FLOWERING  on  PILENOGAMOUS  PLANTS: 

Those  which  fructify  by  means  of  stamens  and  pistils, 
and  produce  true  seeds. 

Class  I.  DICOTYLEDONOUS  on  EXOGENOUS 
PLANTS:  Distinguished  by  having  the  wood  or  woody 
matter  of  the  stem  all  in  a circle  between  pith  and  bark, 
and  in  yearly  layers  when  the  stem  is  more  than  one  year 
old  : also  the  embryo  with  a pair  of  cotyledons  or  seed 
leaves  (or  several  in  Pines,  <fcc.).  Generally  known  at  once 
by  having  nettcd-veined  leaves.  Parts  of  the  flower  seldom 
in  threes,  most  commonly  in  fives  or  fours.  See  Lessons, 
p.  183.  This  class  includes  all  our  ordinary  trees  and 
shrubs,  and  the  greater  part  of  our  herbs. 

Subclass  I.  ANGlOSPEltMOUS : including  all  of  the 
class  which  have  their  seeds  in  a pericarp,  or  their  ovules  in 
a closed  ovary,  i.  e.  all  except  the  Pine  and  Cycas  families. 

I.  POLYPETALOUS  DIVISION.  Includes  the  families  which 
have,  at  least  in  some  species,  both  calyx  and  corolla,  the  latter 
with  their  petals  separate,  i.  e.  not  at  all  united  into  one  body.  Yet 
some  plants  of  almost  all  these  families  have  apetalous  flowers. 

1.  RANUNCULACE2E,  CROWFOOT  FAMILY. 

Not  perfectly  distinguished  by  any  one  or  two  particular  marks, 
hut  may  be  known,  on  the  whole,  by  having  an  acrid  watery  juice 
(not  milky  or  colored),  numerous  stamens,  and  usually  more  titan 
one  pistil,  all  the  parts  of  the  flower  separate  from  each  other,  and 
inserted  on  the  receptacle.  The  bulk  of  the  seed  is  albumen,  the 
embryo  being  very  small.  The  plants  are  herbs,  or  a few  barely 
shrubby.  Many  are  cultivated  for  ornament.  The  following  are 
the  common  genera,  with  their  chief  distinctions. 

§ I.  Sepals  valvate  or  with  their  etli/es  turned  inward  in  the  bud.  Petals  none  or 
minute.  1'istils  many,  1-a eedeii.  becoming  aienes.  Leaves  opjmite  : the 
plants  mostly  climbing  by  tkeir  leafstalks. 

1.  CLEMATIS.  Sepal*  commonly  4,  sometimes  several,  petal-like.  Akenes 
tippeti  with  the  persistent  style  or  a part  of  it. 
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$ 2.  Sepals  imbricated  in  the  bud.  Not  climbing , nor  woody  except  in  8 and  one  of  20. 
* Pistils  and  akenes  several  or  many  in  a head,  1 -seeded. 

-t-  Petals  none : sepals  petal-like. 

2.  HEPATICA.  Involucre  close  to  the  flower,  exactly  imitating  a 3-leaved  calyx. 

Sepals  6 or  more,  oblong,  resembling  petals.  Pistils  12-20.  Stainless  low 
perennials,  with  rounded  8-lobed  leaves  and  1-flowered  scapes. 

3.  ANEMONE.  Involucre  of  2 or  more  opposite  or  whorled  green  leaves  much 

below  the  flower.  Sepals  4 - 20.  Pistils  very  many  in  a close  head  (or  fewer 
in  one  species),  forming  pointed  or  tailed  akenes. 

4.  THALICT  RUM.  luvolucre  none,  and  stem-leaves  all  alternate,  except  in  one 

species  intermediate  between  this  genus  and  Anemone.  Sepals  4 or  more. 
Pistils  4-15,  forming  several-angled  or  grooved  nkcnes.  Perennials,  with 
: small  flowers  in  panicles  or  umbels,  most  of  them  dioecious,  and  with 
ternately  compound  or  decompound  leaves. 

a-  Petals  awl  sepals  both  conspicuous,  5 or  more.  Akenes  naked,  short-pointed. 

6.  ADONIS.  Petals  and  sepals  naked,  no  pit  or  appendage  at  the  base.  Akenes 
in  a head  or  short,  spike. 

6.  MYOSURUS.  Sepals  with  a spur  at  the  base  underneath.  Petals  on  a slender 

claw,  which  is  hollow  at  its  apex.  Akenes  in  a long  tail-shaped  spike. 

7.  RANUNCULUS.  Sepals  naked.  Petals  with  a little  pit  or  a scale  on  the  short 

claw.  Akenes  in  a head. 

* * Pistils  several,  2-ovuled,  becoming  1 - 2-seeded  pods  or  berries. 

8.  ZANTHORHIZA.  Sepals  6,  deciduous  after  flowering.  Petals  5,  small, 

2-lobed,  on  a claw.  Stamens  5 - 10.  Little  pods  1-seeded.  Uudorshrub, 
with  yellow  wood  and  roots. 

9.  HYDRASTIS.  Sepals  3,  falling  when  the  flower  opens.  Petals  none.  Fruit 

berry-like.  Low  perennial. 

* * * Pistils  several,  few,  or  one,  forming  several-seeded  pods  or  rarely  berries. 

•*-  Sepils  (4  or  6)  falling  when  the  flower  opens,  petal-like.  Petals  minute,  and  with 
claws,  or  none.  Stamens  numerous,  while.  Leaves  ternately  decompound. 

10.  ACT/E  A.  Pistil  only  one,  becoming  a berry.  Flowers  in  a short  and  thick 

raceme  or  cluster. 

11.  CIM1CIFUGA.  Pistils  1-8,  becoming  pods  in  fruit.  Flowers  in  long  racemes, 
-i — Sepals  not  falling  when  the  flower  (pens,  in  15  and  20  persistent  even  till  the 

fruit  matures,  in  all  the  others  petal-like  and  deciduous. 

•w  Petals  none  at  all:  flowers  regular. 

12.  CALTTIA.  Sepals  5-9.  Pods  several.  Leaves  simple  and  undivided,  rounded. 
<-*■  *+  Petals  5 or  more  incons/ncuous  nectar-bearing  bodies,  very  much  smaller  than 

the  sepals:  flower  regular. 

13.  TROLLIUS.  Sepals  5 -many.  Petals  with  a little  hollow  near  the  base. 

Pods  sessile.  Leaves  palmately  parted  and  lobed. 

14.  COPTIS.  Sepals  5-7.  Petals  club-shaped  and  tubular  at  the  top.  Pods 

raised  on  slender  stalks!  Leaves  wTith  3 leaflets. 

16.  HELLEBORUS.  Sepals  6,  persistent,  enlarging  and  turning  green  nfter  flow- 
ering! Petals  hollow  and  2-lipped.  Leaves  palmately  or  pedateiy  divided. 

16.  NIGELLA.  Sepals  5.  Petals  2-lobed.  Pods  3-6  or  more  united' below  into 

one!  Annuals,  with  finely  dissected  leaves. 

++*+*+  Petals  large  hollow  s/mrs  jtrojecling  between  the  sepals : flower  regular. 

17.  AQUILEGIA.  Sepals  6.  Pistils  about  5,  with  slender  styles,  and  forming 

narrow  pods.  Perennials,  with  ternately  compound  or  decompound  leaves, 
.w.  ++  -m.  +>  Petals  2 or  4,  much  smaller  than  the.  6 unequal  sepals : i.  e.  the  flower 
irregular  and  unsymmetrical  Leaves  palmately  lobed  or  parted.  Pods  1-5. 

18.  DELPHINIUM.  Upper  sepal  spurred;  the  spur  enclosing  the  spurs  of  the 

upper  pair  of  petals:  lower  pair  of  petals  spurless  or  wanting. 

19.  ACONITUM.  Upper  sepals  in  the  form  of  a hood  or  helmet,  covering  the  two 

very  long-clawed  and  peculiar  little  petals. 

*+++++**.+*.  Petals  large  and  flat,  of  ordinary  shape.  Sepals  herbaceous  and 
persistent ! Flowers  large,  regular. 

20.  PAtONIA.  A fleshv  disk  surrounds  the  base  of  the  2 or  more  pistils,  which 

form  leathery  pods  in  fruit.  Seeds  large,  rather  fleshy-coated.  Perennials, 
with  compound  or  decompound  leaves:  one  species  shrubby. 
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1.  CLEMATIS,  VIRGIX’S-BOWER.  (Ancient  Greek  name.)  y Orna- 
mental cliinticrs,  the  stalks  of  their  leaves  or  leaflets  clasping  the  support, 
and  with  somewhat  woody  stems,  or  a few  are  erect  herbs. 

§ 1.  Flowers  (in  spring)  very  large  and  widely  Often  (3' -6'  across),  with  usually 
mum/  small  /tetals  or  petal-like  altered  stamens:  Unjlcts  tu  threes. 

C.  fltSrida,  Gkbat-fl.  C.  Cult,  from  Japan,  not  hardy  X. ; the  flower 
3'  - 4'  across,  its  6 or  more  sepals  broad-ovate  and  overlapping  each  other,  white, 
purplish,  or  with  a purple  centre  of  transformed  stamens  (var.  Sibb&ldii); 
leaves  often  twice  compound. 

C.  p&tens,  (also  called  C.  caERf’T.F.A,  ORAvntFt/iRA,  and  various  names 
for  varieties.)  Cult,  from  Japan,  hardy.  Flower  5'- 7'  across,  with  6-9  or 
more  oblong  or  lanec-shaj>ed  sepals,  blue,  purple,  &c. ; leaflets  simply  in  threes. 

C.  verticill&ris  (or  AtrAoenk  Amebic.  ana),  with  flowers  about  3'  across, 
of  4 bluish -purple  sepals,  is  rather  scarce  in  rocky  woods  or  ravines  X.  and  in 
mountainous  parts. 

§ 2.  Flowers  (in  summer ) pretty  Inrr/e,  of  only  4 sejtals,  and  no  pthds  whatever, 
not  white,  solitary  on  the  naked peduncle  as  in  § 1 . 

* Leaves  (except  the  uppermost)  pinnate  or  of  3 or  more  leaflets  : riimbern. 

C.  Viticdlla,  Vine-Bowser  C.  Cult,  from  Ku. ; a hardy  climlier,  with 
flower  2' -3'  across;  the  widely  spreading  sepals  obovate,  thin,  either  purple  or 
blue  ; akenes  with  short  uaked  points. 

C.  grav&olens.  Hkavy-scentkd  C.  Cult,  from  Thil>ct,  recently  intro- 
duced, very  hardy  ; with  open  yellow  flowers  1 across  long  and  feathery  tails 
to  the  akenes,  and  shar]>-pointed  leaflets. 

C.  Vi6rna,  Leather- flowered  C.  Wild  from  Penn,  and  Ohio  S.,  in 
moist  soil;  flower  of  very  thick  leathery  sepals,  purple  or  purplish,  I'  long  or 
more,  erect,  and  with  the  narrow'  tips  only  spreading  or  recurved;  akenes  with 
very  feathery  tails. 

* # leaves  simple , entire,  sessile : low  erect  herbs ; tails  feathery. 

C.  integrifdlia,  Estirk-lkaved  C.  Cult,  from  Eu.,  sparingly.  Stem 
simple  ; leaves  oval  or  oblong ; flower  blue,  1 ' long. 

C.  ochroledca,  Pai.f.  (’  Wild  from  Staten  Island  S.,  but  scarce,  lias 
ovate  silky  leaves  and  a dull  silky  flower. 

§ 3.  Flowers  (in  summer)  small,  white,  fvinirled,  succeeded  by  frtithery  tailed  akenes. 

C.  r6cta,  Ufrioht  YjrqinVBowkr.  Cult,  from  Eu.  Nearly  erect  herb, 
3° - 4°  high,  with  large  panicles  of  white  flowers,  in  early  summer;  leaves  pin- 
nate ; leaflets  ovate  or  slightly  heart-shaped,  pointed,  entire. 

C.  Fliimmula,  Swekt-scenteu  V.  Cult,  from  Eu.  Climbing  freely, 
with  copious  sweet-seen  till  flowers  at  midsummer;  leaflets  3-5  or  more,  of 
various  shapes,  often  lolx-d  or  cut. 

C.  Virgini&na,  Common  Wilii  V.  Climbing  high,  with  dioecious  flow- 
ers late  in  summer ; leaflets  3,  cut-toothed  or  lobed. 

2.  HEPATICA,  LIVER-LEAF,  HEPATICA.  (Shape  of  the  3-lobed 
leaves  likened  to  that  of  the  liver.)  Among  the  earliest  spring  flow  ers,  y The 
involucre  is  so  close  to  the  flower  and  of  such  size  and  shape  that  it  is  most 
likely  to  be  mistaken  for  a calyx,  and  the  colored  sepals  for  jietuls. 

H.  triloba,  Roi:ni>-i,obkd  II.  Leaves  with  3 broad  and  rounded  lolics, 
appearing  later  than  the  flowers,  and  lasting  over  the  winter;  stalks  hairy; 
flowers  blue,  purple,  or  almost  white.  Woods,  common  E.  Full  double- 
flowered  varieties,  blue  and  purple,  are  cult  from  Eu. 

H.  acutiloba,  Sb.arp-i.obeh  H.  Wild  from  Vermont  W. ; has  pointed 
lobes  to  the  leaves,  sometimes  5 of  them,  and  paler  flow’ers. 

3.  ANEMONE,  ANfcMONY,  WIND-FLOWER.  (Fancifully  so  named 
by  the  Greeks,  because  growing  in  windy  places,  or  blossoming  at  the  windy 
season,  it  is  doubtful  which.)  y Erect  herbs,  with  all  the  stem-leaves  above 
and  opposite  or  whorlcd,  forming  the  involucre  or  invotucels.  Peduncles 
1 -flowered. 
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§ I . Long  hairy  styles  form  feathery  tails  to  the  akenes,  like  those  of  Virgin’s- 
Dower:  fi.  large,  purple,  in  early  spring.  The  genus  Pulsatilla  of  some 
authors. 

A.  Pulsatilla,  Pasque-flower,  of  Europe.  Cult,  in  some  flower-gar- 
dens ; has  the  root-leaves  finely  thrice-pinnately  divided  or  cut;  otherwise  much 
like  the  next. 

A.  patens,  var.  Nuttalliana,  Wild  P.  On  the  plains  N.  W. ; the 
handsome  purple  or  purplish  flower  (2'  or  more  across  when  open)  rising  from 
the  ground  on  a low  soft-hairy  stem  (3' -6'  high),  with  an  involucre  of  many 
very  narrow  divisions  ; the  leaves  from  the  root  appearing  later,  and  twice  or 
thriee-temately  divided  and  cut. 

§ 2.  Short  styles  not  making  long  tails,  but  only  naked  or  hairy  tips. 

* Garden  A NEM  ONI E s , from  S.  Eu.,  with  tuberous  roots  and  very  large  flowers. 

A.  eoron&ria,  with  leaves  cut  into  many  fine  lobes,  and  6 or  more  broad 
oval  sepals,  also 

A.  hort6nsis,  with  leaves  less  cut  into  broader  wedge-shaped  divisions  and 
lolies,  and  many  longer  and  narrow  sepals,  — are  the  originals  of  the  showy, 
mostly  double  or  semi-double,  great-flowered  Garden  Anemonies,  of  all  col- 
ors, red  in  the  wild  state,  — not  fully  hardy,  treated  like  bulbs. 

* *■  Wild  species,  smaller-flowered. 

+-  Pistils  very  many,  forming  a dense  woolly  head  in  fruit : leaves  of  the  involucre 
long-petioled,  compound : flowers  of  5 small  greenish-white  sepals,  silky  beiwath  : 
stem  2°  - 3°  high. 

A.  cylindrica,  Lono-pruited  A.  Involucre  severahloaved  surrounding 
several  long  naked  peduncles;  fl.  late  in  spring  (in  dry  soil  N.  & W.),  followed 
by  a cylindrical  head  of  fruit. 

A.  V irginiana,  Virginian  A.  Involucre  3-leaved ; peduncles  formed  in 
succession  all  summer,  the  middle  or  first  one  naked,  the  others  bearing  2 leaves 
(iiivolucel)  at  the  middle,  from  which  proceed  two  more  peduncles,  and  so  on  : 
head  of  fruit  oval  or  oblong.  Common  in  woods  and  meadows. 

h — -i-  Pistils  fewer,  not  woolly  in  fruit : flower  1*  or  more  broad. 

A.  Pennsylv&nica,  Pennsylvanian  A.  Stem  1°  high,  bearing  an  invo- 
lucre of  3 wedge-shaped  3-cleft  and  cut  sessile  leaves,  and  a naked  peduncle,  then 
2 or  3 peduncles  with  a pair  of  smaller  leaves  at  their  middle,  and  so  on ; fl.  white, 
in  summer.  (Lessons,  fig.  179.)  Alluvial  ground,  N.  & W. 

A.  nemorbsa,  Wood  A.  Stem  4'-10'  high,  bearing  an  involucre  of  3 
long-petioled  leaves  of  3 or  5 leaflets,  anti  a single  short-petl uncled  flower  ; sepals 
white,  or  purple  outside.  Woodlands,  early  spriug. 

4.  THALICTRUM,  MEADOW-RUE.  (Old  name,  of  obscure  deriva- 
tion.) The  following  are  the  common  wild  species,  in  woodlands  mid  low 

grounds. 

§ 1.  Flowers  perfect,  few,  in  an  umbel:  resembling  an  Anemone:  sepids  5-10. 

T.  anemonoides,  Rue-Anemone.  A very  smooth  and  delicate  little 
plant,  growing  with  Wood  Anemone,  which  it  resembles  in  having  no  stein- 
leaves  except  those  that  form  an  involucre  around  the  umbel  of  white  (rarely 
pinkish ) flowers,  appearing  in  early  spring;  leaflets  roundish,  3-lobcd  at  the 
end,  long-stalked;  ovaries  many-grooved,  and  with  a flat-topped  sessile  stigma  : 
otherwise  it  would  rank  as  an  Anemone. 

§ 2.  Flowers  mostly  dioecious  and  not  hajfl'ome,  small,  in  loose  compound  panicles ; 
the  4 or  5 sepals  falling  early : stigmas  slender : akenes  seoeml-grooved  and 
angled:  leaves  tem'ately  decompound\ Lessons,  fig.  138 ),  all  alternate ; the  upper- 
most not  forming  an  involucre. 

T.  dioieum,  Early  Meadow-Rue.  Herb  glaucous,  l°-2°high;  flow- 
ers greenish,  in  early  spring ; the  yellowish  linear  anthers  of  the  sterile  plant 
hanging  on  long  capillary  filaments  : leaves  all  on  general  petioles.  Rocky 
woods. 

T.  purpur&scens,  Purplish  M.  Later,  often  a little  downy,  2° -4° 
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high ; stem-leaves  not  raised  on  a general  petiole ; flowers  greenish  and  pur- 
plish ; anthers  short-linear,  drooping  on  capillary  and  upwardly  rather  thickened 
ti  laments. 

T.  Corniiti,  Tall  M.  Herb  4° -8°  high;  stem-leaves  not  raised  on  a 
genera!  petiole ; flowers  white,  in  summer ; anthers  oblong,  not  drooping ; the 
white  filaments  thickened  upwards.  Low  or  wet  ground. 

5.  ADONIS.  (The  red-flowered  species  fabled  to  spring  from  the  blood 
of  Adonis,  killed  bv  a wild  boar.)  Stems  leafy;  leaves  tiuely  much  cut 
into  very  narrow  divisions.  Cult,  from  Europe  for  ornament 

A.  autumnalis,  Pheasant’s -EYE  A.  <})  Stems  near  1°  high,  it  or  the 
branches  terminated  by  a small  flower,  of  5-8  scarlet  or  crimson  petals,  com- 
monly dark  at  their  base.  Has  run  wild  in  Tennessee. 

A.  vern&lifl,  Spring  A.  U Stems  about  6'  high,  bearing  a large  showy 
flower,  of  10  -20  lanceolate  light-vellow  petals,  in  early  spring. 

6.  MYOSURUS,  MOl'SETAIL  (which  the  name  means  in  Greek).  Q) 
M.  minimus.  An  insignificant  little  plant,  wild  or  run  wild  along  streams 

from  Illinois  S.,  with  a tuft  of  narrow  entire  root-leaves,  and  scapes  1'  - ,T  high, 
bearing  ah  obscure  yellow  flower,  followed  by  tud-like  spike  of  fruit  of  l'-g' 
long,  in  spring  and  summer. 

7.  RANUNCULUS,  CROWFOOT,  BUTTERCUP.  (Latin  name  for 
a little  frog,  and  for  the  Water  Crowfoots,  living  with  the  frogs.)  A large 
genus  of  wild  plants,  except  the  double-flowered  varieties  of  three  species  cult, 
in  gardens  for  ornament.  (Lessons,  p.  18a,  tig.  358-361.) 

§ 1.  Aquatic ; the  leaven  all  or  mostly  under  water,  and  re/ientedly  disserted  into 
many  capillary  divisions : flowering  all  summer. 

R.  aqu&tilis.  White  Water  Crowfoot.  Capillary  leaves  collapsing 
into  a tuft  when  drawn  out  of  the  water  ; petals  small,  white,  or  only  yellow  at 
the  base,  where  they  bear  a spot  or  little  pit,  but  no  scale  : akenes  wrinkled 
crosswise. 

R.  divaricitus,  Stiff  W.  Like  the  last,  but  less  common ; the  leaves 
stiff  and  rigid  enough  to  keep  their  shajic  (spreading  in  a circular  outline)  when 
drawn  out  of  water. 

R.  multifiduB,  Yellow  W.  Leaves  under  water  much  as  those  of  the 
White  Water-Crowfoots,  or  rather  larger  ; hut  the  bright  yellow  jietals  as  large 
as  those  of  Common  Bwttereupa,  and.  like  them,  with  a little  aeale  at  the  lm.se. 
(Formerly  named  R.  Plkshu,  Ox.) 

§ 2.  Terrestrial,  many  in  i ret  flares,  hut  naturally  growing  with  the  foliage  out  of 
water:  petals  with  the.  little  scale,  at  the  base,  yelloic  in  all  the.  u-ild  species. 

* Akenes  not  jirickly  nor  bristly  nor  striate  on  the  sides.  U 
Spear  WORT  Crowfoots;  growing  in  very  icet  jlaces,  with  mostly  entire,  and 
narrow  leaves  : jl.  all  summer. 

R.  alismBBfdliUB.  Stems  ascending,  l°-2°  high;  leaves  lanceolate  or  the 
lowest  oblong  ; flower  fully  in  diameter  ; akenes  beaked  with  a straight  and 
slender  style. 

R.  Fldmmula.  Smaller  tflan  the  last,  and  akenes  short-pointed ; rare 
N.,  but  very  common  along  borders  of  ponds  and  rivers  is  the 

V’ar.  rdptans,  or  Creeping  S.,  with  slender  stems  creeping  a few  inches  in 
length  ; leaves  linear  or  spatulate,  seldom  1'  long  ; flower  only  i1  broad. 

^mall-flowf.red  Crowfoots  ; in  uvt  or  moist  flares,  with  upper 
traces  '.i-jxiilfsl  or  divided,  and  very  small  flowers,  the  fittuls  shorter  or  not  luntjer 
than  the  calyx : Jl.  spring  and  summer. 

R.  abortivus.  Small-flowered  C.  Very  smooth  and  slender,  6'  -2° 
high  ; root-leaves  rounded,  orenate  ; akenes  in  a globular  head.  Shady  places, 
along  watercourses. 

R.  Bcelerdtus,  Curshd  C.  So  railed  because  the  juice  is  verv  acrid  and 
blistering ; stouter  than  tho  last  and  thicker-leaved,  equally  smooth,  even  the 
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root-leaves  lobed  or  cut ; akenes  in  an  oblong  or  cylindrical  head.  In  water 
or  very  wet  places. 

R.  recurv&tus,  Hook-styled  C.  Hairy,  l°-2°  high  ; leaves  all  3-cleft 
and  long-petioled,  with  broad  wedge-shaped  i-3-lobcd  divisions;  akenes  in  a 
globular  head,  with  long  recurved  styles.  Woods. 

R.  Pennsylvanicus,  Bristly  C.  Bristly  hairy,  coarse  and  stout,  2°  - 
3°  high ; leaves  all  3-divided  ; the  divisions  stalked,  again  3-clef't,  sharply  cut 
and  toothed  ; akenes  in  an  oblong  head,  tipped  with  a short  straight  style. 
Along  streams. 

— -t-  — Buttercups  or  Common  Crowfoots,  with  bright  yellow  corolla, 
about  1'  in  diameter,  much  larger  than  the  calyx  ; Imres  all  once  and  often  twice 
3 - 5 -divided  or  cleft,  usually  hairy ; head  of  akenes  globular. 

— Notices  of  the  country,  low  or  spreading. 

R.  fascicul&ris,  Early  B.  Low,  about  6'  high,  without  runners,  on 
rocky  hills  in  early  spring  ; root-leaves  much  divided,  somewhat  pinnate;  petals 
rather  narrow  and  distant ; akenes  scarcely  edged,  slender-beaked. 

R.  ripens,  Creeping  B.  Everywhere  common  in  very  wet  or  moist 
places,  flowering  in  spring  and  summer ; immensely  variable ; stem  soon  as- 
cending, sending  out  some  prostrate  stems  or  runners  in  summer;  leaves  more 
coarsely  divided  and  cleft  than  those  of  the  last;  petals  ohovate  ; akenes  sharp- 
edged  and  stout-lieaked. 

*->■  Introduced  weeds  from  Eutvne,  common  in  fields,  frc.,  especially  E.:  stem 
erect:  leuves  much  cut. 

R.  bulbdsus,  Bulbous  B.  Stem  about  1°  high  from  a solid  bulbous 
base  nearly  as  large  as  a hickory  nut ; calyx  reflexed  when  the  very  bright  yel- 
low and  showy  large  corolla  expands,  in  late  spring. 

R.  &cris,  Tall  B.  Stem  2°-3°  high,  no  bulbous  base;  calyx  only 
spreading  when  the  lighter  yellow  corolla  expands,  in  summer.  Commoner 
than  the  last,  except  E.  A full  double-flowered  variety  is  cult  in  gnrdens, 
forming  golden-yellow  balls  or  buttons. 

Garden  Ranunculuses.  Besides  the  double  variety  of  the  last, 
the  choice  iJouble  Ranunculuses  of  the  florist  come  from  the.  two  fullomng. 

R.  Asi&ticus,  of  the  Levant;  with  3-parted  leaves  and  flowers  nearly  2' 
broad,  resembling  Anemonies,  yellow,  or  of  various  colors.  Not  hardy  N. 

R.  aconitifblius,  of  Eu., ’taller,  smooth,  with  5-purted  leaves,  and  smaller 
white  flowers,  the  full  double  called  Fair  Maids  of  France. 

* * Akenes  striate  or  ribbed  down  the  sides.  ® 

R.  Cyrnbal&ria,  Sea-side  Crowfoot.  A little  plant,  of  sandy  shores 
of  the  sea  and  Great  Lakes,  &c.,  smooth,  with  naked  flowering  stems  2'  - 6'  high, 
and  long  runners  ; leaves  rounded  and  kidney-shaped,  coarsely  crenate;  flowers 
small,  in  summer. 

8.  ZANTHORHIZA,  SIIRUB  YELLOW-ROOT.  (Name  composed 
of  the  two  Greek  words  for  yellow  and  root.)  Only  one  species, 

Z.  apiifblia.  A shrubby  plant,  l°-2°  high,  with  deep  yellow  wood  and 
roots  (used  by  the  Indians  for  dyeing),  pinnate  leaves  of  about  5 cut-toothed  or 
lobed  leaflets’  and  drooping  compound  racemes  of  small  dark  or  dull-purple 
flowers,  in  early  spring,  lollowed  by  little  1-soedcd  pods : grows  in  damp,  shady 
places  along  the  Alleghanies. 

9.  HYDRASTIS,  ORANGE-ROOT,  YELLOW  BUCCOON.  (Name 
from  the  Greek,  probably  meaning  that  the  root  or  juice  of  the  plant  is  dras- 
tic. ) U A single  species, 

H.  Canadensis.  Low,  sending  up  in  early  spring  a rounded  5 - 7 -lobed 
root-leaf,  and  a stem  near  1°  high,  hearing  one  or  two  alternate  smaller  leaves 
above,  just  below  the  single  small  flower.  The  3 greenish  sepals  fall  from  the 
hud,  leaving  the  many  white  stamens  and  little  head  ot  pistils  ; the  latter  ffrow 
pulpy  and  produce  a crimson  fruit  resembling  a raspberry.  Rich  woods,  Irom 
New  York,  W.  & S. 
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10.  ACTiEA,  BANEBERRY.  (The  old  Greek  name  of  the  Elder,  from 
some  likeness  in  the  leaves.)  y FI.  in  spring,  ripening  the  berries  late  in 
summer  : growing  in  rich  woods.  Leaflets  of  the  thriee-ternate  leaves  ovate, 
sharply  cleft,  and  cut-toothed. 

A.  spic&ta,  var.  rubra,  Red  Baneberr  v.  Flowers  in  a very  short 
ovate  raceme  or  duster,  on  slender  pedicels  ; berries  red. 

A.  &lba.  White  Baneberky.  Taller  than  the  other,  smoother,  and 
flowering  a week  or  two  later,  with  an  oblong  raceme ; pedicels  in  fruit  very 
thick,  turning  red,  the  berries  white. 

11.  CIMICIFUGA,  BTTGBANE.  (Latin  name,  meaning  to  drive  away 
bugs.)  y Like  Banebcrry,  but  tall,  with  very  long  racemes  (l°-3°),  and 
dry  pods  instead  of  berries  ; fl.  in  summer. 

C.  racemdsa.  Tali.  B.  or  Black  Snakeroot.  Stem  with  the  long 
raceme  4° -8°  high;  pistil  mostly  single,  with  a flat-topped  stigma;  short  pod 
holding  2 row's  of  horizontally  flattened  seeds.  Rich  woods. 

C.  Americana,  American  B.  More  slender,  only  2° -4°  high;  pis- 
tils 5,  with  slender  style  and  minute  stigma ; pods  raised  from  the  receptacle 
on  slender  stalks,  fluttish,  containing  few  scaly-coatcd  seeds.  Alleghanies  from 
l'enn.  S. ; fl.  late  summer. 


12.  CALTHA,  MARSH-MARIGOLD.  (Old  name,  from  a word  mean- 
ing of  no  obvious  application.)  y One  common  species,  — 

C.  palustris,  Marsh-Marigold,  wrongly  called  Cowslips  in  the 
country.  Stem  1°  - 2°  high,  bearing  one  or  more  rounded  or  somewhyt  kid- 
ney-shaped entire  or  eremite  leaves,  and  a lew  flowers  with  showy  yellow  calyx, 
alsjut  lj'  across;  followed  by  a cluster  of  inany-sceded  pods.’  Marshes,’ in 
spring  ; young  plant  boiled  for  “ greeus.” 

13.  TROLLIUS,  GLOBE-FLOWER.  (Name  of  obscure  meaning  ) 
Flower  large,  like  that  of  Caltha,  but  sepals  not  spreading  except  in  our 
wild  species ; a row  of  small  nectary  like  petals  around  the  stamens,  and  tits 
leaves  deeply  palmatcly  eleft  or  parted,  y Fl.  spring. 

T.  l&xus,  Wild  G.  Sepals  only  !>  or  6,  spreading  wide  0(>en,  yellowish 
or  dull  greenish-white;  petals  very  small,  seeming  like  abortive  stamens. 
Swamps,  N.  i \V. 

T.  Europseus,  Trcb  or  Eerof-bak  G.  Sepals  bright  yellow  (10- 20) 
hroail  and  converging  into  u kind  of  globe,  the  flower  appearing  as  if  semi- 
double.  Cult,  from  Eu. 

T.  Asi&ticus,  Asiatic  G.  Like  the  last,  hut  flower  rather  more  open 
mid  deep  orange  yellow.  Cult,  from  Siberia. 

GOLDTHREAD.  (From  Greek  word  to  cut,  from  the 
divided  leaves.)  y The  only  common  sjiecie*  is,  — 

C.  trilblia,  Fhuee-lkaved  G.  A delicate  little  plant,  in  bogs  ami  damp 
coht  woods  V,  sending  up  early  in  spring  single  white  flowers  (smaller  than 
those  of  Wood  Auemony)  on  slender  scapes,  followed  by  slender-stalked  leaves 
of  three  wedge-shaped  leaflets  ; these  become  bright-shining  in  summer,  ami  last 
oyer  winter.  1 he  roots  or  underground  shoots  are  of  long  and  slender  yellow 
tibres,  used  as  a popular  medicine.  J 


15.  HELL^BORUS,  HELLEBORE.  (Old  Greek  name,  alludes  to  the 
iioisonous  properties. ) y F.urojican  plants,  with  pedate  leaves  and  pretty 
large  flowers,  in  early  spring. 


H.  viridis,  Green  H..  has  stems  near  1°  high,  hearing  1 or  2 leaves  and 
2 or  3 pale  vellowish-green  flowers  ; run  w ild  in  a few  places  E. 

H.  nlgor.  Black  H.,  the  flower  called  Christmas  Rose  (because  flow- 
ering m warmer  parts  of  Fngland  in  winter),  has  single  large  flowers  (‘>'-3' 
across,  white,  turning  pinkish,  then  green),  on  scapes  shorter  than  the  shining 
evergreen  leaves,  in  earliest  spring.  Rare  in  gardens. 
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16.  NIGELLA,  FENNEL-FLOWER.  (Name  from  the  black  seeds.)  (T) 
Garden  plants  from  Eu.  and  Orient ; with  leafy  stems,  the  leaves  finely  di- 
vided, like  Fennel ; known  by  having  the  5 ovaries  united  below  into  one 
5 -styled  pod.  Seeds  large,  blackish,  spicy  ; have  been  used  as  a substitute 
for  spice  or  pepper. 

N.  Damasc6na,  Common  F.  or  Raooed-Lady.  Flower  bluish,  rather 
large,  surrounded  and  overtopped  by  a finely-divided  leafy  involucre,  like  the 
other  leaves  ; succeeded  by  a smooth  inflated  5-celled  pod,"  in  which  the  lining 
of  the  cells  separates  from  the  outer  part. 

N.  sativa,  Nutmeg-Flower.  Cult,  in  some  old  gardens;  has  coarser 
leaves,  and  smaller  rough  j»ds. 

17.  AQUILEGIA,  COLUMBINE.  (From  aguila,  an  eagle,  the  spurs  of 
the  petals  fancied  to  resemble  talons.)  If  Well-known,  large-flowered 
ornamental  plants  : flowers  in  spring  and  early  summer,  usually  nodding,  so 
that  the  spurs  ascend. 

* North  American  species,  with  long  straight  spurs  to  the  corolla. 

A.  Canadensis,  Wild  C.  Flowers  about  2'  long,  scarlet  and  orange, 
or  light  yellow  inside,  the  petals  with  a very  short  lip  or  blade,  and  stamens 
projecting.  Common  on  rocks. 

A.  Skinneri,  Mexican  C.,  is  taller,  later,  and  considerably  larger-flow- 
ered than  the  last,  the  narrower  acute  sepals  usually  tinged  greenish ; otherwise 
very  similar.  Cult. 

A.  caerillea,  Long-spurred  C.,  native  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  lately 
introduced  to  gardens,  and  worthy  of  special  attention  ; has  blue  and  white 
flowers,  the  ovate  sepals  often  1 k',  the  very  slender  spurs  2'  long,  the  blade  of 
the  petals  (white)  half  the  length  of  the  (mostly  blue)  sepals,  spreading. 

* * Old  World  species,  with  hooked  or  incurved  spurs  to  the  corolla. 

A.  vulg&ris,  Common  Garden  C.  Cult,  in  all  gardens,  l°-3°  high, 
many-flowered  ; spurs  rather  longer  than  the  blade  or  rest  of  the  petal ; pods 
pubescent.  Flowers  varying  from  blue  to  purple,  white,  &c.,  greatly  changed 
by  culture,  often  full  double,  with  spur  within  spur,  sometimes  all  changed 
into  a rosette  of  plane  petals  or  sepals. 

A.  glailduldsa,  Glandular  C.  A moro  choice  species,  6'-l°  high, 
with  fewer  very  showy  deep  blue  flowers,  the  blade  of  the  petals  white  or  white- 
tipped  and  twice  the  length  of  the  short  spurs ; pods  and  summit  of  the  plant 
glandular-pubescent. 

A.  Sibirica,  Siberian  C.  Equally  choice  with  the  last,  and  like  it; 
but  the  spurs  longer  than  the  mostly  wliitc-tipped  short  blade,  as  well  as  tho 
pods,  &c.  smooth. 

18.  DELPHINIUM,  LARKSPUR.  (From  the  Latin  name  of  the  dob 
phin,  alluding  to  the  shape  of  the  flower.)  The  familiar  and  well-marked* 
flower  of  this  genus  is  illustrated  in  Lessons,  p.  91,  94,  fig.  183,  184,  192. 

* Garden  annuals  from  Eu.,  with  only  the  2 upper  petals,  united  into  one  body,  one 
pistil,  and  leaves  finely  and  much  divided : Jl.  summer  and  fall. 

D.  Consdlida,  Field  L.  Escaped  sparingly  into  roadsides  and  fields  ; 
flowers  scattered  on  the  spreading  branches,  blue,  varying  to  pink  or  white ; 
pod  smooth. 

D.  Ajacis,  Rocket  L.  More  showy,  in  gardens,  and  with  similar  flowers 
crowded  in  a long  close  raceme,  and  downy  ]K)ds  ; spur  shorter  : some  marks  on 
tlie  front  of  the  united  petals  were  fancied  to  read  AIAI  = Ajax. 

* * Perennials,  with  4 separate  jwtals  and  2-5,  mostly  3 pistils. 

D.  grandiflbrum,  Great-fl.  L.  of  the  gardens,  from  Siberia  and  China, 
is  1°  - 2°  high,  with  leaves  cut  into  narrower  linear  divisions  ; blue  flowers,  l£' 
or  more  across,  with  ample  oval  sepals,  and  the  2 lower  petals  rounded  and 
entire.  Various  in  color,  also  double-flowered  ; summer. 

D.  eheil&nthum,  of  which  T).  formosum,  Showy  L.,  is  one  of  the 
various  garden  forms,  also  Siberiun,  is  commonly  still  larger-flowered,  deep 
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blue,  with  lower  petals  also  entire  or  nearly  so  ; the  mostly  downy  leaves  have 
fewer  and  lanceolate  or  wedge-lanceolate  divisions ; is  now  much  mixed  and 
crossed  with  others  : summer. 

D.  azureum,  Azure  L.  Wild  S.  & W.,  often  downy,  l°-3°  high,  wiih 
narrow  linear  divisions  to  the  leaves,  and  a spike-like  raceme  of  rather  small, 
azure,  pale-blue,  or  sometimes  white  dowers,  in  spring  ; sepals  and  2-cleft  lower 
petals  oblong.  Var.  with  full-double  flowers  in  gardens  : summer. 

D.  tricorne,  Dwarf  Wild  L.  Open  woods  from  Penn.  W.  & S.  : 
about  1°  high  from  a branched  tul>erous  root;  has  broader  linear  lobes  to  the 
leaves,  and  a loose  raceme  of  few  or  several  rather  large  showy  flowers,  deep 
blue  or  sometimes  white,  in  spring  ; sepals  and  cleft  lower  petals  oblong  ; pods 
strongly  diverging. 

D.  exaltiturn,  Tall  Wild  L.,  is  the  wild  species  (from  Penn.  W.  & S.) 
most  resembling  the  next,  3° -5°  high,  but  the  less  handsome  flowers  and 
paniclcd  racemes  hoiuy  or  downy  : fl.  summer. 

D.  elatum,  Bwe  Larkspur.  Cult,  from  Eu.  : 8°  - 6°  high,  with ftroad 
leaves  5 -7-cleft  beyond  the  middle,  and  the  divisions  cut  into  sharp  lobes  or 
teeth  ; many  flowers  (in  summer)  in  a long  wand-like  raceme,  blue  or  purplish  ; 
the  2-cleft  lower  petals  prominently  yellowish-lieauled  in  the  common  garden 
form.  There  are  many  varieties  and  mixtures  with  other  species,  some  doulHe- 
tlowered. 

19.  ACONITUM,  ACONITE,  WOLFSBANE,  MONKSHOOD.  (An- 
cient name.)  If  Root  thick,  tuberous  or  turnip-shaped,  a virulent  poison 
and  medicine.  Leaves  pal  mutely  divided  or  cleft  anil  out-lobed.  Flowers 
showy  : the  large  upper  sepal  from  its  shuts'  is  called  the  c tuque  or  helmet. 
Under  it  are  two  long-stalked  queer  little  bodies  whicli  answer  for  petals. 
See  Lessons,  p.  'J2,  (ig.  135,  18fi,  193.  The  following  are  all  cult,  from  Eu. 
fur  ornament,  except  the  first : 11.  summer. 

A.  uncinatum,  Wild  A.  or  Monkshood.  Stem  slender,  3°-5°.  erect, 
but  bending  over  als>vc,  as  if  inclined  to  climb;  leaves  cleft  or  parted  into 
3 - 5 ovate  or  wedge-lanceolate  cut-toothed  lobes  ; flowers  loosely  panieled,  blue  ; 
the  roundish  helmet  nearly  as  broad  as  high,  its  pointed  vi»or  turned  down. 
Low  grounds,  from  Penn.  S.  & W. 

A.  varieg&tum,  Variwiated  A.  Erect;  leaves  divided  to  the  base 
into  rather  broad -lobeil  and  cut  divisions  ; flowers  in  a loo-  panicle  or  raceme, 
bine  and  often  variegated  with  white  or  w hitish  ; the  helmet  considerably  higher 
than  wide,  its  top  curved  forward,  its  [minted  visor  ascending  or  horizontal. 

A.  NapblluS,  True  Monkshood  or  Officinal  Acoxitk.  Erect, 
from  a turnip-shaped  root ; leaves  divided  to  the  base  and  then  2-3  times  cleft 
into  linear  tones  ; flowers  crowded  in  a close  raceme,  blue  (also  a white  variety) ; 
helmet  , broad  and  low. 

A.  Anthora,  a low  species,  with  very  finely  divided  leaves,  anil  crowded 
yellow  flowers,  the  broad  helmet  rather  high,  occurs  in  some  old  gardens. 

20.  PJEONIA,  PzEONY,  (Ancient  name,  after  a Greek  physician,  Area.) 
U Well-known  large-flowered  ornamental  plants,  cult,  from  the  Old  World. 
Leaves  ternately  decompound.  Roots  thickened  Inflow. 

* Herbs,  with  single-Jlowirtd  stems,  in  spring,  and  downy  puls. 

P.  officinalis,  Common  P.  Very  smooth,  and  with  large  coarsely  di- 
vided green  leaves ; the  great  flowers  red,  white,  &c.,  single  or  very  double. 

P.  peregrins,  of  Eu.,  in  the  gardens  called  P.  uarodoxa,  lias  leaves 
glaucous  and  more  or  less  downy  beneath,  and  smaller  flowers  tluin  the  last, 
rose-red,  &e.,  generally  full  double,  and  petals  cut  and  fringed. 

P.  tenuifblia,  Blender-le  v vrd  P.  of  Siberia,  is  low,  with  early  criiuson- 
red  flowers,  and  narrow  linear  divisions  to  the  leaves. 

* * llcrbs,  with  m vei  al-Jiowertd  stems,  in  summer,  and  snwoth  pods. 

P.  albiflbra,  White-el.  or  Fkaorant  P.,  or  Chinese  P.  Very  smooth 
about  :jo  high,  with  bright  green  foliage,  and  white  or  row-colored,  often  sweet- 
scented,  rather  small  flowers,  single,  also  double,  and  with  purple  varieties. 
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MAGNOLIA  FAMILY. 


* * * Shrubby ; ft.  in  sprint / and  early  summer. 

P.  Moiltan,  Tree  I’.eon  v,  of  China.  Stems  2°-3°  high;  leaves  pain 
and  glaucous,  ample;  flowers  very  large  (ti'  or  more  across),  white  with  purple 
hose,  or  rose-color,  single  or  double  ; the  disk,  which  in  other  species  is  a mere 
ring,  in  this  forms  a thin-fleshy  sac  or  covering,  enclosing  the  5 or  more  ovaries, 
hut  bursting,  and  falling  away  as  the  pods  grow. 


2.  M AGN OLIACE2E,  MAGNOLIA  FAMILY. 

Trees  or  shrubs,  with  aromatic  bitter  bark,  simple  mostly  entire 
alternate  leaves,  and  solitary  flowers ; the  sepals  and  petals  on  the 
receptacle  and  usually  in  threes,  but  together  occupying  more  than 
two  ranks,  and  imbricated  in  the  bud;  pistils  and  mostly  the  sta- 
meift  numerous,  the  latter  with  adnate  anthers  (Lessons,  p.  113,  fig. 
233)  ; and  seeds  only  1 or  2 in  each  carpel ; the  embryo  small  in 
albumen. 

I.  Stipules  to  the  leaves  forming  the  bud-scales,  and  falling  early. 
Flowers  perfect,  large.  Stamens  and  pistils  many  on  a long  recep- 
tacle or  axis,  the  carpels  imbricated  over  each  other  and  cohering 
into  a mass,  forming  a sort  of  cone  in  fruit.  These  are  the  charac- 
ters of  the  true  Magnolia  Family,  of  which  we  have  two  genera. 

1.  LIRIODENDRON.  Sepals  8,  reflexed.  Corolla  bell-shaped,  of  6 broad  green- 

ish-orange petals.  Stamens  almost  equalling  the  petals,  with  slender  fila- 
ments, and  long  anthers  opening  outwards.  Carpels  thin  and  scale-form, 
closely  packed  over  each  other,  dry  in  fruit,  and  after  ripening  separating 
and  falling  away  from  the  slender  axis  ; the  wing-like  portion  answering  to 
style;  the  small  seed-bearing  cell  at  the  base  and  indebiscent.  Leaf-buds 
flat  : stipules  free  from  the  petiole. 

2.  MAGNOLIA.  Sepals  8.  Petals  6 or  9.  Stamens  short,  with  hardly  any  fil- 

aments : anthers  opening  inwards.  Carpels  becoming  fleshy  in  fruit  and 
forming  a red  or  rose-colored  cone,  each  when  ripe  (in  autumn)  splitting 
down  the  back  and  discharging  1 or  2 coral-red  berry-like  seeds,  which  hang 
on  extensile  cobwebby  threads.  Stipules  united  with  the  base  of  the  petiole, 
falling  as  the  leaves  unfold.  \ 

II.  Stipules  none.  Here  are  two  Southern  plants  which  have 
been  made  the  representatives  of  as  many  small  orders. 

3.  1LLICIUM.  Flowers  perfect.  Petals  9-80.  Stamens  many,  separate.  Pis- 

tils several  in  one  row,  forming  a ring  of  almost  woody  little  pods. 

4.  SCH1ZANDRA.  Flowers  monoecious.  Petals  mostly  0.  Stamens  6,  united 

into  a disk  or  button-shaped  body,  which  bears  lO  anthers  on  the  edges  of 
the  5 lobes.  Pistils  many  in  a head,  which  lengthens  into  a spike  of  scattered 
red  berries. 

1.  LIRIODENDRON,  TULIP-TREE  (which  is  the  meaning  of  the 
botanical  name  in  Greek).  Only  one  species, 

L.  Tulipifera.  A tall,  very  handsome  tree,  in  rich  soil,  commonest  W., 
where  it,  or  the  light  and  soft  lumlter  (much  used  in  cabinet-work),  is  called 
White-wood,  and  even  Poplar;  planted  for  ornament;  fl.  late  in  spring, 
yellow  with  greenish  and  orange.  Leaves  with  2 short  side-lobes,  and  the  end 
as  if  cut  off. 

2.  MAGNOLIA.  (Named  for  the  botanist  Magnol.)  Some  species  arc 
called  Umbrella-trees,  from  the  way  the  leaves  are  placed  on  the  end  of 
the  shoots ; others,  Cucumber-trees,  from  the  appearance  of  the  young  fruit. 

* Native  trees  of  this  country,  often  planted  for  ornament. 

M.  grandifl6ra,  Great-flowered  Magnolia  of  S.,  half-hardy  in  the 
Middle  States.  The  only  perfectly  evergreen  species  ; splendid  tree  with 
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coriaceous  oblong  or  olx>vnte  leaves,  shining  above,  mostly  rusty  l>eneath  ; the 
flowers  verv  fragrant,  white,  very  .much  larger  than  the  next,  in  spring. 

M.  glauca,  Small  M.  or  Sweet  Bay.  Wild  in  swamps  N.  to  New  Jersey 
and  Mass. ; a shrub  or  small  tree,  with  the  oblong  obtuse  leaves  white  or 
glaucous  beneath,  and  globular  white  and  fragrant  flowers  (2* -3'  wide),  in 
summer.  TIhj  leaves  are  thickish  and  almost  evergreen,  quite  so  fur  south. 

M.  acuminata,  Cucumber  M.  or  Cuci;mbbb-tkkb.  Wild  from  N.  Y. 
W.  & S. ; a stately  tree,  with  the  leaves  thin,  green,  oblong,  acute  or  pointed 
at  both  ends,  and  somewhat  downy  beneath,  and  pale  vellowish-green  flowers 
(3'  broad),  late  in  spring. 

M.  cord&ta,  Yellow  Cucumber  M.,  of  Georgia,  harily  even  in  New 
Kngland ; like  the  lust,  but  a Hindi  tree  with  the  leaves  ovate  or  oval,  seldom 
cordate  ; and  the  flowers  lemon-yellow. 

M.  macrophylla,  Great-leaved  M.,  of  Carolina,  nearly  hardy  N.  to 
Mass.  A small  tree,  with  leaves  very  large  (2°  -3°  long),  obovate-oblong  with 
a cordate  base,  downy  and  white  beneath,  and  an  immense  open-belUhape  I 
white  flower  (S'  - 12'  wide  when  outspread),  somewhat  fragrant,  in  early  sum- 
mer ; petals  ovate,  with  a purple  spot  at  the  base. 

M.  Umbrella,  U miikella  M.  (also  culled  M.  triuetala).  Wild  in  Penn, 
and  southward.  A low  five,  with  the  leaves  on  the  end  of  the  flowering 
branches  crowded  in  an  umbrella-likc  circle,  smooth  and  green  troth  sides,  obo- 
vate-htneeolate,  pointed  at  both  ends,  l°-2°  long,  surrounding  a large  white 
flower,  in  spring;  the  petals  2V  - 3'  long,  obovate-laneeolate  and  acute,  nar- 
rowed at  the  base;  the  ovate-oblong  cone  of  fruit  showy  in  autumn,  rose-red, 
4'  - 5'  long. 

M.  Frkseri,  Ear-leaved  Umbrella  M.  (also  called  M.  auriculYta). 
Wibl  from  Virginia  S , hardy  as  the  la>t,  and  like,  it ; but  a taller  tree,  with  the 
leaves  seldom  1°  long  and  auricled  on  eacli  side  at  the  base,  the  white  olrovate- 
spatulate  petals  more  nurroweil  below  iuto  a claw  ; cone  of  fruit  smaller. 

* * China * and  Japanese,  specie*. 

M.  conspicua,  Y CL  AX  of  the  Chinese,  half-hardy  in  X States.  A small 
tree,  with  very  large  white  flowers  appearing  before  any  of  the  leaves,  which 
ate  oliovate,  pointed,  ami  downy  when  young. 

M.  Soulangcanu  is  a hybrid  of  this  with  the  next,  more  hardy  and  the 
petals  tinged  with  purple. 

M.  purpiirea,  Purple  M.  of  Japan,  hardy  N.  A shrub,  the  showy 
flowers  (pink-purple  outside,  white  within)  begintiiug  to  appear  before  the  leaves, 
which  are  obovate  or  oval,  and  bright  dark  green. 

3.  ILLilCIUM,  STAR-ANISE.  (From  a Latin  word,  meaning  to  entice.) 

Shrubs,  aromatic,  especially  the  bark  and  jssls,  with  evergreen  oblong  leaves. 

I.  auisatum,  of  China,  which  yields  an  oil  of  anise,  has  small  yellowish 
flowers,  is  rare  in  greenhouses. 

I-  Floridanum,  Wild  Anise-tree,  of  Florida,  &c.;  has  larger  dark 
purple  flowers,  of  20  - 30  narrow  petals,  iu  spring. 

4.  SCniZANDRA.  (Name  from  two  Greek  words,  means  cut-stamm*.) 

S.  coccinea,  a twining  shrub  of  S.  States,  scarcely  at  all  aromatic,  with 
thin  ovate  or  oblong  leaves,  and  smull  crimson-purple  flowers,  in  spring. 


3.  ANONACEA3,  CUSTARD-APPLE  FAMILY. 

Trees  or  shrubs,  with  3 sepals  and  6 petals  in  two  sets,  each  set 
vnlvnte  in  the  bud,  and  many  short  stamens  on  the  receptacle,  sur- 
rounding several  pistils,  which  ripen  into  pulpy  fruit  containing 
large  and  flat  bony  seeds.  Embryo  small ; the  albumen  which 
lorni'  the  hulk  ol  the  kernel  appears  as  if  cut  up  into  small  pieces. 
Foliage  ami  properties  resembling  Magnolia  Family,  hut  seldom 
aromatic,  and  no  st  pules.  All  tropical,  except  the  single  genus 
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1.  ASIMINA,  PAPAW  of  U.  S.  (Creole  name.)  Petals  greenish  or 
yellowish,  becoming  dark  dull  purple  as  they  enlarge ; the  3 inner  small. 
Pistils  few  in  the  centre  of  the  globular  head  of  anthers,  making  one  or 
more  large,  oblong,  pulpy  fruits,  sweet  and  eatable  when  over-ripe  In  autumn. 
Flowers  in  early  spring  preceding  the.  leaves. 

A.  triloba,  Common-  Papa  tv  (wholly  different  from  the  true  Papaw  ofW. 
Ind.),  is  a shrub  or  small  tree,  wild  W.  & S.  and  sometimes  planted,  with  olx»- 
vate-lanceolate  leaves,  and  banana-shaped  fruit  3'  - 4'  long. 

A.  parviflbra  is  a small-flowered,  and  A.  grandiflbra  a large-flowered 
species  of  S.  K.  States,  both  small-fruited,  and  A.  pygmasa  is  u dwarf  one 
with  nearly  evergreen  leaves  far  South. 

4.  MENISPERMACEiE,  MOONSEED  FAMILY. 

Woody  or  partly  -woody  twiners,  with  small  dioecious  flowers; 
their  sepals  and  petals  much  alike,  and  one  before  the  other  (usu- 
ally 6 petals  before  as  many  sepals)  ; as  many  or  2 - 3 times  as 
many  stamens;  and  2—  C pistils,  ripening  into  1 -seeded  little  stone- 
fruits  or  drupes  ; the  stone  curved,  commonly  into  a wrinkled  or 
ridged  ring ; the  embryo  curved  with  the  stone.  Leaves  palmate 
or  peltate  : no  stipules.  Anthers  commonly  4-lobed. 

1.  COGCULUS.  Sepals,  petals,  and  stamens  eacli  0. 

2.  MENISPERMUM.  Sepals  and  petals  0 or  8.  Stamens  in  sterile  flowers  12  - 20. 

1.  COCCULUS.  (Name  means  a little  berry.)  Only  one  species  in  U.  S. 
C.  Carolinus,  Carolina  C.  Somewhat  downy ; leaves  ovate  or  heart- 

shaped,  entire  or  sinuatc-lobed ; flowers  greenish,  in  summer ; fruits  red,  as 
large  as  peas.  From  Virginia  S.  & W. 

2.  MENISPERMUM,  MOONSEED.  (Name  from  the  shape  of  the 
stone  of  the  fruit.)  Only  one  species, 

M.  Canad6nse,  Canadian  Moonskeb.  Almost  smooth ; leaves  peltate 
near  the  edge;  flowers  white,  in  late  summer;  fruits  black,  looking  like  small 
grapes. 


5.  BERBERIDACE2E,  BARBERRY  FAMILY. 

Known  generally  by  the  perfect  flowers,  having  a petal  before 
each  sepal,  and  a stamen  before  each  petal,  with  anthers  opening 
by  a pair  of  valves  like  trap-doors,  hinged  at  the  top  (Lessons, 
p.  114,  fig.  23G),  and  a single  simple  pistil.  But  No.  G has  nu- 
merous stamens,  5 and  6 have  more  petals  than  sepals,  and  the 
anthers  of  2 and  G open  lengthwise,  in  the  ordinary  way.  There 
are  commonly  bracts  or  outer  sepals  behind  the  true  ones.  All  blos- 
som in  spring,  or  the  true  Barberries  in  early  summer. 

* Shrubs  or  shrubby : stamens  6 : berry  fcxo-seedetl. 

1.  BEBBERIS.  Flowers  yellow,  in  racemes  : petals  with  two  deep-colored  spots 

at  the  base.  Leaves  simple,  or  simply  pinnate.  Wood  and  inner  bark  yellow. 

Leaves  with  sharp  bristly  or  spiny  teeth.  . 

2.  NAN  DIN  A.  Flowers  white,  in  panicles  : anthers  opening  lengthwise.  Leaves 

twice  or  thrice  pinnate. 

* * Perennial  herbs. 

s-  With  one  to  three  twice  or  thrice  ternately  compimml  leaves. 

3.  F.PIMED1UM.  Stamens  4.  Petals  4 hollow  spurs  or  hoods.  Pod  severnl- 

seeded.  Leaflets  with  bristly  teeth. 
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4.  CAULOPHYLLUM.  Stamen*  6.  Petals  6 broad  and  thickish  bo  lies  much 

shorter  than  the  sepal-.  Ovary  bursting  or  disappearing  early,  leaving  the 
two  ovules  to  develop  into  linked  berry-like,  or  rather  drupe-hkc,  spherical 
seeds  on  thick  stalks. 

+.  *_  117/5  simply  2 -Q-parted  leaves,  and  sulitan / white  flowers  : sepals  falling  t alien 
die  blossan t o/ntns.  Seeds  numerous,  parietal.  Pistils  rarely  more  than  one  ! 

5.  JEFF KKSO.MA.  Flower  on  a scape,  rather  preceding  the  2-purted  root-leaves. 

Petals  (oblong)  and  stamens  mostly  8.  Fruit  an  ovate  nod,  opening  hv  a 
cross-line  hall-way  round,  the  top  forming  a conical  lid.  Seeds  with  an 
aril  on  one  side. 

C.  PODOPHYLLUM.  Flower  in  the  fork  between  the  two  peltate  6 - 9-parted 
leaves  : root-leaf  single  and  peltate  in  the  middle,  umbrella-like.  Petals 
6-9,  large  and  broad.  Stamens  usually  12 - 18.  Fruit  att  oval,  large  ami 
sweet,  eatable  berry  j the  seeds  imbedded  iu  the  pulp  of  the  large  (tariotal 
placenta. 

1.  B4DRBERIS,  BARBERRY'.  (Old  Arabic  name.)  The  two  sorts  or 
sections  have  sometimes  been  regarded  as  distinct  genera. 

§ 1.  Turn  Bahiikruy  ; with  simple  leaves,  clustered  in  the  axil  oj  com/iouiid  spines. 
B.  Vlllgkris,  Common  B.  of  Eu.  Planted,  ami  run  wild  in  thicket-  and 
bv  roadsides ; has  drooping  many-flowered  racemes,  mid  oblong  red  and  sour 
berries  ; leaves  obovate-oblong,  t’ringed  with  closely-set  bristly  teeth,  w ith  a joint 
in  the  very  short  petiole  (like  that  in  an  orange-leaf),  clustered  in  the  axils  of 
triple  or  m tltiple  spines,  which  answer  to  leaves  of  the  shoot  of  the  previous 
season  (see  Lessons,  p.  51,  fig,  78). 

B.  Canadensis,  VY  u.i>  B.  In  the  Alleghanks  from  Virginia  N.,  and  rarely 
cult.,  a low  bush,  with  few-flowered  racemes,  oval  red  berries,  and  less  bristly 
or  toothed  leaves. 

§ 2.  M a [ion  l a ; with  pinnate  and  rittyrven  hairs,  spiny-toalked  lea  flets,  and 
clustered  racemes  of  early  spring  jtouxrs ; berries  Mm:  or  black  icith  u 
blooni.  Planted  far  ornament. 

B.  Aquifdliutn,  llot.i.v  B.  or  Mahokia,  from  Oregon,  See.,  rises  to 
3°  -4°  high  : leaflet-  5-9,  shining,  finely  reticulated. 

B.  r6pens,  Cbkki'INo  or  Low  M.,  from  Itoeky  Mountains,  is  inure  hardy, 
rises  only  1°  or  less,  ami  has  rounder,  usually  fewer,  pale  or  glaucous  leaflets. 

B.  nervbsa,  also  called  om’wXcka,  from  the  hu  k-like  long  and  pointed 
hml-seales  at  the  end  of  the  stems,  which  rise  only  a few  inches  nltove  the  ground  ; 
leaflets  11  -21.  along  the  strongly -jointed  stalk,  lance-ovate,  several-ribbed  from 
the  base.  Also  front  < )regun. 

B.  Japotlica,  Japan  M.t  tall,  rising  fully  6°  high,  the  rigid  leaflets  with 
only  3 or  4 strong  spiny  teeth  on  each  side,  is  coming  into  ornamental  grounds. 

2.  NANDINA.  (Tito  native  Japanese  name.)  A single  «jx*ries,  viz. 

N.  dornoatica.  Cult,  in  cool  greenhouse,  &e.,  from  Japan  : very  com- 
pound large  leaves  : the  berries  more  ortiamcntul  than  the  blossoms.  , 

3.  EPIMEDIUM,  BARREN-WORT.  (Old  Greek  name,  of  uncertain 
meaning.)  Low  herbs,  with  neat  foliage:  cult,  for  ornament. 

E.  Alpinurn,  of  European  Alps,  lues  a panicle  of  odd-looking  small  flowers  ; 
tU-  vellow  petals  not  larger  than  the  reddish  sepals. 

E.  macr&nthum,  Lahok-fi.owehko  E.  of  Japan,  with  similar  foliage, 
has  large  white  flowers  with  very  long-spurred  petals. 

4.  CAULOPHYELUM,  COHOSH.  The  only  species  of  the  genus  is 

C.  thalictroides,  Hu  e Cohosh.  Wild  in  woods,  with  usually  only  one 
stem-leaf  and  that  close  to  the  top  of  the  naked  stem  (whence  the  name  tif  the 
pints,  meaning  stem-leaf),  and  thrice  termite,  but,  having  no  common  petiole,  it 
looks  like  three  leaves  : and  there  is  a larger  and  more  compound  rtulieal  leaf, 
» ith  a long  petiole.  The  leaves  are  glaucous  and  resemble  those  of  Thai  ht  ram 
(as  the  specific  name  indicates),  hut  the  leaflets  are  larger.  Seeds  very  hard, 
with  a thiu  blue  pulp. 
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6.  JEFFERS6NIA,  TWIN— LEAF.  (Named  for  Thomas  Jefferson.) 

J.  diphylla,  sometimes  called  Rheumatism-root.  Wild  in  rich  woods, 
W.  & 8.,  sometimes  cult.;  the  pretty  white  flower  and  the  leaves  both  long- 
stalked,  from  the  ground,  appearing  in  early  spring. 

0.  PODOPHYLLUM,  MAY-APPLE,  or  MANDRAKE.  (Name  means 

foot-leaf,  the  5 - 7 -parted  leaf  likened  to  a webbed-foot.) 

P.  peltAturn.  Wild  in  rich  soil : the  long  running  rootstocks  (which  are 
poisonous  and  medicinal)  send  it])  in  spring  some  stout  stalks  terminated  by  a 
large,  7 - 9-lobed,  regular,  umbrella-shaped  leaf  (i.  e.  peltate  in  the  middle),  and 
some  which  bear  two  one-sided  leaves  (peltate  near  their  inner  edge),  with  a large 
white  flower  nodding  in  the  fork.  The  sweet  pulpy  fruit  as  large  as  a pullet’s 
egg,  ripe  in  summer : rarely  2 or  more  to  one  flower. 

6.  NYMPHiEACEiE,  WATER-LILY  FAMILY. 

Aquatic  perennial  herbs,  with  the  leaves  which  float  on  the 
surface  of  the  water  or  rise  above  it  mostly  peltate  or  roundish- 
heart-shaped,  their  margins  inrolled  in  the  bud,  long-petioled ; axil- 
lary 1 -flowered  peduncles;  sepals  and  petals  hardly  ever  5,  the 
latter  usually  numerous  and  imbricated  in  many  rows.  The  genera 
differ  so  widely  in  their  botanical  characters  that  they  must  be 
described  separately.  One  of  them  is  the  famous  Amazon  Water- 
Lily,  Victoria  regia,  with  floating  leaves  3 feet  or  more  in  diam- 
eter, and  the  magnificent  flowers  almost  in  proportion;  while  the 
dull  flowers  of  Water-shield  are  only  half  an  inch  long. 

1.  BRASEN1A.  Sepals  and  petals  each  3 or  4,  narrow,  and  much  alike,  dull  pur- 

ple. Stamens  12-18:  filaments  slender.  Pistils  4 - 18,  forming  iudehiscent 
1 - 3-seeded  pods.  All  the  parts  separate  and  persistent.  Ovules  commonly 
on  tlie  dorsal  suture!  Embryo,  & c.  as  in  Water-Lily. 

2.  NELUMBIU1I.  Sepals  and  petals  many  and  passing  gradually  into  each  other, 

deciduous.  Stamens  very  many,  on  the  receptacle,  the  upper  part  of  which 
is  enlarged  into  a top-shaped  body,  bearing  a dozen  or  more  ovaries,  each 
tipped  with  a flat  stigma  and  separately  immersed  in  as  many  hollows.  (Les- 
sons, p.  126,  fig.  284.)  In  fruit  these  form  1-seeded  nuts,  resembling  small 
acorns.  The  whole  kernel  of  the  seed  is  embryo,  a pair  of  fleshy  and  farina- 
ceous cotyledons  enclosing  a plumule  of  2 or  3 rudimentary  green  leaves. 

3.  NYMPHiEA.  Sepals  4,  green  outside.  Petals  numerous,  many  times  4,  pass- 

ing somewhat  gradually  into  the  numerous  stamens  (Lessons,  p.  89,  fig.  198): 
both  organs  grow  attached  to  the  globular  mnny-celled  ovary,  the  former 
to  its  sides  which  they  cover,  the  latter  borne  on  its  depressed  summit. 
Around  a little  knob  at  the  top  of  the  ovary  the  numerous  stigmas  radiate  as 
in  a poppy-head,  ending  in  long  and  narrow  incurved  lobes.  Fruit  like  the 
ovarv  enlarged,  still  covered  by  the  decaving  persistent  bases  of  the  petals  : 

' numerous  seeds  cover  the  partitions.  Ripe  seeds  each  in  an  arillns  or  bag 
open  at  the  top.  (Lessons,  p.  136,  fig.  318.)  Embryo,  like  that  of  Nelumbiura 
on  a very  small  scale,  but  enclosed  in  a bag,  and  at  the  end  of  the  kernel,  the 
rest  of  which  is  mealy  albumen. 

4.  NUPHAR.  Sepals  usually  6 or  6,  partly  green  outside.  Petals  many  small 

and  thickish  bodies  inserted  under  the  ovary  along  with  the  very  numerous 
short  stamens.  Ovary  naked,  truncate  at  the  top,  which  is  many-rayed  by 
stigmas,  fleshy  in  frui't:  the  internal  structure  as  iu  Nyinphaia,  only  there  is 
no  arillus  to  the  seeds. 

1.  BRASENIA,  WATER-SHIELD.  (Name  unexplained.)  One  species, 

B.  peltiita.  In  still,  rather  deep  water : stems  rising  to  the  surface,  slen- 
der, coated  with  clear  jelly,  bearing  floating  oval  eentrally-pcltnte  leaves  (2' -3' 
long),  and  purplish  small  flowers,  produced  all  summer. 

2.  NELUMBIUM,  NELUMBO.  (Ceylonese  name.)  Rootstocks  inter- 

rupted  and  tuberous,  sending  up,  usually  out  of  water,  very  long  petioles  and 
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peduncles,  bearing  very  large  (l°-2°  wide)  and  more  or  less  dish-shaped  or 
cup-shaped  centrally-peltate  entire  leaves,  and  great  flowers  (S'  - 10'  broad), 
in  summer.  Seeds,  also  the  tubers,  eatable. 

N.  lfiteum,  Yellow  N.  or  Water  Chinqpkpin.  Common  W.  & S.  : 
introduced,  by  Indians  perhaps,  at  Sodus  Bav,  N.  V.,  Lyme,  Conn.,  and  below 
1'hiladelphia.  Flower  pale  dull  vellow  : anther  hook-tipped. 

N.  speci6sum,  Showy  N.,  Lotts  or  Sacked  Bean  of  India,  with 
pinkish  flowers  und  blunter  anthers  : cult,  in  choice  conservatories. 

3.  NYMPHiEA,  WATER-LILY,  l>ONl)- LILY.  (Dedieatedto  the 
Water-Nymphs.)  Long  prostrate  rootstocks,  often  as  thick  as  one’s  arm, 
send  up  floating  leaves  (rounded  and  with  a narrow  cleft  nearly  or  quite  to 
the  petiole)  and  large  handsome  flowers,  produced  all  summer : these  close  in 
the  afternoon  : the  fruit  ripeus  under  water. 

N.  odor&ta,  Sweet-scented  White  W.  Common  in  still  or  slow 
water,  especially  E.  Flower  richly  sweet-scented,  white,  or  sometimes  pinkish, 
rarely  pink-red,  variable  in  size,  as  are  the  leaves ; seeds  oblong. 

N.  tuberbsa,  Ttber-bbaring  W.  Common  through  the  Great  Lakes, 
and  W.  & S.  Flower  nearly  scentless  (its  flint  odor  like  that  of  apples), 
pure  white,  usually  larger  (4' -9'  in  diameter),  as  an-  also  the  leaves  (S'-  15' 
wide);  petals  broader  and  blunter;  seeds  almost  globular;  rootstock  bearing 
copious  tubers  like  “ artichokes,”  attached  by  a narrow  nock  and  spontaneously 
separating. 

N.  ceerulea.  Blue  W.,  of  Egypt,  Ac.,  cult,  in  aquaria  ; a tender  species, 
with  crenate-toothed  leaves,  and  blue  or  bluish  sweet-scented  flowers,  the  ] s' tills 
fewer  and  acute. 

4.  NUPHAR,  YELLOW  POND-LILY,  or  SPATTER-DOCK.  (Old 
Greek  name. ) Rootstock,  &c.  as  in  Nymphiea : leaves  often  rising  out  of 
water:  flowers  by  no  means  showy,  yellow,  sometimes  purplish-tinged,  pro- 
duced all  summer  : fruit  ripening  above  water. 

N.  advena  is  the  common  species,  everywhere;  has  6 unequal  sepals  or 
sometimes  more  ; petals,  or  what  answer  to  them,  truncate,  shorter  than  the 
stamens  and  resembling  them  ; the  thicki-h  leaves  rounded  or  ovate-oblong. 

N.  lut-eum,  rare  X. ; has  smaller  flowers,  with  5 sepals,  petals  dilated 
upwards  and  more  conspicuous,  and  a globular  fruit  with  a narrow  neck  : 
the  var.  pumilum,  a small  variety,  has  flowers  only  1',  and  leaves  l'-5'  in 
diameter  ; rather  common  N. 

N.  sagittilblia,  Arrow-leaved  X.,  from  North  Carolina  S. ; has  sagit- 
tate leaves  (1°  by  2'),  and  6 sepals.  This  and  the  last  produce  their  earlier 
leaves  under  water  and  very  thin. 

7.  SARRACENIACEiE,  PITCHER-PLANT  FAMILY. 

Consists  of  one  South  American  plant,  of  the  carious  Darlixo- 
tonia.  Californica  in  the  mountains  of  California,  and  of  the 
following  : — 

1.  SARRACiUTIA.  (Named  for  Dr.  Sarraxin  of  Quebec.)  Stdesaddle- 
F lower,  a most  unmeaning  popular  name.  Leaves  all  radical  from  a per- 
ennial root,  and  in  the  form  of  hollow  tidies  or  pitchers,  winged  down  the 
inner  side,  open  at  the.  top,  where  then-  is  a sort  of  arching  blade  or  hood. 
The  whole  foliage  yellowish  green  or  purplish.  Scape  tall,  naked,  bearing  a 
single  large  nodding  flower,  in  early  summer.  Sepals  5,  with  -3  braetlet-s  at 
the  base,  colored,  persistent.  Petals’ 5,  fiddle-shaped,  incurved  over  the  pel- 
tate and  umbrella-shaped  5-nngled  petal-like  great  top  to  the  style.  Stamens 
very  numerous.  Ovary  5-cclled.  Pod  many-seeded,  rough-wartv. 

S.  purpfirea,  Purees  S.  or  Pitcher-Plant  of  the  North,  where  it  is 
common  in  bogs.  Leaves  pitcher-shaped,  open,  with  nn  erect  round-hcart- 
shai»cd  hood  anil  a broad  side-wing,  purple-veiny  ; Inver  deep  purple. 
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S.  rubra,  Eed-flowered  Trumpet-Leaf  of  S.  States:  sometimes  cult, 
in  greenhouses.  Leaves  trumpet-shaped,  slender,  a foot  long,  with  a narrow 
wing  and  an  erect  ovate  pointed  hood  ; flower  crimson-purple. 

S.  Drummbndii,  Great  Trumpet-Leaf  of  Florida  : sometimes  cult. 
Leaves  much  like  the  last,  but  2°  or  3°  long,  upper  part  of  the  tu!>e  and  the 
roundish  erect  hood  variegated  and  purple-veiny ; and  the  deep-purple  flower 
very  large. 

S.  psittacina,  Parrot  Pitcher-Plant  of  S.  States,  nnd  rarely  cult. 
Leaves  short  and  spreading,  with  a narrow  tube,  a broad  wing,  and  an  inflated 
globular  hood,  which  is  incurved  over  the  mouth  of  the  tube,  spotted  with  white  ; 
flower  purple. 

S.  variolaris,  Spotted  Trumpet-Leaf  of  S.  States.  Leaves  erect, 
trumpet-shaped,  white-spotted  above,  longer  than  the  scape,  with  a broad  wing, 
and  an  ovate  hood  arching  over  the  orifice  ; flower  yellow. 

S.  fi&va,  Yellow  Trumpet-Leaf  of  S.  States : cult,  more  commonly 
than  the  rest,  as  a curiosity,  and  almost  hardy  N.  Leaves  trumpet-shaped,  2° 
long,  erect,  yellowish  or  purple-veiny,  with  a narrow  wing,  and  an  erect  round- 
ish hut  pointed  hood,  a tall  scape,  and  yellow  flower. 

8.  PAPAVERACE2E,  POPPY  FAMILY. 

Herbs  with  milky  or  colored  juice,  regular  flowers,  a calyx  mostly 
of  2 sepals  which  fall  when  the  blossom  opens,  petals  twice  or  3-5 
times  as  many,  numerous  stamens  on  the  receptacle,  and  a com- 
pound 1-celled  ovary,  with  2 or  more  parietal  placentas.  Fruit  a 
pod,  many-seeded.  Juice  narcotic,  as  in  Poppy  (opium),  or  acrid. 
No.  5 has  watery  juice,  with  the  odor  of  muriatic  acid,  and  the 
calyx  like  a cap  or  lid ; No.  7 has  no  petals  and  few  seeds. 

* Petals  crumpled  in  the  Jbncer-bud , which  droops  on  its  peduncle  before  opening. 

1.  PAPAVER.  Stigmas  united  into  a many-rayed  circular  body  which  is  closely 

sessile  on  the  ovary.  Pod  globular  or  oblong,  imperfectly  many-celled  by 
the  projecting  placentas  which  are  covered  with  numberless  seeds,  opening 
only  bv  pores  or  chinks  at  the  top.  Juice  white. 

2.  STYLoi’HORUM.  Stigma  8-4-Iobed,  raised  on  a style.  Pod  ovoid,  bristly, 

opening  from  the  top  into  3 or  4 valves,  leaving  the  thread-like  placentas  be- 
tween them.  Juice  3’cllow. 

3.  CH  EL1DONIUM.  Stigma  2-lobed,  almost  sessile.  Pod  linear,  with  2 placenta), 

splitting  from  below  into  2 valves.  Juice  orange. 

* * Petals  more  or  less  crumpled  in  the  bud,  which  is  erect  before  opening. 

4.  ARGEMONE.  Stigma  3-6-lobed,  almost  sessile.  Sepals  and  oblong  pod 

prickly  ; the  latter  opening  by  valves  from  the  top,  leaving  the  thread-like 
placenta;  between.  Juice  yellow. 

5.  F-SCHSCHOLTZIA.  Sepals  united  into  a pointed  cap  which  falls  off  entire. 

Receptacle  or  end  of  the  flower-stalk  dilated  into  a top-shaped  body,  often 
with  a spreading  rim.  Stigmas  4-6,  spreading,  unequal  ; but  the  placentas 
only  2.  Pod  long  and  slender,  grooved.  Juice  colorless. 

* * * Petals  not  crumpled  in  the  bud,  which  does  not  droop. 

6.  SANGUINARIA.  Sepals  2 : but  the  petals  8-  12.  Stigma  2-lobed,  on  a short 

style.  Pod  oblong,  with  2 placenta;.  Juice  orange-red. 

* * * * Petals  none.  Flowers  in  panicles,  drooping  in  the  bud. 

1.  ROC  COX!  A.  Sepals  2,  colored.  Stigma  2-lobed.  Pod  few-seeded.  Juice 
reddish. 

1.  PAPAVEE,  POPPY.  (Ancient  name.)  Wo  have  no  truly  wild  spe- 
cies : the  following  are  from  the  Old  World. 

* Annuals,  flowering  in  summer : cult,  and  weeds  of  cultivation. 

P.  somniferum,  Opium  Poppy.  Cult,  for  ornament,  especially  double- 
flowered  varieties,  nnd  for  medical  uses.  Smooth,  glaucous,  with  clasping  and 
wavy  leaves,  and  white  or  purple  flowers. 
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P.  Hhceas,  Corn  Porrr  of  Eu.  Low,  bristly,  with  almost  pinnate 
leaves,  anil  deep  red  or  scarlet  flowers  with  a dark  eye,  or,  when  double,  of 
various  colors  ; |swl  ohovate. 

P.  dilbium,  Lono-iieaded  P.  Leaves  with  their  divisions  more  cut  than 
the  last ; flowers  smaller  and  lighter  red,  and  pod  oblong-clavate  : run  wild  in 
fields  in  Penn. 

» * Perennial : cult,  far  ornament : flowering  in  late  spring. 

P.  orient&le,  Oriental  P.  Rough-hairy,  with  tall  flower-stalks,  almost 
pinnate  leaves,  and  a very  large  deep-red  flower,  under  which  are  visually  some 
leafy  persistent  bracts.  Ynr.  bracteXtcm,  has  these  bracts  larger,  petals  still 
larger  and  deeper  red,  with  a dark  sjiot  at  the  base. 

2.  STYLOPHORUM,  CELANDINE  POPPY.  (Name  means  style- 
Uanr,  expressing  a difference  between  it  and  Poppy  and  Celandine.)  If 

S.  diphyllum.  From  Penn.  W.  in  open  woods  ; resembling  Celandine, 
hut  low,  and  with  far  larger  (yellow)  flowers,  in  spring. 

3.  CHELIDONIUM,  CELANDINE.  (From  the  Greek  word  for  the 

Swallow.)  ® U- 

C.  majus,  the  only  species,  in  all  gardens  and  moist  waste  places  ; l°-4° 
high,  branching,  with  pinnate  or  twice  pinnatitid  leaves,  and  small  yellow  flowers 
in  a sort  of  umbel,  all  summer  ; the  pods  long  and  slender. 

4.  ARGEMONE,  PRICKLY  POPPY.  (Meaning  of  name  uncertain.)  (T) 

A.  Moxieana,  Mexican  P.  Waste  places  and  gardens.  Prickly,  l°- 2° 
high;  leaves  sinuate-lobcd,  blotched  with  white;  flowers  yellow  or  yellowish, 
pretty  large,  in  summer.  Var.  .w.ni  flora  has  the  flower  larger,  sometimes 
very  large,  white ; cull,  for  ornament. 

5.  ESCHSCHOLTZIA.  (Named  for  one  of  the  discoverers,  Eschschollz, 
the  name  easier  pronounced  than  written.)  (T) 

E.  Califdrnica,  Californian  annual,  now  common  in  gardens  ; with  pale 
dissected  leaves,  and  long-peduncled  large  flowers,  remarkable  for  the  tnp- 
sha|>tsl  dilatation  at  the  base  of  live  flower,  on  which  the  extinguisher-shaped 
calyx  rests:  this  is  forced  off  whole  bv  the  opening  |xtab.  The  latter  ait; 
bright  orange-yellow,  suid  the  top  of  the  receptacle  is  broad-rimmed.  Var. 
DorOLAsrt  wants  this  rim.  and  its  petals  are  pure  yellow,  or  sometimes  white; 
but  the  sorts  an;  much  mixed  in  the  gardens  ; and  there  arc  smaller  varieties 
under  different  names. 

6.  SANGUINARIA,  BLOOD-ROOT.  (Name  from  the  color  of  the 
juice.)  y 

S.  Canadensis,  the  common  and  only  species  ; w ild  in  rich  winds,  hand- 
some in  cultivation.  The  thick  rtsl  rootstock  in  early  spring  sends  tip  a roiindcd- 
renifonii  and  palmatc-Iolx-d  veiny  leaf,  wrapped  around  a flower-bud  : as  the  leaf 
cotnen  out  of  ground  and  opens,  the  scape  lengthens,  and  carries  up  the  hand- 
some, white,  !uany-j>e tailed  flower. 

7.  BOCCONIA.  (Named  in  honor  of  an  Italian  botanist,  Porrr  mi.)  y 

D.  cordata,  Coroate  II.,  from  China,  the  only  hardy  stiecics ; a strong 
root  sending  up  very  tall  leafy  stems,  with  round-cordate  lobed  leaves,  w hich  are 
veiny  and  glaucous,  and  large  panicles  of  small  white  or  javle  rose -colored  flow- 
ers, lute  in  summer. 

9.  FUMARIACEJE,  FUMITORY  FAMILY. 

Like  the  Poppy  Family  in  the  plan  of  the  flowers ; but  the  4- 
pe tailed  corolla  much  larger  than  the  2 scale-like  sepals,  also  irreg- 
ular  and  closed,  (he  two  inner  and  smaller  petals  united  by  (heir 
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spoon-shaped  tips,  which  enclose  the  anthers  of  the  6 stamens  in 
two  sets,  along  with  the  stigma : the  middle  anther  of  each  set  is 
2 -celled,  the  lateral  ones  1 -celled.  Delicate  or  tender  and  very 
smooth  herbs,  with  colorless  and  inert  juice,  and  much  dissected 
or  compound  leaves. 

* Qn-olla  heart-shaped  or  2 -spurred  at  base : pod  several-seeded. 

1.  DICENTRA.  Petals  slightly  cohering  with  each  other.  Seeds  crested. 

2.  ADLUMIA.  Petals  all  permanently  united  into  one  slightly  heart-shaped 

body,  which  encloses  the  small  pod.  Seeds  crestless.  Climbing  by  the  very 
compound  leaves. 

* * Corolla  with  only  one  petal  spurred  at  base. 

3.  CORYDALIS.  Ovary  and  pod  slender.  several-seeded.  Seeds  crested. 

4.  FUA1AR1A.  Ovary  and  small  closed  fruit  globular,  1-seeded. 

1.  DICENTRA  (meaning  two-spurred  in  Greek).  Commonly  but  wrongly 

named  Diclytra  or  Di&lytra.  If  FI.  in  spring. 

* Wild  species,  law,  with  delicate  decompound  leaves  and  ftw-Jlowercd  scapes  sent 
up  from  the  ground  in  early  spring. 

D.  Cucullkria,  Dutchman’s  Breeches.  Common  in  leaf-mould  in 
woods  N.  Foliage  and  flowers  from  a sort  of  granular-scaly  bulb  ; corolla 
white  tipped  with  yellow,  with  the  two  diverging  spurs  at  the  base  longer  than 
the  pedicel. 

D.  Canadensis,  Canadian  D.  or  Squirrel-Corn.  With  the  hist  N. 
Separate  yellow  grains,  like  Indian  corn,  in  place  of  a scaly  bulb  ; the  corolla 
narrower  and  merely  heart-shaped  at  base,  white  or  delicately  flesh-colored, 
sweet-scented  ; inner  petals  much  created  at  tip. 

D.  eximia  is  rarer,  wild  along  the  Alleghenies,  occasionally  cult.,  has 
coarser  foliage,  and  more  numerous  flowers  than  the  last,  pink-purple,  and  pro- 
duced throughout  the  summer,  from  tufted  scaly  rootstocks. 

* * Cultivated  exotic,  taller  and  coarser,  leafy-stemmed,  many-flowered. 

D.  spectAbilis,  Showy  I),  or  Bleeding  Heart.  From  N.  China, 
very  ornamental  through  spring  and  early  summer,  with  ample  Peony-like 
leaves,  and  long  drooping  racemes  of  bright  pink-red  heart-shaped  flowers 
(P  long):  the  two  small  sepals  fall  off  in  the  bud. 

2.  ADLtTMIA,  CLIMBING  FUMITORY.  (Named  in  honor  of  a Mr. 

Adlum.)  ® The  only  species  is 

A.  cirrhbsa.  Wild  in  low  shady  grounds  from  New  York  W.  & S.  and 
cult.  ; climbing  over  bushes  or  low  trees,  by  means  of  its  2 - 3-pinnately  eom- 
]>ound  delicate  leaves,  the  stalks  of  the  leaflets  acting  like  tendrils ; flowers  flesh- 
colored,  panicle.!,  all  summer. 

3.  CORYDALIS.  (Greek  name  for  Fumitory.)  Our  species  are  leafy- 

stemmed,  © or  a),  wild  in  rocky  places,  fl.  spring  and  summer. 

C.  glaiica,  Pale  Corydalis.  Common,  6' -3°  high,  very  glaucous,  with 
the  whitish  flowers  variegated  with  yellow  and  pink,  a short  and  rounded  spur, 
ami  erect  pods. 

C.  flavula,  Yellowish  C.  From  Penn.  S.  & W. : lias  the  flowers  pale 
yellow,  with  the  tips  of  the  outer  petals  wing-crested  ; seeds  sharp-edged  : other- 
wise like  the  next. 

C.  a Are  a,  Golden  C.  From  Vermont  W.  & S.  Low  and  spreading; 
flowers  golden-yellow  with  a longish  spur,  and  crestless  tips,  hanging  pods,  and 
smooth  blunt-edgcd  seeds. 

4.  FUMARIA,  FUMITORY.  (Name  from  fan  us,  smoke.)  ® Low, 

leafy-stemmed,  with  finely  cut  compound  leaves. 

P.  officinalis,  Common  F.  Common  in  old  gardens,  waste  places,  and 
dung-heaps  ; a delicate  small  weed,  with  a elosc  spike  of  small  pinkish  crimson- 
tipped  flowers,  in  summer. 
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10.  CRUCIFER®,  MUSTARD  FAMILY. 

Herbs,  with  watery  juice,  of  a pungent  taste  (as  exemplified  in 
Horseradish,  Mustard,  Water-Cress,  &c.),  at  ouee  distinguished  by 
the  cruciferous  flower  (of  4 sepals,  4 petals,  their  upper  part  gen- 
erally spreading  above  the  calyx  in  the  form  of  a cross),  the  telra- 
dynamous  stamens  (i.  e.  6,  two  of  them  shorter  than  the  other  four) ; 
and  the  single  2-celled  pistil  with  two  parietal  placenta*,  forming  the 
kind  of  pod  called  a silique,  or  when  short  a silicle.  (See  Lessons, 
p.  1)2,  fig.  187,  188,  for  the  flower,  and  p.  133,  fig.  310,  for  the  fruit.) 
The  embryo  fills  the  whole  seed,  and  has  the  radicle  bent  up  again-t 
the  cotyledons.  Flowers  in  racemes,  which  are  at  first  short,  like 
simple  corymbs,  but  lengthen  in  fruiting : no  bracts  below  the  pedi- 
cels. The  blossoms  are  all  nearly  alike  throughout  the  family  ; so 
that  the  genera  are  mainly  known  by  the  fruit  and  seed,  which  are 
usually  to  be  had  before  all  the  flowers  have  passed. 

t)  1.  Fruit  a true  pod,  opening  lengthwise  by  two  rakes.  whit  h fall  away  and  leave 
the  thin  persistent  partition  when  ripte. 

* Herds  or  ovules  more  than  two  in  each  cell. 

*~Pod  beaked  or  /stinted  begond  the  summit  of  the  ruin  s,  or  the  style-  with  a conical 
b-ise.  H 'enls  spherical,  the  cotyledons  wrapped  around  the  radicle. 

1.  BBASS1CA.  Flowers  yeliow.  Pods  oblong  or  linear. 

*-  «—  Pod  not  beaked  or  cemspiiatously  pointed , 

— Neither  fattened  nor  4-sided,  but  the  cross-section  nearly  circular. 

2.  SISYMBRIUM.  Pods  in  the  common  species  shortish,  lance-awl-shaped,  close- 

pressed  to  the  stem.  Seeds  oval,  marginless.  Flowers  small,  yellowish. 

3.  NASTURTIUM.  Pods  shortish  or  short  (, from  oblong-linear  to  almost  spherical). 

Seeds  in  2 rows  in  each  cell,  globular,  margin  less.  Flowers  yellow  or  white. 

4.  HESPERIS.  Pods  long  and  slender,  with  a single  row  of  margiuless  seeds  in 

each  cell  (ns  broad  as  flie  partition);  the  radicle  laid  against  the  back  of  one 
of  tlte  cotyledons.  Flowers  rather  large,  pink-purple.  Stigma  of  2 erect 
blunt  lobes. 

6.  MALCOLM1A.  Pods  somewhat  thickened  at  the  base.  Stigma  of  2 pointed 
lobes.  Otherwise  as  No.  4. 

6.  MATTHIOLA.  Pods  long  and  narrow  : seeds  one-rowed  in  each  cell  (as  broad 

as  the  partition),  fiat,  wing-margined ; the  radicle  laid  against  one  edge  ot  the 
brutal  cotyledons.  Flowers  pink-purple,  reddish,  or  varying  to  white,  largo 
and  showy. 

—►  /’<«/  long  and  slender,  linear,  4-sided  ( the  cross  section  square  or  rhombic),  or 
if  fattened  haring  a strong  salient  midrib  to  the  voices.  Heeds  murginltss, 
mostly  sinyle~rowed  in  each  cell.  Flowers  yellow  or  m ange,  never  white. 
a.  Lateral  se/mls  sac-shaped  at  the  base. 

7.  CHEIRANTHUS.  Seeds  flat;  the  radicle  laid  against  the  edge  of  the  broad 

cotyledons.  Flowers  showy.  Leaves  entire. 

b.  Fe/xils  nearly  equal  and  alike,  at  the  base. 

8.  ERYSIMUM.  Seeds  oblong;  the  radicle  laid  against  the  back  of  one  of  the 

narrow  cotyledons.  Leaves  simple. 

0.  BARBAREA.  Seeds  oval;  the  radicle  laid  against  the  edge  of  the  broaJ 
cotyledons,  Leaves  lyrate  or  pimiutifid. 

2.  SISYMBRIUM.  Seed*  oblong;  the  radicle  laid  against  the  back  of  one  of  the 
cotyledons.  Flowers  small.  Leaves  twice  pirmatilld. 

— — — Pod  fattened  pgrnUel  to  the  partition:  the  valves  flat  orfatiish:  so  ore  the 
seels:  rddiele  against  the  edge  of  the.  cotytithms.  Flowers  white  or  prnrplt. 

10.  ARAB1S.  Pod  long  and  narrow-linear,  not  opening  elastically;  the  valves 

with  a midrib.  Seeds  often  winged  or  margined. 

11.  CARDAMINE.  Pods  linear  or  lanceolate;  the  valves  with  no  or  hardly  any 

midrib,  opening  elastically  from  the  base  upwards.  Seeds  inarginless  and 
slcnder-stalked,  one-rowed  in  each  cell.  No  scaly-toothed  rootstock. 
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12.  DENT  ARIA.  Pods,  & c.  as  in  the  preceding.  Seed-stalks  broad  nnd  flat 

Stem  2 -3-leaved  in  the  middle,  naked  below,  springing  from  a horizontal 
scaly-toothed  or  irregular  fleshy  rootstock. 

13.  LENAHIA.  Pods  oval  or  oblong,  large  and  very  flat,  stalked  above  the  calyx. 

Seeds  winged,  2-rowed  in  each  cell.  Flowers  pretty  large,  purple. 

11.  DRAI5A.  Pods  round-oval,  oblong  or  linear,  flai.  Seeds  wingless,  2-rowod  in 
each  cell.  Flowers  small,  white  In  the  common  species. 

-w  -m.  s-v  Pod  short,  Jlattish  parallel  to  the  broad  partition.  Flowers  yellow,  small. 

15.  CAMELINA.  Pods  turgid,  obovate  or  pear-slmped. 

■*-►  -m.  *+  ++  s-v  Foil  short,  very  much  flattened  contrary  to  the  narrow  partition  ; the 
valves  therefore  deeply  boat-shaped.  Flowers  while,  small. 

10.  CAPSRLLA.  Pods  obovate-triangular,  or  triangular  with  a notch  at  the  top. 

* * Seeds  or  the  ovules  single  or  sometimes  2 in  each  cell.  Pods  short  and  flat. 

•*-  Corolla  irregular , the  petals  being  very  unequal. 

17.  IBK15IS.  Flowers  in  short  and  flat-topped  clusters,  white  or  purple  ; the  two 

petals  on  the  outer  side  of  the  flower  much  larger  than  the  others.  Pods 
scale-shaped,  roundish  or  ovate,  much  flattened  contrary  to  the  very  narrow 
partition,  notched  at  the  wing-margined  top. 

•*-  s-  Corolla  regular,  small. 

18.  LEPID1UM.  Pods  scale-shaped,  much  flattened  contrary  to  the  very  narrow 

partition,  often  notched  or  wing-margined  at  the  top.  Flowers  white. 

19.  AI.YSSUM.  Pods  roundish,  flattened  parallel  to  the  broad  partition.  Seeds 

flat,  commonly  wing-margined.  Flowors  yellow  or  white. 

tj  2.  Fruit  imlehiscent,  wing-like,  1 -seeded. 

20.  ISATIS.  Flowers  yellow.  Fruit  1-celled,  1-seedcd,  resembling  a small  samara 

or  ash-fruit. 

§ 3.  F ruil  fleshy,  or  when  ripe  and  dry  corky,  not  opening  by  valves,  2 - many -seeded. 

21.  CAIvII.E.  Fruit  jointed  iu  the  middle  ; the  two  short  joints  1-celled,  1-seedud. 

Seed  oblong. 

22.  RAP  HAN  US.  Fruit  several-seeded,  with  cellular  matter  or  with  constrictions 

between  the  spherical  seeds. 

1.  BK.ASSICA,  CABBAGE,  MUSTARD,  &c.  (Ancient  Latin  name  of 
Cabbage.  Botanieully  the  Mustards  rank  in  the  same  genus.)  (T)  © Cult, 
from  Ett.,  or  run  wild  as  weeds ; known  by  their  yellow  flowers,  beak-pointed 
pods,  and  globose  seeds,  the  cotyledons  wrapped  round  the  radicle. 

B.  oleracea,  Cabbage.  The  original  is  a sea-coast  plant  of  Europe,  with 
thick  and  hard  stem,  and  pretty  large  pale  yellow  flowers  ; the  leaves  very  gla- 
brous and  glaucous ; upper  ones  entire,  clasping  the  stem,  not  nurieled  at  the 
base:  cult,  as  a biennial,  the  rounded,  thick,  and  fleshy,  strongly  veined  leaves 
collect  into  a head  the  iirst  year  upon  the  summit  of  a short  and  stout  stem. 

— Var.  Bkoccoli  is  a state  in  which  the  stem  divides  into  short  fleshy  branches, 
bearing  clusters  Of  abortive  flower-tmds.  — Var.  Cauliflower  has  the  nour- 
ishing matter  mainly  concentrated  in  short  imperfect  flower-branches,  collected 
into  a flat  head.  — Var.  Kohlrabi  has  the  nourishing  matter  accumulated  in 
the  stem,  which  forms  a turnip-like  enlargement  above  ground,  beneath  the 
cluster  of  leaves.  — Kai.e  is  more  nearly  the  natural  state  of  the  species,  the 
fleshy  leaves  not  forming  a head. 

B.  campdstris,  of  the  Old  World;  like  the  last,  but  with  brighter  flowers ; 
the  lower  leaves  pinnatifid  or  divided  and  rough  with  stiff  hairs,  and  the  upper 
nurieled  at  the  base,  is  represented  in  cultivation  by  the  Var.  Colza  or  Rape, 
with  small  annual  root,  cult,  for  the  oil  of  t lie  seed.  — Var.  Tuns’ tr  (B.  Nap  us) ; 
cult,  as  a biennial,  for  the  nourishment  accumulated  in  the  napifonn  white  root. 

— Var.  Rutabaga  or  Swedish  Turnip,  lias  a longer  and  yellowish  root. 

B.  Sinip&strum,  or  Sin&pis  arvensis,  Charlock.  A troublesome 
weed  of  cultivation  in  grainfields,  annual,  with  the  somewhat  rough  leaves  barely 
toothed  or  little  lobed,  and  nearly  smooth  pods  spreading  in  a loose  raceme,  the 
seed-bearing  part  longer  than  the  conical  (usually  empty)  beak. 

B.  (or  Sirtcipis)  alba,  White  Mustard.  Cult,  and  in  waste  places,  an- 
nual ; the  leaves  all  pinnatifid  and  rough-hairy  ; jkxIs  spreading  in  the  raceme. 
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bristly,  the  lower  and  turgid  few-seeded  portion  shorter  than  the  1 -seeded  stout 
and  flattened  I sink  ; seeds  large,  pale  brown. 

B.  (or  Sin&pis)  nigra.  Black  Mustard.  Cult,  and  in  waste  places; 
leaves  less  hairy  and  le»>  divided  than  the  last ; pods  erect  in  jtho  raceme  or 
spike,  smooth,  short,  4-sided  (the  valves  having  a strong  midrib),  and  tipix-d 
with  the  short  empty  conical  base  of  a slender  style;  seeds  dark  brown,  smaller, 
and  more  pungent  than  in  the  last. 

2.  SISYMBRIUM,  HEDGE  MUSTARD.  (The  ancient  Greek  name.) 

S.  Offiein&lc,  Common  II.  <J)  Coarse  wood  in  waste  places,  with  branch- 
ing stems,  runeintttc  leaves,  and  very  sirudl  lade  yellow  Bowers,  followed  by 
aw  l-shaped  pliecurely  6-sided  taxis  close  pressed  to  the  axis  of  the  narrow  spike. 
S.  candscens,  IIoary  11.  or  Tansy-Mustard.  © Commonlv  only 

5.  & W.,  hoary,  with  finely  cut  twice-pinnatitid  leaves,  minute  yellowish  Bovv- 
ers, and  oblong-elub-shajwd  4-sided  pods  on  slender  horizontal  pedicels. 

3.  NASTURTIUM,  WATER-CRESS,  HORSERADISH,  &o.  (Name 
from  nasus  tortus,  convulsed  nose,  from  the  pungent  qualities.)  Here  are 
combined  a variety  of  plants,  w idely  different  in  appearance : the  following 
arc  the  commonest. 

* Nat.  from  Eu. : the  white  petals  twin  the  length  of  the  etdyr.  y 

N.  officinale,  Water-Cress.  Planted  or  run  wild  in  streamlets,  spread- 
ing and  rooting,  smooth,  with  pinnate  leaves  of  3-11  roundish  or  oblong  leaf- 
lets ; fl.  all  summer;  pods  broadly  linear,  slightly  curved  upwards  on  their 
spreading  pedicels.  Young  plants  oaten. 

N.  Arinor&cia,  Horseradish.  Planted  or  run  wild  in  moist  soil ; with 
very  large  oblong  or  lanceolate  leaves,  chiefly  from  the  ground,  erenate,  rarely 
cut  or  pinnatifid ; jxids  globular,  but  seldom  seen.  The  long  deep  root  is  a 
familiar  condiment. 

* * Indigenous  sjteeies,  in  wet  places : petals  yellow  or  yellowish. 

N.  paiustre,  Marsh-Chess.  A very  common  homely  weed,  erect,  l°-3° 
high,  w ith  pinnatifid  or  lyrate  leaves  of  several  oblong  cut-toothed  leaflets,  small 
yellowish  flowers,  and  small  oblong  or  ovoid  pods. 

N.  sessilifl6rum,  like  the  last,  but  with  less  lohed  leaves,  very  minute 
sessile  flowers,  and  longer  oblong  prxis,  w common  from  Illinois.  S.  And  there 
are  2 or  3 more  in  some  parts,  especially  S. 

4.  HESPERIS,  ROCKET.  (Greek  for  evening,  the  flowers  being  then 
fragrant.)  y 

II.  matronalis,  Common  or  Dame;  R.  Tall  and  rather  coarse  plant  in 
country  gardens,  from  En.,  inclined  to  run  wild  in  rich  shadv  soil ; with  oblong 
or  lanceolate  toothed  leaves,  and  rather  large  purple  flowers,  in  summer,  fol- 
lowed by  (2' -4')  long  and  slender  pods. 

6.  MALCOLMIA.  (Named  for  IE.  MaMm,  an  English  gardener.) 

M.  raaritima,  Mahon  Stock,  called  Virginia  Stock  in  England,  hut 
comes  from  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  : a garden  annual,  not  much  cult., 
a span  high,  with  pale  green  oblong  or  spatulnte  nearly  entire  leaves,  and  pretty 
pink-red  flowers  changing  to  violet-purple,  also  a white  var.  (much  smaller  than 
those  of  true  Stock) ; pods  long  and  slender. 

6.  MATTIliOLA,  STOCK  or  GILLIE  LOWER . (Named  for  the  early 
naturalist,  Matthioli.)  Cult,  garden  or  house  plants,  from  Ea.,  hoarv-leaved, 
much  prized  for  tliiSr  handsome  and  fragrant,  pretty  large,  pink,  reddish,  or 
white  flowers,  of  which  there  are  very  double  and  showy  varieties. 

M.  incana,  Common  Stock,  y Stout  stem  becoming  almost  worxlv  : 
not  hardy  at  the  N. 

M.  hlinua,  Ten-wi  kk  Stock.  ® Probably  only  an  herbaceous  variety 
of  the  last ; (lowers  usually  not  double. 
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7.  CHEIRANTHUS,  WALLFOWER.  ( Chriri  is  the  Arabic  name.) 
Like  Stocks,  but  slightly  if  at  all  hoary,  and  the  flowers  orange,  brown-red- 
dish, or  yellow.  If 

C.  Cheiri,  Common  Wallflower.  Cult,  from  S.  Eu.,  not  hardy  X., 
a much-prized  house-plant;  stem  woody,  crowded  with  the  narrow  and  pointed 
entire  leaves. 

8.  ERYSIMUM.  (Name  from  Greek,  and  meaning  to  draw  blisters,  from 
the  acridity.) 

E.  asperum,  Western  Wallflower.  Wild  from  Ohio  W.  & S. ; like 
the  wild  state  of  the  Wallflower,  with  bright  yellow  or  orange  flowers,  but  the 
seeds  are  different,  and  the  long  pods  quite  square  in  the  cross-section  ; the 
leaves  somewhat  toothed  and  hoary,  ® If 

E.  eheiranthoides,  Treacle-Mustard  or  Wormseed  Mustard. 
A rather  insignificant  annual,  wild  or  run  wild  in  waste  moist  pluees,  with  slen- 
der branches,  lanceolate  almost  entire  leaves,  and  small  yellow  flowers,  followed 
by  shortish  and  obscurely  4-sided  pods  on  slender  spreading  pedicels. 

G.  BARB  ARE  A,  WINTER-CRESS.  (The  Ilerb  of  Santa  Barbara.) 
Different  from  the  last  genus  in  the  seeds,  divided  leaves,  and  in  the  general 
aspect.  Leaves  used  by  some  as  winter  salad,  but  bitterish.  ® If 

B.  vulgaris,  Common  W.  or  Yellow  Rocket.  Simx>th,  common  in 
old  gardens  and  other  rieh  soil,  with  green  lyrato  leaves,  and  bright  yellow 
flowers,  in  spring  and  summer ; pods  erect,  crowded  in  a dense  raceme,  much 
thicker  than  their  pedicels. 

B.  prifiCOX,  Early  W.  or  Scurvy-Grass.  Cult,  from  Penn.  S.  for  early 
salad,  beginning  to  run  wild,  probably  a variety  of  the  last,  with  more  numerous 
and  narrower  divisions  to  the  leaves  ; the  less  erect  pods  scarcely  thicker  titan 
their  pedicels. 

10.  ARABIS,  ROCK-CRESS.  (Name  from  Arabic.)  FI.  spring  and 
summer.  Leaves  mostly  simple  and  undivided. 

* Wild  species,  on  rocks,  ifc. : flowers  white  or  whitish,  not  show//.  ® 

A.  lyi'&ta,  Low  R.  A delicate,  low,  nearly  smooth  plant,  with  a cluster 
of  lyrate  root-leaves  ; stem-leaves  few  and  narrow ; bright  white  petals  rather 
conspicuous  ; pods  slender,  spreading. 

A.  hil’siita,  Hairy  It.  Strictly  erect,  l°-2°  high;  stem-leaves  many 
and  sagittate  ; small  greenish- white  flowers  and  narrow  pods  erect. 

A.  laevigata,  Smooth  R.  Erect,  l°-2°  high,  glaucous;  upper  leaves 
sagittate ; flowers  rather  small ; pods  3'  long,  very  narrow  and  not  very  flat, 
recurving ; seeds  winged. 

A.  Canadensis,  Canadian  or  Sicklepod  It.  Tall,  growing  in  ravines ; 
stem-leaves  pointed  at  both  ends,  pubescent;  petals  whitish,  narrow;  pods  3' 
long,  scythe-shaped,  very  flat,  hanging ; seeds  broadly  winged. 

* * Wild,  on  river  banks  : flowers  pink-purple,  rather  showy.  ® II 

A.  hesperidoides,  Rocket  R.  Smooth,  erect,  l°-3°  high;  with 
rounded  or  heart-shaped  long-petioled  root-leaves,  ovate-lanceolate  stem-leaves 
(2'  -6'  long),  the  lower  on  a winged  petiole  or  with  a pair  of  small  lateral 
lobes  ; petals  long-clawed  ; pods  spreading,  narrow  ; seeds  wingless.  Banks  of 
the  Ohio  and  S.  W. 

* * * Garden  s/weies : flowers  white,  showy.  If 

A.  alpina,  Alpine  R.,  and  its  variety?  A.  Alhida,  from  Eu.,  low  and 
tufted,  hairy  or  soft-downy,  are  cult,  in  gardens  ; fl.  in  early  spring. 

11.  CARDAMINE,  BITTER-CRESS.  (Ancient  Greek  name.)  U 

C.  hirsuta,  Small  B.  A low  and  branching  insignificant  herb,  usually 
not  hairy,  with  slender  fibrous  root,  pinnate  leaves,  the  leaflets  angled  or 
toothed,  and  small  white  flowers,  followed  by  narrow  upright  pods:  common  in 
moist  soil,  fl.  spring  and  summer. 
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C.  pratdnsis,  Ccckoo-Flowe  r or  Ladies’  Smock.  Stem  amending 
from  a short  perennial  rootstock  ; the  pinnate  leaves  with  rounded  and  stalked 
entire  small  leaflets ; flowers  in  spring,  showy,  pink  or  white  : in  bogs  ut  the 
north,  and  u double-flowered  variety  is  an  old-fashioned  plant  in  gardens. 

C.  rhomboldea.  Stems  Upright  from  a small  tnber,  simple,  bearing  rather 
large  white  or  rose-purple  flowers  in  spring,  and  simple  angled  or  sparingly 
toothed  leaves,  the  lowest  rounded  or  heart-shaped,  the  upper  ovate  or  oblong  : 
in  wet  places  northward. 

12.  DENTARIA,  TOOTIHVORT.  (From  the  Latin  dms,  a tooth.)  fl. 

D.  diph^lla,  Two-leaved  T.,  Pepfkr-uqot,  or  Crinkle-root.  So 
called  from  the  fleshv,  long  and  toothed  rootstocks,  which  are  eaten  and  taste 
like  Water-Cress  : tin-re  are  only  2 stem  leaves,  close  together,  each  of  3 rhom- 
bic-ovate and  toothed  leaflets,  and  the  root-leaf  is  similar  ; flowers  quite  large, 
white,  in  spring.  Woods  in  vegetable  mould,  N. 

D.  laemidta,  Laci.matk  T.  Rootstock  necklace-form  or  constricted  in 
2 or  3 places,  scarcely  toothed  ; stem-leaves  3 in  a whorl,  each  8-parted  into 
linear  or  lanceolate  leaflets,  which  are  cut  or  deft  into  narrow  teeth,  or  the 
lateral  ones  2-lobed  ; flowers  purplish,  in  spring  : banks  of  streams. 

13.  LUNARIA,  HONESTY  or  SATIN-FLOWER.  (Name  from  Luna, 
the  moon,  from  the  shape  of  the  broad  or  rounded  |*>ds. ) (?)  U- 

Li.  bl6nnis,  Common  Honesty.  Not  native  to  the  country,  but  cultivated 
in  old-fashioned  places,  for  the  singular  large  oval  pods,  of  w hich  the  broad 
white  partitions,  of  satiny  lustre,  remaining  after  the  valves  have  fallen,  are 
used  for  ornament;  leaves  somewhat  heart-shaped;  flowers  large,  pink-purple, 
in  early  summer. 

L.  rediviva,  Fkrennial  Honesty,  is  a much,  rarer  sort,  with  ohlong 
pods ; seldom  met  with  here. 

14.  DRABA.  WHITLOW-GRASS.  (Name  is  a Greek  word,  meaning 
acrid.)  Low  herbs,  mostly  with  white  flowers  : the  commoner  species  are  the 
following  : fl.  early  spring  ; winter  unnuuls. 

D.  Carol  ini  iin  a.  Leave*  obovate,  hairy,  on  a very  short  stem,  bearing  a 
short  raceme  or  corymb  on  a scape-like  |>eduncle  I'  - 4'  high  ; tx-tals  not  notched  ; 
jxmIs  broadly  linear,  much  larger  than  their  pedicels  : in  sanity  waste  plaees. 

D.  v6rna.  A diminutive  plant,  with  a tuft  of  oblong  or  lanceolate  root- 
leaves,  and  a scape  l'-3'  high;  petals  2-cleft;  jkhIs  oval  or  oblong,  in  a ra- 
ceme, shorter  than  their  pedicels  : in  sandy  waste  places. 

15.  CAMELINA,  FA T.S E-FLAX.  (An  old  name,  meaning  dwarf-Jlar ; 
the  common  species  was  fancied  to  be  a degenerate  flax.)  (?• 

C.  saliva.  Common  F.  A weed,  in  grain  and  flax-fields,  l°-2°  high, 
with  lanceolate  leaves,  the  up]ier  ones  sagittate  and  clasping  the  stem  ; small 
pale-yellow  flowers,  followed  by  obovate  turgid  jsals  in  a long  loose  raceme  ; 
style  conspicuous. 

10.  CAPSELLA,  SHEFITF.RD’S-PURSE;  (Name means  a Ode  pod.)  r, , 
C.  Bursa-Pastdris,  Common  S.  The  commonest  of  weeds,  in  waste 
plaees ; root-leaves  pinnntifid  or  toothed,  those  of  the  stem  sagittate  and  partly 
clasping  ; small  white  flow  ers  followed  by  the  triangular  and  notched  pods,  in  a 
long  raceme. 

17.  IBilRIS,  CANDYTUFT.  (Name  from  the  country,  Pkvtui,  an  old 
name  for  Spain.)  Low  irarden  plants,  from  Europe,  cultivated  for  ornament, • 
different  from  the  rest  of  the  oriier  in  the  irregular  corollas. 

I.  umbel  lata.  Common  C.  (i).  Lower  leaves  lanceolate,  the  upper 
linear  and  entire  ; flowers  pnrple-lilnr  (or  pale),  in  flat  clusters,  in  summer. 

I.  semp6rvirens,  Eveeoreen  C.  U Rather  woody-stemmed,  tttfted, 
with  bright  green  lanceolate  or  liiienr-sputulato  thiekish  entire  leaves,  and  flat 
clusters  of  pure  white  flowers,  in  spring. 
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IS.  LEPIDIUM,  PEPPERGRASS.  (A  Greek  word,  meaning  Utile  scale, 
from  the  pods.)  Our  common  species  have  incised  or  pinnatitid  leaves,  and 
very  small  white  or  whitish  flowers,  (j) 

L.  Virginia  um,  'Wild  1’.  A common  weed  by  roadsides,  with  petals, 
ami  usually  only  2 stamens  ; the  little  pods  orbicular  and  scarcely  margined  at 
the  notched  top  ; seeds  flat,  the  radicle  against  the  edge  of  the  cotyledons. 

L.  ruderale,  introduced  from  Europe,  is  much  less  common,  more 
branched,  with  no  petals,  smaller  scarcely  notched  pods,  and  turgid  seeds,  the 
radicle  against  the  back  of  one  of  the  cotyledons. 

L.  sativum,  Garden  P.  Cult,  as  a cress,  has  petals,  and  the  larger  ovate 
pods  are  winged  and  slightly  notched  at  the  top. 

10.  ALYS3UM,  MAD  WORT.  (Name  refers  to  being  a fancied  remedy  for 
canine  madness.)  Cult,  for  ornament ; from  Eu. 

A.  maritimum,  Sweet  Alvssum.  A spreading  little  plant,  from  Eu- 
rope, fl.  all  summer  in  gardens,  or  in  the  greenhouse  in  winter,  green  or  slightly 
hoary,  with  lanceolate  or  linear  entire  leaves  tapering  at  the  base,  and  smail 
white  honey-scented  flowers,  in  at  length  elongated  racemes,  the  round  little 
pods  with  a single  seed  in  each  cell.  A variety  much  used  for  borders  has 
paler  and  white-edged  leaves. 

A.  saxhtile,  Hock  A.  Low,  hoary-leaved,  with  abundant  bright  yellow 
flowers,  in  spring ; cult,  from  Europe.  2/ 

20.  ISATI3,  WOAD.  (Name  of  obscure  derivation.)  ® One  common 
species  of  Eu., 

I.  tinct6ria,  Dyer’s  Woad.  Rather  tall,  glabrous  and  glaucous,  with 
the  stem-leaves  lanceolate  and  entire,  sessile  and  somewhat  sagittate ; the  ra- 
cemes of  small  yellow  flowers  panicled,  succeeded  by  the  hanging  samara-liko 
closed  pods  ; fl.  in  early  summer.  Old  gardens,  formerly  cult,  for  a blue  dye. 

21.  CAKILE,  SEA-ROCKET.  (An  old  Arabic  name.)  ® @ 

C.  Americana,  American  S.  A fleshy  herb,  wild  on  the  shore  of  the 
sea  and  Great  Lakes,  with  obovate  wavy-toothed  leaves,  and  purplish  flowers. 

22.  RAPHANUS,  RADISII.  (Ancient  Greek  name,  said  to  refer  to  the 
rapid  germination  of  the  seeds.)  (T)  @ All  from  the  Old  World. 

R.  sativus,  Radish.  Cult,  from  Eu. ; with  lyrato  lower  leaves,  purple 
nnd  whitish  flowers,  and  thick  and  pointed  closed  pods  ; the  seeds  separated  by 
irregular  fleshy  false  partitions  : cult,  for  the  tender  and  fleshy  pungent  root: 
inclined  to  run  wild. 

It.  caudatus,  Rat-tail  R.,  from  India,  lately  introduced  into  gardens, 
rather  as  a curiosity,  is  a probable  variety  of  the  Radish,  with  the  narrow  pod 
a foot  or  so  long,  eaten  when  green. 

it.  itaplianistrum,  Wild  R.  or  Jointed  Charlock.  Troublesome 
weed  in  cult,  fields,  with  rough  lyrato  leaves,  yellow  petals  changing  to  whitish 
or  purplish,  and  narrow  long-beaked  pods,  which  are  divided  across  between  the 
several  seeds,  so  as  to  become  necklace-form. 

11.  CAPPARIDACEiE,  CAPER  FAMILY. 

In  our  region  these  are  herbs,  resembling  Cruciform,  but  with 
stamens  not  tetradynamous  and  often  more  than  G,  no  partition  in 
the  pod  (which  is  therefore  1-celled  with  two  parietal  placentas),  and 
kidney-shaped  seeds,  the  embryo  rolled  up  instead  of  folded  to- 
gether : the  leaves  commonly  palmately  compound,  and  the  herbage 
bitter  and  nauseous  instead  of  pungent.  But  in  warm  regions  the 
Cress-like  pungency  sometimes  appears,  as  in  capers,  the  pickled 
flower-buds  of  Capparis  spinosa,  of  the  Levant.  This  and  its 
near  relatives  are  trees  or  shrubs. 


PITTOSrOKL'M  FAMILY. 


1.  CLEOME.  Calyx  4-cleft.  Petals  4.  Stamens  6,  on  a short  thickened  recep- 

tacle. Ovary  and  many -seeded  pod  in  ours  raised  above  the  receptacle  on  a 
long  stalk.  Style  very  short  or  noiie.  Usually  an  appendage  on  one  side  of 
the  receptacle. 

2.  GYNANDKOPSIS.  Sepals  4.  Stamens  home  on  the  long  stalk  of  the  ovary 

far  above  the  petals.  Otherwise  as  in  No.  1. 

3.  POI.ANISIA.  Sepals  4.  Stamens  $-32.  Ovary  and  pod  sessile  or  short- 

stalked  on  the  receptacle.  Style  present.  Otherwise  nearly'  as  No.  1. 

1.  CLEOME.  (From  a Greek  word  meaning  closed,  the  application  not 
obvious.)  (y 

C.  puugens.  Tall  (2°  -4°  high),  clammy-pultescent,  with  little  spines  or 
prickly  points  (whence  the  name)  in  place  of  stipules,  about  7 broadly  lanceolate 

I cutlets,  nut  the  bracts  simple  and  ovate  or  heart-slmpcrf,  mid  a raceme  of  largo 
and  handsome  flowers,  with  tong-clawed  pink  or  purple.  jietnls  and  declined  sta- 
mens. Cult,  from  S.  America,  for  ornament,  and  run  wild  S. 

C.  integril611a.  much  smaller,  very  smooth,  with  3 leaflets  and  the  pink 
petals  without  daws,  is  wild  in  Nebraska,  Ac.,  and  lately  introduced  to  gardens. 

2.  GYNANDROPSIS.  (Greek-made  name,  meaning  that  the  stamens 
appear  to  be  on  the  pistil.)  (Lessons,  p.  125,  fig.  276.) 

G.  pentaph^lla.  Nat.  from  Carolina  S.  from  West  Indies,  is  a clammy- 
pubescent  weed,  with  5 leaflets  to  the  leaves  and  3 to  the  bracts;  the  white 
petals  on  claws. 

3.  POLANlSIA.  (Greek-made  name,  meaning  many-unn/ml,  referring  to 
the  stamens.) 

P.  gl‘av6olens.  A heavy -seen  tod  (as  the  name  denotes),  rather  elamntv, 
low  herb,  with  3 oblong  leaflets,  and  small  flowers  with  short  white  petals,  niton  t 

I I scarcely  longer  purplish  stamens,  and  a short  style  ; 11.  summer.  Wild  on 
gravelly  shores,  from  Conn.  W. 

12.  resedace.se,  mignonette  family. 

Herbs,  with  inconspicuous  flowers  in  spikes  or  racemes;  rep- 
resented by  the  main  genus, 

1.  RESEDA,  MIGNONETTE,  Ac.  (From  a Latin  word,  to  aw/af/?,  from 
supposed  medical  properties.)  Calyx  4 - 7-narted,  never  closed  even  in  the 
bud.  Petals  4-7,  unequal,  cleft  or  notched,  those  of  one  side  of  the  flower 
appendaged  within.  Stamens  10-40,  borne  on  a sort  of  disk  dilated  on  one 
side  of  the  flower.  Ovary  mid  (sal  conqioscd  of  3-6  ear|H‘ls  united  not 
quite  to  the  top  into  a 8-6-lobed  or  3 -6-horned  1 -celled  pistil  which  o|>eiis 
at  the  top  long  before  the  seeds  are  ripe.  The  seeds  are  numerous,  kidney- 
s Imped,  on  3 - 6 parietal  placentas.  Leaves  alternate. 

R.  odor&ta.  Common  Miononktte.  Cult,  (from  N.  Africa)  as  an  an- 
nual, for  the  delicious  swnt  of  the  greenish-white  flowers  ; the  anthers  orange  ; 
petals  6,  the  posterior  ones  cut  into  several  tine  lobes  ; stems  low  ; some  leaves 
entire  Htid  oblong,  others  3-lobed. 

R.  Lut6ola,  Dr  Kit’s  M.  or  Weld.  Nat.  along  roadsides,  tall,  with 
lanceolate  entire  leaves,  and  a long  spike  of  yellowish  flowers ; petals  4. 

13.  PITTOSPORACE^E,  PITTOSPORUM  FAMILY. 

A small  family  of  shrubs  ami  trees,  belonging  mostly  to  I he  south- 
ern hemisphere,  in  common  cultivation  represented  only  by  one 
house-plant,  a species  of 

1.  PITTOSPORUM.  (Name  means  pitchy  urd  in  Greek,  the  seeds  firing 
generally  covered  with  a sticky  exudation.)  Flowers  regular,  of  5 sepal-. 
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5 petals,  and  5 stamens  ; the  claws  of  the  petals  sometimes  slightlv  united  : 
ovary  one-cclled  with  three  parietal  placentas,  a single  style  and  stigma. 
Fruit  a globular  woody  pod,  many-seeded. 

P.  Tobira,  Common  P.  A low  tree,  cultivated  as  a house-plant  (from 
Japan),  with  obovate  and  refuse  evergreen  leaves  crowded  at  the  end  of 
the  branches,  which  are  terminated  by  a small  sessile  umbel  of  white  fragrant 
flowers,  produced  in  winter. 

14.  VIOLACEiE,  VIOLET  FAMILY. 

Commonly  known  only  by  the  principal  genus  of  the  order,  viz. 

1.  VIOLA,  VIOLET.  (Ancient  Latin  name.)  Sepals  5,  persistent.  Pet- 
als 5,  more  or  less  unequal,  the  lower  one  with  a sac  or  spur  at  the  ha.se, 
(Lessons,  p.  91,  fig.  181,  182.)  Stamens  5,  short:  the  very  broad  Hat  fila- 
ments conniving  and  slightly  cohering  around  the  pistil,  which  they  cover, 
all  but  the  end  of  the  style  and  the  (usually  one-sided)  stigma,  bearing  the 
anthers  on  their  inner  face,  two  of  these  spurred  at  the  base.  Ovary  and  pod 
1 -celled,  with  3 parietal  placenta:,  containing  several  rather  large  seeds. — 
Herbs,  with  stipules  to  the  alternate  leaves,  and  1-flowcrcd  peduncles. 

* Stem  less  Violets,  with  leaves  and  peduncles  all  from  creeping  or  sub- 
terranean rootstocks,  there  being  no  proper  ascending  steins : all  flowering  in 
s}tring,  also  producing  inconspicuous  flowers  and  most  of  the  fruitful  pods, 
all  summer,  concealetl  among  the  leaves. 

-t-  Garden  species,  from  Europe:  fragrant. 

V.  odoiAta,  Sweet  Violet.  Cult,  from  Eu.,  the.  tufts  spreading  by 
creeping  runners  ; leaves  rounded  heart-shaped,  more  or  less  downy;  flowers 
pnrple-hlue  (violet-color)  varying  to  bluish  and  white,  single  or  in  cultivation 
commonly  full  double.  Ilurdy;  while  the  Italian  Violet,  the  variety  used 
for  winter-blooming,  witli  leaves  smoother  and  brighter  green  and  flowers  paler 
or  grayish-blue,  is  tender  northward. 

•*-  +-  Wild  species : slightly  sweet-scented  or  scentless. 

Flowers  blue  or  violet-color. 

V.  Selkirkii,  Selkirk’s  V.  Small,  only  2'  high,  the  rounded  heart- 
shaped  leaves  spreading  flat  on  the  ground  ; the  flower  large  in  proportion,  its 
thick  spur  nearly  as  long  ns  the  beardless  petals  : on  shady  banks,  only  N. 

V.  sagitt&ta,  Arrow-leaved  V.  One  of  the  commonest  and  earliest ; 
leaves  varying  from  oblong-heart-shaped  to  ovate  and  often  rather  halberd- 
shaped, the  earlier  ones  on  short  and  margined  petioles  ; flower  largo  in  propor- 
tion ; spur  short  and  sac-shaped,  as  in  all  the  following. 

V.  cucull&ta,  Common  Blue  V.  The  tallest  and  commonest  of  the 
blue  violets,  in  all  low  grounds,  with  matted  fleshy  and  scaly-toothed  rootstocks, 
erect  and  heart-shaped  or  kidney-shaped  obscurely  serrate  leaves,  with  the  sides 
at  the  base  rolled  in  when  young,  on  long  petioles  ; flowers  sometimes  pale  or 
variegated  with  white. 

V.  palmata,  Hand-leaf  V.,  is  a variety  of  the  last,  with  the  leaves,  or 
all  the  later  ones,  3 - 7-clcft  or  parted  ; common  southward. 

V.  pedata,  Bird-foot  V.  Grows  in  sandy  or  light  soil,  from  a short  and 
thick  or  tuber-like  rootstock  ; the  leaves  all  cut  into  linear  divisions  or  lobes  ; 
the  flower  large,  beardless,  usually  light  violet-color  : sometimes  the  two  upper 
petals  deep  dark  violet,  like  a pansy. 

V.  delphinifdlia,  Larkspur-leaved  V.,  takes  the  place  of  the  preced- 
ing in  prairies,  &c.  W.  and  is  like  it,  but  has  the  lateral  petals  bearded. 

**  Flowers  (small)  white,  the  tower  petal  purplish-veined. 

V.  b lftnda,  Sweet  White  V.  Very  common,  with  faintly  sweet-scented 
flowers,  all  the  petals  beardless;  leaves  rounded  heart-shaped  or  kidney-shaped. 

V.  primulsefblia,  Primrosf.-leaved  V.  Common  S.,  between  the  last 
and  next,  has  oblong  or  ovate  leaves. 

V.  lanceoltxta,  Lance-leaved  V.  Commonest  S.,  has  lanceolate  leaves 
tapering  into  long  petioles,  mid  beardless  petals. 
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Flowers  yellow. 

V.  rotundifblia,  Rocnd-i.eavei>  V.  Only  in  cold  woods  X.  ; the 
roundish  heart-shaped  leaves  fiat  on  the  ground,  becoming  large  and  shining  in 
summer ; spreads  by  runners  ; flower  small. 

* * Leafy-stemmed  Violets,  mid,  jwrenniid : flowering  in  spring  nrul summer. 
-t-  Flowers  yellow,  short-spurred : stem  2 - 4 -leaved  a/swe,  naked  below. 

V.  pubbscens,  Downy  Yellow  V.  Common  in  rich  woods;  soft- 
downy,  also  a rather  smooth  variety  ; leaves  broadlv  heart-shaped. 

V.  hast&ta,  Halbebd-leaved  V.  Scarce  \V.  & S. ; smoother;  leaves 
oblong-heart-shaped,  halberd-shaped,  or  3-lobed  ; flower  small. 

<-  ■*-  Flowers  tint  yellow : stem  brcme/ml,  leafy  below : loins  rounded  heart -shajwtl. 

V.  Striata,  Pale  V.  Not  rare  N.  & W,  low;  flowers  creamy-white, 
with  lower  petal  purple- lined ; spur  short;  stipules  large  in  proportion,  strongly 
fringe- toothed. 

V.  canina,  Doo  V.,  the  Amcr.  variety : common  in  low  grounds ; low, 
with  creeping  (tranches  or  short  runners,  fringe-toothed  stipules,  and  spur  half 
the  length  of  the  violet  flower. 

V.  rostr&ta,  Lono-sfeuhed  V.  Shady  hills  N.  & W. ; 6'  high,  with 
fringe- toothed  stipules,  and  slender  spur  longer  than  the  pnle  violet  petals. 

V.  Canad6nsis,  Canada  V.  Common  in  rich  woods  N.  & W.,  taller 
than  the  others,  l°-2°  high,  larger-leaved,  with  entire  stipules;  flowers  all 
summer,  the  petals  white  or  purplish  above,  the  upper  ones  violet-purple  under- 
neath ; spur  very  short  and  blunt. 

• * * Pansy  Violets,  from  Euro/te,  with  leafy  and  branching  stems,  and  large 
Imflike  stipules  : flowering  through  the  sjming  and  summer. 

V.  tricolor.  Pansy  or  Heaut’s-kase.  Cult,  or  running  wild  in  gardens, 
low,  with  roundish  leaves,  or  the  upper  oval  and  lowest  heart-shaped  ; stipules 
lyrate-pimwtifid  ; js-tals  of  various  colors,  and  often  variegated,  and  under  culti- 
vation often  very  large  and  showy,  the  spur  short  and  blunt.  — Var.  akvensis, 
is  a field  variety,  slender  and  small-flowered,  thoroughly  naturalized  in  sumo 
places.  i I'  11 

V.  coruuta,  Hobned  V.  From  the  Pyrenees,  cult,  in  borders  of  late; 
has  stipules  merely  toothed,  and  light  violet-purple  flowers  with  a very  long 
and  slender  spur.  11 

15.  DROSERACE2E,  SUNDEW  FAMILY. 

Bog-herbs,  with  regular  flowers,  on  scapes  ; leaves  in  a tuft  at 
the  root,  glandular-bristly  or  bristly-fringed,  and  rolled  up  from  the 
apex  in  the  bud,  in  the  manner  of  Ferns  ; the  persistent  sepals  and 
withering-persistent  petals  each  5;  stamens  5—15  with  their  anthers 
turned  outward  ; and  a 1 -celled  many-seeded  pod.  Represented  by 
two  genera. 

1.  DUOSKRA.  Stameqf  6.  Styles  8-6,  but  2-parted  so  as  to  seem  like  6-10. 

Ovary  with  8 parietal  placentas.  Reddish-colored  and  sticky-glandular. 

2.  DION.-EA.  Stamens  15.  Style  1:  stigma  lobed  and  fringed.  Ovules  and 

seed*  nil  at  the  broad  base  of  the  ovary  and  pod.  Leaves  terminated  by  a 
bristly-bordered  fly-trap. 

1.  DROSERA,  SUNDEW.  (Name,  means  in  Greek  dewy,  or  beset  with 
dew-drops , the  gland  surmounting  the  bristles  of  the  leaves  producing  a clear 
and  dew-like  drop  of  liquid,  which  is  glutinous,  and  serves  to  catch  small  flies. ) 
Flowers  small,  in  a 1-sided  spike  or  raceme,  each  opening  only  once,  in  sun- 
shine, in  summer.  If 

* Flowers  small,  white : leaves  with  a blade. 

D.  rotundifblia.  Rot  nd-leaved  S.  The  commonest  specie*  in  pent- 
Imgs,  white  round  leaves  on  long  petioles  spreading  in  n tuft.  When  a small 
fly  or  other  insect  is  caught  by  the  sticky  glands  on  the  upper  face  of  the  leaf. 
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tin?  bristles  of  the  outer  rows  very  slowly  turn  inwards,  so  tluit  their  glands  help 
to  hold  the  prey  ! 

D.  longifolia,  Longek-leaved  S.  In  very  wet  bogs  or  shallow  water, 
with  spatulate-oblong  leaves,  some  of  them  erect,  on  long  petioles. 

D.  brevifolia,  Si[oirr-LEAVi,L>  S.  In  wet  sand,  only  at  the  S. ; small; 
scape  oidy  2'  - 5'  high,  few-flowered  ; leaves  short,  wedge-shaped. 

* # Flowers  rose-purple : no  blude  to  the  leaf. 

D.  filifolia,  Tiiuead-leaved  S.  In  wet  sandy  soil  near  the  coast,  from 
Plymouth,  Mass.,  to  Florida;  leaves  erect,  thrcad-shu]>cd  ; scape  6' -12'  high, 
from  a bulb-like  base  ; flowers  handsome,  or  more  broad. 

2.  DIONtEA,  VENUS’S  FLY-TRAP.  (Named  for  the  mother  of  Venus.) 

21  Only  one  species, 

D.  muscipula.  Grows  only  in  sandy  bogs  near  Wilmington,  N.  Car., 
but  kept  in  conservatories  as  a great  curiosity.  (See  Lessons,  p.  52,  fig.  81, 
for  the  leaves,  and  the  way  they  catch  insects  !)  Flowers  white,  borne  in  an 
umbel-like  cyme  on  a scape  1°  high,  in  spring. 


16.  CISTACEiE,  ROCK-ROSE  FAMILY. 

Shrubby  or  low  herbaceous  plants,  with  regular  dowel's ; a per- 
sistent calyx  of  5 sepals,  two  of  them  exterior  and  resembling  bracts; 
the  petals  and  stamens  on  the  receptacle;  the  style  single  or  none; 
ovary  1-celled  with  3 or  5 parietal  placenta:  (Lessons,  fig.  2G1), 
bearing  orthotropous  ovules.  Represented  in  greenhouses  by  one 
showy  species,  Cistus  ladaniferus  of  Europe  (not  common), 
and  in  sandy  woods  and  fields  by  the  following  wild  plants. 

1.  HKIJANTHEMUM.  Petals  5,  crumpled  in  the  bud,  fugacious  (falling  at  the 

close  of  the  first  day).  Stamens  and  ovules  many  in  the  complete  flower: 

placenta;  3.  Style  none  or  short. 

2.  HUDSONIA.  Petals  as  in  the  last.  Calyx  narrow.  Stamens  9 -30.  Style 

slender.  Ovules  few. 

3.  LEOHKA.  Petals  3,  persistent,  not  longer  than  the  calyx.  Stamens  3-12. 

Style  none.  Pod  partly  3-celled,  6-seeded. 

1.  HELIANTHEMUM,  FROSTWfcED.  (Name  from  Greek  words 
for  sun  arid  flower,  the  blossoms  opening  only  in  sunshine.  Popular  name, 
from  crystals  of  ice  shooting  from  the  cracked  lmrk  at  the  root  late  in  the 
autumn.)  Low,  yellow-flowered,  in  sandy  or  gravelly  soil.  21 

H.  CanadAnse,  Canadian  or  Common  F.  Common,  and  the  only  one 
N.  ; has  lance-oblong  leaves  hoary  beneath;  flowers  produced  all  summer, 
some  with  showy  corolla  P broad  and  many  stamens ; others  small  and  clus- 
tered along  the  stem,  with  inconspicuous  corolla  and  3-10  stamens  ; the  latter 
produce  small  few-seeded  pods. 

H.  corymbdsum,  only  along  the  coast  S.,  is  downy  all  over,  with  smaller 
flowers  clustered  at  the  top  of  the  stem,  and  larger  ones  long-peduneled. 

H.  Carolini&num,  grows  only  S.,  is  hairy,  with  green  leaves,  the  lower 
obovate  and  clustered  ; flowers  all  largo-petalled’and  scattered,  in  spring. 

2.  HUDSONIA.  (For  an  English  botanist,  William  Hudson.)  Heath-like 
little  shrubs,  6'-  12'  high,  nearly  confined  to  sandy  shores  of  the  ocean  and 
Great  Lakes,  with  minute  downy  leaves  closely  covering  the  branches,  and 
sniall  yellow  flowers,  opening  in  sunshine,  in  spring  and  summer, 

II.  ericoides,  TIf.ath-i.ike  II.  Greenish;  leaves  awl-shaped ; flowers 
pcduncled.  From  New  Jersey  N. 

H.  tomentosa,  Downy  II.  Iloary  with  soft  down  ; leaves  oblong  or 
oval  and  close  pressed  ; peduncles  short  or  hardly  any.  From  New  Jersey  to 
Maine  and  Lake  Superior. 


ST.  JOItx’s-WORT  FAMILY. 
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3.  LECHEA,  PINWF.ED.  (For  Lecke,  11  Swedish  lsitanist.)  Small, 
homely  lit-rl >s,  with  inconspicuous  greenish  or  purplish  flowers,  nml  |s«ls 
about  the  size  of  a pin’s  head,  whence  the  popular  name  : common  in  sterile 
soil;  fl.  summer  and  autumn,  21 

h.  major,  Larger  P.  Stem  upright,  hairy,  l°-2cl  high  ; leaves  ellipti- 
cal, mucronate  ; flowers  densely  clustered.  Borders  of  sterile  woodlands. 

L.  minor.  Smaller  P.  Stems  low,  6'- 18'  high,  often  straggling,  minutely 
hairy  ; leaves  linear ; flowers  loosely  racemed  ou  the  branches.  Open  sterile 
ground. 

17.  HYPERICACE2E,  ST.  JOHN’S-WORT  FAMILY. 

Distinguished  from  all  other  of  our  plants  by  the  opposite  and 
entire  simple  and  chiefly  sessile  leaves,  punctate  with  translucent 
and  commonly  some  blackish  dots,  perfect  flowers  with  the  stamens 
(usually  many  and  more  or  less  in  3 or  5 clusters)  inserted  on  the 
receptacle,  and  a pod  either  1 -cel led  wiih  parietal  placentae  or  3-0- 
celled  (see  Lessons,  p.  120,  fig.  260,  262,  263),  filled  with  many 
small  seeds.  Juice  resinous  and  acrid.  All  here  described  are  wild 
plants  of  the  country. 

* No  glamls  between  the  stamens.  Petal*  convolute  in  the  bud. 

1.  ASCYRPM.  Sepals  4;  the  outer  pair  very  broad,  the  inner  small  and  narrow. 

Petals  4,  vellow.  .Stamens  many.  Ovary  1-celled. 

2.  HYPERICUM.  Sepals  and  (yellow)  petals  6.  Stamens  many,  rarely  few. 

* • Large  gland  between  each  of  the  3 sets  of  stamens  Petals  imbricated  in  the  bud. 

3.  ELOPES.  Sepal*  and  erert  flesh-colored.  Petals  6.  Stamens  6 to  12,  united 

in  3 sets.  Ovary  3-celled.  Flowers  axillary. 

1.  ASCYRUM,  ST.  PETEK’S-WOKT.  (Greek  name  means  without 
roughness,  being  smooth  plants.)  Leafy-stemmed,  woody  at  the  base,  with 
2-edgvd  branches  ; wild  in  pine  barrens,  &*.,  chiefly  S.  Fl.  Rummer.  21 

* A /stir  of  bructlets  on  the  jwdtrcl : styles  dun  t. 

A.  Crux-Andreffi,  Sr.  Andrew's  Cross.  From  New  .Jersey  to  Illinois 
& S. ; stems  spreading ; leaves  thiunish,  narrow-oblong  and  tapering  to  the  base ; 
flowers  rather  small,  with  narrow  pale  yellow  petals  and  only  2 styles. 

A.  stans,  Common  St.  Pktkr’s-'wort.  From  New  Jersey  S. ; stem* 
2° -3°  high;  leaves  thickisb,  closely  sessile,  oval  or  oblong;  flowers  larger, 
with  obovatc  petals  and  8 or  4 styles. 

* * No  bracilets  on  the  pedicel : styles  longer  than  ovary. 

A.  amplexicaule,  Clasimno-lkaved  S.  Only  found  S.,  with  erect  stems 
many  times  forking  above,  and  closely  sessile  heart-shaped  leaves  ; styles  3. 

2.  HYPERICUM,  ST-JOHN'S-WORT.  (Ancient  name,  of  uncertain 
derivation.)  Fl.  in  summer,  in  all  ours  yellow. 

* Shrubs  or  perennial  herbs : stamens  very  many. 

Styles  5 ( rnrdy  more)  united  below  into  one . jed  5-celled. 

H.  pyramidatum,  Great-fl.  S.  Herb,  2°  -4°  high,  with  ovate-oblong 
partly-clasping  leaves,  and  large  flowers,  the  jietals  rather  narrow,  P long,  and 
5 clusters  of  stamens.  River-hanks  N.  & W. 

H.  Kalmtanum,  Kalm's  S.  Low  shrub,  with  glaucous  oblaneeolata 
leaves  and  rather  large  flowers.  N.  W. : rare,  except  at  Niagara  Falls. 

*-  Styles  3 partly  united,  or  at  first  wholly  united  to  the  top  into  one  (see  Lessons 
p.  118,  tig.  25l>)  : sejmls  leafy,  spreading. 

— Shrubby,  tleciduous-leaved,  both  Northern  and  Southern. 

H.  prolifleum,  Siiki-uby  S.  Like  the  last,  but  leaves  scarcely  glaucous 
laiutMjhlontf  or  linear ; pod  3-eelled. 
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st.  John’s -wort  family. 


*+  *♦  ShruMy,  evergreen  or  nearly  so,  only  Southern. 

H.  fascieulatum,  Fascicled  S.  Leaves  narrow-linear  and  small,  and 
with  shorter  ones  clustered  in  the  axils  ; pod  narrow.  Wet  pine  barrens. 

H.  myrtifblium,  Myrtle-leaved  S.  Leaves  heart-shaped  and  partly 
clasping,  thick,  glaucous  ; pod  conical.  Wet  pine  barrens. 

H.  aureurn,  Golden  S.  leaves  oblong  with  a narrow  base,  glaucous 
beneath ; thick ; flowers  mostly  single,  very  large  (2'  broad),  orange-yellow ; 
pod  ovate.  River-banks  towards  the  mountains. 

H.  nudiflbrum,  Naked-clustered  S.  Shrubby  and  evergreen  S.,  less 
so  in  Virginia,  &e.,  has  4-angled  branches,  oblong  pale  leaves,  and  a ped uncled 
naked  cyme  of  rather  small  flowers  ; pods  conical. 

******  Herbaceous,  simple-stemmed,  Northern  Western. 

H.  sphseroc&rpon,  Spherical-fruitkd  S.  About  2°  high;  leaves 
diverging,  oblong-linear  (2'  long),  obtuse ; flowers  numerous,  small,  in  a naked 
flat  cyme  ; sepals  ovate  ; pod  globular,  1-celled.  Rocky  banks,  W. 

Hi  adpressum,  Ut* tu giit-leaved  S-  A foot  High ; leaves  ascending, 
lanceolate,  often  acute ; flowers  few  and  rather  small ; sepals  narrow ; pod 
oblong,  partly  3-celled.  Low  grounds,  Pennsylvania  to  Rhode  Island. 

H.  ellipticum,  Elliptical-leaved  S.  Barely  1°  high ; leaves  spread- 
ing, oblong,  thin  ; flowers  rather  few  in  a nearly  naked  cyme,  pale ; the  pod 
purple,  oblong-oval,  obtuse,  1-celled.  Wet  soil,  N. 

*-*-*-  Styles  3 wholly  separate  (see  Lessons,  fig.  255)  : herbs. 

**  Ovary  and  pod  ‘.1-celled : petals  black-dotted : styles  mostly  diverging. 

H.  perforatum,  Common  S.  The  only  one  not  indigenous,  nat.  from 
Eu.,  a troublesome  weed  in  fields,  &e. ; spreads  by  runners  from  the  base ; 
upright  steins  branching;  leaves  oblong  or  linear-oblong,  with  pellucid  dots; 
flowers  rather  large  in  open  leafy  cymes ; the  deep  yellow  petals  twice  the  length 
of  the  lanceolate  acute  sepals.  The  juice  is  very  acrid. 

H.  corymbosum,  Cokymbed  S.  Common  N.  in  moist  ground;  stem 
2°  high,  sparingly  branched ; leaves  oblong,  slightly  clasping,  having  black  as 
well  as  pellucid  dots  ; flowers  rather  small,  crowded ; petals  light  yellow  and 
black-lined  as  well  as  dotted  ; sepals  oblong ; styles  not  longer  than  the  pod. 

H.  maculcltum,  Spotted  S.  Common  S.  lias  somewhat  heart-shaped 
or  more  clasping  leaves,  lanceolate  sepals,  and  very  long  and  slender  styles  : 
otherwise  like  the  last. 

++  +■<■  Ovary  1 -celled:  stem  strict:  leaves  ascending,  acute,  closely  sessile,  short. 

H.  angulosum,  Angled  S.  Wet  pine-barrens  from  New  Jersey  S. 
Stein  sharply  4-angled  (l°-2°  high),  smooth;  leaves  ovate  or  lance-oblong; 
flowers  scattered  along  the  ascending  branches  of  the  cyme,  small,  copjier- 
yellow  ; styles  slender. 

H.  pilbsum,  Hairy  S.  Wet  pine-barrens  S.  Stem  terete,  and  with  the 
lance-ovate  leaves  roughish-downy ; styles  short. 

# * Annual,  low  and  slender,  small-flowered  herbs:  stamens  5-12  : ovary  and 
brown-purple  /sxl  strictly  \ -celled : styles  3,  se/xirate:  sejsils  narrow,  erect: 
petals  narrow. 

*-  Leaves  conspicuous  and  spreading : flowers  in  cymes. 

H.  mutilum,  Small  S.  Slender,  much  branched  and  leafy  up  to  the 
flowers ; leaves  partly  clasping,  thin,  5-ncrvcd,  ovate  or  oblong ; petals  pale 
yellow.  Everywhere  in  low  grounds. 

H.  Canadbnse,  Canadian  S.  Stem  and  branches  strictly  erect ; leaves 
linear  or  lanceolate,  3-nerved  at  the  base ; petals  copper-yellow.  Wet  sandy  soil. 

h-  Leaves  erect,  aid-shaped  or  scale-like  and  minute : flowers  very  small  and 
scattered  along  the  numerous  bushy  and  iviry  slender  branches. 

H.  Drummbndii,  Drummond’s  S.  In  dry  barrens,  W.  Illinois  and  S., 
with  linear-awl-shaped  leaves,  short-pcdiccllcd  flowers,  and  pods  not  longer  than 
the  calyx. 

H.  Sarbthra,  Orange-grass  or  Fine-weed.  Common  in  dry  sterile 
soil,  with  minute  awl-shaped  oppressed  scales  for  leaves,  flowers  sessile  on  the 
wiry  branches,  and  slender  pods  much  exceeding  the  calyx. 
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3.  ELODES,  MARSH  ST.  JOHN’S- WORT.  (Greek  for  marshy.)  In 
water  or  wet  bogs,  with  pale  often  purple-veined  oblong  or  ovate  leaves,  and 
close  clusters  of  small  flowers  in  their  axils,  produced  all  summer,  l’etals 
pale  purple  or  flesh-color,  equal-sided,  erect.  2/ 

E.  Virginica,  the  commonest,  has  the  roundish  or  broadly  oblong  leaves 
clasping  by  a broad  base. 

E.  petioi&ta,  commoner  S.,  has  the  leaves  tapering  into  n short  petiole. 

18.  ELATINACEJE,  WATER-WORT  FAMILY. 

Little  marsh  annuals,  resembling  Chick  weeds,  but  with  mem- 
branaceous stipules  between  the  opposite  leaves,  and  seeds  as  in 
preceding  family.  Represented  by 

1.  ELATINE,  WATER-WORT.  (Greek  name  of  some  herb.)  Sepals, 
petals,  stamens  and  cells  of  the  ovary  and  stigmas  or  styles  of  the  same  num- 
ber, each  2,  3,  or  4,  ail  separate  on  the  receptacle.  Seeds  strnightish  or  curved. 
Flowers  minute  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves. 

E.  Americ&na.  Creeping  and  spreading  on  muddy  shores  of  ponds,  &c., 
alxmt  1'  high,  not  very  common ; leaves  obovate ; parts  of  the  flower  2,  rarely  3 ; 
pod  very  thin. 

19.  TAMARISCINE.®,  TAMARISK  FAMILY. 
Shrubs  or  small  trees  of  the  Old  World,  represented  in  orna- 
mental grounds  by 

1.  TAM ARIX,  TAMARISK.  (Named  for  the  Tamarim,  or  the  river 
Tamar  is,  on  which  these  people  lived.)  Sepals  and  petals  4 or  5,  persistent, 
or  the  latter  withering,  ami  stamens  as  many  or  twice  as  many,  all  on  the 
receptacle.  Ovary  pointed,  1 -celled,  bearing  many  ovules  on  three  parietal 
placenta^  next  the  base  : styles  3.  Seeds  with  a plume  of  hairs  at  the 
n|>cx.  Shrubs  or  small  trees  of  peculiar  aspect,  with  minute  and  scale-shaped 
or  awl-shaped  alternate  leaves  appressed  on  the  slender  branches,  and  small 
white  or  purplish  flowers  in  spikes  or  racemes.  The  only  one  planted  is 

T.  G&llica,  French  T.  Barely  lmrdy  X.,  often  killed  to  the  ground,  a 
picturesque,  delicate  shrub,  rather  Cypress-like  in  aspect,  glaucous-whitish,  the 
minute  leaves  clasping  thu  branches,  nearly  evergreen  where  the  climate  permits. 

20.  CARY OPH YLL ACE jE,  PINK  FAMILY. 

Bland  herbs,  with  opposite  entire  leaves,  regular  flowers  with  not 

over  10  stamens,  a commonly  1-celled  ovary  with  the  ovules  rising 
from  the  bottom  of  the  cell  or  on  a central  column,  and  with  2-5 
styles  or  sessile  stigmas,  mostly  separate  to  the  base.  (See  Les- 
sons, p.  120,  fig.  258,  259.)  Seeds  with  a slender  embryo  on  the 
outside  of  a mealy  alHhmen,  and  usually  curved  into  a ring  around  it. 
Calyx  per>istent.  Petals  sometimes  minute  or  wanting.  Divides 
into  two  great  divisions  or  suborders,  viz.  the  true  Pink  Family, 
and  the  Chick  weed  Family,  to  the  latter  of  which  many  plants 
like  them,  but  mostly  single-seeded  and  without  petals,  are  appended. 

I.  PINK  FAMILY  proper.  Sepals  (5)  united  below  into  a 
tube  or  cup.  Petals  with  slender  claws  which  are  enclosed  in  the 
calyx-tube,  and  commonly  raised  within  it,  with  the  10  stamens,  on 
a sort  of  stalk,  often  with  a cleft  scale  or  crown  at  the  junction  of 
the  blade  and  claw.  (Lessons,  p.  101,  tig.  200.)  Pod  mostly  open- 
ing at  the  top,  many-seeded. 
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* Calyx  with  a scaly  cup  or  set  of  bracts  at  its  base : styles  2. 

1.  DIANTIIUS.  Calyx  cylindrical,  faintly  many-striate.  Petals  without  a crown. 

Seeds  attached  by  the  face:  embryo  in  the  albumen  and  uearly  straight! 

* * Calyx  naked  at  base  : seeds  attached  by  the  edge : embryo  curved. 

2.  LYCHNIS.  Styles  6,  rarely  4.  Calyx  not  angled,  but  mostly  10-nerved. 

3.  8ILENE.  Styles  3.  Calyx  not  angled,  mostly  10-nerved. 

4.  VACCARIA.  Styles  2.  Calyx  pyramidal,  becoming  6-wing-angled. 

5.  SAPONARIA.  Styles  2.  Calyx  cylindrical  or  oblong,  not  angled,  5-toothed. 

Pod  4-valved  at  the  top. 

C.  GYPSQPHILA.  Styles  2.  Calyx  bell-shaped,  5-cleft,  or  thin  and  delicate 
below  the  sinuses.  Pod  4-valved.  Flowers  small  and  panicled,  resembling 
those  of  Sandwort,  &c. 

II.  CHICKWEED  FAMILY,  &c.  Petals  spreading,  without 
claws,  occasionally  wanting.  Sepals  (4  or  5)  separate  or  united 
only  at  ba-e,  or  rarely  higher  up.  Flowers  small,  compared  with 
the  Pink  Family,  and  the  plants  usually  low  and  spreading  or  tufted. 
* Without  stipules , generally  with  petals : ]>od  several-seeded. 

7.  SAGINA.  Styles  and  valves  of  the  pod  as  many  ns  the  sepals  and  alternate 

with  them  (4  or  5).  Petals  entire  or  none.  Small  plants. 

8.  CERASTHJM.  Styles  as  many  as  the  sepals  and  opposite  them  (6).  Petals 

notched  at  the  end  or  2-cleft,  rarely  none.  Pod  mostly  elongated,  opening  at 
the  top  by  10  teeth. 

9.  STELLARIA.  Styles  fewer  than  the  Bepals  (8  or  sometimes  4)  and  opposite 

as  many  of  them.  Petals  2-cleft,  or  sometimes  none.  Pod  globular  or  ovoid, 
splitting  into  twice  as  many  valves  as  there  are  styles. 

10.  ARENA RIA.  Styles  (commonly  only  3)  fewer  than  the  sepals  and  opposite  as 

many  of  them.  Petals  entire,  rarely  none.  Pod  globular  or  oblong,  splitting 
into  as  many  or  twice  as  many  valves  as  there  are  styles. 

* * With  scarious  stipules  between  the  leaves,  conspicuous  and  entire  petals,  ami  a 

many-seeded  3 - b-ralved pod. 

11.  SPKRGULARIA.  Styles  usually  3.  Leaves  opposite. 

12.  SPKRGULA.  Styles  5,  as  many  as  the  sepals  and  alternate  with  them. 

Leaves  in  whorls. 

* # * Without  petals : the  fruit  [utricle)  1-seeded  and  indehiscent. 

13.  ANYCHIA.  Sepals  5,  nearly  distinct.  Stamens  2-5.  Stigmas  2,  sessile. 

Stipules  and  flowers  minute. 

J 4.  SCLERANTHUS.  Sepals  (6)  united  below  into  an  indurated  cup,  narrowed  at 
the  throat  where  it  bears  5 or  10  stameus,  enclosing  the  small  utricle. 
Styles  2.  Stipules  none. 

» * * * Without  petals,  but  the  6 sepals  white  and  petal-lilee  inside:  stipules  obscure 
if  any  : fruit  a '6-celled  many-seeded  j>od. 

15.  MOLLUGO.  Stamens  generally  8,  on  the  receptacle.  Stigmas  3.  Pod 
3-valved,  the  partitions  breaking  away  from  the  seed-bearing  axis  and  ad- 
hering to  the  middle  of  the  valves. 

1.  DIANTHUS,  PINK.  (Greek  name,  meaning  Jove’s  own  flower.)  All 
but  the  first  species  cultivated  for  ornament : fl.  summer. 

* Flowers  sessile  and  many  in  a close  cluster,  with  long  and  narrow-pointed  bracts 

under  the  etdyx,  except  in  the  last. 

D.  Armeria,  Deptford  Pink  of  Europe,  has  got  introduced  into  fields 
in  a few  places ; a rather  insignificant  plant,  somewhat  hairy,  narrow-leaved, 
with  very  small  scentless  flowers  ; petals  rose-color  with  whitish  dots.  ® 

D.  barb&tus,  Sweet  Wili.tam  or  Bunch  Pink,  of  Europe,  with  thin- 
nish  oblong-lanceolate  green  leaves,  and  a very  flat-topped  cluster  of  various- 
colored  flowers,  the  petals  sharply  toothed,  abounds  in  all  country  gardens ; the 
many  double-flowered  varieties  are  more  choice.  21 
D.  Carthusiandrum,  Carthusians’  Pink,  front  Eu.,  has  linear  leaves, 
slender  stems,  and  n dense  cluster  of  small  flowers  ; bracts  ovate  or  oblong, 
abruptly  awn-tipped,  brown,  shorter  than  the  calyx;  petals  merely  toothed, 
short,  usually  dark  purple  or  crimson  : now  rather  scarce  in  gardens.  2J. 
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* * Flowers  single  at  the  ends  of  the  branches : leaves  narrow  and  often  grass-life, 
rather  rigid,  glabrous  and  glaucous,  usually  without  any  evident  veins. 

D.  Chinenais,  China  or  Indian  Fink,  has  lanceolate  leaves,  less  rigid 
ami  greener  than  any  of  the  following,  and  linear  acute  scales  or  bracts  as  long 
as  the  calyx  ; the  large  petals  toothed  or  cut,  of  various  colors,  red,  purple, 
violet,  &c."  The  garden  var.  Hkddewigh  is  a more  glaucous  and  large-flowered 
form,  lately  introduced,  (i  (i; 

D.  Caryophyllus,  Clock  Fink,  the  parent  of  all  the  sorts  of  Carna- 
tion, &c.,  has  the  stems  almost  woody  below,  very  glaucous  long-linear  leaves ; 
the  scales  under  the  ealyx  very  short  and  broad ; petals  merely  toothed,  of 
various  colors.  Scarcely  hardy  X.  21 

D.  plumarius,  Fheasant’s-eyb  or  Fu  med  Pink.  A low,  hardy  spe- 
cies, making  broad  tufts,  with  small  very  glaucous  leaves,  sending  up  flower- 
Htenu  In  early  summer,  the  white  or  pink  or  variegated  ja-tals  cut  into  a fringe 
of  slender  lolies.  2J. 

D.  superbus,  is  taller,  less  tufted,  and  later-tlowcml  j the  large  petals 
entirely  dissected  into  delicate  almost  capillury  divisions.  21 

2.  LYCHNIS.  (Greek  name  for  lamp,  the  down  of  the  Mullein  Lychnis 
having  been  used  tor  wicking.)  All  from  tins  Old  World  : ll.  summer. 

§ 1.  Calgr  with  long  leaf -life  lobes : fietah  miked.  ® 

L.  GithilgO,  C*» itN -Cockle.  A weed  in  grain-fields,  hairy,  with  long 
linear  leaves,  and  long-pedunclcd  showy  red-purple  flowers ; in  fruit  the  calyx- 
lobes  falling  off ; the  black  stasis  injurious  to  the  grain. 

§ 2.  Cah/  r without  long  teaf-hke  lotu  s : petal*  crowned  with  a 2 -cleft  little  scale  or 
l>air  of  teeth  on  the  base  of  the  Uade  or  at  the  top  of  the  claw.  21 

L.  coronaria,  Mullein-Lychnis  or  Mullein  Fink.  Cult,  in  gar- 
dens; the  flower  crimson  and  like  that  of  Corn-Cockle;  hut  teeth  of  the 
cal vx  short  and  slender  ; plant  white-cottony  ; leaves  oval  or  oblong-  ? 21 

L.  Flos-J6viS,  Jupiter's  L.  Less  common  in  gardens,  downy-hairy  or 
cottony  and  whitish  ; leaves  lanee.-oblong ; flowers  many  and  smaller,  in  a 
head-like  long-podunoled  cluster,  reddish-purple ; petals  ol>enrdate. 

L.  Chalcedonies,  Maltese-Cross  or  Scarlet  L.  Vor\  common  in 
country-gardens ; tall,  rather  hairy  and  coarse,  with  lance-ovate  partly  clasping 
green  leaves,  and  a very  dense  flat-topped  cluster  of  many  smallish  flowers  ; the 
bright  scarlet  or  brick-red  jH'tals  deeply  2-lobcd. 

L.  grandiflbra,  L a ugk-f  lo  we  re  d L.  Cult,  from  China ; smooth,  with 
obUmg  green  leaves  ta|Krriiig  to  both  ends,  and  the  brunches  bearing  single  or 
scattered  short-jieduncled  flowers,  which  are  2'  or  3'  across;  the  red  or  scarlet 
jH’tals  fringe-toothed  at  the  end. 

L.  Vise  ana,  Viscid  L.  Father  scarce  in  gardens  ; smooth,  but  the  slciv- 
der  stem  glutinous  towards  the  top  ; leaves  linear  ; flowers  many  in  a narrow 
raceme- like  cluster,  rather  small ; calyx  tubular  or  club-shaped ; petals  pink- 
red,  slightly  notched  . also  a double-flowered  variety. 

L.  Flos-cuculi,  Cuckoo  L.  Ragged  Hosts  is  the  double-flowered 
variety,  in  gardens ; slightly  downy  and  glutinous,  with  lanceolate  leaves,  and 
an  open  panicle  of  pink-red  petals,  these  cleft  into  4 narrow -linear  lobrs. 

L.  diuruti,  Day-blooming  L.  Double-flowered  form  also  called  Ragged 
Robin  in  the  gardens  ; sraoothish  or  soft-hairy  ; leaves  oblong  or  lance-ovate, 
the  upper  ones  pointed  ; flowers  scattered  or  somewhat  clustered  on  the 
branches,  rose-red. 

L.  vesportina,  Evening-blooming  L.  A weed  in  some  waste  grounds, 
like  the  last,  and  more  like  the  Night-flowering  Oatchfly ; but  has  5 styles  ami 
a more  ovate  enlarging  calyx  ; the  flowers  are  commonly  diiecions,  white,  and 
o|H‘n  after  sunset,  the  root  biennial.  Rut  a lull  double-flowering  variety  in  gar- 
dens is  perennial,  day-flowering,  und  is  a white  sort  of  Ragged  Robin. 

3.  8ILENE,  CATCIIFLY.  (Both  names  refer  to  the  sticky  exudation  on 
stems  und  calyx  of  several  species,  by  which  small  insects  are  often  caught.) 
Besides  the  following,  some  other  w ild  or  cultivated  species  are  met  with,  hut 
not  common.  FI.  mostly  all  summer. 
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* All  over  sticky-hairy : naturalized  from  Europe.  0 

S.  noetiflbra,  N t y ht  - u t.o  w k it  t vo  C.  Tall  course  weed  in  cult,  or  waste 
ground# ; lower  leaves  spatulate,  upper  lanceolate  and  pointed  ; flower*  single 
or  in  loose  clusters  terminating  the  branches,  with  awl-shaped  calyx-teeth  and 
white  or  pale  rosy  8-parted  petals,  opening  at  nightfall  or  in  cloudy  weather. 

* * Smooth,  a port  of  each  of  the  upper  joint  of  stem  glutinous : flowers  small.  0 

S.  Armaria,  Sweet-William  C.  In  old  gardens  or  running  wild,  from 
Europe;  stem  about  1°  high,  branching  into  flat-topped  cymes  of  many  flowers, 
which  are  rather  showy  ; calyx  club-shaped  ; petals  notched,  bright  pink,  or  a 
white  variety,  opening  only  in  sunshine  ; leaves  lance-ovate,  glaucous. 

S.  antirrhina,  Sleepy  C.  Wild  in  sandy  or  gravelly  soil ; stern  slen- 
der, 6'  - 20'  high,  rather  simple  ; flowers  very  small,  panicled  ; calyx  ovoid  ; 
petals  rose-color,  obcordate,  opening  only  at  midday  in  sunshine;  leaves  lan- 
ceolate or  linear. 

* * * Somewhat  sticky-pubescent,  at  least  the  calyx,  which  is  oblong,  tubular,  or 

club-shaped : wild  s/iecies,  with  red  or  pink  showy  flowers.  JJ. 

S.  Pennsylv&niea,  Pennsylvania*  C.  or  Wild  Pink.  In  gravelly 
soil ; stems  4' -8'  high,  bearing  2 or  .‘I  pairs  of  lanceolate  leaves  and  a cluster 
of  short-stalked  middle-sized  flowers,  in  spring;  petals  pink-red,  wedge-shaped, 
slightly  notched. 

S.  Virginica,  Virginian  C.  or  Fire  Pink.  In  open  woods  W.  & S. ; 
1°  - 2°  high  ; leaves  spatulate  or  lanceolate;  flowers  few,  peduncled ; the  pretty 
large  bright  crimson-red  petals  2-cleft. 

S.  r6gia,  Koval  C.  Prairies,  &c.,  from  Ohio  S. ; like  the  last,  but  3° 
high,  with  lance-ovate  leaves,  numerous  short-pedunded  flowers  in  a narrow 
panicle,  and  narrower  scarlet-red  petals  scarcely  cleft. 

* * * * Not  sticky:  calyx  inflated  and  bladdery : petals  rather  small,  white.  2/ 
S.  stell&ta,  Starry  Campion.  Wild  on  wooded  banks;  stem  slender, 

2°  - 3°  high  ; leaves  in  whorls  of  4,  lance-ovate,  pointed ; flowers  in  a long  and 
narrow  panicle;  petals  cut  into  a fringe. 

S.  infl&ta,  Bladder  Campion.  Wild  in  fields  E.,  bat  nat.  from  Eu., 
glaucous  or  pale  and  very  smooth,  1°  high,  with  ovate-lanceolate  or  oblong 
leaves,  and  an  open  cyme  of  flowers  ; the  bladdery  calyx  veiny  ; petals  2-eleft. 

4.  VACCARIA,  COW-HERB.  (Name  from  Latin  rxtcca,  a cow.)  0 
V.  vulg&ris,  Common  C.  In  gardens  or  running  wild  near  them,  front 

Eu.  ; smooth,  1°  — 2°  high,  with  pale  lanceolate  partly  clasping  leaves,  and  a 
loose  open  cyme  of  flowers ; petals  pale  red,  naked,  not  notched  ; fl.  summer. 

5.  SAPONARIA,  SOAPWORT.  (Latin  and  common  names  from  the 
mucilaginous  juice  of  the  stem  and  root  forming  a lather.)  From  Europe. 

S.  officinilis,  Common  S.  or  Bouncing  Bet.  A rather  stout,  l°-2° 
high,  nearly  smooth  herb,  in  gardens,  and  running  wild  by  roadsides  ; leaves 
3 - 5-ribbed,  the  lower  ovate  or  oval,  upper  lanceolate;  flowers  rather  large, 
clustered;  petals  pale  rose-color  or  almost  white,  notched  at  the  end.  The 
double-flowered  is  most  common.  2/ 

6.  GYPSOPHILA.  (From  Greek  words  meaning  lover  of  gypsum  or 
chalk,  growing  on  calcareous  rocks.)  Plants  with  the  small  and  often  pan- 
ieled  flowers  and  foliage  of  Arenaria  or  Stcllaria,  hut  the  sepals  united  into 
a cup  as  in  the  true  Pink  Family,  usually  by  their  thin  white,  edges,  however, 
so  that  to  a casual  glance  they  may  appear  distinct.  Cult,  in  choicer  gardens, 
from  Eu.  and  the  East,  ornamental,  especially  for  dressing  cut  flowers,  &c. 
El.  all  summer. 

G.  panieul&ta,  Panicled  G.  Very  smooth,  pale,  I°-2°  high;  with 
lance-linear  leaves,  and  branches  repeated  forking  into  very  loose  and  light 
cymes,  hearing  innumerable  very  small  and  delicate  white  flowers.  22 

G.  61egans,  Elegant  G.  Less  tall  or  low,  loosely  spreading ; with 
lanceolate  leaves,  much  larger  ( broad)  and  fewer  flowers,  white  or  slightly 
rosy.  © 
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7.  SAGINA,  PEARL  WORT.  (Latin  name,  mean'  rich  nourishment, 

which,  however,  these  small  and  insignificant  plants  can  hardly  be.)  There 
are  four  or  live  species  in  the  country,  none  very  common  ; the  most  so  is 

S.  procumbens.  Springy  places  and  damp  shores,  &c.,  N. ; a smooth 
little,  mant,  tufted  and  spreading,  l'-3'  high,  with  almost  thread-shaped  leaves; 
the  blunt  sepals,  short  white  petals,  stamens,  and  styles  4 or  rarely  5. 

8.  CERASTIUM,  MOUSE-EAR  CIUCKWEED.  (Name  in  Greek 
refers  to  the  horn-shujwd  p»ai  of  some  species.  The  popular  iiauie  is  from  the 
shape  and  soft  hairiness  of  the  leaves  of  the  common  species. ) 

» Flower*  inconspicuous,  the  dce/di / '2-eh/}  petal*  bring  thorter  or  little  longtr  than 
the  calyx : the  jmti*  becoming  much  longer  and  curving  more  or  loot.  Flower- 
ing oil  summer,  white. 

C.  vulg&tum,  Com  won  M.,  from  Penn.  S.,  hut  scarce  X.,  in  grassy  places. 
An  insignificant  soft-hairy  weed;  stems  erect,  4' -a'  high,  slightly  clammy; 
leaves  ovate  or  olwvate,  small ; pedieeb  even  in  fruit  and  petals  sfiorter  than 
the  calyx.  i 

C.  visebsum,  Clammy  M.  Common  in  grassy  places ; stems  spreading, 
6'-  15'  long,  clammy-hairy  ; leaves  oblong  ; pedicels  becoming  longer  than  the 
calyx  ; petals  as  long  as  the  calyx,  s 2/ 

C.  nutans,  Noihuxo-frlitku  M.  Common  in  moist  or  shady  ground-, 
wild.  Clammy-pubescent,  erect,  O'-  18'  high,  becoming  very  loosely-flowered 
and  branches! ; leaves  oblong-lanceolate ; petals  longer  than  calyx  ; ]a«ls  long, 
nodding  on  the  slender  dower-stalk  and  curved  upwards.  i 

* * Flowers  cons/iicuous,  the  snowy  white  [whits  2 or  .‘1  times  the  length  of  the  calyx  : 

I** I shinier : [limits  farming  matted  tufts.  21 
C.  arvbnse,  FtKt.D  M.  Dry  fields,  tfcc.  Downy  but  green  ; leaves  vary- 
ing from  narrow-oblong  U>  linear;  dowering  sterns  4' -6'  high,  few -(lowered  ; 
j iet als  notched  at  the  end. 

C.  tomentbsum,  Cottony  M.  Cult,  from  Eu.  f**r  borders,  Sue.,  its 
spreading  shoots,  crowded  with  oblong  white-woolly  leaves,  making  dense  silvery 
mats  ; petals  deeply  2-cleft, 

9.  STELLARIA,  STAR WORT-CHICK  WEEP.  (Name  from  Latin 
stellu,  a star.)  Petals  white,  but  sometimes  small  or  none.  FI.  spring  and 
summer.  None  cultivated  ; but  the  first  is  a weed  in  every  garden. 

* Stems  weak  and  spreading,  marked  with  /nibcsceiit  lines  : leaves  broad. 

S.  mbdia,  Common  S.  or  Ciiickwkki*.  In  all  damp  cult,  grounds; 
leaves  ovate  or  oblong,  the  lower  on  hairy  petioles ; petals  shorter  than  the 
calyx,  2-partcd  ; stamens  3 - 10.  (i) 

S.  P libera,  Great  S.  Shaded  rocks,  wild  from  Penn.  S.  & W. ; leaves 
oblong  or  oval,  sessile  ; petals  longer  titan  the  calyx,  2 -cleft, 

• * Stems  ereet  or  spreading,  and  whole  plant  smooth:  leaves  narrow,  sessile.  21 

S.  longifblia,  Lonoslkavkd  S.  or  Stitciiwort.  Common  in  damp 
grassy  jilaees  N.  ; stem  weak,  8'  -18'  high;  leaves  linear,  widely  spreading  ; 
dowers  numerous  on  slender  spreading  pedicels  in  a very  loOM  cy the ; petals 
2-partcd,  longer  than  the  calyx. 

S.  borehlis,  Noktukun  S.  Wet  grassy  places  N. ; stem  3'- 10'  high, 
forking  repeatedly  and  with  dowers  in  the  forks  of  the  leafy  branches  ; leaves 
broadly  lanceolate  or  narrow -oblong  ; petals  shorter  than  the  calyx,  or  none. 

10.  A REN  ARIA,  SANDWORT.  (So  named  because  several  grow  in 
sand  or  sandy  soil.)  All  the  following  are  wild,  also  some  others  less  com- 
mon. FI.  spring  and  summer. 

• Petals  Inconspicuous,  white. 

A.  serpyllifblia,  Thvme-lkvvi;i>  S.  An  insignificant  little  weed,  in 
sandy  or  gravelly  waste  places,  2'-f>'  high;  stems  erect,  ronglnsh,  much 
branched  ; leaves  ovate,  pointed  ; jietals  scarcely  longer  than  the  3 - 5-ncrvcd 
pointed  sepals.  Ci) 
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A.  diffusa,  Spreading  S.  Shady  grounds  S.  Plant  soft-downy;  stems 
prostrate,  1°  or  more  long;  leaves  lanceolate;  pcduneies  lateral,  1 -flowered ; 
petals  shorter  than  the  sepals  or  none.  2/ 

* * Petals  conspicuous,  longer  tluin  the  calyx,  white.  11 
A.  lateriflbra,  Side-flowering  S.  Gravell v shores  and  banks  N. 

Plant  minutely  downy  ; stem  erect,  3'  - 10'  high,  sparingly  branching  ; pedun- 
cles few-flowered,  soon  becoming  lateral  by  the  farther  growth  of  the  leafy  stem  ; 
leaves  oval  or  oblong. 

A.  Stricta.  Rocky  or  shady  banks  N.  Tufted,  smooth,  4' -6'  high  ; stems 
crowded  with  slender  almost  bristle-form  leaves ; flowers  several  in  a terminal 
open  cyme ; sepals  sharp-pointed. 

A.  squarrbaa,  Pine-babrkn  S.  In  sand,  coast  of  Now  Jcrscv  and  S. 
Densely  tufted  on  a deep  root,  3'  - 5'  high ; leaves  much  crowded,  short,  awl- 
shaped,  smooth  ; the  flowering  branches  or  few-flowered  peduncles  glandular  ; 
sepals  obtuse. 

A.  Grcenl&ndica,  Mountain  S.  On  rocky  summits  of  mountains  and 
N.  E.  coast.  Densely  tufted,  soft;  leaves  thread-form  ; flowering  stems 
high,  few-flowered,  the  flowers  large  in  proportion  ; petals  notched  at  the  end. 

A.  peploides,  Sea  Sandwort,  in  sands  of  sea-shore  N.,  is  large,  with 
very  fleshy  ovate  leaves,  and  axillary  flowers. 

11.  SPERGULARIA,  SAND  SPURREY.  (Name  from  likeness  to 

Spert/ulu.)  A sort  of  Sandworts  with  scaly-membranaceous  stipules,  and 
reddish  flowers,  produced  all  summer  : chiefly  maritime.  0 ! 

S.  rtlbra.  The  field  form  of  this  is  common  in  sand  or  gravel,  along  roads 
and  paths,  E.,  quite  away  from  salt  water  ; smoothish,  prostrate  in  tufts  ; leaves 
thread-shaped  ; pod  and  pink-red  corollu  hardly  exceeding  the  calyx  ; seeds 
rough,  wingless,  half-obovate. 

S.  salina.  Larger  and  more  fleshy,  only  in  brackish  sands;  with  short 
peduncles,  pale  corolla,  pod  longer  than  the  calyx,  and  rough  obovate-rounded 
(winged  or  wingless)  seeds. 

S.  mbdia.  Like  the  last,  in  salt  marshes  and  sands,  but  with  longer  pedun- 
cles and  smooth  seeds. 

12.  SPERGUL  A,  SPURREY.  (Latin  spargere,  to  scatter,  i.  e.  its  seeds.) 
S.  arvensis,  Corn  S.  Stems  1°  or  so  high  ; bearing  several  thread- 

shaped  leaves  in  the  whorls,  and  terminating  in  a panicle  of  white  flowers. 
A weed  in  grain-fields,  cult,  in  Europe  as  a forage  plant,  sheep  being  fond  of  it : 
11.  summer.  0 

13.  ANYCHIA  FORKED  CIIICKWEED.  (Name  of  obscure  mean- 
ing-) 0 

A.  dichotoma,  a common  little  herb ; in  shady  places  it  is  smooth  and 
erect,  6'- 10'  high,  with  repeatedly  forking  long-jointed  very  slender  stems, 
minute  short-stalked  greenish  (lowers  in  the  forks,  and  oval  or  oblong  leaves:  in 
dry  or  parched  soil  it  is  spreading  on  the  ground,  short-jointed,  narrower-leaved, 
often  pubescent,  the  flowers  more  clustered  and  nearly  sessile  : all  summer. 

14.  SCLERA  NT  HUS,  KNAWEL.  (From  Greek  words  meaning  hard 
and  flower,  referring  to  the  indurated  tube  of  the  calyx.) 

S.  annuus,  our  only  species,  is  nat.  from  Eu.  in  gravelly  grounds,  around 
gardens,  &c.,  a very  pale  little  herb,  3' -5'  high,  very  much  branched  and 
spreading,  with  short  awl-shaped  leaves,  and  greenish  small  flowers  clustered  or 
sessile  in  the  forks,  in  late  summer  and  autumn. 

15.  MOLLUGO,  CARPET-WEED.  (An  old  Latin  name  for  some  soft 
plant.)  0 

M.  verticill&ta.  A very  common,  small,  prostrate  and  spreading  little 
weed,  in  waste  gravelly  soil,  gardens,  &c.,  with  spatulate  leaves  and  I -flowered 
pedicels  in  clusters  or  whorls  at  the  joints  ; the  sepals  white  inside  ; stamens  3 : 
fl.  all  summer. 
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21.  PORTULACACEJE,  PURSLANE  FAMILY. 

Succulent  leaved  herbs,  with  2 sepals  and  5 petals,  the  stamens 
sometimes  many,  sometimes  few,  and  then  one  before  each  petal ; 
ovary  1-eelled,  becoming  a [tod,  with  many  or  few  kidney-shaped 
seeds  on  a central  placenta,  or  ou  slender  seed-stalks  from  the  base. 
Seeds  as  in  the  Pink  Family. 

1.  POBTULACA.  Stamens  more  numerous  than  the  petals.  Style  cleft  into 

several  slender  divisions.  Lower  part  of  the  ovary  and  many -seeded  jkk! 
united  with  the  bottom  of  the  calyx;  the  upper  jmrt  when  mature  falling  off 
as  a lid.  Flowers  opening  only  once,  in  sunshine. 

2.  TALINUM.  Stamens  more  numerous  than  the  petals.  Style  3-lnbcd  at  the 

summit.  Calyx  free  from  the  ovary,  deciduous.  Pod  3-valved,  many-seeded. 
Flowers  opening  only  once,  in  sunshine. 

3.  CALANUKiNIA.  Stamens  numerous.  Style  3-cleft  at  the  summit.  Calyx 

free  from  the  ov»rv,  persistent,  enclosing  the  3-valved  many-seeded  pod. 
Flower*  opening  only  once,  in  sunshine. 

4.  CLAYTON1A.  Stamens  5,  one  attached  to  the  base  of  each  petal.  Style 

3-cleft  at  the  summit.  Calyx  persistent,  free  from  the  few-seeded  pod. 
Flowers  usually  opening  for  more  than  one  day. 

1.  PORTULACA,  PUUSLANK.  (Old  Ijttin  name  for  Purslane.)  I-cafy 
and  branching,  low  and  spreading,  with  fleshy  sessile  leaves;  fl.  all  summer. 

( Lessons,  p.  103,  fig.  214.)  (i 

P.  olerheea,  Common  P.  Very  smooth,  with  proatmre  stems,  ohovate  or 
w edge-form  leaves,  and  small  sessile  flowers  opening  only  in  bright  sunshine 
and  for  a short  time ; the  petals  pale  yellow.  The  commonest  garden  weed, 
sometimes  used  as  a pot-herb. 

P.  {?il6sa,  Hairy  P.  Wild  far  S.,  has  linear  terete  leaves,  with  a tuft  of 
beard-like  hairs  in  the  axils,  and  rather  large  pink  flowers. 

P.  grandiflbra,  Gbeat-ki.owkrko  P..  is  probably  a variety  of  the  last, 
from  South  America,  commonly  cult,  for  ornament;  "the  large  verv  showy 
flowers  brilliant  purple,  crimson,  red,  sometimes  white  or  yellow,  or  with  light 
centre,  of  many  shades  or  variations. 

2.  TALINUM.  (Name  unexplained.)  One  wild  species  in  some  places. 

T.  teretifblium,  Terete-lEaved  T.  Low  and  smooth,  with  thick  and 
fleshy  root,  short  stems  hearing  crowded  linear  terete  leaves,  and  a slender 
mi  kill  peduncle,  many-flowered  ; petals  rose-purple.  Serpentine  rocks,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  rarer  west  and  south  : fl.  all  summer.  21 

3.  CALANDRINIA.  (Named  for  a Swiss  liotanist,  Calandrini.)  Culti- 
vated for  ornament  in  choice  garden*  : fl.  all  summer. 

C.  discolor.  Cult,  as  an  annual,  from  Chili ; very  glabrous,  making  a 
rosette  of  fleshy  spatulate^earv*  at  the  root  (these  glaucous  above  and  tinged 
with  purple  lieneath),  and  sending  tip  a naked  flower-stem,  bearing  a raceme  of 
large  rose-purple  flowers,  2'  in  diameter. 

C.  Menzi&sii,  Mkn/.iks’  C.  Low,  spreading,  leafy-stemmed  annual,  from 
Oregon  and  California,  with  bright  green  and  tender  lance-spatulate  leaves,  and 
crimson  flowers  (nearly  P broad)  in  a short  leafy  raceme. 

4.  CLAYTONIA,  SPRING  BKAUTY.  (Named  for  John  Clayton,  fln 
carlv  botanist  in  Virginia.)  Ixiw,  smooth  herlis  : ours  prodneing  only  a pair 
of  stem  leaves  and  a short  raceme  of  flowers. 

* Stem  simple  from  a round  tuber  : leaves  se/mra/e  : fl.  early  spring,  21 

C.  Virginica,  Narrow -ms.ivkii  S.  In  moist  woods,  one  of  the  prettiest 
spring  (lowers  ; jpctals  rose-color  with  pink  veins  : leaves  linear-lanceolate. 

C.  Carohni&na,  Broaher  leaved  S.  In  rich  wo<xls ; commonest  N. 
and  along  the  AUeghamex,  smaller  titan  the  other,  with  oblong-spatnlatu  or 
lance-oblong  leaves  only  P or  2'  long. 
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* * Stem-leaves  united  into  one  usually  rounded  blade  or  ntp  underneath  the  small 
and  whitish  flowers : ft.  summer.  ® 

C.  perfoliata  occurs  in  some  pardons,  from  Oregon  and  California;  small, 
of  no  beauty  ; root-leaves  tufted,  spatulutc  or  lanceolate. 

22.  MALVACEAE,  MALLOW  FAMILY. 

Known  by  the  monadelphous  numerous  stamens,  their  tube  con- 
nected with  the  base  of  the  petals,  kidney-shaped  1 -celled  anthers 
(Lessons,  p.  114,  fig.  238),  the  calyx  valvate  and  the  corolla  con- 
volute in  the  bud.  Herbs  or  shrubs,  with  alternate  palmately-veined 
and  often  lobed  leaves,  evident  stipules,  and  regular  flowers,  the  true 
sepals  and  the  petals  5.  There  is  commonly  an  involucre  of  several 
bracts,  resembling  an  outer  calyx.  Seeds  kidney-shaped:  the  leafy 
cotyledons  crumpled  or  doubled  up,  in  some  mucilaginous  albumen. 
Innocent  plants,  mucilaginous,  with  a very  tough  fibrous  bark. 

§ 1.  Anthers  all  borne  in  a cluster  at  the  top  of  the  short  lube  of  JiUimenls. 

* Ovaries  numerous  amt  separate,  crowded  in  a head, in  fruit  becoming  little  1 -seeded 

jshIs  or  ake.nes.  Involucre  conspicuous  as  a sort  of  outer  calyx.  Herbs. 

1.  MALOPE.  Involucre  of  3 ovate  or  heart-shaped  leave®.  Annuals. 

2.  KITAIBICLIA.  Involucre  of  0 - 9 ovate  and  pointed  leaves  united  at  the  base. 

Perennial. 

* * Ovanes  several  or  many  united  in  a ring  around  an  axis,  in  fruit  commonly 

falling  away  separately,  each  1 -seeded.  Ours  are  all  herbs. 

•*-  Stigmas  running  down  the  side  of  the  slender  styles. 

3.  AI.THjEA.  Involucre  of  6-0  bracts  united  at  the  base.  Axis  of  the  fruit  not 

projecting  nor  enlarged. 

4.  LAVATKKA.  Involucre  of  3 - 6 more  united  bracts.  Axis  of  the  fruit  over- 

topping the  carpels. 

6.  JIALVA.  Involucre  of  onTy  3 separate  bracts.  Petals  obcordato,  otherwise 

entire.  Carpels  beakless. 

G.  CALL1RRHOK.  Involucre  of  1 - 3 bracts  or  none.  Petals  wedge-shaped  and 
truncate,  denticulate  or  cut-fringed  at  the  end.  Carpels  with  a sort  of  beak 
at  the  summit. 

7.  NAP.EA.  Involucre  none.  Flowers  dioecious ! 

-t-  Stigmas  capitate  or  truncate  at  the  apex  of  the  styles. 

8.  AXODA.  Involucre  none.  Fruit  depressed,  very  flat  and  star-shaped,  the 

sides  of  the  numerous  carpels  evanescent:  seed  nearly  horizontal. 

9.  SI I) A.  Involucre  none.  Fruit  separating  into  6 or  more  closed  carpels,  or 

each  2-valved  at  the  apex:  seed  hanging. 

* # * Ovaries  ami  cells  of  the  fruit  2 - several-seeded. 

10.  ABUTILON.  Involucre  none.  Carpels  each  3 - several-seeded. 

11.  MODIOLA.  Involucre  of  3 bractlets.  Carpels  each  2-seeded,  with  a cross 

partition  between  the  upper  and  lower  seed. 

§ 2.  Anthers  borne  along  the  outside  of  the  tube  of  filaments.  Ovary  and  fruit  3- 
several-celled : stigmas  capitate.  Involucre  present.  Herbs,  shrubs,  or  trees. 

* Involucre  of  several  or  many  bracts. 

12.  MALVAVISCUS.  Branches  of  the  style  and  stigmas  10,  twice  as  many  as  the 

cells  of  the  ovary.  Petals  not  separating  and  spreading.  Fruit  berry-like: 
cells  1 -seeded. 

13.  KOS  I'KLETZKYA.  Branches  of  the  stylo  and  stigmas  5.  Pod  G-celled;  the 

cells  single-seeded. 

14.  HIBISCUS.  Branches  of  the  style  or  stigmas  and  cells  of  the  ovary  6.  I od 

6-celled,  loculicidal ; the  cells  many-seeded. 

» # Involucre  of  8 large  and  heart-shaped  leaf -tike  bracts. 

15.  GOSSYPIUM.  Styles  united  into  one:  stigmas  8 -5,  as  many  as  the  cells  of 

the  pod.  Seeds  numerous,  hearing  cotton. 
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1.  MALOPE.  (Ancient  Greek  name  for  some  kind  of  Mallow.)  Herbs, 
resembling  Mallows,  from  the  Mediterranean  region  ; cult,  as  garden  aunuuls : 
ti.  summer. 

M.  triflda,  Thuee-lobeh  M.  Smooth,  with  rounded  leaves,  the  upper 
ones  3-lobed ; the  handsome  Dowers  2'  or  more  broad,  rose-color,  veined  with 
purple  or  rose-red,  also  a white  var.  Q) 

M.  malacoides  is  rarer,  hairy,  low,  with  oblong-ovate  toothed  leave.-., 
long  peduncles,  and  rose-colored  flowers.  2* 

2.  KITAIBELIA.  (Named  for  Paul  KitaiM,  a liotnnist  of  Hungary, 
where  the  plant  grows  wild.)  FI.  summer.  The  only  species  is 

K.  vitifblia,  Vinb-lkavkd  K.  Cult,  in  gardens;  a rough-hairy  herb, 
2°  -3°  high,  rather  clammy  at  the  summit,  with  acutely  5-lob<xl  and  toothed 
leaves,  involucre  longer  than  tlte  true  calyx,  and  dull  white  corolla  1^'  broad 
when  expanded.  21 

3.  ALTHAEA.  (From  Greek  word  meaning  to  rare,  used  in  medicine  as  an 
emollient.)  Tall  hcrl»s  (the  ShrM y Alt/ura  belongs  not  to  this  genus,  but  to 
Hibiscus),  natives  only  of  the  Old  World  : fl.  summer  nnd  autumn. 

A.  oflicin&lis,  Marsh-Mallow.  Kandy  cult.,  hut  has  run  wild  on  the 
coast  B. ; a rather  coarse  downy  plant,  with  ovate,  sometimes  a little  heart- 
sha|Ms|  or  8-iobed  leaves,  and  clusters  of  short-peduncled  flowers  in  their  axils  ; 
corolla  1'  broad,  rose-color.  The  thick  root  is  used  for  its  mucilage,  and  for 
making  Marsh-Mallow  paste.  21 

A.  rdsea,  Hollyhock.  Cult,  from  Syria,  with  tall  and  simple  hairy 
stem,  rugose  rounded  and  heart-shaped  angled  or  5-  7 dobed  leaves,  nnd  bireo 
flowers  on  very  short  peduncles,  forming  a long  spike  ; corolla  of  all  shades  of 
rose,  purple,  white,  or  yellow,  single  or  double,  3'  - 4'  broad,  (i) 

4.  LAVATERA.  (Named  for  the  brothers  Firnier,  of  Zurich.)  A sort 
of  Mallow,  sometimes  cult,  in  gardens,  from  Europe  : fl.  all  summer. 

L.  trimdstris,  Three-month  L.  or  Flowering  M allow.  Smooth  or 
smoothish,  1°-  2°  high  ; lower  leaves  round -kidney -shaped,  erenate,  upjs-r  heart- 
shaped,  uppermost  3-lobed  ; flowers  2' -3'  broad,  rose-color,  rarely  white;  in 
fmit  a broad  disk-shaped  or  umhrella-likc  expansion  of  the  top  of  the  axis  com- 
pletely covers  the  carpels.  i 

L.  Thuringlaca.  German  L Rather  downy,  smaller;  leaves  mostly 
3-lobed;  flowers  long-peduncled,  lJ'-2'  broad,  rose-color;  in  fruit  the  axis  pro- 
jects much  beyond  the  rihg  of  carpels  as  a pointed  cone.  21 

Ij.  arbrirea.  Tree  M allow.  Not  quite  hardy  N.,  has  a stout  stem  2°--  G° 
high,  woody  below,  rounded  5 - 9-lobed  rather  downy  leaves,  jiale  jiurple  flow- 
ers 1$'  broad,  on  short  pedicel*,  in  a terminal  raceme  or  narrow  panicle;  the 
axis  of  the  fruit  (Hke  that  of  Mallow)  not  projecting  beyond  the  carpels.  2J. 

5.  MALVA,  MALLOW.  (Latin  alteration  of  an  old  Greek  word,  nn  su- 
ing soft  or  enutllienl.)  Jfll  from  Europe  or  the  Orient,  but  several  have  run 
wild  in  fields  and  along  roadsides : fl.  all  summer  and  autumn. 

* Flowers  small,  white  or  whitish,  not  conspicuous  nor  handsome. 

M.  rotundifblia.  Common  or  Routs  d-leaved  M.  Weed  in  cult, 
grounds;  with  procumbent  stems  from  a strong  deep  root,  rounded  kidney - 
slm|icd  erenate  leaves  on  very  long  petioles,  rather  slender  peduncles,  nnd  fruit 
not  wrinkled.  <t  2J. 

M.  crispa,  Curleh  M.  In  country  gardens,  rarely  in  waste  places  ; with 
erect  stem  (4°  -6°  high)  leafy  to  the  top,  rounded  5 — 7-lohed  or  angled  leaves 
very  much  criaped  round  the  margin,  flowers  clustered  and  almost  sessile  in  the 
axils,  and  fruit  slightly  wrinkled,  (tj 

* • Flowers  lure/er,  outre  or  less  shorn/ , 1 j'-2’  in  diameter;  the  pvr/Je,  rose-color, 
or  sometimes  white  /stals  much  exreedimj  the  calyx ; stem  erect. 

M.  MauritiAna,  sometimes  called  Trek  Mallow.  Cult.;  3°-5°lii  ii, 
with  rounded  5-lolxxl  smooth  or  smoothish  leaves,  and  clusters  in  their  axil  - of 
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flowers  l£'  in  diameter,  the  petals  pale  rose-color  or  white,  striped  with  dark 
purple  or  violet  veins.  (I) 

M.  sylv6stris,  High  M.  Gardens  and  roadsides;  2°  - 3°  high,  branch- 
ing, with  rather  sharply  5 — 7-lobed  leaves,  and  purple-roso-colored  flowers  rather 
smaller, than  in  the  last ; fruit  wrinkled-veiny.  © 2J. 

M.  Aleea.  Gardens  ; 2°  -4°  high,  hairy,  with  stem-leaves  parted  almost 
to  the  base  into  3 — 5 divisions  which  are  again  3 — 5-cleft  or  cut-toothed  ; and 
showy  flowers  in  clusters  or  terminal  racemes;  corolla  deep  rose-color,  l£'  - 2' 
broad  ; fruit  smooth,  minutely  wrinkled-veiny.  2/ 

M.  mosch&ta,  Musk  M.  Gardens,  and  cscuped  to  roadsides,  l°-2° 
high,  rather  hairy,  with  the  herbage  faintly  musk-scented,  leaves  about  thrice 
parted  or  cut  into  slender  linear  lobes,  and  short-peduneled  flowers  somewhat 
clustered  or  raccmed  ; corolla  l£'  broad,  rose-color  or  white;  fruit  downy. 

G.  CALLIEJEtHOE.  (A  Greek  mythological  name,  applied  to  N.  American 
plants.)  Species  chiefly  farther  \V.  and  S.,  becoming  rather  common  in 
choice  gardens.  Flowers  crimson,  mauve,  or  red-purple,  very  showy,  pro- 
duced all  summer. 

* Root  thick,  often  turnip-shaped,  farinaceous : stems  roughish-hairy  or  smoothish.  21 

C.  triangulata.  Dry  prairies  from  Wisconsin  S.  ; stems  erect.  2°  high  ; 
leaves  triangular,  halberd-sliapcd,  or  the  lowest  heart-shaped,  the  upjier  vut- 
lobed  or  3 - 5-cleft ; flowers  somewhat  panicled  and  short-jteduucled  ; involucre 
us  long  as  the  calyx ; corolla  1^'  or  less  in  diameter ; carpels  of  the  fruit  even 
on  the  back,  tipped  with  a short  point. 

C.  involuerata.  Wild  from  plains  of  Nebraska  S.,  and  cult,  for  orna- 
ment; stems  spreading  on  the  ground,  l°-3°  long;  stipules  conspicuous; 
leaves  rounded,  5-parted  or  cleft  and  cut-lobcd,  shorter  than  the  axillary  pedun- 
cles ; involucre  shorter  than  the  calyx;  corolla  2'  or  more  broad;  carpels  of 
the  fruit  reticulated,  tipped  with  a flat  and  inconspicuous  beak. 

C.  Pap&ver.  Wild  in  rich  woodlands  from  Georgia  to  Texas,  and  spar- 
ingly cult. ; stems  short,  ascending,  few-leaved;  leaves  3 -5-parted  with  lance- 
linear  tii visions,  or  the  lowest  rather  heart-shaped  and  cleft  into  oblong  lobes ; 
axillary  peduncles  very  (often  1°)  long;  involucre  of  1-3  bracts  or  none; 
corolla  2'  or  more  broad  ; carpels  of  the  fruit  wrinkled  or  reticulated  and  with 
a stout,  incurved  beak. 

C.  digit&ta.  Wild  in  prairies  of  Arkansas  and  Texas;  1°  high;  leaves 
mostly  from  the  root,  5-7-pnrtcd  into  long  linear  sometimes  2 -3-cleft  divis- 
ions ; peduncles  long  and  slender;  involucre  none;  corolla  lj'- 2'  broad,  the 
petals  fringe-toothed  at  the  end  ; fruit  nearly  as  in  the  last. 

* * Root  slender  or  tapering / : herbage  smooth.  © ® 

C.  pedclta.  Wild  in  E.  Texas;  not  rare  cult.;  stem  erect.  l°-5°high, 
leafy  ; leaves  rounded,  3-7-lobcd  or  parted  and  the  wedge-shaped  divisions  cleft, 
or  cut;  peduncles  slender,  longer  than  the  leaves;  involucre  none;  corolla  about 
]}j'  broad,  the  petals  minutely  eroded  at  the  end ; carpels  of  the  fruit  smooth 
and  even  on  the  bach,  and  with  a stout  conspicuous  beak. 

7.  NAPJEA,  GLADE-MALLOW.  (From  Greek  name  for  glade  or  nymph 
of  the  groves.)  Only  one  species, 

N.  diolca.  In  valleys,  chiefly  in  limestone  districts  of  Penn.,  Virginia, 
and  W.  A rather  coarse,  roughish  herb;  stem  4° -7°  high;  leaves  9-11- 
parted  and  their  lobes  cut  and  toothed,  the  lowest  often  1°  in  diameter;  flowers 
small,  in  panicled  corymbs,  in  summer. 

8.  ANODA.  (Origin  of  the  name  obscure.)  Low  herbs  from  Mexico, 
Texas,  &c.,  sparingly  cult,  for  ornament.  Stems,  &c.  hirsute : peduncles 
long  and  slender,  1-flowered.  Fruit  in  the  form  of  a manv-royed  star,  sup- 
ported by  the  spreading  5-rayed  calyx  : when  ripe  the  rim  of  each  eaqiel  falls 
away  with  the  seed  it  embraces,  the  sides  or  partitions  disappearing.  ® 

A.  hastita  has  mostly  halberd-shaped  leaves,  and  bine  or  violet  corolla 
only  I'  — 1^ ' in  diameter ; lobes  of  the  calyx  ovate,  scarcely  poiuted. 
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A.  crist&ta  has  mostly  triangular  or  obscurely  liall>erd-slui|ved  ami  toothed 
leaves,  and  purple  or  rose-colored  corolla  2'  in  diameter;  lolies  of  the  calyx 
triangular,  ta;>cr-pointcd. 

9.  SIDA.  (Ancient  name,  of  obscnre  meaning.)  Mostly  rather  small-flow- 
ered or  weedy  herbs,  with  5-12  styles  and  carpels  : fl.  summer  and  autumn. 

* Pedtmcles  axillary,  \-jiowered : corolla  yeilvir. 

S.  spindsa.  So  named  from  the  little  pointed  projection  or  tubercle  at  the 
base  of  the  petiole,  but  which  can  hardly  lie  called  a spine  ; stems  much  branched. 
Id'  - 2tr*  high;  leaves  lance-ovate,  serrate,  minutely  softs  towny  ; peduncles  very 
short ; flower  very  small ; pod  ovate,  of  5 caqiels,  each  splitting  at  top  into  2 
points.  A common  weed  S.  of  New  York.  i 

S.  l'hombifdlia.  Hut  the  leaves  are  hardly  rhombic,  usually  lance-oblong, 
short-petioled,  serrate,  pale  and  whitish  downy  beiu'ath ; stems  l°-3°  high, 
much  branched;  peduncles  rather  long;  flower  small;  fruit  of  10  or  12  one- 
pointed  carpels.  A weed  only  8.  i 

S.  Elliottii.  Nearly  smooth,  l°-4°  high;  leaves  linear  or  lanceolate, 
serrate,  short-petiolcd ; flower  1'  broad,  on  a short  peduncle;  fruit  of  10-12 
nearly  blunt  carpels.  Woodlands  S.  21 

* Prtlunck a bcariny  a corymb  of  several  tchite  Jhuccrs  from  l be  up/ir  arils. 

S.  Nap  sea.  Smooth ; stem  simple,  4° -7° high;  leaves  rounded,  5-cleft,  the 
1oIh-s  toothed  ami  tajier-pointed  ; enrol  la  about  l'  broad  ; styles  and  cells  of  the 
jiud  10.  Wild  in  S.  Penn,  and  Virg.  Cult,  in  old  gardens.  2J. 

10.  ABUTILON,  INDIAN  MALLOW.  (Origin  of  name  obscure.) 
Resembles  Rida,  but  cells  more  than  one-seeded  ; flowers  usually  larger. 

A.  Avicdnnm,  Vhi.vet-Lkaf.  Cult,  soil  and  obi  gardens,  3°*-  5°  high  ; 
leaves  roundish  beart-slm|ssl,  taper-pointed,  soft-velvety  ; |«lunck»  shorter  tlinn 
petiole,  1-3-flowered;  corolla  orange-yellow  ; fruit  of  12-15  united  lmiry 
carttels  with  spreading  beaks.  Fl.  autumn.  i 

A.  striiltum,  Stkihei*  Am  tilon.  Cult,  in  greenhouses,  fcc.  from  Bra- 
zil; a tall  shrub,  very  smooth,  with  rounded  heart-sha |>cd  3-lobed  leaves,  the. 
lobes  very  tajier-pointcd,  and  pretty  large  solitary  flowers  hanging  on  a verv 
long  and  slender  jiednncle ; corolla  not  sjireading  ojicn,  orange-colored,  witli 
deeper  or  brownish  vcining  or  stripes. 

11.  MODIOLA.  (The  shape  of  the  depressed  fruit  likened  to  the  Roman 
measure  modiolus.)  Procumbent  or  spreading,  small-flowered,  weedy  plants. 

M.  multifid  a.  Virginia  and  R.,  in  low  grounds;  leaves  3-7-clcft  and 
cut,  or  the  earlier  ones  rounded  and  undivided ; flowers  red,  j'  broad  ; fruit 
hairy  at  the  top.  (i  2J. 

12.  MALVAVISCUS.  (Name  composed  of  Moira.  Mallow,  and  ciscus, 
birdlime,  from  the  glutinous  pulp  of  the  berry-like  fruit.)  Shrubby  plants, 
with  showy  scarlet  Howits,  of  peculiar  appearance,  the  petals  not  expanding, 
hut  remaining  convolute  around  the  lower  part  of  the  slender  projecting  and 
soon  twisted  enltimn,  held  together  as  it  were  by  a little  side-lobe  near  the 
base  of  the  inner  edge. 

M.  arbtbreus,  the  common  West  India  species,  cult,  in  some  hot-houses, 
has  heart-shaped  leaves  longer  than  hroad,  and  yellowish  fruit. 

M.  Drummdndii,  of  Texas,  if  housed  in  winter  flowers  all  summer  in 
open  ground,  is  soft-downy,  with  more  rounded  and  somewhat  3- lotted  leaves, 
and  scarlet  fruit. 

13.  KOSTELETZSKYA.  (Named  for  a Bohemian  botanist,  Kostrlrtzsfy.) 
Like  Hibiscus,  only  the  cells  of  ovary  und  fruit  1 -seeded.  Fl.  summer. 

K.  Virginica,  Vinoixt  v*  K.  In  and  near  salt  marshes,  from  New  York 
and  New  Jersey  S. : rougliish-hniry,  2°-5°  high;  leaves  heart-shayssl  or  mostly 
3-lobed,  often  haltierd-slmived ; flowers  somewhat  racemes!  or  panic! ed,  ruso- 
purple,  l'-2'  broad.  21 
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14.  HIBISCUS,  ROSE-MALLOW.  (Ancient  name,  of  obscure  origin.) 

Flowers  showy,  usually  large,  in  summer  and  autumn. 

* Tall  shrubs  or  even  trees,  exotics. 

H.  Syriacus,  Tree  II.  or  Shrubby  Althac.v,  of  gardens  and  grounds, 
common,  native  of  the  Levant:  nearly  smooth,  with  wedge-ovate  and  3-lolwd 
leaves,  and  short-pequnelcd  flowers  in  their  axils,  in  autumn,  about  3'  broad, 
] m rule,  rose-color,  white,  &c.,  often  double. 

H.  Rosa-Sin6nsis.  China  H.  or  Rose  of  China.  Cult,  in  conserva- 
tories, from  East  Indies  (where  the  splendid  corollas,  which  stain  black,  are  used 
to  black  shoes)  : very  smooth,  with  bright  green  ovate  and  pointed  somewhat 
toothed  leaves,  and  very  showy  flowers  on  slender  peduncles,  4'  or  5'  broad, 
scarlet-red  (rarely  rose-purple  or  even  white),  often  double. 

* * llerbs,  with  persistent  aiul  regular  5-lobed  calyx,  and  a short  pod. 

•*-  Wild  s/>ecies,  but  sometimes  cultivated,  tall  and  large.  1J. 

H.  COCCineus,  Great  Red  II.  or  Rose-Mallow.  Marshes  from  Caro- 
lina S.  ; very  smooth,  4° -7°  high,  with  leaves  5-parted  or  deeply  cleft  into 
long  lanceolate  and  taper-pointed  divisions,  and  bright-red  corolla  6'-  11'  broad, 
the  petals  narrowed  below. 

H.  militaris,  Halberd-leaved  R.  Low  grounds  from  Pennsylvania 
and  Illinois  S. ; stnoo  h,  3° -4°  high,  with  ovate  or  heart-shaped  toothed  or 
3-lobed  leaves,  some  of  them  halberd-shaped,  and  slcnder-pedu tided  flowers, 
with  inflated  calyx,  and  flesh-colored  corolla  4'-  5'  broad. 

H.  Moseheiltos,  Swamp  It.  Common  in  brackish  marshes  and  up  the 
larger  rivers;  3° -7°  high,  soft-downy;  the  ovate  pointed  and  often  3-lobed 
leaves  hoary  beneath,  generally  smooth  above  ; peduncles  slender ; corolla  4'  - 6' 
broad,  pnle  rose  or  white,  with  or  without  a darker  centre;  pod  smooth. 

H.  grandifldrus,  Labge-fl.  R.  Swamps,  from  Illinois  and  Carolina  S. ; 
like  the  last,  but  leaves  soft-downy  both  sides,  and  pod  velvety-hairy. 

H.  acule&tus.  Prickly  or  Rough  R.  Swamps  only  S. ; rough  with 
stiff  bristles  and  bristly  points,  2° -6°  high  ; leaves  3 -5-cleft  and  the  divisions 
mostly  toothed;  flowers  short-pedunclcd ; leaves  of  the  involucre  often  forked ; 
corolla  yellow  with  a purple  centre,  4'  broad  ; pod  bristly. 

•*-  +-  Exotic  low  species,  in  gardens  or  cultivated  grounds.  (T) 

H.  Tri6num,  Bladder  Kkt.mia  or  Flower-of-an-houk.  Rather 
hairy,  1 ° - 2°  high,  with  the  leaves  toothed,  or  the  upper  3-parted  into  lanceolate 
lobes,  the  middle  lobe  much  longest;  calyx  inflated  and  bladdery;  corolla  about 
21  broad,  sulphur-yellow  with  a blackish  eye,  open  only  iu  midday  sunshine. 

* * * Herbs,  with  calyx  splitting  down  one  side,  and  generally  falling  off  at  once, 
ami  with  long  or  narrow  pyrumidal  or  angled  ftod:  natives  of  East  Indies. 

H.  escul^ntus,  Okra  or  Gumbo.  Nearly  smooth,  with  rounded  heart- 
shaped  5-lobcd  toothed  leaves,  greenish-yellow  flowers  on  slender  peduncle  (invo- 
lucre falling  early),  and  narrow  pods  3'  or  4'  long,  which  are  very  mucilaginous, 
and  when  green  cooked  and  eaten,  or  used  to  thicken  soups : cult.  S.  (i) 

H.  M&nihot.  Smoothish,  with  leaves  5-  7 -parted  into  long  narrow  divis- 
ions ; the  large  and  showy  corolla  pale  yellow  with  a dark  eye  ; the  leaves  of 
the  involucre  hairy  and  soon  falling  off:  introduced  or  cult.  S.  IV.  11 

15.  GOSS'tfTIUM,  COTTON.  (Name  given  by  Pliny,  from  flic  Arabic.) 

Plants  now  diffused  over  warm  countries,  most  valuable  for  the  wool  on  the 

seeds  : the  species  much  mixed  up. 

G.  herbetceum,  Common  Cotton.  Cult.  S.  Leaves  with  5 short  and 
roundish  lobes  ; petals  pale  yellow  or  turning  rose-color,  purple  at  base.  0) 

G.  Barbad6nse,  Barbadoes  or  Sea-Island  C.  Cult,  on  the  coast  S. 
Inclining  to  lie  shrubby  at  base  ; branches  black-dotted  ; leaves  with  5 longer 
lance-ovate  and  taper-pointed  lolies  ; leaves  of  the  involucre  with  very  long  and 
slender  teeth  ; petals  yellowish  or  whitish  with  purple  base. 

G.  arbbreum,  Tree  C.  Cult.  S.,  only  for  curiosity,  has  5-7  nearly 
lanceolate  and  taper-pointed  lobes  to  the  leaves,  leaves  ol  involucre  slightly 
toothed,  and  a purple  corolla  with  a darker  centre. 
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23.  STERCULIACEiE,  STERCULIA  FAMILY. 
Chiefly  a tropical  family,  to  which  belongs  the  Theobroma  or 
ChoCOLATB-tree  ; in  common  cultivation  known  here  only  by  a 
single  sjajcies  of 

1.  MAHERNIA.  (Name  an  anagram  of  Hermannia,  a gonns  very  like 
it.)  Calyx,  corolla,  &c.  a-;  in  the  Mallow  Family  ; but  the  stamens  only  5, 
one  before  each  petal ; the  ti laments  monadelphous  only  at  the  base  and  en- 
larged about  the  middle,  and  the  anthers  with  2 parallel  cells.  The  edges  of 
the  base  of  the  petals  rolled  inwards,  making  a hollow  daw.  Ovary  5 -celled, 
with  several  ovules  in  each  cell : styles  5,  united  at  the  base. 

M.  verticill&ta.  Cult,  from  C'ajie  of  Good  Hope,  in  conservatories  pro- 
ducing n sueeessiou  of  honey -yellow  sweet-scented  miiuII  blossoms,  on  slender 
jK-dtineles,  all  winter  and  spring;  a sort  of  woody  perennial,  with  slender  and 
spreading  or  hanging  ronghish  (tranche*  and  small  green  irregularly  pinimtitid 
leaves;  the  apccilie  name  given  because  the  leaves  seem  to  lx*  whorled  ; but  this 
is  because  the  stipules,  which  are  cut  into  several  linear  divisions,  imitate  leaves. 

24.  TILIACE2E,  LINDEN  FAMILY. 

Chiefly  a tropical  family,  represented  here  only  by  an  herbaceous 
Cout  uokus  on  our  southernmost  borders,  and  by  the  genus  of  line 
trees  which  gives  the  name. 

1.  TILIA,  LINDEN,  LIME-TREE,  BASSWOOD.  (The  old  Latin 
name.)  Sepals  5,  valvate  in  the  bud,  as  in  the  Mallow  Family,  hut  decidu- 
ous. Petals  a,  imbricated  in  the  bud,  spatulntc-oblong.  Stamens  numerous; 
tlieir  ti  laments  cohering  in  5 clusters,  sometimes  with  a petal-like  body  in  each 
cluster  ; anthers  2-relled.  Pistil  with  a 5-eellcd  ovary,  having  2 ovules  in 
each  cell,  in  fruit  l>ccoming  a rather  woody  globular  1 - 2-seeded  little  nut. 
Style  1 : stigma  5-toothed.  Embryo  with  a slender  radicle  and  leaf-like  lotted 
cotyledons  folded  up  in  the  albumen.  Trees  with  mucilaginous  shoots,  fibrous 
inner  bark  (/nut),  soft  white  wood,  alternate  roundish  and  serrate  leaves  more 
or  less  heart-shaped  and  commonly  oblique  at  the  base,  deciduous  stipules, 
and  a cyme  of  small,  dull  cream-colored,  honey-bearing  flowers,  liome  in  early 
summer  tat  a nodding  axillary  peduncle  which  is  united  to  u long  aud  narrow 
leaf-like  bract. 

* .-1  peUil-liice  untie  before  each  fetal,  to  the  base  of  tchick  the  stamens  are  joined. 

T.  Americana,  American  Linden  or  Common  Basswood.  A hand- 
some ami  large  forest- tree,  with  leaves  of  rather  firm  texture  and  smooth  or 
smoothish  both  sides,  or  iu  one  variety  thinner  and  more  downy  but  not  white 
beneath. 

T.  hetoroph^lla.  White  Linden.  Along  the  Alleghany  region  from 
Penn,  and  Kentucky  8. ; has  larger  leaves  silvery  white  with  a fine  down  unik  r- 
iiualh.  ' 

• * N o scales  with  tJte  stamens.  Natives  of'  Eumfte. 

T.  Europeea,  European  L.,  embraces  both  the  Small-leaved  variety, 
which  is  commonly  plan  tori  about  cities,  mid  the  Large-leaved  or  Dutch  L., 
with  leaves  as  large  and  linn  as  those  of  our  wild  Basswood. 

25.  CAMELLIACEiE,  CAMELLIA  or  TEA  FAMILY. 

Trees  or  shrubs,  with  alternate  and  simple  feather-veined  leaves, 
and  no  stipules  ; the  flowers  large  and  showy,  mostly  axillary,  reg- 
ular, with  both  sepals  and  petals  imbricated  in  the  bud  ; the  very 
numerous  stamens  with  filaments  more  or  less  united  at  the  hu  e 
with  each  other  and  with  the  base  of  the  corolla : anthers  2-celled  : 
ovary  and  thick  or  woody  pod  5-cellcd,  with  one  or  more  seeds  in 
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each  cell.  The  petals  themselves  are  commonly  more  or  less 
united  at  their  base;  they  are  5 or  sometimes  6 or  even  more  in 
number  in  natural  flowers,  and  in  cultivated  plants  apt  to  be  in- 
creased by  doubling. 

* Exotics,  from  China,  Japan,  </-r. : some  of  the  inner  stamens  entirely  separate : 
commonly  there  is  a gradation  from  bracts  to  sepals  and  petals. 

1.  CAMELLIA.  Numerous  separate  inner  stamens  within  the  ring  or  cup  formed 

by  the  united  bases  of  the  very  numerous  outer  stamens.  Style  3 -6-cleft. 
Seeds  large,  usually  single  in  each  cell  of  the  thick  und  woody  pod.  Leaves 
evergreen,  serrate. 

2.  TULA.  Separate  interior  stamens  only  as  many  ns  the  petals  (5  or  6):  other- 

wise nearly  like  Camellia:  flowers  less  showy;  bracts  under  the  calyx  incon- 
spicuous. 

• * Natives  of  Southeastern  States : stamens  all  united  at  the  base. 

3.  GOKDONIA.  Stamens  in  6 clusters,  one  nftacbed  to  the  base  of  each  petal. 

Style  columnar:  stigma  5-rayed.  Seeds  several,  more  or  less  winged.  Leaves 
coriaceous  or  thickish. 

4.  STUAHTIA.  Stamens  uniformly  united  bva  short  ring  at  the  base  of  the  fila- 

ments. Seeds  2 in  each  cell,  wingless.  Leaves  thin  und  deciduous. 

1.  CAMELLIA.  (Named  for  G.  Camdlus  or  Kamel,  a missionary  to  China 
in  the  17th  century.) 

C.  Jap6nica,  Japan  Camellia,  with  oval  or  oblong  pointed  and  shining 
leaves,  and  terminal  or  nearly  terminal  flowers,  simple  or  double,  red,  white,  or 
variegated,  of  very  many  varieties,  is  the  well-known  and  only  common  species  ; 
11.  through  the  winter,  hardy*  only  S. 

2.  THEA,  TEA-PLANT.  (The  Chinese  name.)  Genus  too  slightly  dif- 
ferent from  Camellia.  Shrubs,  natives  of  China  and  Japan,  sparingly  cult, 
for  ornament. 

T.  vlridis,  Green  or  Common  T.  Leaves  oblong  or  broadly  lanceolate, 
much  longer  than  wide  ; the  white  flowers  (1'  or  more  broad)  nodding  on  short 
stalks  in  their  axils. 

T.  Bohtba,  Bom: a T.  Leaves  smaller  and  broader  in  proportion  ; proba- 
bly a mere  variety  of  the  other. 

3.  GORDONIA.  (Named  for  Dr.  Gordon  and  another  Scotchman  of  the 
same  name.) 

G.  Lasi&nthus,  Loblolly  Bay.  A handsome  shrub  or  small  tree,  in 
swamps  near  the  coast  from  Virginia  S.,  with  evergreen  and  smooth  lance- 
oblong  leaves  tapering  to  the  base  and  minutely  serrate,  and  showy  white  flow- 
ers 2'  - 3'  across,  in  spring  and  summer,  on  a slender  peduncle ; the  stamens 
short,  on  a 5-lobed  cup. 

G.  pub6scens,  also  called  FrankiJnia,  after  Dr.  FrcmkUn.  Grows  only 
in  Georgia  and  Florida  ; a tall,  ornamental  shrub  or  small  tree,  with  thinner 
and  deciduous  leaves  whitish  downy  beneath,  as  are  the  sepals  and  (white) 
petals,  and  longer  style  and  filaments,  the  latter  in  5 distinct  parcels  one  on  the 
base  of  each  petal. 

4.  STUAHTIA.  (Named  for  John  Stuart,  the  Tjord  Bate  nt  the  time  of  the 
American  Revolution.)  Ornamental  shrubs,  with  thin  leaves  and  handsome 
white  flowers  2'  or  3'  across,  in  late  spring  or  early  summer,  wild  in  shady 
woods  of  Southern  States. 

S.  Virginica,  grows  in  the  low  country  from  Virginia  S.  ; shrub  8°-  12° 
high,  with  finely  serrate  leaves  soft-downy  underneath,  pure  white  petals,  purple 
stamens,  one  style,  and  a roundish  pod. 

S.  pent&gyna,  belongs  to  the  mountains  S.  of  Virginia,  and  in  cult,  is 
hardy  N.  ; lias  smoother  leaves  and  rather  larger  very  handsome  flowers,  their 
petals  jngged-edged  and  tinged  with  cream-color,  the  sepals  often  reddish  out- 
side, 5 separate  styles,  and  a 5-angled  jioiutcd  pod. 
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26.  LINACE2E,  FLAX  FAMILY. 

A small  family,  represented  here  only  by  the  main  genus, 

1.  LINUM,  FLAX.  (The  classical  Greek  and  Latin  name.)  Flowers  (see 
Lessons,  p.  89,  tig.  174,  175,  and  p.  93,  fig.  191)  usually  opening  for  only 
one  day,  and  in  sunshine,  regular  and  symmetrical ; the  persistent  sepals, 
deciduous  petals,  slightly  monudclphous  stamens,  and  mostly  the  styles  5,  but 
the  latter  are  sometimes  fewer,  occasionally  partly  united  : ovary  and  pod 
with  as  many  2-seeded  cells  as  there  arc  styles,  or  mostly  twice  as  many  and 
one-seeded,  eaeh  cell  being  divided  more  or  loss  by  a false  partition.  Seeds 
with  a mucilaginous  coat  and  a large  straight  oily  embryo.  Leave*  simple, 
nearly  sessile,  and  entire.  FI.  all  summer. 

* Wild  s/ier.ies,  annuals  or  sairrt  lq  perennials,  u'ilh  small  yellow  flowers, 
h,  Virgini&num,  the  commonest  \Vn.r»  Flax,  in  dry  w<*xl»,  2°  high, 
with  spreading  or  recurving  terete  branches  at  the  summit  of  the  stem  ; the 
leaves  oblong  or  lanceolate,  only  the  lower  spatnlate  and  opposite ; flowers 
scattered  ; styles  separate  ; pod  little  larger  than  a jail’s  head. 

L.  striatum,  also  common,  mostly  in  boggy  grounds,  hke  the  first ; but 
lia*  the  branches  shorter',  scattered  along  the  stem,  and  sharply  4-anglcd  with 
intermediate  grooves  (whence  the  name) ; most  of  the  stem-leaves  opposite  and 
oblong  ; flowers  more  crowded. 

L.  sulcatum,  much  less  common,  in  dry  soil,  also  has  grooved  (upright) 
branches,  hut  the  leaves  are  linear  and  scattered ; flowers  and  |x>ds  twice  as 
large ; sepals  sharp-pointed,  3-ttened  and  with  rough  glandular  margins;  styles 
united  half-way  up. 

* * Culti rated,  hardy,  herbaceous,  with  5 styles  and  largish  handsome  flowers. 

Jj.  USitati8Simum,  Common-  Ft. ax.  Cult,  from  Old  World,  and  inclined 
to  run  wild  in  fields  ; with  narrow  lanceolate  leaves,  corymbose  rich  bine  flow- 
ers, and  pointed  sepals,  i 

L.  perenne,  Ukrenniai.  Flax.  Cult,  from  Eu.  in  some  varieties,  for 
ornament,  wild  beyond  tbe  Mississippi ; less  tall  than  the  foregoing,  narrower- 
leaved ; sepals  Want ; petals  sky-blue,  sometimes  pale,  at  least  towards  the 
base.  2J. 

L.  grandifl6rum,  Laror-fl.  Red  Flax.  Cult,  as  an  annual,  from 
North  Africa  ; 1°  high,  with  linear  or  lanceolate  leaves,  and  showy  crimson-red 
flowers.  , i 21 

* * * Cultivated  in  conservatories,  shrubby,  with  3 styles  and  huge  flowers. 

L.  trigynum,  of  India,  has  rather  large  elliptical  leaves,  and  a succession 
of  large  and  showy  bright-yellow  flowers. 

27.  GERANIACE2E,  GERANIUM  FAMILY. 

As  now  received  a large  and  multifarious  order,  not  to  lie  char- 
acterized as  a whole^n  any  short  and  en>y  way,  including  as  it  does 
Gerauiums,  Nasturtiums,  Wood-Sorrels,  Balsams,  Ac-,  which  have 
to  be  separately  described. 

i 1.  Flowers  regular  and  symmetrical : sepals  persistent.  Herbs. 

1.  0XAL1S.  Sepals  and  petals  5,  the  former  imbricated,  the  latter  convolute  hi 

the  bud.  Stamens  10,  monadelphous  at  base,  the  alternate  ones  shorter. 
Styles  5,  separate  on  a 5-celled  ovary,  which  becomes  a membranaceous 
several-seeded  pod.  duice  sour  and  watery.  Leaves  commonly  of  three 
obeordate  or  two-lobed  leaflets,  which  droop  at  night&tl.  Flowers  usually 
open  only  in  sunshine. 

2.  LLMNANTHKS.  Sepals  and  petals  5,  the  former  vnlvate,  the  latter  convolute 

in  the  bud.  Glands  on  the  receptacle  6.  Stamen*  10,  separate  at  the  base. 
Style  1,  five-lobed  at  the  apex,  rising  from  the  centre  of  a deeply  five-lobed 
ovary,  which  in  fruit  become*  5 separate  thickish  and  wrinkled  akenes. 
Leaves  pinnate  ; the  leaflets  cut  or  cleft. 
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3.  FLCERKEA.  Sepals,  smnll  petals,  stigmas,  and  lobes  of  the  ovary  3 ; and 

stamens  6 : otherwise  like  Lirnnanthes. 

4.  GERANIUM.  Sepals  and  petals  6,  the  former  imbricated,  the  latter  commonly 

convolute  in  the  bud.  Glands  on  the  receptacle  5,  alternate  with  the  petals. 
Stamens  10,  monadelphous  at  the  base,  the  alternate  filaments  shorter,  but 
usually  bearing  anthers.  Style  6-cleft.  Ovary  5-celled,  6-lobcd,  the  lobes 
separating  when  ripe  into  5 two-ovuled  but  one-seeded  carpels  or  little  pods, 
which  remain  hanging  by  their  long  naked  recurving  styles  as  these  split  olf, 
from  below  upwards,  from  a long  central  beak  or  axis.  (Lessons,  p.  125, 
fig.  277,  278.)  Leaves  with  stipules.  Herbage  scented. 

6.  ERODIUM.  Stamens  with  anthers  only  5.  Styles  when  they  split  off  from 
tile  beak  bearded  inside,  often  twisting  spirally  : otherwise  as  Geranium. 

2.  Flowers  somewhat  irregular,  Geranium-like.  Shrubby  or  Jleshy-stemmed. 

6.  PELARGONIUM.  Sepals  and  petals  6 ; the  base  of  one  sepal  extends  down- 

ward on  one  side  the  pedicel  forming  a narrow  tube  or  adherent  spur,  and 
the  two  petals  on  that  side  of  the  flower  differ  from  the  rest  more  or  less  in 
size  or  shape.  Stamens  with  anthers  fewer  than  10,  commonly  7.  Pistil,  &c. 
as  in  Geranium.  Herbage  scented.  Leaves  with  stipules. 

§ 3.  Flowers  very  irregular,  spurred , also  unsymmetricaL  Tender  herbs. 

7.  TKOP.EOLUM.  Sepals  6,  united  at  the  base,  and  in  the  upper  side  of  the 

flower  extended  into  a long  descending  spur.  Petals  5,  or  sometimes  fewer, 
usually  with  claws  : the  two  upper  more  or  less  different  from  the  others 
and  inserted  at  the  mouth  of  the  spur.  Stamens  8,  unequal  or  dissimilar ; 
filaments  usually  turned  downwards  and  curving.  Ovary  of  3 lobes  sur- 
rounding the  base  of  a single  style,  in  fruit  becoming  3 thick  and  fleshy 
closed  separate  carpels,  each  containing  a single  large  seed.  Herbs,  climbing 
by  their  long  leafstalks  ; tiie  watery  juice  with  the  pungent  odor  and  taste 
of  Cress.  Leaves  alternate  : stipules  none  or  minute.  Peduncles  axillary, 
one-flowered. 

8.  1MPAT1KNS.  Sepals  and  petals  similarly  colored,  the  parts  belonging  to  each 

not  readily  distinguished.  There  are  3 small  outer  pieces,  plainly  sepals,  on 
one  side  of  the  flower  ; then,  on  the  other  side,  a large  hanging  sac  contracted 
at  the  bottom  into  a spur  or  little  tail;  within  are  two  small  unequally  2-lobed 
petals,  one  each  side  of  the  snc.  Stamens  6,  short,  conniving  or  lightly 
cohering  around  and  covering  the  6-celled  ovarv,  which  in  fruit  becomes  a 
several-seeded  pod  : this  bursts  elastically,  flying  in  pieces  at  the  touch, 
scattering  the  seeds,  separating  into  5 twisting  valves  and  a thickish  axis. 
Style  none.  Seeds  rather  large.  Erect,  branching,  succulent-stemmed  herbs, 
with  simple  leaves  and  no  stipules. 

1.  OXALIS,  WOOD-SORREL.  (Name  from  Greek  words  meaning  sour- 
salt,  from  the  oxalates  or  “ salt-of-sorrel  ” contained  in  the  juice.) 

* Native  species,  flowering  through  the  summer : leaflets  broadly  obcordate. 

O.  strieta,  Yellow  W.  Extremely  common  in  waste  or  cultivated  soil 
and  open  woodlands  ; stems  .3'-  12'  high]  leafy  ; slender  peduncles  bearing  an 
umbel  of  2-6  small  yellow  flowers,  followed  by  slender  pods,  (i)  2/ 

O.  Acetosella,  True  AV.  Common  in  mossy  woods  N. ; the  leafstalks 
and  1 -flowered  scapes  2' -4'  high  from  a creeping  scaly-toothed  rootstock; 
flower  rather  large,  white  with  delicate  reddish  veins.  2/ 

O.  viol&cea,  Violet  W.  Common  S.,  rarer  N.,  in  rocky  or  sandy  soil ; 
leafstalks  and  slender  scape  from  a scaly  bulb,  the  flowers  several  iu  an  umbel, 
middle-sized,  violet.  2/ 

* * Cultivated  in  conservatories,  from  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

O.  Bbwiei,  a stemless  species,  with  a small  bulb  on  a spindle-shaped  root; 
leafstalks  and  few-flowered  scapes  6'- 10'  high ; broad  obcordate  leaflets  almost 
2'  long ; petals  deep  rose-color,  1'  long. 

O.  speei6sa  is  more  hairy ; leaflets  obovatc  and  scarcely  notched,  com- 
monly crimson  underneath,  only  l'long;  scapes  short,  1-flowcred;  petals  1 j' 
long,  pink-red  with  a yellowish  base. 

O.  fl&va,  from  a strong  bulb  sends  up  to  tlie  surface  a short  scaly  stem, 
bearing  thick  flatfish  leafstalks  and  short  1-flowered  scapes;  the  leaflets  C-  10 
and  linear ; petals  nearly  1 ' long,  yellow,  often  edged  with  reddish. 
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O.  versicolor,  the  commoner  nnd  prettiest  species,  from  small  bulbs  sends 
up  slender  stems,  2' -3'  high,  bearing  nt  summit  leaves  of  3 almost  linear  leaf- 
lets notched  at  the  end,  and  slender  1 -flowered  peduncles  ; petals  1'  long.  white 
or  tinged  with  rose,  with  bright  pink-red  margins  underneath,  so  that  the  blos- 
som is  red  when  rolled  up  in  the  bud  or  closed  in  shade,  but  white  nbove  when 
it  o|ien.s  in  sunshine. 

* » « Cultivated  from  South  America  for  the  edible  tubers. 

O.  cren&ta,  the()<;\  of  Pern,  rather  common  in  France,  bears  abundance 
of  potato-like  ttdiors  as  large  as  pnllet’s-oggs ; stem  leafy,  2°  high  ; leaflets 
obeordntc;  peduncles  several-flowered;  petals  yellow,  rather  large,  creuate  or 
several-notched  at  the  end. 

2.  LIMNANTHES.  (Name  from  Greek  words  for  marsh  Jlou'er  : but  in 
fact  the  plant  flourishes  in  merely  moist  soil.)  4; 

L.  Dougl&sii.  Cult,  for  ornament  from  California  ; n low  and  spreading, 
mostly  smooth,  and  slightly  succulent  garden  annual,  with  leaves  of  5-7  oblong 
or  lanceolate  and  often  3 - 5-cleft  leaflets,  and  rather  neat  flowers  (in  summer), 
solitary  on  slender  axillary  peduncles  ; the  |*rtals  white  with  a yellow  base, 
wedge-oblong,  notched  at  the  end,  twice  the  length  of  the  calyx,  about  )'  long. 

3.  FLGERKEA,  FALSE  MF.KMA1D.  (Named  for  Fberke,  a German 
botanist.)  (T) 

F.  proserpinacoides,  in  marshes  and  wet  alluvial  soil ; a small  nnd  in- 
significant. plant,  with  the  3-5  leaflets  lanceolate  ami  entire,  or  rarely  2-3- 
eleft ; the  axillary  and  peduneled  flower  inconspicuous  (in  spring  and  summer), 
the  oblong  j s' tills  shorter  than  the  calyx  and  entire. 

4.  GERANIUM,  CRANF.SBILL.  (From  old  Greek  name  for  the  Crane, 
alluding  probably  to  the  long  !>enk  in  fruit. ) The  following  an'  wild  s|Hries 
of  the  country  : the  so-called  < Jenmlttnis  of  cultivation  Is-long  to  IVlargonium. 
Sepals  usually  slender-pointeil.  FI.  spring  and  summer. 

G.  maculatum,  Wim  or  Scott  ui>  Cranesbill.  Common  in  wood- 
lamls  and  open  grounds  ; stem  cwt  from  a stout  root  or  rootstock,  about  2° 
high,  hairj',  branching  and  terminating  in  long  peduncles  bearing  a pair  of 
flowers;  leaves  palmate!}’  ported  into  5-7  wedge-shaped  divisions  cut  and  cleft 
nt  the  end,  sometimes  whitish-blotched  ; jietais  weage-Ofbovatc,  light  purple, 

long,  Isnrdtsl  on  the  short  claw.  21 

G.  Carolmiftnum,  Carouna  C.  In  open  and  mostly  barren  soil ; 
stems  erect  or  soon  diffusely  branched  from  the  base,  only  6'-  18'  high  : leaves 
palmatcly  parted  into  5 much  cleft  ami  cut  divisions ; peduncles  and  pedicels 
short;  flowers  barely  half  as  large  as  in  the  foregoing,  the  pale  ruse-colored  pet- 
als notched  nt  the  end.  V 

G.  Robertifuaum,  Hkub  Rohf.kt.  Common  N.  in  shady  rocky  places ; 
very  strong-scented,  loosely  hairy,  diffusely  spreading  ; leaves  finely  rut,  being 
divided  into  3 tivice-piunatifid  divisions;  flowers  small;  jtetafs  pink  or  red 
purple,  (j)  * 

6.  ERODIUM,  STORK SB1 LL.  (Fmm  Greek  name  for  a Heron.) 

E.  eicut&rium,  Common  S.  Nat.  from  Eu.,  in  sterile  soil,  but  not  com- 
mon, except  in  Texas  and  California,  where  it  greatly  abounds;  low,  hairy  and 
rather  viscid  ; the  leaves  mostly  from  the  root,  pinnate,  nnd  the  leaflets  finely 
once  or  twice  pinnatitid  ; peduncle  bearing  an  nmbcl  of  several  small  pinkish 
flowers,  in  summer,  ri)  (V) 

6.  PELARGONIUM,  the  GERANIUM,  so-called,  of  house  and  stim- 
nmr-garden  culture.  (Name  from  Greek  word  for  the  Stork,  from  the  beak  of 
the  fruit,  which  is  like  that  of  Geranium.)  All  are  perennials,  ami  most  of  the 
common  ones  more  or  less  shrubby,  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  in 
cultivation  so  mixed  up  bv  crossing  that  students  will  hardly  lie  able  to  make 
out  the  species.  The  following  are  the  types  or  origiuals  of  the  commonest. 
Sorts. 
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§ 1.  Leaves  pcllale  and  fleshy,  the  5 lolxs  entire  : stems  trailing. 

P.  peltktum,  Ivy-leaved  1’.  Generally  smooth,  the  leaf  fixed  towards 
the  middle,  with  or  without  a darkish  same  ; flowers  pink  or  varying  to  white. 

§ 2.  Leaves  round  and  crenate,  very  obscurely  many-lobed  and  with  a deep  narrow 
sinus:  petals  all  of  one  color  (scarlet,  pink,  or  varying  to  white),  the  two 
upper  a little  narrower  than  the  others : stems  erect,  shrubby  and  succulent. 
The  two  species  greatly  mixed. 

P.  ZOlialc,  House-shoe  P.  So  called  from  the  dark  horse-shoe  mark  or 
zone,  which  however  is  not  always  present ; smoothisli ; petals  narrowish. 

P.  Inquinans,  Staining  or  Scarlet  P.  In  the  unmixed  state  is  soft- 
. downy  and  clammy,  the  leaves  without  the  zone  ; petals  broadly  obovate,  origi- 
nally intense  scarlet. 

§ 3.  Leaves  rounded,  moderately  if  at  all  lobed : branches  scarcely  succulent : liet- 
als  never  scarlet,  the  two  upper  more  or  less  larger  than  the  three  lower. 

* Leaves  sweet-scented,  velvety  or  soft-downy : flowers  small:  stems  or  branches 

herbaceous  or  half  herbaceous,  spreading  or  straggling. 

P.  capit&tum,  Rose-scented  P.  Softly  hairy,  with  the  rose-scented 
leaves  moderately  lobed,  the  lobes  short  and  broad ; peduncle  bearing  many 
sessile  flowers  in  a head';  petals  rose-purple,  barely  long. 

P.  toment68Um,  Peppermint  P.  Densely  soft-hairy;  branches  long 
and  thiekish  ; leaves  rather  large,  round-heart-shaped  and  with  5-  7 open  lobes, 
velvety-hairy  both  sides  ; flowers  on  long  pedicels  in  panicled  umbels,  insignifi- 
cant ; petals  white,  the  3 lower  a little  longer  than  the  calyx. 

P.  odoratissimum,  Nutmeg-scented  P.  Branches  slender  and  strag- 
gling, from  a very  short  scaly  stem  or  base  ; leaves  rounded  and  crenate,  soft- 
velvety,  small ; flowers  on  short  pedicels,  very  small ; petals  white,  scarcely 
exceeding  the  calyx. 

* * Leaves  not  sweet-scented:  flowers  large,  pink,  purple,  white,  Spc.,  the.  two 

upper  petals  longer  and  broader  than  the  three  lower  and  streaked  or  spotted: 
shrubby  and  erect.  ( All  much  mixed.) 

P.  cueullatum,  Cowled  P.  Soft-hairv,  the  rounded  kidney-shaped  leaves 
cupped,  soft-downy. 

P.  cord&tum,  IIeart-i.eaved  P.  Like  the  last  or  less  hairy,  with  flat 
ovate-heart-shaped  leaves. 

P.  angulbsum.  Maple-leaved  P.  Harshcr-hairv ; the  leaves  rigid,  in- 
clined to  lie  lobed,  truncate  or  even  wedge-shaped  at  the  base  (scarcely  ever 
heart-shaped),  sharply  toothed. 

§ 4.  Leaves  decidedly  bind  or  cut,  in  some  species  cmn/xmnd  or  decompound, 

* Smooth  and  jxile  or  glaucous,  rounded,  pal  mutely  5 - 7 -cleft. 

P.  grandiflbrum,  Great-flowered  P.  Shrubby;  peduncles  bearing 
about  3 large  flowers,  with  white  petals  1^'  long,  the  two  upper  larger  and  ele- 
gantly veined  or  variegated  with  pink  or  rose-eolor. 

* * Silky-hoary,  pinnately  veinexl  and  somewhat  pinnatifid. 

P.  tricolor,  Three-colored  P.  Low,  rather  shrubby ; the  long-petioled 
small  leaves  lance-oblong  ; peduncles  bearing  2 or  3 showy  flowers  ; the  three 
lower  petals  white,  the  two  upper  crimson,  with  a dark  spot  at  their  base,  and 
rattier  smaller,  long  : not  common. 

* * * Soft-hoary  or  velvety,  [xilmately  3-fxirted,  small:  no  obvious  stipules. 

P.  exstipulatum,  Penny-Royal  P.  Low,  rather  shrubby ; leaves  with 
the  sweet  scent  of  Penny-lloval  or  Bergamot,  wide,  the  lobes  wedge-shaped 
and  cut-toothed  ; flowers  small  and  insignificant,  white. 

* * * * Hairy,  mnghish,  or  downy:  leaves  more  or  less  pinnatifid  or  pinnately 

cornjxmnd  or  the  main  lobes  or  divisions  pinnatifid,  Indsannc  or  strong- 
scented  : stipules  present. 

P.  quereifolium,  Oak-leaved  P.  Shrubby,  linin'  and  glandular ; 
leaves  deeply  sinuatc-pinnatifld,  with  wavy-toothed  blunt  lobes  (the  lowest 
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ones  largest,  making  a triangular-heart-shaped  outline),  often  dark-colored 
along  the  middle,  unpleasantly  scented  ; )K'tals  purple  or  pink,  the  two  upper 
(I'  long)  much  longest. 

P.  gravdolens,  Heavy-scented  P.  Shrubby  and  hairy  like  the  last; 
leaves  palmately  5 - 7-lobed  or  parted  and  tlie  oblong  lobes  sinuate-pinnatifid  ; 
petals  shorter. 

P.  Radula,  Rough  P.  Shrubby,  rough  and  hairy  above  with  short  bris- 
tles ; the  balsamic,  or  mint-scented  leaves  palmately  parted  and  the  divisions 
pinnately  parted  or  again  cut  into  narrow  linear  lobes,  with  revolute  margins  ; 
peduncles  short,  bearing  few  small  flowers  ; petals  rose-color  striped  or  veined 
with  pink  or  purple. 

P.  l’ulgidum,  Brilliant  P.  Shrubby  and  succulent-stemmed,  downy  ; 
leaves  mostly  3-purted,  with  the  lateral  divisions  wedge-shaped  mid  3-lohed,  the 
middle  one  oblong  and  cut-pinuatitid ; calyx  broad  in  the  throat ; jxttals 
olxivate,  scarlet,  often  with  dark  lines,  V long. 

P.  trlste,  Sab  or  Night-scented  P.  Stem  succnlent  and  very  short 
from  a tuberous  rootstix'k,  or  none  ; leaves  pinnately  deconijxmnd,  hairy  ; pet- 
als dull  brownish-yellow  with  darker  spots,  sweet-scented  at  night. 

7.  TROPAlOLUM,  NASTURTIUM  or  INDIAN  CRESS.  (Name 
from  a Greek  won!  for  a trophy,  the  foliage  of  the  common  sort  likened  to  a 
group  of  shields.)  Cult,  from  South  America,  chicflv  Peru,  for  ornament, 
and  the  pickled  fruits  used  as  a substitute  for  capers,  having  n similar  flavor 
and  pungency  : fl.  till  summer,  showy. 

T.  majus,  Common  N.  Climbing  high,  also  low  and  scarcely  climbing ; 
leaves  roundish  and  about  6-angled,  peltate  towards  the  middle  ; jx'tals  much 
longer  than  calyx,  varying  from  orange  to  scarlet  ami  crimson,  pointless,  entire 
or  a little  jagged  at  the  end,  ami  the  3 lower  and  longer-clawed  ones  fringed  at 
the  base  : also  a full  double  variety,  j) 

T.  minus,  Smaller  N.  Smaller;  petals  paler  yellow  and  with  a pointed 
tip.  Now  less  common  than  the  preceding,  hut  mixed  with  it.  i 

T.  tuberbsum,  Tuherous  N.  Less  common  ; leaves  with  5 rather 
deep  lolx-s  ; petals  entire,  orange,  scarcely  longer  than  the  heavy -spurred  orange- 
red  calyx  ; tubers  edible.  21 

T.  peregrinum,  Can  auy-rird  Flower.  Climbing  high ; leaves  deeply 
5 - 7-lolied  and  cut;  spur  hooked  or  curved;  petals  light  yellow,  the  2 upper 
lobe*!,  the  3 lower  small  aud  fringed.  (I) 

8.  IMPATIENS,  TOUCH-ME-NOT,  JEWEL-WEED,  BALSAM. 
(Name  from  the  sudden  bursting  of  tin-  port  when  touched.)  (.tars  are  all 
tender  and  succulent-stem  in  cd  annuals  : fl.  all  summer. 

I.  pallida,  Pale  T.  Wet  ground  ami  moist  shady  places,  commonest  N., 
1°  - 4°  high,  branched;  leaves  alternate,  oval;  flowers  pauicletl,  pale  yellow 
dotted  with  brownish-red  (rarely  spotless),  the  sac  broader  than  long  and  tipped 
with  a short  incurved  spur. 

I.  fulva.  Spotted  T.  Commoner  S.  ; has  smaller  orange-colored  flowers 
»[x>tte*l  with  reddish-brown,  sac  longer  than  broad  and  tapering  into  an  indexed 
spur  (spots  and  spur  rarely  wanting). 

I.  BalScimina,  Garden  Balsam,  from  India.  Low,  with  crowded  lan- 
ceolate leaves,  the  lower  opposite,  a cluster  of  large  and  showy  short-spurred 
flowers  in  their  axils,  on  short  stalks,  of  very  various  shades  (from  white  to  red 
and  purple) ; the  liner  sorts  full  double. 

28.  RUTACEiE,  RUE  FAMILY. 

Known  by  the  transparent  dots  or  glands  (resembling  punctures) 
in  the  simple  or  compound  leaves,  containing  a pungent  or  acrid 
bitter-aromatic  volatile  oil ; and  stamens  only  as  many  or  twice  as 
many  (or  in  Orange  and  Lemon  more  numerous),  inserted  on  the 
base  of  a receptacle  (or  a glaudular  disk  surrounding  it)  which 
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sometimes  elevates  more  or  loss  the  single  compound  pistil  or  the 
2-5  more  or  less  separate  carpels.  Leaves  either  opposite  or  alter- 
nate, in  ours  mostly  alternate,  without  stipules.  Flowers  only  in 
No.  2 irregular.  Many  species  are  medicinal. 

<j  1.  Perennial,  strong-scented,  hardy  ( exotic ) herbs  : flowers  perfect : stamens  8 or 
10:  ovary  i-b-lobed,  i-b-celled:  seeds  several.' 

1.  RUT  A.  Sepals  and  petals  4 or  5,  short,  the  latter  roundish  and  arching.  Sta- 

mens twice  as  many  as  the  petals.  Style  1.  Rod  globular  and  mauy-seeded. 
Leaves  decompound. 

2.  DICT A. MN US.  Sepals  and  petals  5;  the  latter  long  and  lanceolate,  on  short 

claws,  the  lower  one  declining,  the  others  ascending.  Stamens  10;  the  long 
filaments  declining  and  curved,  partly  glandular.  Styles  5,  nearly  separate. 
Ovary  a little  elevated,  deeply  5-lobed,  in  fruit  becoming  5 flattened  rough- 
glandular  2-3-seeded  pods,  each  splitting  when  ripe  into  2 valves,  which 
divide  into  an  outer  and  an  inner  layer.  Leaves  pinnate. 

tj  2.  Ulirubs  or  trees,  hardy,  with  / tolygamous , dioecious,  or  sometimes  perfect,  small 
( greenish  or  whUisli)  Jlowers : stamens  4 or  6,  as  many  as  the  petals : seeds 
single  or  in  pairs. 

* Indigenous : leaves  jnnnate  or  of  Z leaflets,  deciduous. 

3.  ZANTHOXYLUM.  Flowers  ditecious.  Pistils  2 - 5;  their  styles  slightly  co- 

hering; the  ovaries  separate,  ripening  into  rather  fleshy  at  length  dry  and 
2-vaived  little  pods.  Seed  black,  smooth  and  shilling.  Prickly  trees  or 
shrubs:  leaves  pinnate. 

4.  l’TELKA.  Flowers  polygamous.  Pistil  a 2-celled  ovary  tipped  with  a short 

style,  forming  a 2-celled  2-seeded  and  rounded  wmg-fruit  or  samara,  in  shape 
like  that  of  the  Elm.  Not  prickly:  leaflets  3. 

* * Exotic : leaves  simple  ami  entire,  evergreen. 

6.  SK1MMIA.  Flowers  polygamous  or  perfect.  Ovary  2 - 5-celled,  with  a single 
ovule  from  the  top  of  each  cell,  in  fruit  becoming  a red  berry  or  drupe. 

tj  3.  Shrubs  or  trees,  exotic,  not  hardy,  with  sweet-scented  foliage  ami  perfect  flowers, 
having  numerous  (20  - 60)  stamens. 

6.  CITRUS.  Petals  4-8,  usually  6.  tbickish.  Filaments  irregularly  united  more 
or  less.  Ovary  maiiv-celled,  encircled  at  the  base  by  a conspicuous  disk  (see 
Lessons,  p.  126,  fig.  281),  in  Iruit  becoming  a thick-rinded  mauy-seeded  large 
berry.  Branches  usually  spiny.  Leaves  evergreen,  apparently  simple,  but 
with  a joint  between  the  blade  and  the  (commonly  winged  or  margined) 
petiole,  showing  that  the  leaf  is  a compound  one  reduced  to  the  end-leaflet. 

1.  RUTA,  RUE.  (The  ancient  name.)  Natives  of  the  Old  World.  % 

It.  graveolens,  Common  Rue.  Cult,  in  country  gardens ; a bushy  herb, 

woody  or  almost  shrubby  at  the  base,  with  bluish-green  and  strongly  dotted 
obiong  or  obovato  small  leaflets,  the  terminal  one  broader  and  notched  at  the 
end,  and  corymbs  of  greenish-yellow  flowers,  produced  all  summer;  the  earliest 
blossom  has*  the  parts  in  fives,  the  rest  in  fours.  Plant  very  acrid,  sometimes 
even  blistering  the  skin. 

2.  DICTAMNUS,  FRAXINELLA.  (Ancient  Greek  name.)  Native  of 
Southern  Europe.  % 

D.  Fraxin611a.  Cult,  for  ornament ; herb  with  an  almost  woody  base, 
viscid-glandular,  and  with  a strong  aromatic  scent ; the  leaves  likened  to  those 
of  Ash  on  a smaller  scale  (whence  the  common  name)  of  9 - 13  ovate  and  ser- 
rate leaflets  ; the  large  flowers  in  a terminal  raceme,  iu  summer,  iu  one  variety 
pale  purple  with  redder  veins,  another  white. 

3.  ZANTHOXYLUM,  PRICKLY  ASH.  (Name  composed  of  two 
Greek  words,  meaning  yellow  wood.)  Bark,  leaves,  and  little  fleshy  pods  very 
pungent  and  aromatic. 

Z.  Arnericanum,  Northern  P.  or  Toothache-tree.  Rocky  woods 
and  banks  N. ; a prickly  shrub  or  small  tree,  with  leaves  downy  when  young, 
of  9-11  ovate  or  oblong  leaflets ; the  greenish  flowers  in  axillary  clusters,  in 
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spring,  prowling  tho  leaves,  either  the  sepals  or  petals  wanting;  pistils  3-5 
with  slender  styles  ; the  little  pods  ahdttt  the  size  and  shape  of  pepper-eorns, 
lemon-scented,  raised  from  the  receptacle  on  thiekish  stalks. 

Z.  Caroliniknum,  Socthkrn  1’.  Kandy  const  S.  ; a small  tree,  the 
hark  armed  with  warty  and  the  leafstalks  with  very  slender  prickles,  smooth, 
with  7-9  ovate  or  lance-ovate  leaflets,  and  whitish  Sowers  in  a terminal  cyme, 
in  early  summer,  Inter  than  the  leaves,  with  the  petals  and  sepals  both  present, 
3 or  i short-styled  pistils,  and  pods  not  stalked. 

4.  PTELEA,  HOP-TREE.  (The  ancient  Greek  name  for  tin*  Elm,  from 
the  resemblance  in  the  winged  fruit.) 

P.  trifollkta,  Thkkk-lbavbd  II.  Rocky  woods  from  Peun.  S.  & W. ; 
a tall  shrnh  or  small  tree,  with  ovate  pointisl  leaflets,  and  a terminal  cyme  of 
small  greenish-white  unpleasantly  scented  flowers,  in  early  tumnicr ; the  orbic- 
ular Winged  fruit  hitter,  used  as  a substitute  for  hops. 

5.  SKIMMIA.  (Skimmi  is  the  name  in  Japan,  from  which  country  the 
common  species  was  recently  introduced  into  ornamental  cultivation.) 

S.  Japouica,  a low  quite  hardy  shrub,  smooth,  with  oblong  and  entire 
bright-green  evergreen  leaves  crowded  on  the  end  of  the  branches,  which  in 
spring  are  terminated  with  close  pauiclc  or  cluster  of  small  and  white,  sweet- 
scented  flowers,  of  uo  beauty,  but  followed  by  bright  rod  lierries  which  last  over 
winter. 

6.  CITRUS,  CITRON,  ORANGE,  &c.  (Ancient  name  for  Cifroa.)  Na- 
tives of  India,  &c.,  cultivated  with  us  only  for  ornament.  Flowers  white, 
very  sweet-scented,  rather  showy.  The  species  or  varieties  are  much  con- 
fuse*! or  mixed. 

C.  vulgkris,  Bitter  Change,  with  broadly  winged  petiole;  fruit,  with  a 
thill  roughish  rind  and  acrid  bitter  pulp. 

C.  Aurantium,  Sweet  Orange,  with  a very  narrow  wing  or  slight 
margin  to  the  (whole ; fruit  glolxisc,  with  a smooth  and  thin  separable  rind 
and  a sweet  pulp. 

Var.  myrtifblia.  Myrtle-leaved  or  Chinese  Orange,  ilwnrf,  with 
small  leaves  ( 1'  - I y long)  and  small  fruit,  depressed  or  sunken  at  the  apex. 

C.  Limbuiuni,  Lemon,  with  a narrow  wing  or  margin  to  the  petiole, 
oblong  and  acute  toothed  leaves,  (tetals  commonly  purplish  outside,  and  fruit 
ovoid-oblong,  with  adherent  rind  and  a very  acid  pulp. 

C.  Liindtta,  Eire,  with  winglc-s  |K-tiole,  roundish  or  oval  serrate  leaves, 
and  globular  fruit  with  a firm  rind  and  sweetish  pulp. 

C.  Mbdica,  Citron  ( named  from  the  country,  3/cdia),  with  wingless 
petiole.,  oblong  or  oval  acute  leaves,  (ictals  pnrpHsh  ontside,  nnd  a large  oblong 
sweet-scented  fruit  with  u vert  thick  roughish  adherent  rind,  and  slightly  acid 
pulp. 


29.  SIMARUBACEiE,  QUASSIA  FAMILY. 

May  be  regarded  as  Rut  ace*  without  transparent  dots  in  the 
leaves ; liere  represented  by  a single  tree,  the 

1.  AILANTHUS,  CHINESE  SUMACH  or  TREE-0F-T1EA VEN. 
(AilniUo,  a native  name.)  Flowers  polygamous,  small,  greenish,  in  terminal 
branched  panicles,  with  5 short  sepals  and  5 jtetals,  10  stamens  in  the  sterile 
flowers  and  few  or  none  in  the  fertile;  the  latter  with  2 to  5 ovaries  (their 
styles  lateral,  united  or  soon  separate),  which  in  fruit  become  linear-oblong 
thin  and  membranaceous  veiny  samaras  or  keys,  like  those  of  Ash  on  a 
smaller  scale,  lmt  I -seeded  in  the  middle. 

A.  glandulosus,  the  only  species  known  here,  from  China,  is  a common 
shade-tree,  tall,  of  rapid  growth,  with  hard  wood,  very  long  pinnate  leaves,  and 
many  obliquely  lanceolate  entire  or  sparingly  sinuate  leaflets  ; flowers  in  early 
summer,  the  s twain  ate  very  ill-seen  tea. 
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30.  MELIACEiE,  MELIA  FAMILY. 

Trees,  chiefly  with  pinnately  compound  dotless  leaves,  stamens 
twice  as  many  as  the  pettds  and  united  up  to  or  beyond  the  anthers 
into  a tube,  and  a several-celled  ovary  with  a single  style  ; almost 
all  tropical,  — represented  in  Florida  and  farther  south  by  Swit'/rk- 
nia  Maiiogani,  the  Mahogany-tkee,  and  by  an  exotic  shade- 
tree  at  the  South,  viz. 

1.  MELIA.  (Old  Greek  name  of  the  Ash,  transferred  to  a widely  different 
tree.)  Calyx  5-6-parted.  Petals  5 or  6,  linear-spatnlate.  Filaments  united 
into  a cylindrical  tube  with  a 10-  12-cleft  month,  enclosing  as  many  anthers. 
Fruit  a globose  berry-like  drupe,  with  a bony  5-cclled  stone,  and  a single  seed 
in  each  cell.  Flowers  iu  large  compound  panicles. 

M.  Azedarach,  Pridk-of-India  or  China-tree.  A favorite  shade- 
tree  at  the  S.,  30° -40°  high,  with  twice  pinnate  smooth  leaves,  ovate  and 
pointed  toothed  leaflets,  of  a deep  green  color,  and  numerous  fragrant  lilac-col- 
ored flowers,  in  spring,  succeeded  by  the  yellowish  fruity 

31.  AN  AC  ARDI  ACE.ZE,  CASIIEW  FAMILY. 

Trees  or  shrubs,  with  resinous  or  acid,  sometimes  poisonous,  often 
colored  or  milky  juice  ; alternate  leaves  without  stipules  ; small 
flowers  with  sepals,  petals,  and  stamens  5 ; and  a 1 -celled  1-ovuled 
ovary  bearing  8 styles  or  stigmas,  — represented  by  the  genus 

1.  RHUS,  SUMACH.  (Ancient  name.)  Flowers  polygamous  or  dim- 
cions,  sometimes  perfect,  whitish  or  greenish,  in  terminal  or  axillary  panicles. 
Stamens  inserted  under  the  edge  or  between  the  lobes  of  a flattened  disk  in 
the  I an  tom  of  the  calyx.  Fruit  a small  dry  or  berry-like  drupe,  the  solitary 
seed  on  a curved  stalk  rising  from  the  bottom  of  the  cell.  (The  astringent 
leaves  of  some  species  are  used  for  dyeing  and  tanning,  those  of  K.  cokia- 
kia  in  S.  Europe  for  morocco  leather.  The  juice  of  some  Japanese  species 
yield  their  famous  lacquer;  the  fruit  of  another  a sort  of  wax.) 

§ 1.  Cultivated  from  Eurojie,  u-ith  simple,  entire  leaves:  not  poisonous. 

R.  C6tinus,  Smoke-tube  or  Venetian  Sumach.  Shrub  5° -9°  high, 
smooth,  with  obovate  leaves  on  slender  petioles,  loose  panicles  of  flowers  in  early 
summer,  followed  rarely  by  little  half-heart-shaped  fruits:  usually  most  of  the 
flowers  are  abortive,  while  their  pedicels  lengthen,  branch,  and  bear  long  plumy 
hairs,  making  large  and  light,  feathery  or  cloud-like  bunches,  either  greenish  or 
tinged  with  red,  which  are  very  ornamental.  The  same  or  one  very  like  it  is 
wild  iu  Alabama. 

§ 2.  Native  species,  with  compound  leaves  of  3 — 31  leaflets. 

* Poisonous  to  the.  touch  for  most  people,  the  juice  resinous : flowers  in  slender  axil- 
lary panicles,  in  summer : fruit  smooth,  white  or  dun-color. 

R.  Toxicodendron,  Poison  Ivy  or  Poison  Oak.  Common  in  low 
grounds,  climbing  by  rootlets  over  rocks,  &<:.,  or  ascending  trees  ; leaflets  3, 
rhombic-ovate,  often  sinuate  or  ciit-lolied,  rather  downy  beneath.  A vile  pest. 

R.  venenata,  Poison  Sumach,  P.  Elder,  or  P.  Dogwood.  In  swampy 
ground;  shrub  6° -18°  high,  smooth,  with  pinnate  leaves  of  7 - 13  obovate 
entire  leaflets,  and  very  slender  panicles.  More  virulent  than  the  foregoing. 

* * Not  poisonous:  fruit  red  and  beset  with  reddish  hairs,  very  arid. 

Leaves  pinnate : flowers  whitish,  in  large  and  very  compact  terminal  panicles, 
in  airly  summer,  succeeded  by  a compact  mass  of  crimson  fruit. 

R.  tYphina,  Staghorn  Sumach.  Shrub  or  tree,  on  hillsides,  &e.,  10°  - 
30°  high,  with  resinous-milky  juice,  brownish-yellow  wood,  velvety-hairy 
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branches  and  stalks,  and  large  leaves  of  1 1 -31  lance-oblong  pointed  and  serrate 
leaflets.  Worthy  to  be  planted  for  ornament. 

R.  glabra.  Smooth  S.  Shrub  2° -12°  high,  in  rocky  places,  like  the 
last,  but  smooth,  the  leaflets  whitened  beneath. — Var.  lacimata,  in  l'enu., 
has  the  leaflets  cut  into  narrow  irregular  lobes  : planted  for  ornament. 

R.  copallina,  Dwabf  S.  Shrub  1°- 5°  high,  in  rocky  or  sandy  ground, 
spreading  by  subterranean  shoots ; with  downy  stalks  or  branches,  petioles 
winged  or  broadly  margined  between  the  9-21  oblong  or  lance-ovate  oblique 
leaflets,  which  are  thickish  anti  shining  above  ; juice  resinous. 

*-  Leave#  of  3 eut-lobed  leaflets : flowers  light  yellow,  in  soring  before  the  leaves 
appear,  dioecious,  in  small  aval y-bracted  and  catkin-tike  spitets. 

R.  aromatica,  Fhaorant  8.  A straggling  bush  in  rocky  places,  from 
Vermont  VV.  A S.,  with  the  small  rhombic-ovate  leaflets  pubescent  when  young, 
aromatic-scen  ted . 

32.  VITACE2E,  VINE  FAMILY. 

Woody  plants,  climbing  by  tendrils,  with  watery  and  often  acid 
juice,  alternate  leaves,  deeiduous  stipules,  and  small  greenish  flow- 
ers in  a cyme  or  ihyrsus;  with  a minutelv  4 — 5-toothed  or  almost 
obsolete  calyx  ; petals  valvate  in  the  bud  and  very  deciduous  ; the 
stamens  as  many  as  the  petals  and  opposite  them  ; a 2-celled  ovary 
with  a pair  of  ovules  rising  from  the  base  of  each  cell,  becoming 
a berry  containing  1-4  bony  seeds.  Tendrils  and  flower-clusters 
opposite  the  leaves. 

1.  V1TIS.  Calyx  very  short,  a fleshy  disk  connecting  it  with  the  base  of  the 

ovary  and  bearing  the  petals  and  stamens. 

2.  AMl'K.LOPSIS  Calyx  minutely  6-toothed : no  disk.  Petals  expanding 

before  they  fall.  Leuflets  5. 

1.  VfcTIS,  GRAPE- VINT*.  (The  classical  Latin  name.)  FI.  in  late  spring. 

§ 1.  Trie  Grapes.  Petals  and  stamens  5,  the  former  lightly  cohering  at  the 
top  and  thrown  off  without  expanding  : the  base,  of  the  very  short  and  trun- 
cate calyx  flUet!  with  the  disk,  which  rises  into  5 thick  lobes  or  glands  between 
the  stamens : leaves  simple,  rounded  and  heart-shafted,  usually  3 — 5 doted. 

* Flowers  all  per  fect,  somewhat  fragrant : exotic. 

V.  vinifera,  European  Gripe.  Cult,  from  immemorial  time,  from  the 
F.nst,  furnishing  the  prineipal  grape*  of  our  greenhouses,  Ac. ; some  varieties 
nearly  hardy  N.  : leaves  green,  cottony  only  when  very  young. 

* * h town's  more  or  less  jeJyr/amous  ( some  ftlants  inclined  to  produce  only  stami- 
n ate  jbmyrs),  exhaling  a fragrance  like  that  of  Mignonette  : native  specos. 

s—  Hark  of  stem  early  s>  pirating  in  loose  strips  : / utnides  com/ mind  and  loose. 

V.  Labrusca,  Northern  Fox -Grape,  the  original  of  the  Catawba, 
Isabella,  and  furnishing  most  of  the  American  table  and  wine  grapes  ; com- 
mon in  moist  grounds  X.  & W. : leaves  and  young  shoots  very  cottony,  even 
the  adult  leaves  retaining  the  cottony  wool  underneath,  the  lolics  separated  by 
roundish  sinuses  ; fruit  large,  witli  a tough  musky  pulp  when  wild,  dark 
purple  or  amber-color,  in  compact  clusters. 

V.  sestivAUs,  Summer  Grape.  Common  N.  & S. ; leaves  green  above, 
and  with  loose,  cobwebby  down  underneath,  the  lobes  with  roundish  open 
sinuses  : clusters  slender;  fruit  smaller  and  earlier  than  in  the  foregoiug,  black 
with  a bloom,  pleasant.  Original  of  the  Clinton  Grape,  &c. 

V.  cordifblia,  Winter  or  Frost  Grape.  Common  on  bunks  of streams  : 
leaves  never  cottony,  green  loth  sides,  thin,  heart-shaped,  little  Inbed,  but  coarse- 
ly and  slmrplv  toothed  ; clusters  loose  ; fruit  small,  bluish  or  black  with  a 
bloom,  very  sour,  ripe  after  frosts.  Var.  ripXhia,  the  common  form  along 
river-banks  W.  has  broader  and  more  cut  or  lohed  leaves. 
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■*-  •*-  Bark  of  stem  dose  and  smooth,  pale. 

V.  vulpina,  Muscadine,  B ullage,  or  Fox-Grape  of  the  South.  River- 
hauks  from  Maryland  and  Kentucky  S.  : leaves  rather  small,  round  in  outline, 
seldom  and  slightly  lobed,  glossy  and  mostly  smooth  both  sides,  the  margin  cut 
into  coarse  and  broad  teeth;  clusters  small;  fruit  large,  i'-'i'  in  diameter, 
purple,  thick-skinned,  musky,  or  ploasant-flavored,  ripe  in  curly  autumn : the 
original  of  the  ScuPpernong  Grape,  &c. 

§ 2.  Cissits.  Petals  and  stamens  4 or  5,  the  former  opening  reyidarly : disk 
thick  and  broad,  4 - 5 -lobed:  Jluwers  mostly  peifect : berries  not  larger  than 
peas,  not  eatable. 

* Wild  species  S.  <$•  IF.,  smooth,  usually  with  5 stamens  and  petals. 

V.  indivisa,  a species  with  simple  leaves  like  those  of  a true  Grape,  heart- 
shaped  or  ovate,  pointed,  coarsely-toothed,  but  not  lolied  ; flower-clusters  small 
and  loose  ; style  slender. 

V.  bipinnata,  a bushy  or  low-climbing  plant,  with  few  tendrils,  and  de- 
compound leaves,  the  small  leaflets  cut-toothed. 

• * * Exotic  species,  with  mostly  4 stamens  and  petals. 

V.  hcterophylla,  from  Japan,  a form  with  the  leaves  blotched  or  varie- 
gated with  white  (small,  thin,  variously  3-5-lobed),  and  small  blue  berries,  is 
hardy  in  gardens  ; cult,  for  the  variegated  foliage. 

V.  discolor,  from  Java,  cult,  in  hothouses,  for  its  splendid  foliage ; leaves 
lance-oblong  with  a heart-shaped  base,  crimson  underneath,  velvety-lustrous 
and  dark-green  shaded  with  purple  or  violet,  or  often  mottled  with  white,  on  the 
upper  surface,  the  shoots  reddish. 

2.  AMPELOPSIS,  VIRGINIA-CREEPER.  (Name  from  Greek  words, 

meaning  like  the  Vine:  indeed,  it  is  hardly  distinct  enough  from  the  second 

section  of  Vitis.) 

A.  quinquefblia,  the  only  genuine  species  : in  all  low  grounds,  climbing 
extensively,  sometimes  by  rootlets  as  well  as  by  the  tendrils,  the  latter  specially 
fitted  for  ascending  walls  and  trunks,  to  which  they  attach  themselves  firmly  by 
sucker-like  disks  at  the  tip  of  their  branches  (Lessons,  p.  38,  figs.  62,  63)  ; leaf- 
lets 5,  digitate,  lance-oblong,  cut-toothed,  changing  to  crimson  in  autumn  ; 
flowers  cyraosc,  in  summer ; berries  small,  black  or  bluish. 

33.  RHAMNACEtE,  BUCKTHORN  FAMILY. 

Shrubs  or  trees,  of  bitterish  and  astringent  properties,  with  simple 
chiefly  alternate  leaves  and  small  flowers ; well  marked  by  the  sta- 
mens of  the  number  of  the  valvate  sepals  (4  or  5)  and  alternate 
with  them,  i.  e.  opposite  the  petals,  inserted  on  a disk  which  lines 
the  calyx-tube  and  often  unites  it  with  the  base  of  the  ovary,  this 
having  a single  erect  ovule  in  each  of  the  (2  — 5)  cells.  Branches 
often  thorny  : stipules  minute  or  none : flowers  often  apetalous  or 
polygamous.  Petals  commonly  hooded  or  involute  around  the  sla- 
meu  before  it.  (Lessons,  p.  120,  fig.  282,  283.) 

* Calyx  free  from  the  ovary. 

1.  BERCHEMIA.  Twining  climbers,  with  straight-veined  leaves.  Petals  6,  with- 

out claws,  rnther  longer  than  the  stamens.  Disk  thick,  nearly  filling  the  bot- 
tom of  the  calyx.  Ovary  2-celled,  becoming  a 2-celled  small  stone-fruit,  with 
purple  and  thin  pulp. 

2.  RHAMNUS.  Erect  shrubs  or  trees,  with  loosely-veined  leaves.  Petals  4 or  6, 

with  short  claws.  Stamens  short.  Ovary  2-4-celled,  becoming  a black 
berrv-liko  fruit,  containing  2-4  cartilaginous  seed-like  nutlets,  which  are 
grooved  on  the  back,  as  is  the  contained  seed.  Cotyledons  foliaceous. 

2.  FRANGULA.  Like  Rhamnus,  but  with  straight-veined  leaves;  the  nutlets 
not  grooved  but  convex  on  the  back:  cotyledons  thick. 
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• • Calyx  with  the  disk  coherent  talk  the  bite  of  the.  ovary  awl  fruit. 

4.  CKAN0THU8.  Erect  or  depressed  shrubs  or  umlershrubs.  Petals  5,  hnod- 
siiaped,  spreading,  their  claws  and  the  filaments  slender.  Ovary  3-celletl, 
when  ripe  becoming  a cartilaginous  or  crustaceoue  3-seeded  pod. 

1.  BERCHEMIA,  SUPPLE-JACK-  ( Probably  named  for  some  botanist 
of  tlm  name  of  Berchem.) 

B.  volvxbilis.  Common  in  low  grounds  S.,  climbing  high  trees,  smooth, 
with  very  tough  and  lithe  stems  (whence  the  popular  name),  small  oblong- 
ovate  and  simply  parallel-veined  leaves,  ami  greenish-white  dowers  in  small 
panicles  terminating  the  brauchlets,  in  early  summer. 

2.  RHAMNUS,  BUCKTHORN.  (The  ancient  name.)  Flowers  green- 
ish, axillary,  mostly  in  small  clusters,  commonly  polygamous  or  dkecious,  in 
early  summer.  Berry-like  fruit  mawkish. 

* Flowers  with  petals,  the  parts  in  fours  : leaves  minutely  serrate. 

R.  catharticus,  Common  Brett tiiohn.  Cult,  from  Eu.,  for  hedges, 

run  wild  in  a few  places  ; forms  a small  tree,  with  thorny  branchlets,  ovate  or 
oblong  leaves,  and  3 - 4-seeded  fruit. 

R.  laneeolatus,  Nakhow-le aved  B.  Wild  from  Penn.  S.  & W. ; shrub 
not  thorny,  with  lanceolate  or  oblong  leaves,  and  2-seeded  fruit. 

« * Flowers  without  petals : stamens  and  lobes  of  the  calyx  5. 

R.  alnifblius,  Au>eh-leaved  B.  Wild  in  cold  swamps  N. ; a low  shrub, 
with  ovul  acute  serrate  leaves,  and  3-seeded  berry -like  fruit. 

3.  FRANGULA,  ALDER-BUCKTHORN.  (From/mm/o,  to  break,  the 

stems  brittle.)  Flowers  greenish,  generally  {tcrfect,  and  the  parts  in  fives. 

F.  Caroliniana.  Wild  in  wet  grounds,  from  New  Jersey  and  Kcntueky 
8.  ; a thornless  shrub  or  low  tree,  with  oblong  and  almost  entire  rather  large 
leaves  ; flowers  solitary  or  in  small  clusters  in  the  axil*,  in  early  summer ; the 
3-seeded  fruit  black. 

4.  CEANOTHUS.  (An  ancient  name,  of  unknown  meaning,  applied  to 
these  N.  American  plants.)  Flowers  in  little  mnliels  or  fascicles,  usually 
clustered  in  dense  hunches  or  panicles,  handsome,  the  calyx  and  even  the 
pedicels  colored  like  the  petals  and  stamens.  Ours  are  low  undershrubbv 
plants,  with  white  flower*.  In  and  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains,  especially 
in  California,  are  many  species,  some  of  them  tall  shrubs  or  small  trees, 
loaded  with  showy  blossoms. 

C.  Amerie&nus,  Nkw-Jkkset  Tea  or  Rf.o-hoot.  Wild  in  dry  grounds, 
1°  - 2°  high  from  a dark  rial  root ; leaves  ovate  or  oblong  ovate,  finely  serrate, 
downy  beneath,  3-ribbed  and  veiny,  deciduous  (used  as  a substitute  for  tea  in 
early  times,  the  use  lately  revived) ; flowers  crowded  in  a dense  stender-pedun- 
elcd  cluster,  in  summer. 

C.  ovitlis.  Wild  on  jocks  N.  from  Vermont  to  Wisconsin  : lower  (ban  the 
preceding  and  smoother,  with  smaller  narrow-oval  or  lance-oblong  leaves,  and 
larger  flowers  on  a shorter  peduncle,  in  spring. 

C.  microph^llus,  Smai,i.-lf.aved  C.  Dry  barren*  R. : low  and  spread- 
ing, much  branchial ; leaves  evergreen,  very  small,  obovate,  3-ribbed ; flower- 
clusters  small  and  simple,  in  spring. 

34.  CELASTRACE2E,  STAFF-TREE  FAMILY. 

Shrubs,  sometimes  twining,  with  simple  leaves,  minute  and  decid- 
uous stipules  or  none,  anti  small  flowers  with  sepals  and  petals 
both  imbricated  in  life  hud,  and  stamens  of  the  number  of  the  latter, 
alternate  with  them,  and  inserted  on  a disk  which  fills  the  bottom 
of  the  calyx  and  often  covers  the  2-5-celled  few-ovuled  ovary  ; tin; 
seeds  usually  furnished  with  or  enclosed  in  a fleshy  or  pulpy  aril. 
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Represented  both  as  to  native  and  cultivated  plants  by  two 
genera  : 

1.  CELASTRUS.  Flowers  polygamous  or  dioecious.  Petals  and  stamens  5,  on  the 

edge  of  a concave  disk  which  lines  the  bottom  of  the  calyx.  Filaments  and 
style  rather  slender.  Pod  globular,  berry-like,  but  dry.  'Leaves  alternate. 

2.  EUONYMUS.  Flowers  perfect,  flat;  the  calyx-lobes  and  petals  (4  or  5)  widely 

spreading.  Stamens  mostly  with  short  filaments  or  almost  sessile  anthers, 
borne  on  the  surface  of  a ilat  disk  which  more  or  less  conceals  or  covers 
the  ovary.  Pod  3-6-lobed,  generally  bright-colored.  Leaves  opposite: 
branchlets  4-sided. 

1.  CELASTRUS,  STAFF-TREE.  (Old  Greek  name,  of  obscure  mean- 
ing and  application.) 

C.  seflndens,  Climbing  Bitter-sweet  or  Wax-work.  A twining 
liigh-climbing  shrub,  smooth,  with  thin  ovate-oblong  and  pointed  finely  seriate 
leaves,  racemes  of  greenish-white  flowers  (in  early  summer)  terminating  the 
branches,  the  petals  serrate  or  crenate- toothed,  and  orange-colored  berry-like 
pods  in  autumn,  which  open  and  display  the  seeds  enclosed  in  their  scurlet 
pulpy  aril : wild  in  low  grounds,  and  planted  for  the  showy  fruit. 

2.  EUONYMUS,  SPINDLE-TREE.  (Old  Greek  name,  means  of  good 
repute.)  Shrubs  not  twining,  with  dull-colored  inconspicuous  flowers,  in  small 
cymes  on  axillary  peduncles,  produced  in  early  summer ; the  pods  in  autumn 
ornamental,  especially  when  they  open  and  display  the  seeas  enveloped  in 
their  scarlet  pulpy  aril. 

* Leave s deciduous,  finely  serrate:  style  short  or  nearly  none. 

-t-  North  American  species : anthers  sessile  or  nearly  so. 

E.  atropurpureus,  Burning-bush  or  Spindle-tree.  Tall  shrub,  wild 
from  New  York  W.  & S.,  and  commonly  planted  ; with  oval  or  oblong  petiolcd 
leaves,  flowers  with  rounded  dark  dull-purple  petals  (generally  4),  and  smooth 
deeply  4-lobed  red  fruit,  hanging  on  slender  peduncles. 

E.  Americanus,  American  Strawberry-bush.  Low  shrub,  wild 
from  Now  York  W.  & S.,  and  sometimes  cult. ; with  thickish  ovate  or  lance- 
ovate  almost  sessile  leaves,  usually  5 greenish-purple  rounded  petals,  and  rough- 
warty  somewhat  3-lobed  fruit,  crimson  when  ripe.  Var.  ohovXtub,  with 
thinner  and  dull  obovate  or  oblong  leaves,  has  long  and  spreading  or  trailing 
and  rooting  branches. 

-t-  +-  Exotic  : anthers  raised  on  evident  filaments. 

E.  Europaeus,  European  Spindle-tree.  Occasionally  planted,  hut 
inferior  to  the  foregoing ; a rather  low  shrub,  with  lance-ovate  or  oolong  short- 
petioled  leaves,  about  3-flowered  peduncles,  4 greenish  oblong  petals,  and  a 
smooth  4-lobcd  red  fruit,  the  aril  orange-color. 

* * Leaves  evert/reen,  serrulate : filaments  and  style  rather  slender. 

E.  Jap6nicus,  Japan  S.  Planted  S.  under  the  name  of  Chinese  Box, 
there  hardy,  but  is  a greenhouse  plant  N. ; has  obovate  shining  and  bright 
green  leaves  (also  a form  with  white  or  yellowish  variegation),  several-flowered 
peduncles,  4 obovate  Whitish  petals,  and  smooth  globular  pods. 

35.  SAPINDACEiE,  SOAPBERRY  FAMILY. 
Trees,  shrubs,  or  one  or  two  herbaceous  climbers,  mostly  with 
compound  or  lobeil  leaves,  and  unsymmetrical  flowers,  the  stamens 
sometimes  twice  as  many  as  the  petals  or  lobes  of  the  calyx,  but 
commonly  rather  fewer,  when  of  equal  number  alternate  with  the 
petals  ; these  imbricated  in  the  bud,  inserted  on  it  disk  in  the  bottom 
of  the  calyx  and  often  coherent  with  it:  ovary  2 — 3-celled,  sometimes 
2 — 3-lobed,  with  1 —3  (or  in  Staphylea  several)  ovules  in  each  cell. 
The  common  plants  belong  to  the  three  following  suborders. 
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I.  BLADDER-NDT  FAMILY  ; has  perfect  and  regular 
flowers,  stamens  as  many  as  the  petals,  several  bony  seeds  with 
a straight  embryo  in  scanty  albumen,  and  opposite  compound  leaves 
both  stipulate  and  stipulate. 

1.  STAPHVLEA.  Erect  sepals,  petals,  and  stamens  5;  the  latter  borne  on  the 

margin  of  a fleshy  disk  which  lines  the  bottom  of  the  calyx.  Styles  8,  slen- 
der, separate  or  lightly  cohering:  ovary  strongly  3-lobed,  in  fruit  becoming 
a bladdery  3-lobed  3-ceiled  and  several-seeded  large  pod.  Shrubs,  with  pin- 
nately  compound  leaves  of  3 or  & leaflets. 

II.  SOAPBERRY  FAMILY  proper  ; has  flowers  often 
polygamous  or  dioecious,  and  more  or  less  irregular  or  unsymmetri- 
cal,  only  1 or  2 ovules,  ripening  but  a single  seed  in  eaeh  cell  of 
the  ovary,  the  embryo  coiled  or  curved,  without  albumen.  No 
stipules. 

• Learn  alternate.  Pod  blaiilery-inflated,  except  in  .Vo.  4. 

2.  CARDIOSPEKMUM.  Herbs,  with  twice  temate  and  cut-toothed  leaves,  climb- 

ing by  book-like  tendrils  in  the  flower-clusters.  Sepals  4,  the  inner  pair 
larger.  Petals  4,  each  with  an  appendage  on  the  inner  face,  tiiat  of  the  two 
upper  large  and  petal-like,  of  the  two  lower  crest-like  and  with  a deflexed 
Bpur  or  process,  raised  on  a claw.  l>isk  irregular,  enlarged  into  two  glands, 
one  bcforo  each  lower  petal.  Stamens  8,  turned  towards  the  upper  side  of 
the  flower  away  from  the  glands,  the  filaments  next  to  them  shorter.  Styles 
or  stigmas  3,  short:  ovary  triangular,  3-celled,  witii  a single  ovule  rising  from 
tile  middle  of  each  ceil.  Fruit  a large  and  thin  bladdery  3-lobed  pod:  seeds 
_ bony,  globose,  with  a scale-like  heart-shaped  aril  adherent  to  the  base. 

8.  KCELRjEUTERIA.  Small  tree,  with  pinnate  leaves.  Sepals  6.  Petals  3 or  4 
(the  place  of  the  others  vacant),  earn  with  a small  2-i>arted  scale-like  appen- 
dage attached  to  its  claw.  Uisk  enlarging  into  a lobe  before  each  petal. 
Stamens  6 - 8,  declined:  filaments  hairv.  Style  single,  slender:  ovary  trian- 
gular, 3-celled,  with  a pair  of  ovules  'iu  each  cell.  Pod  bladdery,  3-lobed, 
5- celled. 

4.  SAPINDPS.  Trees,  with  abruptly  pinnate  leaves.  Sepals  and  petals  each  fi, 
or  rarely  4;  the  latter  commonly  with  a little  scale  or  appendage  adhering  to 
the  short  claw.  Stamens  mostly  8,  equal.  Style  single:  ovary  S-lobed, 
8-celled,  witlt  a single  ovule  in  eacli  cell.  Fruit  mostly  a globular  anti  fleshy 
1 -celled  berry  (the  other  cells  abortive),  filled  witii  a large  globular  seed,  its 
coat  crustaceous : cotyledons  thick  and  fleshy. 

• • Leave*  opjxmie , of  6 - 9 diyitate  leaf  els-  rod  leathery,  not  inflated. 

6.  iESCULUS.  Trees  or  shrubs.  Calyx  5-lobed  or  b-toothed.  Petals  4 or  6, 
more  or  less  unequal,  on  claws  enclosed  in  the  calyx,  not  appendaged.  Sta- 
mens 7,  rarely  0 or  8:  filaments  slender,  ofteu  unequal.  Style  single,  r.s 
also  the  minute  stigma:  Ovary  3-celled,  with  a pair  of  ovules' in  each  cell. 
Fruit  a leathery  pod.  splitting  at  maturity  into  3 valves,  ripening  1-3  very 
large,  chestnut-like,  hard-coated  seeds:  the  kernel  of  these  consists  of  the  very 
thick  cotyledons  firmly  joined  together,  and  a small  incurved  radicle. 

III.  MAPLE  F.CMILY  ; lias  flowers  generally  polygamous 
or  dioecious,  and  sometimes  apetalous,  a mostly  2-lobed  and  2-celled 
ovary,  with  a pair  of  ovules  in  each  cell,  ripening  a single  seed 
in  each  cell  of  the  winged  fruit.  Embryo  with  long  und  thin  coty- 
ledons, coiled  or  crumpled.  (See  Lessons,  p.  o,  lig.  1-3,  <ke.) 
Leaves  opposite : no  stipules. 

6.  ACER.  Trees,  or  a few  only  shrubs,  with  palmately-lobcd  or  even  parted  leaves. 

Calyx  mostly  6-clefL  Petals  as  many  or  none,  and  stamens  3 - 8 or  rarely 
more,  borne  on  the  edge  of  the  disk.  Styles  or  stigmas  2,  slender.  Fruit 
n pair  of  samaras  or  key-fruits,  united  at  the  base  or  inner  face  and  winged 
from  the  buck.  Occasionally  the  ovarv  is  3-cclled  and  the  fruit  8-winged. 

7.  NEGUNDO.  Tree-,  with  pinnate  leaves  of  8 - 7 leaflets,  and  dioecious  very 

small  flowers,  without  petals  or  disk;  the  calyx  minute:  stamens  4 or  L 
Fruit,  Sec.  of  Acer.  ^ j,  j - 
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1.  STAPHYLEA,  BLADDER— NUT.  (Name  from  a Greek  word  for  a 
bunch  of  grapes,  little  applicable.) 

S.  tl-ifolia,  American  B.  Shrub  8° -10°  high,  with  greenish  striped 
branches,  3 ovate  pointed  serrate  leaflets,  deciduous  stipules,  and  lumping 
raceme-like  clusters  of  white  flowers  at  the  end  of  the  branchlets  of  the  seasojg 
in  spring,  followed  by  the  large  bladdery  pods.  Low  ground,  common  N.  & W.’ 
S.  pinnata,  European  B.,  occasionally  planted,  is  very  similar,  but  has 
five  leaflets. 

2.  CARDIOSPERMUM,  BALLOON- VINE,  HEART-SEED.  (The 
latter  is  a translation  of  the  Greek  name.) 

C.  Ilalicacabum,  the  common  species,  wild  in  the  S.  W.  States,  is  cult, 
in  gardens,  for  the  curious  inflated  pods ; it  is  a delicate  herb,  climbing  over 
low  plants  or  spreading  on  the  ground,  with  small  white  flowers,  in  summer. 

3.  KCELREUTERIA.  (Named  for  Kadreuter,  a German  botanist.) 

K.  panicul&ta,  a small  tree  from  China,  planted  in  ornamental  grounds  ; 
has  pinnate  leaves  of  numerous  thin  and  coarsely  toothed  or  cut  leaflets,  and  a 
terminal  ample  branched  panicle  of  small  yellow  flowers,  in  summer,  followed 
by  the  bladdery  pods. 

4.  SAPINDUS,  SOAPBERRY.  (Sapo  Indus,  i.  c.  Indian  soap,  the  berries 
used  as  a substitute  for  soap.) 

S.  margin&tus,  wild  S.  & W. : a small  tree,  with  8-20  broadly  lanceolate 
falcate  leaflets  on  a wingless  but  often  margined  common  stalk,  and  smnll  white 
flowers  in  panicles,  in  summer,  the  whitish  1 jerries  as  large  as  bullets. 

5.  ASSCULUS,  HORSE-CHESTNUT,  BUCKEYE.  (Ancient  name 
of  an  Oak  or  other  mast-l>earing  tree,  applied  to  these  tires  on  account  of 
their  large  chestnut-like  seeds.  These,  although  loaded  with  farinaceous 
nourishment,  are  usually  rendered  uneatable,  and  even  poisonous,  by  a bitter 
narcotic  principle.)  Flowers  in  a terminal  crowded  panicle,  in  late  spring  or 
early  summer. 

§ 1.  True  Horse-Chestnuts  : nat  ires  of  Asia,  with  broad  and  spreading 
jietals  on  short  claws,  and  fruit  more  or  less  beset  with  prickly  points. 

JE.  Hippocastanum,  Common  II.  Tall  fine  tree,  with  7 leaflets,  and 
large  flowers  of  5 petals,  white,  and  spotted  with  some  purple  and  yellowish  ; 
stamens  7,  declined  : of  late  there  is  a double-flowered  variety. 

.32.  rubicunda,  Run  II.  Less  tall,  flowering  even  as  a shrub,  with 
brighter  green  leaves  of  5-7  leaflets,  flowers  with  4 rose-red  petals  not  so 
spreading,  and  mostly  8 stamens  less  declined.  Probably  a hybrid  between 
Horse-Chestnut  and  some  red  Buckeye. 

§ 2.  Californian,  with  4 broad  spreading  petals  on  rather  slender  claws. 

JE.  Califbrnica,  Californian  II.  Low  tree,  of  5 slender-stalked  leaf- 
lets, and  a long  very  compact  raceme-like  panicle  of  small  white  or  rosy-tinged 
flowers  ; stamens  5-7,  slender ; fruit  large,  with  some  rough  points. 

§ 3.  Buckeyes  : of  Atlantic  U.  .S’.,  with  4 erect  and  smaller  [petals  on  slender  claws. 

JE.  parviflbra,  Small  Buckeye.  Wild  in  the  upper  country  S.,  and 
planted  N. ; shrub  3°  - 9°  high,  with  5-7  leaflets  soft  downy  underneath,  slen- 
der raceme-like  panicle  1°  long,  and  capillary  stamens  very  much  longer  than 
the  narrow  white  petals  ; flowering  N.  as  late  as  midsummer ; fruit  smooth  ; 
seeds  small,  almost  eatable. 

JE.  gl&bra,  Fetid  or  Ohio  Buckeye.  W.  of  the  Alleghnmes;  tall 
tree,  with  5 nearly  smooth  leaflets,  a short  panicle,  stamens  moderately  longer 
than  the  somewhat  uniform  pale  yellow  petals,  and  fruit  prickly  roughened  like 
that  of  Horse-Chestnut. 

iE.  fl&va,  Yellow  or  Sweet  Buckeye.  W.  & S. ; tree  or  shrub,  with 
5-7  smooth  or  smoothish  leaflets,  a short  dense  panicle,  oblong  calyx,  and 
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stamens  not  exceeding  the  eonnivent  light  yellow  ]>etal«,  these  of  two  dissimilar 
pairs,  the  longer  pair  with  very  small  blade  ; fruit  smooth. 

Var.  purpur&scens,  Purplish  H..  has  both  calyx  ami  corolla  tinged 
with  purple  or  reddish,  and  leatlets  generally  downy  underneath. 

iE.  P&via,  Red  Bbckbvk.  S.  & \Y. ; shrub  or  low  tree,  like,  the  last, 
but  leaves  generally  smooth  ; the  longer  and  tubular  calyx  and  the  petals  bright 
red  : showy  in  cultivation. 

0.  ACER,  MAPLE.  (The  classical  Latin  name.)  Mostly  fine  trees. 

* Flowers  in  late  sprint/  or  early  summer,  ap/tearuuj  more  or  less  later  than  the 

leaves,  in  usually  drooping  racemes  or  corymbs,  commonly  terminating  a 
2 - i-lea  red  stusi  of  the  season,  greenish  or  yulowish,  with  /stats : stamens 
noire  than  5,  generally  8. 

European  Maples,  plantetl  for  ornament  and  shade. 

A.  Pseudo-Pl&tanus,  Sycamore  M.  A tine  tree,  with  spreading 
branehes,  ample  5-lobcd  leaves  whitish  ami  rather  downy  beneath,  on  long 
reddish  petioles,  the  loin's  toothed,  long  racemes,  and  moderately  spreading 
wings  to  the  pubescent  fruit. 

A.  platanoides,  Norwat  M.,  here  so  called.  A handsome,  round- 
headed  tree,  with  thin  and  broad  smooth  leaves,  bright  green  both  sides,  their 
5 short  lobes  set  with  2-5  coarse  and  taper-pointed  teeth,  a small  corymb  of 
flowers,  ami  flat  smooth  fruit  with  wings  2*  long,  diverging  in  a straight  line. 
Juice  milky  • leaves  holding  green  later  than  the  others. 

+-  *-  Oregon  and  Californian  Maples,  beginning  to  be  planted  East. 

A.  cirein&tum,  Round-leaved  or  Vine  M.  Tall,  spreading  shrub  with 
thin  ami  rounded  moderately  7 - 9 -lotted  leaves,  their  lobes  serrate,  small  corymbs 
of  purplish  flowers,  and  wings  of  fruit  diverging  in  a straight  line. 

A.  macrophyilum,  Larok-leavei»  M.  Small  timber-tree,  with  thick- 
ish  leaves  6'-  12'  across  and  deeply  5 - 7-lobcd,  the  lobes  with  one  or  two  sinuate 
lobes  or  coarse  teeth,  many  yellowish  flowers  in  a compact  raceme,  and  hairy 
fruit  with  ascending  wings. 

Native  Striped  and  Mountain  Maplf.s. 

A.  spic&tum,  Mountaih  M.  Tall  shrub,  common  N..  with  slightly  3- 
lobed  and  coarsely  tootlied  leaves  downy  beneath,  and  upright  dense  racemes  of 
small  flowers,  followed  by  small  fruits  with  diverging  narrow  wings.  The  latest- 
flowering aperies. 

A.  Pennsy lvftnioum , Striped  M.,  also  called  Moose-wood  and 
Striped  Dinotoud.  Small  tree,  common  N.,  with  light-green  bark  striped 
with  darker  lines,  large  thin  leaves  finely  sharply  senate  all  round,  and  at  the 
end  with  3 short  and  very  taper-pointed  lobes,  slender  hanging  racemes  of  rather 
large  green  flowers,  and  fruit  with  diverging  wings. 

* * Sugar  Maples.  Flowers  apf tearing  with  the  leaves  in  string,  in  umbel- 

like clusters,  on  king  drooping  pedicels,  greenish-yellow,  without  jietals  : sta- 
mens 7 or  8.  r 

A.  BaceMrinum,  Rock  or  Sugar  M.  Large  tree,  common  especially 
N.,  valuable  for  timber  and  for  the  sugar  of  its  sap;  with  rather  deeply  3-5- 
lohed  leaves  pale  or  whitish  beneath,  the  sinuses  open  and  rounded,  and  the  loins 
with  one  or  two  sinuate  coarse  teeth  ; calyx  bell-shaped  and  hniry-fringed  ; 
wings  of  fruit  ascending,  barely  1'  long. 

Var.  nigrum.  Black  Sugar  M.,  a form  with  leaves  green  or  greener 
and  more  or  less  downy  lieneath,  even  when  old,  the  sinus  at  the  base  apt  to  be 
deep  and  narrow. 

* * * Soft  Maples.  Flowers  in  earliest  spring,  much  preceding  the  Imres,  in 

umbel-like  dusters  from  se/tnrate  lateral  buds : /stlicths  at  first  short,  the 
fruiting  ones  lengthening  atul  drooping  : stamens  3-0  : fruit  ri/te  and  fall- 
ing in  early  summer. 

A.  dasyefirpum,  White  or  Silver  M.  A handsome  tree,  in  low 
grounds,  with  long  and  spreading  or  drooping  branches,  soft  white  wood,  very 
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deeply  5-lobed  leaves  silverv-white  and  when  young  downy  lwnenth,  the  narrow 
lobes  coarsely  cut  and  toothed ; flowers  greenish,  in  earliest  spring,  without 
petals;  fruit  woolly  when  young,  hut  soon  smooth,  2'  - 3'  long  including  the 
great  diverging  wings. 

A.  rilbrum,  Red  or  Swamp  M.  Rather  small  tree,  in  wet  grounds, 
with  soft  white  wood,  reddish  twigs,  moderately  3 - 5-lobed  leaves  whitish  be- 
neath, the  middle  lohe  longest,  all  irregularly  serrate ; flowers  scarlet,  crimson, 
or  sometimes  yellowish  (later  than  in  the  foregoing  species’)  ; fruit  smooth,  with 
the  slightly  spreading  wings  1'  or  less  in  length,  often  reddish. 

7.  NEGUNDO,  ASH-LEAVED  MAPLE,  BOX-ELDER.  (Obscure 

or  unmeaning  name.) 

N.  aceroides.  A handsome,  rather  small  tree,  common  from  Penn.  S. 
& W.,  with  light  green  twigs,  and  drooping  clusters  of  small  greenish  flowers, 
in  spring,  rather  earlier  than  the  leaves,  the  fertile  ones  in  drooping  racemes, 
the  oblong  fruits  half  the  length  of  the  very  veiny  wing ; leaflets  ovate,  pointed, 
coarsely  toothed,  very  veiny.  A variety  with  white-variegated  leaves  is  lately 
cult,  for  ornament. 

36.  POLYGALACE2E,  POLYGALA  FAMILY. 
Bitter,  some  of  them  medicinal  plants,  represented  mainly,  and 
here  wholly,  by  the  genus 

1.  POLYGALA,  MILKWORT.  (Name  from  Greek  words,  meaning  much 
milk;  but  the  plants  have  no  milky  juice  at  all;  they  are  thought  to  have 
been  so  named  from  a notion  that  in  pasturage  they  increased  the  milk  of 
cows.)  Flowers  remarkably  irregular,  in  outward  appearance  as  if  papiliona- 
ceous like  those  of  the  next  family,  but  really  of  a quite  different  structure. 
Calyx  persistent,  of  5 sepals  ; three  of  them  small,  viz.  two  on  the  lower,  and 
one  on  the  upper,  side  of  the  blossom ; and  one  on  each  side  called  wings  which 
are  larger,  colored,  anil  would  lie  taken  for  petals.  Within  these,  on  the 
lower  side,  are  three  petals  united  into  one  body,  the  middle  one  keel-shaped 
and  often  bearing  a crest  or  appendage.  Stamens  8 or  sometimes  G ; their 
filaments  united  below  into  a split  sheath,  separating  above  usually  in  two 
equal  sets,  concealed  in  the  hooded  middle  petal  : anthers  1 -celled,  opening  by 
a hole  at  the  top.  Style  curved  and  commonly  enlarged  nliove  or  variously 
irregular.  Ovary  2-celled,  with  a single  ovule  hanging  from  the  top  of  each 
cell,  becoming  a small  flatfish  2-sccded  pod.  Seed  with  an  appendage  at  the 
attachment  (caruncle)  : embryo  straight,  with  flat  cotyledons  in  a little  albu- 
men. Leaves  simple,  entire,  without  stipules.  Our  native  species  are  nu- 
merous, mostly  with  small  or  even  minute  flowers,  and  are  rather  difficult  to 
study.  The  following  are  the  commonest. 

§ 1.  Native  species,  low  herbs,  mostly  smooth. 

* Flowers  yellow,  some  turning  green  in  drying,  in  dense  spikes  or  heads ; leaves 
alternate.  Growing  in  low  or  wet  ] tlaces  in  pine-barrens,  S.  E.  El.  summer. 

-t-  Numerous  short  spikes  or  heads  in  a corymb. 

P.  cymbsa.  Stem  l°-3°  high,  branching  at  top  into  a compound  corymb 
of  spikes  ; leaves  linear,  acute,  the  uppermost  small ; no  caruncle  to  the  seed. 
From  North  Carolina  S. 

P.  rambsa.  Stem  6'-  12'  high,  more  branched  ; lowest  leaves  obovate  or 
spatulate,  upper  ones  lanceolate  ; a caruncle  at  base  of  seed.  Delaware  and  S. 

Short  and  thick  spike  or  head  single : root-leaves  clustered. 

P.  lutea,  Yellow  Bachklou’s-Buttox  of  S.  Stem  5'- 12' high  ; lower 
leaves  spatulate  or  obovate,  upper  lanceolate  ; flowers  bright  orange. . 

P.  nana.  Stems  2' -4'  high,  in  a cluster  from  the  spatulate  or  linear  root- 
leaves  ; flowers  lighter  yellow. 

* * Flowers  purple  or  rose-color,  in  a single  dense  spike  term  mat  t ng  the  stem  or 

branches  : no  subterranean  flowers.  Ft.  all  summer.  © 
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*-  Lease*  all  alternate.,  narrow. 

P.  incarnita.  From  Penn.  W.  & 8.  ; stein  slender.  6'-  12'  high  ; leaves 
minute  and  awl-shaped  ; the  three  united  petals  extended  lielow  into  a long  and 
slender  tube,  the  crest  of  the  middle  one  conspicuous. 

P.  sauguinea.  Sandy  damp  ground  : stem  4'  - 8'  high,  leafy  to  the  top  ; 
leave*  oblong-linear;  flowers  bright  rose-purple  (sometimes  pale  or  even  white), 
in  a thick  globular  at  length  oblong  head  or  spike,  without  jiedicels. 

P.  fastigiata.  Pine-barrens  from  New  Jersey  8.  ; slender,  4'  - 10'  high, 
with  smaller  narrow-linear  leaves,  and  oblong  dense  spike  of  smaller  rose-puqilc 
flowers,  on  pedicels  as  long  as  the  pod  ; bracts  falling  oft’. 

P.  Nutt&llii.  Sandy  soil,  from  coast  of  Ma.--  8.  ; lower  than  the  fore- 
going ; (lowers  rather  looser  in  more  cylindrical  spikes,  greenish-purple  ; uwl- 
shaped  bracts  remaining  on  the  axis  after  the  flowers  or  fruits  have  fallen. 
s~  s-  I Auers  till  or  all  the.  lower  ones  in  whirls  of  four. 

P.  eru data.  Low  grounds  : stems  3'-  10J  high,  4 angled,  and  with  spread- 
ing branches;  leaves  linear  or  snntuluto,  mostly  in  fours;  spike  thick  and  short, 
nearly  sessile,  its  axis  rough  with  persistent  bracts  where  the  flowers  have  fallen; 
wings  of  the  flower  hroud-ovntc  or  heart-shaped,  bristly-pointed. 

P.  brevifblia.  Sandy  liogs  from  Rhode  Island  S.  ; differs  from  the  lust 
only  in  more  slender  stems,  narrower  Waves,  those  on  the  brunches  alternate, 
the  spike  stalked,  and  wings  of  the  flower  lance-ovate,  and  nearly  (Jointless. 

• * * Flowers  (all  summer)  greenish-white  or  scarcely  tinged  with  purple,  ixry 

small,  in  slender  spite*,  mme  subterranean  : leaves  linear,  the  hirer  in 
whorls  of  four  or  Jive.  >j 

P.  vertidllata.  Very  common  in  dry  sterile  soil;  stem  5' -10'  high, 
much  branched  ; all  the  leaves  of  the  main  stem  w hurled. 

P.  ambigua.  In  similar  place*  and  very  like  the  In^t,  chiefly  S.  & W., 
more  slender ; only  the  lowest  leaves  w horled  ; flowers  more  scattered  and  often 
purplish-tingcd,  in  loug-prduncled  spikes. 

* * » * Flowers  white,  small  (In  late  spring ) in  a dose  spilt  terminating  simple 

tufted  stems  which  rise  J'rom  a perennial  root,  none  subterranean  : leaves 
numerous,  all  alternate.  21 

P.  Sbnega,  Seneca  Sxakkhoot.  A medicinal  plant,  commoner  W., 
5'-  12'  high,  with  lanceolate  or  oblong,  or  even  lance-ovate  short  leaves,  cylin- 
drical spike,  round-obovate  wings,  and  small  crest. 

P.  alba.  Common  only  far  \V.  & 8.  \V. ; more  slender  than  the  last,  with 
narrow-linear  leaves,  more  tapering  long-peduncled  spike,  and  oval  wings. 

*****  Flowers  ntse-pnr/ile  in  a rarenie,  or  single,  hrgish  : leaves  alternate. 

P.  grandiflbra.  Dry  soil  S. ; pubescent,  with  branching  stems  1°  high, 
lanceolate  leaves,  v restless  flowers  scattered  in  a loose  raceme  (in  late  summer), 
bright  purple  turning  greenish.  21 

P.  polygama.  Sandy  barrens,  with  tufted  and  very  leafy  stems  5' -8' 
high,  linear-oblong  or  oblaneeolnte  leaves,  and  many-flowered  racemes  of  hand- 
some rose-purple  flowers, ^Iheir  crest  conspicuous  ; also  on  short  underground 
runners  are  some  whitish  very  fertile  flowers  with  no  evident  corolla.  FI.  all 
summer.  (J> 

P.  paucifblia.  Fringed  Polvgala,  sometimes  called  Flowering  Win- 
tkkukkkn.  Light  soil  in  woods,  chiefly  N.  : a delicate  little  plant,  with  stems 
3' - 4'  high,  rising  from  long  and  slender  runners  or  subterranean  shoots,  on 
which  are  concealed  inconspicuous  fertile  flowers  ; leaves  few  aud  crowded  at 
the  summit,  ovate,  pctiohxi,  some  of  them  with  a slender-peduneled  showy 
flower  from  tlie  axil,  of  delicate  rose-red  color  ( rarely  a white  variety),  almost  an 
inch  long,  with  a conspicuous  fringed  crest  and  only  6 stamens  ; in  spring.  21 

g 2.  Shrubby  specie*  of  tlu:  conservatory,  from  the  Cu/>e  of  Good  Hope. 

P.  oppositifblia,  with  opposite  sessile  heart-shaped  and  mneronate  leaves, 
of  a pale  hue.  and  large,  and  snowy  purple  flowers,  with  a tufted  crest. 

P.  myrtifblia,  has  crowded  alternate  oblong  or  obovate  leaves,  on  short 
petioles,  and  showy  purple  flowers  1'  long,  with  a tufted  crest. 
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37.  LEGUMINOS2E,  PULSE  FAMILY. 

Dist  inguished  by  the  papilionaceous  corolla  (Lessons,  p.  105,  fig. 
217,  218),  usually  accompanied  by  10  monadelpbous  or  diadelphous 
or  rarely  distinct  stamens  (Lessons,  p.  112,  fig.  227,  228),  and  the 
legume  (Lessons,  p.  131,  fig.  303,  304).  These  characters  are  com- 
bined in  the  proper  Pulse  Family.  In  the  two  other  great  divisions 
the  corolla  becomes  less  papilionaceous  or  wholly  regular.  Alternate 
leaves,  chiefly  compound,  entire  leaflets,  and  stipules  are  almost  uni- 
versal in  this  great  order. 

I.  PULSE  FAMILY  proper.  Flower  (always  on  the  plan 
of  5,  and  stamens  not  exceeding  10)  truly  papilionaceous,  i.  e.  the 
standard  outside  of  and  in  the  bud  enwrapping  the  other  petals,  or 
only  the  standard  present  in  Amorpha.  (For  the  terms  used  to 
denote  the  parts  of  this  sort  of  corolla  see  Lessons,  p.  105.)  Sepals 
united  more  or  less  into  a tube  or  cup.  Leaves  never  twice  com- 
pound. 

A.  Stamens  mmadelphous  or  diadelphous. 

§ 1.  Herbs,  shrubs,  or  one  a small  tree,  never  twining,  trailing,  nor  tendril-bearing, 
with  leaves  simple  or  of  3 or  more  digitate  leajlets,  mo niulelphoiis  stamens,  and 
the  alternate  Jive  anthers  differing  in  size  and  shape  from  the  other  Jive:  pod 
usually  several-seeded. 

1.  LLTINUS.  Leaves  of  several  leaflets,  in  one  species  simple : stipules  adherent 

to  the  base  of  the  petiole.  Flowers  in  a long  thick  raceme.  Calyx  deeply 
2-lipped.  Corolla  of  peculiar  shape,  the  sides  of  the  rounded  standard  being 
rolled  backwards,  and  the  wings  lightly  cohering  over  and  enclosing  the  nar- 
row and  incurved  scythe-shaped  or  sickle-shaped  keel.  Pod  flat.  Mostly 
herbs. 

2.  ClfOTALARIA.  Leaves  in  our  species  simple,  and  with  foliaceous  stipules 

free  from  the  petiole  but  running  down  on  the  stem.  Calyx  6-lobed.  Keel 
scythe-shaped,  pointed.  Stamens  with  the  tube  of  filaments  split  down  on 
the  upper  side.  Pod  inflated.  Ours  herbs. 

3.  GENISTA.  Leaves  simple  and  entire:  stipules  very  minute  or  none.  Calyx 

6-cleft.  Keel  oblong,  nearly  straight,  blunt,  turned  down  when  the  flower 
opens.  Pod  mostly  flat.  Low  shrubby  plants. 

4.  CY  1'ISUS.  Leaves  of  one  or  three  leaflets,  or  the  green  branches  sometimes 

leafless:  stipules  minute  or  wanting.  Calyx  2-lipped  or  5-toothed.  Keel 
straight  or  somewhat  curved,  blunt,  soon  turned  down.  Style  incurved  or 
even  coiled  up  after  the  flower  opens.  Pod  flat.  Seeds  with  a fleshy  or 
scale-like  appendage  ( slrophiole ) at  the  scar.  Low  shrubby  plants. 

5.  LABURNUM.  Leaves  of  three  leaflets:  stipules  inconspicuous  or  wanting. 

Calyx  with  2 short  lips,  the  upper  lip  notched.  Keel  incurved,  not  pointed. 
Ovary  and  flat  pod  somewhat  stalked  in  the  calyx.  Seeds  naked  at  the  scar. 
Trees’  or  shrubs,  with  golden  yellotV  (lowers  in  long  hanging  racemes. 

( 2.  Ilcrbs,  never  twining  nor  tendril-bearing,  with  leaves  of  3 leajlets  (rarely  more 
but  then  digitate),  their  margins  commonly  more  or  less  toothed  (which  is 
remarkable  in  this  family):  stipules  conspicuous  anti  united  with  the  base  of  the 
petiole  (Lessons,  p.  69,  lig.  136):  stamens  diadeljdious  : pod  1 -J'ew-seeded, 
never  divided  across  into  joints.  , 

* Leaves  pinnately  3-J'oliolate,  as  is  seen  by  the  end  leaflet  being  jointed  with  the  com- 
mon petiole  above  the  side  leajlets. 

6.  TRIGONELLA.  Herbage  odorous.  Flowers  (in  the  common  cult,  species) 

single  and  nearly  sessile  in  the  axil  of  the  leaves.  Pod  elongated,  oblong  or 
linear,  tapering  into  a long-pointed  apex. 

7.  MED1CAGO.  Flowers  small,  in  spikes,  heads,  &c.  Corolla  short,  not  united 

with  the  tube  of  stamens.  Pod  curved  or  coiled  up,  at  least  kidney-shaped. 

8.  MEL1LOTUS.  Herbage  sweet-scented.  Flowers  small,  in  slender  racemes. 

Corolla  as  in  Medicago.  Pod  small,  but  exceeding  the  calyx,  globular, 
wrinkled,  closed,  1 - 2-seeded. 
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• t Leaves  mostly  digitate  or  palmately  Zfoliolale,  nil  ( fiOi  one  exception)  borne 

direitly  on  the  apex  of  the  (UMMI  jietiole. 

9.  TBt FOLIUM.  Flowers  in  heads,  spikes,  or  liead-like  umbel*.  Calvx  with 
slender  or  bristle  form  teeth  or  lobes.  Corolla  slowly  withering  or  becoming 
drv  and  permanent  after  flowering;  the  claws  of  h11  the  petals  (except  seme- 
times  the  standard)  more  or  less  united  below  with  the  tube  of  stamens  or 
also  with  each  other,  l’od  small  and  thin  single  - few-seeded,  generally  in- 
cluded in  the  calyx  or  the  persistent  corolla. 

4 8.  Herbs  or  moody  plants , sometimes  ticimng,  never  tendril  bearing , frith  the  h ares 
not  digitate,  or  even  diyitately  Sfoltoiate  (except  in  Psoralea ).  anil  the  leajlets 
not  toothed.  ( For  Cicer  see  the  next  section.)  Stipules  except  in  A'o.  15,  20, 
and  27,  not  united  midi  the  petiole. 

• Floirers  (small,  in  spikes  or  heads)  indistinctly  or  imperfectly  papilionaceous.  Pol 

eery  small  ana  ujoialli/  remaining  closed,  only  1 - 2 -seeded.  Calyx  b-taothed, 
pemstent.  Leaves  odd-pinnate,  mostly  dotted  frith  dark  spots  or  glands. 

*-  Petals  6,  on  eery  stesuler  elates  : stamens  monadeljthous  in  a sjtlit  tube. 

10.  PKTALOSTKMON.  Herbs,  with  crowded  leaves.  Four  petals  similar,  spread- 

ing, borne  ou  the  top  of  the  tube  of  the  stamens;  the  fifth  (answering  to  the 
standard)  rising  from  the  bottom  of  the  calyx,  and  heart-shaped  or  oblong. 
Stamens  only  5. 

11.  HALF  A.  Herbs,  as  to  our  species.  Flowers  as  in  the  last,  but  rattier  more 

papilionaceous,  four  of  the  petals  borne  on  the  middle  of  the  tube  of  10 
stamens. 

*-  *-  Petal  only  one .’  Stamens  motuulel/thous  only  at  the  rery  base. 

12.  AMORPHA  Shrubs,  with  leaves  of  many  leaflets.  Standard  (the  other  pet- 

als wholly  wanting)  wrapped  around  the  10  filaments  and  style.  Flowers 
violet  or  purple,  in  single  or  clustered  terminal  spikes. 

• * Flamers  (large  andshoicy,  in  racemes)  incom/detely  pafn/lonaceous  from  the  fringe 

or  Ike  keel  also  being  small  and  inamsjnc uous.  Pod  several -seeded. 

30.  KBYTHRINA.  See  p.  108. 

• • • Plomers  obviously  pajnlionaceotis,  all  the  parts  contyricumts’y  present.  Stamens 

mostly  dindetphous. 

*-  Ovary  1 -oruled,  becoming  a 1 -seeded  inelehiscent  akene-like  fruit.  Herbs. 

13.  l’SOBALEA.  Leaves  of  3 or  6 leaflets,  often  glandular-dotted.  Flowers  (never 

yellow)  in  spikes  or  racemes,  often  2 or  3 under  each  bract.  Pod  ovate, 
thick,  included  or  partly  so  in  the  5-cleft  persistent  calyx,  often  wrinkled. 

14.  ONOBRYCHIS.  Leaves  odd-pinnate,  of  numerous  leaflets.  Flowers  racemed, 

rose-purple.  Pod  flatfish,  wrinkled  and  sniny-roughened  or  crested. 

15.  STYLOSANTHES.  Leaves  pinnately  3-foliolate.  Flowers  yellow,  in  heads 

or  short  spikes,  leafy -hracted.  Calyx  with  a slender  stafk-like  tube,  and 
4 lobes  in  the  upper  lip,  one  for  the  lower.  Stamens  ntonadelphous : 5 longer 
anthers  fixed  by  ttieir  base,  5 alternate  ones  by  their  middle.  Pod  flat,  retic- 
ulated, sometimes  raised  ou  a stalk-like  empty  lower  joint.  Stipules  united 
with  the  petiole. 

18.  LESPEDEZA.  Leaves  plnngtely  3-foliolate.  Stipules  small  and  free,  or  fail- 
ing early.  Flowers  purple,  rose-color,  or  white,  in  spikes,  clusters,  or  pani- 
cles, or  scattered.  Stamens  diadelphous:  anthers  uniform.  Pod  flat  and 
thin,  ovate  or  orbicular,  reticulated,  sometimes  raised  on  a stalk-like  empty 
lower  joint. 

**  *-  Ovary  frith  at  least  2 ovttles. 

**  Pod  separating  into  2 or  more  small  and  closed  l-seeded  joints  in  a row. 

17.  DESMODIUM.  Leaflets  3 ( rarely  only  1 ),  stipulate.  Pod  of  very  flat  joint* 

(Lessons,  p.  181,  fig.  304),  usually  roughish  and  adhesive  by  minute  hooked 
puliescenee.  Herbs,  with  small  purple,  whitish,  or  purplish  flowers,  in  racemes, 
which  are  often  panic  led. 

18.  jESCHYNOMKNK.  Leaflets  several,  odd-pinnate,  small.  Pod  of  very  flat 

joints.  Herbs,  with  small  yellow  flowers  (sometimes  purplish  externally), 
few  or  several  on  axillary  peduncle*. 

19.  COBON'ILLA.  Leaflets  several,  odd-pinnate,  small.  Pod  of  thlckiah  oblong 

or  linear  joints.  Herbs  or  shrub*,  with  flowers  in  head-like  umbels  raised  ou 
slender  axillary  peduncle*. 
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+h-  Pod  indehiscent,  very  thick,  1 - 3 -seeded.  Calyx  with  a long,  thread-shaped 

or  stalk-like  lube.  Leates  abruptly  pinnate:  stipules  united  with  the  petiole 
at  base. 

20.  ARACHIS.  Annual.  Leaflets  4,  straight-veined.  Flowers  small,  yellow,  in 

axillary  heads  or  spikes.  Calyx  with  one  narrow  lobe  making  a lower  lip, 
the  upper  lip  broad  and  4-toothed.  Keel  incurved  and  pointed.  Stamens 
monadelphous,  5 anthers  longer  and  fixed  by  near  their  base,  the  alternate 
ones  short  and  fixed  by  their  middle.  Ovary  at  the  bottom  of  the  very  long 
nnd  sta!k-like  tube  of  the  calyx,  containing  2 or  3 ovules:  when  the  long  style 
and  the  calyx  with  the  rest  of  the  flower  falls  away,  the  forming  pod  is  pro- 
truded on  a rigid  deflexed  stalk  which  then  appears,  and  is  pushed  into  the 
soil  where  it  ripens  into  the  oblong,  reticulated,  thick,  coriaceous  fruit,  which 
contains  the  1-3  large  and  edible  seeds;  the  embryo  composed  of  a pair 
of  very  thick  and  fleshy  cotyledons  and  an  extremely  short  nearly  straight 
radicle. 

++  *+  -w.  Pod  continuous,  i.  e.  not  in  joints,  at  length  opening , 2 - several-seeded. 
a.  Leaves  abruptly  pinnate  : plants  not  twining.  (Flowers  in  ours  yellow.) 

21.  SESBAN1A.  Herbs,  with  many  pairs  of  leaflets,  and  minute  or  early  deciduous 

stipules.  Flowers  in  axillary  racemes,  or  sometimes  solitary.  Calyx  short, 
6-toothed.  Standard  rounded,  spreading:  keel  and  style  incurved.  Pod  usu- 
ally intercepted  internally  with  cellular  matter  or  membrane  between  the 
seeds. 

12.  CAR  AGANA.  Shrubs,  with  mostly  fascicled  leaves  of  several  pairs  of  leaflets, 
and  a littlo  spiny  tip  in  place  of  an  end  leaflet:  stipules  minute  or  spiny. 
Flowers  solitary  or  2-3  together  on  short  peduncles.  Calyx  bell-shaped  or 
short-tubular,  5-toothed.  Standard  nearly  erect  with  the  sides  turned  hack: 
the  blunt  keel  and  the  style  nearly  straight.  Pod  linear,  several-seeded. 

b.  Leaves  odd-jnnnatc : stems  not  twining. 

1.  Anthers  tipped  with  a little  gland  or  blunt  point. 

23.  INDIGOFERA.  Herbs,  or  sometimes  shrubby,  when  pubescent  the  close- 

pressed  hairs  arc  fixed  by  the  middle.  Flowers  rose-color,  purple,  or  white, 
in  axillary  racemes  or  spikes,  mostly  small.  Calyx  6-cleft.  Standard  round- 
ish, often' persistent  after  the  rest  of  the  petals  fiave  fallen:  keel  with  a pro- 
jection or  spur  on  each  side.  Pod  oblong,  linear,  or  of  various  shapes,  com- 
monly with  membranous  partitions  between  the  seeds. 

2.  Anthers  blunt  and />ointlcss. 

24.  TFP1IROS1A.  Herbs,  with  obliquely  parallel-veined  leaflets  often  silky  be- 

neath, and  white  or  purple  flowers  (2  or  more  in  a clinter)  in  racemes;  the 
peduncles  terminal  or  opposite  the  leaves.  Calyx  6-cleft  or  6-toothed.  Stand- 
ard rounded,  silky  outside.  Style  ineurvedj  rigid:  stignm  with  a tuft  of 
hairs.  Pod  linear,  flat,  several-seeded. 

25.  ROBINIA.  Trees  or  shrubs,  with  netted-veined  leaflets  furnished  with  stipels, 

and  often  with  sharp  spines  or  prickles  for  stipules.  Flowers  large  and 
showy,  white  or  rose-color,  in  axillary  racemes.  Base  of  the  leafstalk  hollow 
and  covering  the  axillary  bud  of  the  next  year.  Calyx  5-toothed,  the  two 
tipper  teeth  parti v united.  Standard  large,  turned  back:  keel  incnrved, 
blunt.  Ovary  stalked  in  the  calyx.  Pod  broadly  linear,  flat,  several-seeded, 
margined  on  the  seed-bearing  edge,  the  valves  thin. 

26.  COLUTEA.  Shrubs,  not  prickly,  and  no  stipels  to  the  leaflets:  the  flowers 

rather  large,  yellow  or  reddish,  in  short  axillary  racemes.  Calyx  5-toothed. 
Standard  rounded,  spreading:  keel  strongly  incurved,  blunt,  on  long  united 
claws.  Style  incurved,  bearded  down  one  side.  Pod  raised  out  of  the  calyx 
on  a stalk  "of  its  own,  thin  and  bladdery-inflated,  flottish  on  the  seed -bearing 
side,  several-seeded. 

27.  ASTRAGALUS.  Herbs,  without  stipels,  and  with  white,  purple,  or  yellowish 

rather  small  flowers  in  spikes,  heads,  or  racemes  : peduncles  axillary.  Co- 
rolla narrow:  standard  erect,  mostly  oblong.  Style  and  stigma  smooth  and 
beardless.  Pod  commonly  turgid  or  inflated  and  within  more  or  less  divided 
lengthwise  by  intrusion  of  the  hack  or  a false  partition  from  it. 

(Swaixsona,  Sutukklamua,  ami  Glianthus,  plants  from  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  and  South  Africa,  with  showy  flowers  and  bladdery-inflated 
pods  (liko  Colutea),  are  sometimes  cult,  iu  conservatories,  but  are  not  com- 
mon enough  to  find  a place  here.) 
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C.  Leave*  odd-pinnate : stem*  imrantj : sii/eels  obscure : stipule*  small. 

28.  WISTARIA.  Woody,  high-climbing,  with  nnmerou*  leaflets,  and  large  showv 

bluish  flowers,  in  hanging  terminal  den«e  racemes.  Calyx  with  2 short  teeth 
on  the  upper  and  longer  ones  on  the  lower  side.  Standard  large,  roundish, 
turned  back : keel  merely  incurved,  blunt.  I’od  knobby,  several-seeded. 

29.  Al’IOS.  Herbs,  twining  over  bushes,  with  6-7  leaflets,  and  sweet-scented 

chocolate-purple  flowers,  in  dense  and  short  racemes:  peduncles  axillary. 
Calyx  with  2 upper  very  short  teeth,  and  one  longer  lower  one,  the  side  teeth 
nearly  wanting.  Standard  very  brosid,  turned  back : keel  long  and  scythe- 
shaped,  strongly  incurved,  or  at  length  coiled.  Pod  linear,  flat,  almost 
straight,  several -seeded. 

d.  Leave*  of  3 leaflets  (pinnately  H-foliolate)  or  rarely  one,  commonly  stipulate. 

1.  Shrubby,  or  from  a i comfy  bate  : winy*  and  tometime*  keel  small  and  inconspicuous. 

30.  ERYTHRINA.  Stem,  branches,  and  even  the  leafstalks  usually  pricklv. 

Flowers  large  and  showy,  usually  red,  in  racemes.  Calyx  without  teeth. 
Standard  elongated:  wings  often  wanting  or  so  small  as  to  l>e  concealed  in 
the  calyx;  keel  much  shorter  than  the  standard,  sometimes  very  small. 
Pod  stalked  in  tile  calyx,  linear,  knobby,  usually  opening  only  down  the 
seed-bearing  suture.  Seeds  scarlet. 

2.  TJerb*,  mostly  hr  inert,  trith  winy*  ami  keel  in  ordinary  proportion. 

= Flower*  not  yellow : semis  or  of  least  the  ovule*  teveral:  leaflets  stipellate. 

31.  PHASEOLUS.  Keel  of  the  corolla  coiling  into  a ring  or  spiral,  usually  with 

a tapering  blunt  ajwx:  standard  rounded,  turned  back  or  spreading.  Style 
coiled  with  the  keel,  bearded  down  the  inner  side:  stigma  oblique  or  lateral. 
Pod  linear  or  sciuietar-shnped.  Flowers  usually  clustered  on  the  knotty 
joints  of  the  raceme.  Stipules  striate,  persistent. 

32.  DOLICHOS.  Keel  of  the  corolla  narrow  and  bent  inwards  at  a right  angle, 

but  not  coiling.  Stvie  bearded  under  the  terminal  stigma.  Stipule*  small. 
Otherwise  nearly  as  Vlmsoolus. 

33.  GALACTIA.  Keel  straightish,  blunt,  as  long  as  the  wings:  standard  turned 

back.  Style  naked.  Calvx  of  4 pointed  lobes,  upper  one  broadest.  Pod  flat- 
tened, mostly  linear.  Flowers  clustered  on  the  knotty  joint*  of  the  raceme: 
flower-hud*  tiiper-jiointed.  Stipules  and  bract*  small' or  deciduous. 

34.  AMI’HICARl’.EA.  Keel  mid  very  simdar  wings  nearly  straight,  blunt:  the 

erect  standard  partly  folded  around  them.  Style  naked.  Calyx  tubular, 
4-toothed.  Flowers  small : those  in  loose  racemes  above  often  sterile,  their 
pods  when  formed  soimetar-shaped  and  few-seeded  j those  at  or  near  the 
ground  or  on  creeping  branches  very  small  and  without  manifest  corolla,  but 
very  fertile,  making  small  and  fleshy,  obovate  or  pour-shaped,  mostly  sub- 
terranean pods,  ripening  one  or  two  large  seeds.  Bracts  rounded  and  per- 
sistent, striate,  as  are  the  stipules. 

36.  CENTROSKM  A.  Keel  broad,  incurved,  nearly  equalling  the  wings:  standard 
large  and  rounded,  spreading,  and  with  a spur-like  projection  behind.  Calvx 
short,  6-cleft.  Style  bearded  only  at  the  tip  around  the  stigma.  Pod  long, 
linear,  with  thickened  edges  bordered  by  a raised  line  on  each  side.  Flowers 
showy.  Stipules,  bracts,  and  bructlets  striate,  persistent. 

36.  CI.1TOR1A.  Keel  small,  shorter  than  the  wings,  incurved,  acute:  standard 

much  larger  than  the  rest  of  the  flower,  notched  at  the  end,  erect.  Calyx 
tubular,  6-toothed.  Style  bearded  down  the  inner  side.  Pod  oblong-linear, 
flattish,  not  bordered.  Flowers  large  and  showy,  1 - 3 on  a peduncle.  Stip- 
ules, bracts,  and  bract  lets  persistent,  striate. 

37.  HARDENBKRGIA.  Keel  small,  much  shorter  than  the  wings,  incurved, 

blunt : standard  large  in  proportion,  rounded,  spreading.  Calyx  short, 
6-toothed,  the  2 upper  teeth  united.  Style  sliort,  naked.  Pod  linear,  not 
• bordered.  Flowers  rather  small,  in  racemes.  Stipules  and  bracts  small, 
striate,  mostly  deciduous.  leaflets  mostly  single. 

88.  KENNEDY  A.  Keel  incurved,  blunt  or  acute,  mostly  equalling  or  exceeding 

the  wings:  standnrd  broad,  sprea  ling.  Calyx  6-lohed:  2 upper  lobes  partly 
united.  Style  naked.  Pod  linear,  not  bordered.  Flowers  snowy,  red,  single 
or  few  ou  the  peduncle.  Bracts  and  stipules  striate. 

= — Fbnrert  yellow  (nnnetime*  purple-tinged  outside):  ovule* tmhj 2 : pod  1 -i-tteded. 

89.  RHYNCHOSIA.  Keel  of  the  corolla  incurved  at  the  apex:  standard  spreading. 

Calyx  4 - 6-parted  or  lobed.  I’od  short  and  flat.  Flowers  small.  Leaves 
mostly  soft-downy  and  resinous-dotted,  sometimes  of  a single  leaflet. 
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§ 4.  Herbs,  with  abruptly  pinnate  leave*,  the  common  petiole  terminated  by  a tendril, 
by  which  the  plan!  climbs  or  supports  itself,  or  in  many  low  species  the  tendril 
reduced  to  a mere  bristle  or  tip,  or  in  CLcer,  which  has  toothed  leaflets,  an  odd 
leaflet  commonly  t ikes  its  place:  /leilunclts  axillary : stamens  almost  alien t/s 
diadelphous.  Cotyledons  very  (hick,  so  that  they  remain  underground  in  yermi - 
nation,  as  in  the  Pea. 

* Leaflet*  entire  or  sometimes  toothed  at  the  apex : radicle  bent  on  the  cotyledons : 
style  inflexed : pod  flat  or  flattish. 

40.  PISITM.  Lobes  of  the  calyx  leafy.  Style  rigid,  dilated  above  and  the  margins 

reflexed  and  joined  together  so  that  it  becomes  flattened  laterally,  bearded 
down  the  inner  edge,  Pod  several-seeded:  seeds  globose.  Flowers  large. 
Leaflets  only  1-3  pairs. 

41.  I.ATHYRUS.  Lobes  of  the  calyx  not  leafy.  Style  flattened  above  on  the 

back  and  front,  bearded  down  one  face.  'I’od  several-seeded.  Seeds  some- 
times flattish.  Leaflets  few  or  several  pairs. 

42.  \ 101  A.  Style  slender,  bearded  or  hairy  only  at  the  apex  or  all  round  the  upper 

part,  l’od  2 - several-seeded.  Seeds  globular  or  flattish.  Leaflets  few  or 
many  pairs. 

43.  LENS.  Lobes  of  the  calyx  slender.  Style  flattish  on  the  back,  and  minutely 

bearded  down  the  inner  face.  Pod  1 -2-seeded.  Seeds  flattened,  lenticular. 
Flowers  small. 

« * Leaflets  toothed  all  round,  and  usually  an  odd  one  at  the  end  in  place  of  a ten- 
dril: style  incurved,  naked : radicle  of  the  embryo  almost  straight. 

44.  C1CF.R.  Calyx  5-parted.  Pod  turgid  oblong,  not  flattened,  2-seeded.  Seeds 

large,  irregularly  rounded-obovate,  pointed.  Peduncle  mostly  1-flowered. 

11.  Stamens  separate  to  the  base.  [Plants  not  twining  nor  climbing.) 

$ 1.  Leaves  simple  or  of  3 digitate  leaflets. 

45.  CHORIZEMA.  Somewhat  shrubby,  with  simple  and  spiny-toothed  leaves, 

scarcely  any  stipules,  and  orange  or  copper-red  flowers.  Standard  rounded 
kidnev-shaped : keel  straight,  much  shorter  than  the  wings.  Pod  ovoid, 
turgid,  several-seeded. 

46.  BAI'TISIA.  Herbs',  with  simple  entire  sessile  leaves  and  no  stipules,  or  mostly 

of  3 leaflets  with  deciduous  or  persistent  stipules.  Flowers  yellow,  blue,  or 
white.  Standard  erect,  with  the  sides  turned  back,  about  equalled  by  the 
oblong  and  straightish  wings  and  keel.  Pod  inflated,  coriaceous,  stalked  in 
the  calyx,  many-seeded. 

47.  THEHMOPSIS.  Pod  scarcely  stalked,  linear,  flat.  Otherwise  as  Baptisia. 

I)  2.  Leaves  odd-pinnate. 

48.  CLADRASTIS.  Trees,  with  large  Ieaflets.no  obvious  stipules,  and  hanging 

terminal  panicles  of  white  flowers.  Standard  turned  back : the  nearly  sep- 
arate straightish  keel-petals  and  wings  oblong,  obtuse.  Pod  short-stalked  in 
the  calyx,  linear,  very  flat,  thin,  marginless,  4 - 6-seeded.  Base  of  the  petioles 
hollow  and  covering  the  axillary  leaf-buds  of  the  next  year. 

49.  SOPHORA.  Trees,  shrubs,  or  herbs,  with  numerous  leaflets,  and  mostly 

white  or  yellow  flowers  in  terminal  racemes  or  panicles.  Keel-petals  and 
wings  oblong,  obtuse,  usually  longer  than  the  broad  standard.  Pod  com- 
monly stalked  in  the  calyx,  terete,  several-seeded,  fleshy  or  almost  woody, 
hardly  ever  opening,  but  constricted  across  into  mostly  1-seeded  portions. 

II.  BRASILETTO  FAMILY.  Flowers  more  or  less  irregu- 
lar, but  not  papilionaceous:  when  they  seem  to  be  so  ihe  petal 
answering  to  the  standard  will  be  found  to  be  within  instead  of  out- 
side of  the  other  pcials.  Stamens  10  or  fewer,  separate.  The 
leaves  are  sometimes  twice  pinnate,  which  is  not  the  case  in  the 
true  Pulse  Family.  Embryo  of  the  seed  straight,  the  radicle  not 
turned  against  the  edge  of  the  cotyledons. 

tj  1.  leaves  simple  anti  entire.  Corolla  appearing  as  if  papilionaceous. 

60.  CKROIS.  Trees,  with  rounded  heart-shaped  leaves,  minute  early  deciduous 
stipules,  and  small  but  handsome  red-pnrple  flowers  in  umbel-like  clusters  on 
old  wood,  earlier  than  the  leaves,  rather  acid  to  the  taste.  Oalvx  short, 
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5-loothed.  Pctnls  6,  the  one  answering  to  the  standard  smaller  than  the 
wing-petals  and  covered  by  them;  the  keel-petals  larger,  conniving  but  dis- 
tinct. Stamens  10,  declining  with  the  style.  Pod  linear-oblong,  flat,  thin, 
several-seeded,  one  edge  wing-margined. 

1)2.  locates  sim/dy  ahrtif>tly /nnnate.  Calyx  and  corolla  almost  regular. 

61.  CASSIA.  Flowers  commonly  yellow.  Calyx  of  6 nearly  separate  sepals. 

Petals  6,  spreading,  unequal  (the  lower  larger)  or  almost  equal.  Stamens  10 
or  5,  some  of  the  upper  anthers  often  imperfect  or  smaller,  their  cells  opening 
by  a hole  or  chink  at  the  apex.  Pod  many-seeded. 

(j  3.  Leares,  or  at  least  some  of  them,  t wire -pinnate. 

62.  CAiSALPINIA.  Trees  or  shrubs,  chiefly  tropical,  with  mostly  showy  red  or 

yellow  perfect  flowers.  Calyx  deeply  5-cleft.  Petals  6,  broad,  spreading, 
more  or  le»*  unequal.  Stamens  10,  declining,  along  with  the  thread-sluijic  l 
style.  Pod  flat. 

63.  GYJINOCLAllUS.  Tall,  thornless  tree,  with  large  compound  leaves,  no  stip- 

ules, and  dioecious  or  (Kilygauams  whitish  regular  flowers,  in  corymb-liko 
clusters  or  short  racemes  terminating  the  branches  of  tlve  season.  Calyx 
tubular  below,  and  witli  6 spreading  kibes,  the  throat  bearing  6 oblong  petals 
and  10  short  stamens,  those  of  the  fertile  flowers  generally  imperfect.  Pod 
oblong,  flat,  very  hard,  tardily  opening,  with  a little  pulp  or  sweetish  matter 
inside,  containing  few  or  several  large  and  thick  bard  seeds  (over  in  diam- 
eter): the  fleshy  cotyledons  remaining  underground  in  germination. 

64.  GLKDITSCHIA.  Thorny  trees,  with  abruptly  twice  pinnate  or  some  of  them 

once  pinnate  leaves,  the  leaflets  often  crenate-tootheu,  inconspicuous  Stipules, 
and  small  greenish  polygamous  flowers  in  narrow  racemes.  Calyx  3 -6-cleft, 
the  lobes  ami  the  3-6  nearly  similar  petals  narrow  and  spreading.  Stamens 
8-10.  Pod  flat,  very  tardily  opening,  often  with  some  sweetish  matter  around 
the  1 - several  flat  seeds.  Cotyledous  thin. 

HI.  MIMOSA  FAMILY.  Flowers  perfectly  regular,  small, 
crowded  in  heads  or  spikes  ; both  calyx  and  corolla  valvate  in  the 
hud  ; and  the  4 or  0 sepals  usually  and  petals  frequently  united 
more  or  less  below  into  a tube  or  cup.  Stamens  4,  5,  or  more, 
often  very  many,  usually  more  conspicuous  than  the  corolla  and 
brightly  colored,  the  long  capillary  filaments  inserted  on  the  recep- 
tacle or  base  of  the  corolla.  Embryo  of  the  seed  straight.  Leaves 
almost  always  twice  pinnate  and  with  small  leaflets,  or  apparently 
simple  and  parallel-veined  when  they  have  phyltodia  in  place  of 
true  leaves.  The  foliage  and  the  pods  only  show  the  leguminous 
character. 

i 1.  Stamens  once  or  twice  as  many  ns  the  petals,  4-10.  Ottrs  herbs  or  nearly  so, 
with  roses  ulured  or  whiUsh  fiouxrs,  and  tracts  of  many  small  UnjUu. 

66.  MIMOSA.  Calyx  commonly  minute  or  inconspicuous.  Corolla  of  4 or  6 inure 
or  lens  united  [minis.  Pod  flat,  oblong  or  linear:  when  ripe  the  valves  fall  out 
of  a persistent  slender  margin  or  frame  and  also  usually  break  up  into  one- 
seeded  joints. 

66.  SCI1RANKIA.  Calyx  minute.  Comlla  funnel-form,  the  6 petals  being  united 

up  to  the  middle.  Stamens  10.  Pod  rough-pricklv  all  over,  long  and  nar- 
row, splitting  lengthwise  when  ripe  into  4 parts. 

67.  1>KSM ANTHl'S.  Calyx  6-toothed.  Corolla  of  6 separate  petals.  Stamens 

6 or  10.  Pod  flat,  smooth,  linear  or  oblong,  2-valved,  no  persistent  margin. 

j 2.  Stamens  numerous,  or  more  than  10.  Ours  all  shrubs  or  trees. 

68.  ALBIZZIA.  Flowers  flesh-color,  rose-color,  or  nearly  white;  the  long  stamens 

tnonadelphou*  at  the  base.  Corolla  funnel-form,  the  5 petals  united  beyond 
the  middle.  Pod  flat  and  thin,  broadly  linear,  not  opening  elastically. 
Leave#  twice  pinnate. 

69.  ACACIA.  Flowers  yellow  or  straw-color:  the  stamens  separate  and  very 

munerons.  Corolla  of  4 or  5 separate  or  partly  united  small  petals.  Pod 
various. 
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1.  LUPINUS,  LUPINE.  (Old  Latin  name,  from  lupus,  a wolf,  becauso 
Lupines  were  thought  to  destroy  the  fertility  of  the  soil.) 

* Wild  species  of  Atlantic  States,  in  smuly  soil:  Jl.  in  spring.  21 

L.  per6nnis,  Wild  L.  Somewhat  hairy  ; with  erect  stem  1°- l A°  high, 
7-11  spatulato  oblong  or  oblanceolate  green  leaflets,  and  a long  raceme  of 
showy  purplish-blue  (rarely  pale)  flowers,  in  late  spring. 

L.  viilbsus,  One-leaved  L.  Silky-downy,  with  short  spreading  or 
ascending  stems,  oblong  or  lance-oblong  simple  leaves,  and  a dense  raceme  of 
blue,  purple,  or  rose-colored  flowers.  Near  the  coast,  from  North  Carolina  S. 

* * Cultivated  for  ornament : fl.  summer. 

L.  polyphyllus,  Many-leaved  L.,  is  the  principal  hardy  perennial 
species  of  the  gardens,  from  Oregon  and  California,  3°  - 4°  high,  rather  hairy, 
with  13-15  lanceolate  or  oblanceolate  leaflets,  and  a very  long  dense  raceme 
of  blue,  sometimes  purple,  variegated,  or  even  white  flowers,  in  June.  21 
L.  mutabilis,  cult,  as  an  annual,  from  South  America,  is  tall,  very  smooth 
throughout,  with  about  9 narrow-oblong  blunt  leaflets,  and  very  large  sweet- 
scented  violet-purple  flowers  (or  a white  variety),  with  yellow  and  a little  red 
on  the  standard. 

L.  densiflbrus,  of  California  (where  there  are  many  fine  Lupines),  l°-2° 
high,  is  well  marked  by  the  numerous  white  flowers  forming  distinct  and  sep- 
arate whorls  in  the  long  raceme,  (y) 

L.  albus,  of  Eu.,  which  the  ancients  cultivated  as  pulse,  has  the  several 
obovate-oblong  leaflets  smooth  above,  but  hairy  beneath,  white  flowers  alternate 
in  the  raceme,  and  large  smooth  pods,  (i) 

L.  hirsutus,  cult,  in  old  gardens,  from  Eu.,  is  clothed  with  soft  white 
hairs;  the  leaflets  spatulate-oblong ; flowers  in  loose  whorls  in  the  raceme,  blue, 
with  rose-color  and  white  varieties  ; pods  very  hairy.  (1) 

L.  lllteus,  the  old  Yellow  L.  of  the  gardens,  from  Eu.,  silky-hairy, 
rather  low  ; with  yellow  flowers  in  whorls  crowded  in  a dense  spike.  Q) 

2.  CROTAL  ARI  A,  RATTLEBOX.  (From  Greek  word  for  a rattle,  the 
seeds  rattling  in  the  coriaceous  inflated  pod.)  Native,  in  sandy  soil : fl.  yel- 
low, in  summer. 

C.  sagitt&lis.  Low,  3'  - 6'  high,  branching,  beset  with  rusty-colorcd 
spreading  hairs,  with  nearly  sessile  oval  or  lance-oblong  leaves,  and  2 or  3 flowers 
on  the  peduncle.  (T) 

C.  OV&lis.  Spreading,  rough  with  appressed  hairs ; leaves  short-pctioled, 
oval,  oblong,  or  lanceolate  ; peduncle  with  3-6  scattered  flowers.  21 

3.  GENISTA,  WOAD-WAXEN,  WIIIN.  (Celtic  word:  little  bush.) 

G.  tinetdria,  Dyer’s  W.  or  Green-weed.  Nat.  from  Eu.  in  sterile 

soil  E.,  especially  in  Mass. : low  and  undershrubby,  not  thorny,  with  lanceolate 
leaves,  and  bright  yellow  rather  small  flowers  somewhat  racemcd  at  the  end  of 
the  striate-angled  green  branches,  in  early  summer. 

4.  CYTISTJS.  (Ancient  Greek  name,  after  an  island  where  it  grows.) 
The  following  arc  the  only  species  generally  cultivated. 

C.  (or  Sarothftmnus)  scop&rius,  Scotch  Broom.  Shrub,  from 
Europe,  3°  -5°  high,  smooth,  with  long  and  tough  erect  angled  and  green 
brandies,  bearing  small  leaves,  the  lower  short-pctioled  and  with  3 obovnte 
leaflets,  the  upper  of  a single  sessile  leaflet,  and  in  the  axils  large  and  showy 
golden  yellow  flowers  on  slender  pedicels;  calyx  with  2 short  and  broad  lips; 
style  and  stamens  slender,  held  in  the  keel,  hut  disengaged  and  suddenly  start- 
ing upward  when  touched  (as  when  bees  alight  on  the  deflexed  keel),  the  style 
coiling  spirally  ; pod  hairy  on  the  edges.  Hardy  in  gardens  N. ; running  wild 
in  Virginia  : fl.  early  summer. 

Irish  Broom,  so’  called,  but  is  from  Portugal,  is  another  species,  not  hardy 
here.  Spanish  Broom  is  Spartium  junc bum,  of  another  genus. 

C.  Canari6nsis,  from  the  Canary  Islands,  is  cultivated  in  conservatories ; 
a shrub  with  crowded  slender  branches,  soft-hoary  leaves  of  3 very  small  obovate 
leaflets,  and  small  yellow  sweet-scented  flowers,  produced  all  winter. 
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6.  LABURNUM.  (Ancient  Latin  name.  Genus  separated  from  Cytisns 
from  the  different  appearauce,  and  the  seeds  destitute  of  strophiole  or  apj>end- 
age  at  the  scar.) 

L.  vulgAre,  Common  Laburnum.  Golpex-Chaix,  or  Bean-Trkpoil- 
Trke  of  Euro|ie.  Planted  for  ornament,  a low  tree,  with  smooth  green  Imrk, 
slender-petioled  leaves  of  3 oblong  leaflets  <2'-3'  long),  and  pretty  large  showy 
golden-yellow  flowers  hanging  in  long  racemes,  in  late  spring  ; pods  with  one 
thicker  edge. 

0.  TRIGONELLA.  (Old  name,  fsom  Greek  word  for  triangular,  from  the  • 
shape  of  the  corolla  or  the  seeds.)  Low  herbs.  T.  c.eiulea  is  the  plant 
nsed  in  Switzerland  tor  imparting  the  llavor  like  tluit  of  Melilot  U)  certain 
kinds  of  cheese.) 

T.  Foenuin-Gr tecum,  Fenugreek.  Occasionally  cult,  in  gardens,  in 
Europe  a forage  and  jiopulor  medicinal  plant,  strong-scented  ; with  wedge- 
oblong  leaHets,  one  or  two  nearly  sessile  smull  flowers  in  the  axils,  yellowish  or 
whitish  corolla,  and  a linear  long-poinuxl  and  somewhat  curved  pod  2' -4'  long, 
with  veiny  sides,  (i) 

7.  MEDICAGO,  MEDICK.  (The  old  name  of  Lucerne,  because  it  camo 
to  the  Greeks  from  Media .)  All  natives  of  the  Old  World  : a few  have  run 
wild  here.  FI.  all  summer. 

* Flowers  violet-purple  or  bluish.  V 

M.  satlva,  Lee  ERNE  or  Spanish  Trkkoii,.  Cultivated  for  green  fodder, 
especially  S. : stems  erect,  l°-2°  high,  from  a long  deep  root ; leaflets  obovato- 
oblong  ; racemes  oblong  ; pod  several-seeded,  linear,  coiled  about  2 turns. 

» * Flowers  yellow,  fi)  {*) 

M.  lupulina.  Black  Medu  k,  Nonesuch.  A weed  or  pasture  jdnnt,  in 
dry  or  sandy  fields,  Ac. : low,  spreading,  downy,  with  wedgc-ol>ovate  leaflets, 
roundish  or  at  length  oblong  heads  or  spikes  of  small  flowers,  and  little  kidney- 
shaped  1-seeded  pods  turning  black  when  ripe. 

M.  maeulAta,  Spotted  M.  Waste  sandy  places,  R.  & F,. : spreading  or 
trailing  ; with  broadly  inversely  heart-shaped  leaflets  marked  with  a dark  s|*>t, 
3-5-flowcred  peduncles,  and  a flat  pod  compactly  coiled  three  or  more  turns, 
its  thkkish  edge  besot  with  a double  row  of  curved  prickles. 

M.  denticillata,  like  the  last,  but  rarer,  with  pod  of  looser  coils,  sharp 
edge,  and  mostly  shorter  prickles. 

M.  SCUtell4ta,  Snail  Mkdick,  Beehive.  Cult,  occasionally  in  gardens 
for  its  curious  (sals,  w hich  are.  pretty  large,  coiled  up  like  a mail-shell,  in  many 
turns,  smooth  and  eveu. 

8.  MELILOTUS,  MELILOT,  SWEET  CLOVER.  (From  Greek 
words  for  hoary  and  Imus,  i.  e.  $nvfj  bAas : foliage  sweet-scented,  especially 
in  drying.)  Natives  of  the  Old  World  ; somewhat  cult,  in  gardens,  Ac.,  and 
running  wild  in  waste  or  cultivated  ground  : fl.  all  summer.  (T>  (i) 

M.  alba.  White  M.,  Bokhara  or  Tree  Clover.  Tall,  3° -6°  high, 
branching,  with  olwvatc  or  oblong  leaflets  tmncatcly  notched  at  the  end,  and 
loose  racemes  of  white  flowers.  Has  Ikx'd  cult,  for  green  fodder. 

M.  offlein&lis,  Yellow  M.  Less  tall,  2° -3°  high,  with  merely  blunt 
leaflets  and  yellow  flowers. 

9.  TRIFOLIUM,  CLOVER,  TREFOIL.  (Latin  name:  three  leaflets.) 

* Low,  insignificant  wnxh,  nat.  from  E'lrtgte  in  dry  waste  fiekls,  Arc.  n 
Flowers  at  How,  in  rouwl  heads,  produced  through  late  summer  and  autumn, 

reflernl  and  turning  chestnut-brown,  dry  awl  fsi/wry  with  age. 

T.  agrarium.  Yellow  Hop-O.  Smoothish,  6'-  12’  high,  with  obovate- 
ohloug  leaflets  all  nearly  sessile  on  the  end  of  the  petiole;  heads  rather  large. 

T.  procumbens,  Low  Hop-O.  Smaller,  spreading,  rather  downv,  the 
wedge-obovate  leaflets  notched  at  the  end,  the  middle  one  at  a littlu  dutanea 
from  the  others. 
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Flotvers  flesh-color  or  whitish  with  a purplish  spot,  in  a very  soft  silky  head. 

T.  arv6nse,  11  audit-foot  or  Stone  C.  Erect,  silky-downy,  especially 
the  oblong  or  at  length  cylindrical  grayish  heads  or  spikes,  the  corollas  almost 
concealed  by  the  plumose-silky  calyx  ; leaflets  narrow. 

* * Larger,  rose-red-flowered  Clovers,  cult,  from  Europe  for  fodder,  or  running 

wild : heads  thick  and  dense:  corolla  tubular,  withering  away  after  J lower- 
ing : flowers  sweet-scented,  in  summer.  fl 

T.  prat^nse,  Hun  C.  Stems  ascending;  leaflets  obovate  or  oval,  often 
notched  at  the  end  and  with  a pale  spot  on  the  face ; head  closely  surrounded 
by  the  uppermost  leaves. 

T.  medium,  Zigzag  C.,  with  a zigzag  stem,  more  oblong  entire  and 
spotless  leaves,  and  head  usually  stalked,  is  rare,  but  has  run  wild  E.,  and 
passes  into  the  last. 

* * * T/nc,  wild  Clovers , or  one  cult,  from  Europe,  with  spreading  or  running 

stems,  and  mostly  mile  or  white  flowers  ( remaining  and  turning  brownish  in 
failing)  on  pedicels,  in  round  umbels  or  heads,  on  slender  naked  peduncles: 
fl.  spring  and  summer. 

T.  refl6xum,  Buffalo  C.  Wild  S.  and  especially  W. : somewhat 
down  v,  with  ascending  stems  6'- 12'  high,  obovate-ohlong  finely-toothed  leaf- 
lets, heads  and  rose-red  and  whitish  flowers  fully  us  large  as  in  Bed  Clover, 
calyx-teeth  hairy,  and  pods  3 - 5-seeded.  (i)  ® 

T.  Stoloniierum,  Running  Buffalo  C.  Prairies  and  oak-openings 
W.  : like  the  last,  or  a variety  of  it,  but  some  of  the  steins  forming  runners, 
leaflets  broadly  obovate  or  inversely  heart-shaped,  flowers  barely  tinged  with 
purple,  and  pods  2-secded.  (J)  2/ 

T.  Carolinianum,  Carolina  C.  Fields  and  pastures  8. : a little  downy, 
spreading  in  tufts  5'-  10'  high,  with  small  inversely  heart-shaped  leaflets,  broad 
stipules,  and  small  heads,  the  purplish  corolla  hardly  longer  titan  the  lanceolate 
calyx-teeth,  fl 

T.  ripens,  White  C.  Fields,  &c.  everywhere,  invaluable  for  pasturage : 
smooth,  with  creeping  stems,  inversely  heart-shaped  leaflets,  long  and  slender 
petioles  and  peduncles,  narrow  stipules,  loose  umbel-like  heads,  and  white 
corolla  much  longer  than  the  slender  calyx-teeth,  fl 

10.  PETALOSTEMON,  PRAIRIE  CLOVER.  (Name  composed  of 

the  Greek  words  for  petal  and  stamen  combined.)  In  prairies,  pine-barrens,  &c- 

W.  and  S.  : flowers  never  yellow,  fl 

» Heads  crowded  in  a corymb,  leafy-bracted : fl.  late,  in  autumn. 

P.  corymbbsus.  In  southern  pine-barrens  ; 2°  high,  with  leaves  of  3-7 
filiform  leaflets,  and  white  flowers,  the  slender  teeth  of  calyx  becoming  plumose. 

* *■  Heads  or  mostly  s/iikes  single  terminating  stems : fl.  summer. 

P.  viol&eeus.  Prairies  W.  : smoothish  or  pubescent,  l°-2°  high,  with 
mostly  5 narrow-linear  leaflets,  a short  spike  even  when  old,  rose-purple  flowers, 
and  hoary  calyx. 

P.  earneus.  Dry  barrens  8. : smooth,  with  branching  stems,  5-7  linear 
leaflets,  long-pcduncled  short  spikes,  flesh-color  or  pale  rose  flowers,  and  gla- 
brous calyx. 

P.  C&ndidus.  Prairies  W.  & S.  : smooth,  2° -3°  high,  with  7-9  lan- 
ceolate or  linear-oblong  leaflets,  long-pcduncled  spikes,  with  uwn-pointed  bracts, 
and  white  flowers. 

There  are  besides  one  or  two  rarer  species  W.,  and  several  more  far  W.  & S. 

11.  DALEA.  (Named  for  an  English  botanist,  Thomas  Dale.)  There  are 

many  species  S.  \V.  beyond  the  Mississippi. 

D.  alopecuroides.  Alluvial  river  banks  W.  & S. ; with  erect  stem 
l°-2°  high,  smooth  leaves  of  many  linear-oblong  leaflets,  and  whitish  small 
flowers  in  a dUn.sc  silky  spike,  in  summer.  (1) 
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12.  AMORPHA,  P ALSE  INDIGO.  (Name,  amorphous,  want  in"  the 
ordinary-  form,  from  the  absence  of  four  of  the  petals.)  There  are  usually 
little  stipels  to  the  leaflets.  FI.  summer. 

A.  frutiedsa,  Common  A.  River-bank*  from  Penn.  S.  & W. ; a tall  or 
middle-sized  shrub,  smootliish,  with  petiuled  loaves  of  1 5 - 25  oval  or  oblong  leaf- 
lets, violet  or  purple  flowers  in  early  summer,  and  mostly  2-seedcd  pods. 

A.  herbicca  (blit  it  is  not  nn  herb)  of  low  pine-barrens  S-,  2°  - 4°  high, 
often  downy,  has  the  leaflets  more  rigid,  dotted,  and  crowded,  villous  calyx- 
teeth.  later  blue  or  white  flowers,  and  1 -needed  pods. 

A.  canbscens,  called  Lfai>-Pi,axt  ; in  prairies  and  on  rockv  banks  W. 
and  S.  W.  ; l°-3°  high,  hoary  with  soft  down,  with  sessile  leaves  of  29-51 
elliptical  leaflets,  smootliish  above  when  old,  violet-purple  flowers  in  late  summer, 
ami  1 -seeded  pods. 

13.  PSORALEA.  (Greek  word  for  seurfy,  from  the  itmghish  dots  or  glands 
on  the  leaves,  calyx,  &<■.)  Wild  S.  A W. : A.  early  summer,  violet,  bluish, 
or  almost  white.  2J. 

* Leaves  pinnahly  H-flJitJate,  i.  e.  the  sidedraflrts  a little  Mow  the  ajwr  of  the 
coinmui  jutiole,  or  the  up/iermost  of  a single  leaflet. 

P.  Onobrychis.  River-banks,  Ohio  to  Illinois  and  8.:  3° -5°  high, 
nearly  smooth,  with  lance-ovate  tajter-pointed  leaflets  3'  long,  small  flowers  in 
sliort-ped uncled  racemes  3'  - 6'  long  ; pods  rough  and  wrinkled. 

P.  melilotoides.  Dry  places,  W.  £ S.  : l°-2°  high,  somewhat  pubes- 
cent, slender,  with  lanceolate  or  lance-oblong  leaflets,  oblong  spikes  on  long 
peduncles,  and  strongly  wrinkled  pods. 

* * Leaves  digitate,  of  3-7  leaflet*. 

P.  Lupin611us.  Dry  pine-barrens  S. : smooth  and  slender,  with  5-7  very 
narrow  or  thrcad-shnfied  leaflets,  small  flowers  in  loose  racemes,  and  obliquely 
wrinkled  jatds. 

P.  tionbunda.  Prairies  from  Illinois  S.  W.  : hushy-branclied  ami  slen- 
der. 2° -4°  high,  somewhat  hoary  when  young,  with  3-5  linear  or  oUivate- 
oblong  much  dotted  leaflets,  small  flowers  in  short  paniclcd  racemes,  and  glan- 
dular-roughened  jtods. 

P.  can6scena.  Dry  barrens  S.  E.  IJushy-branched,  2°  high,  hoary- 
pnltescent,  with  3 (or  upper  leaves  of  single)  obovate  leaflets,  loose  racemes  of 
few  flowers,  and  a smooth  pod. 

P.  argophylla.  Prairies  N.  W.,  mostly  across  tlie  Mississippi,  widely 
branched.  l°-3®  high,  silvery  white  all  over  with  silky  hairs,  with  3-5  broiid- 
laneeolate  leaflets  and  spikes  of  rather  few  largish  flowers. 

P.  e»cul6ilta,  Pom  MB  Bi-anonf.  of  the  N.  W.  Vovngetirs ; the  turnip- 
shtqted  or  tuberous  ntealv  root  furnishing  a desirable  food  to  the  Indians  N.  W. : 
low  and  stout,  5'- 13*  high,  roughish  hairy,  with  5 lance-oblong  or  obovate 
leaflets,  a dense  oblong  spike  of  pretty  large  ()'  long)  flowers,  and  a hairy 
]ioiutcd  pod. 

14.  ONOBRYCHIS,  SAINFOIN.  (Name  from  Greek,  means  Asses- 
food.) 

O.  sativa,  Common  S.  Sparingly  ealt.  front  Europe  as  a fodder  plant, 
but  not  quite  hardy  N. ; herb  l°-2°  high,  with  numerous  oblong  small  leaf- 
lets, brown  and  thin  pointed  stipules,  and  spikes  of  light  pink  flowers  on  long 
nxillary  peduncles,  in  summer,  the  little  semicircular  pod  bordered  with  short 
prickles  or  teeth.  21 

15.  STYLOS  ANTHES,  PENCIL-FLOWER.  (Name  from  Greek 

words  for  column  and  flower,  the  ealvx  lieing  raised  on  its  stalk-like  base. 
The  application  of  the  popular  name  is  not  obvious.) 

S.  eliltior.  of  pine-barrens  front  New'  Jersey  and  Illinois  S.,  is  an  incon- 
spicuous low  herb,  in  tufts;  the  wiry  stems  downy  on  one  side;  leaflets  lan- 
ceolate, wdth  strong  straight  veins ; flowers  orange-yellow,  small,  in  little 
clusters  or  heads,  in  late  summer.  2J. 
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10.  LESPEDEZA,  BUSH-CLOVER.  (Named  for  Lespedez,  a Spanish 
Governor  of  Florida.)  All  grow  in  sandy  or  sterile  soil;  li.  late' summer 
and  autumu.  2J. 

* Native  species : stipules  rind  bracts  minute. 

+-  Flowers  in  close  spikes  or  heads  on  upright  (2° -4°  high)  simple  rigid  stems: 
corolla  cream-color  or  white  with  a purjde  spot,  about  the  length  of  the  silky- 
downy  calyx. 

L.  capitata.  Leaflets  ohlong  or  sometimes  linear,  silkv  beneath,  thiekish  ; 
peduncles  and  petioles  short ; flowers  iu  short  spikes  or  heads ; calyx  much 
longer  than  the  pod. 

L.  hirta.  Leaflets  roundish  or  oval,  hairy  or  downy ; petioles  and  pedun- 
cles slender ; spikes  becoming  rather  long  and  loose. 

■*”  ■*-  Flowers  violet-purple,  scattereil  or  in  open  panicles  or  dusters,  slender-fied un- 
cled, also  usually  some  more  fertile  ones,  mostly  without  petals,  in  small 
sessile  clusters. 

L.  violcteea.  The  commonest,  and  very  variable,  bushy-branching,  erect 
or  spreading,  with  leaflets  varying  from  oval  to  linear,  and  minutely  whitish- 
downy  beneath,  or  sometimes  silky  ; the  ordinary  flowers  loosely  pameled. 

L.  procumbens.  Soft-downy,  except  the  upper  surface  of  the  oval  or 
oblong  leaflets,  slender  and  trailing  ; peduncles  slender  and  fcw-llowcred. 

L.  ripens.  Smooth,  except  some  minute  and  scattered  close-pressed  hairs, 
very  slender,  prostrate  ; leaflets  obovate  or  oval  ( U long). 

* * Naturalized  in  States,  from  China  or  Ja/xin : stipules  ovate  or  lance-ovate, 

striate,  longer  than  the  very  short  petiole. 

L.  stri&ta.  Introduced  (more  than  25  years  ago)  in  some  unknown  way 
into  the  Southern  Atlantic  States,  now  rapidly  spreading  and  occupying  old 
fields  and  waste  places,  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  country,  lx'ing  greedily  fed 
upon  by  cattle ; it  is  low  and  spreading,  3'  - 10'  high,  much  branched,  almost 
smooth,  with  ohlong  or  wedge-oblong  leafiets  {'  - f long,  and  1 - 3 small  pur- 
plish flowers  almost  sessile  in  the  axils. 

17.  DESMODIUM,  TICK-TREFOIL.  (Name  from  Greek,  means  bound 
together,  from  the  connected  joints  of  the  pod.)  21  We  have  many  native 
species,  common  in  open  woods  and  copses  ; tl.  late  summer : the  following 
arc  the  more  common. 

§ 1.  Native  species : the  little,  joints  of  the  pod  adhere  to  clothing  or  to  the  coats  of 
animals  : flowers  sometimes  turning  greenish  in  withering. 

* Pod  raised  far  above  the  ealyx  on  a slender  stalk  of  its  men,  straightisli  on  the 

upper  margin,  divided  from  below  into  not  more  than  4 joints : flowers  in 
one.  long-stalked  naked  terminal  raceme  or  panicle : plants  smooth,  l°-3° 
high  : stipules  bristle-form. 

D.  nudiflbrum.  Flower-stalk  and  leaf-bearing  stem  rising  separately 
from  a common  root ; the  leaves  all  crowded  on  the  summit  of  the  latter,  and 
with  broadly  ovate  biuntish  leaflets,  pale  beneath. 

D.  acuminatum.  Flower-stalk  terminating  the  stem,  which  bears  a 
cluster  of  leaves;  the  large  leaflets  (4' -5'  long)  round-ovate  with  a tapering 
point,  or  the  end  one  blunter,  green  both  sides. 

* * Pod  little  if  at  all  raised  above  the  calyx. 

s-  Stems  erect,  3°  - G°  high : stipules  large,  ovate  or  lance-ovate  and  pointed, 
striate,  persistent,  the  bracts  similar  but  deciduous : fencers  large,  for  the 
genus  : racemes  panicle  el : jxids  oj  4-7  rhombic-oblong  joints,  each  joint 
about  4'  long. 

D.  cuspidktum.  Very  smooth,  with  n straight  stem,  lnnco-ovate  anil 
taper-pointed  leaflets  (3' -5'  long)  longer  than  the  common  petiole,  and  pod 
with  smoothisli  joints. 

D.  canbsccns.  Hnirv,  with  branching  stems,  pale  leaves  ; the  ovate 
biuntish  leaflets  about  the  length  of  the  common  petiole,  reticulated  beneath  and 
both  sides  ronghish  with  fine  close  pubescence  ; joints  of  pod  very  adhesive. 
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-t-  Stems  evert,  2°  - 6°  hiyh  : sti/m/es  and  bracts  mostly  airl-shajied,  small  ami 
inconspicuous  or  early  deciduous : racemes  panicted. 

c*  Common  petiole  slender : flowers  smallish  : joints  of  poll  3 - 5,  unequal-sided. 

D.  virldifl6rum.  Stem  and  lower  surface  of  the  broad  ovate  blunt  leaf- 
lets clothed  with  white  anti  soft-velvety  down.  Pine-barrens,  from  New  Jersey  S. 

D.  laevig&tum.  Stem  and  the  thickish  ovate  and  bluntish  leaflets  smooth 
or  nearly  so.  From  New  Jersey  S. 

D.  Dillenii.  Stem  and  the  oblong  or  oblong-ovate  bluntish  thin  leaflets 
finely  pubescent ; the  latter  2'  - 3'  long. 

D.  pamculhtum.  Smooth  or  nearly  so  throughout ; leaflets  lanceolate 
or  lance-oblong,  tapering  to  a blunt  point.  3'-  5'  long  ; panicle  Itxrac. 

D.  strictum.  Slender  sterna  smooth  Inflow,  above  and  the  narrow  panicle 
rough-glandular;  leaflets  linear,  blunt,  reticulated,  very  smooth,  l'-2'  long. 
From  New  Jersey  S. 

<-»  *-►  Common  jxiiole  eery  short. 

D.  Canad6nse.  Stem  hairy,  3° - 6‘  high,  leafy  np  to  the  panicle;  leaf- 
lets lnnce-ohlong,  blunt,  2' -3'  long;  racemes  dense,  the  pink-purtde  flowers 
larger  than  in  any  other,  fully  long ; bracts  large,  conspicuous  liefore  flower- 
ing. Chiefly  N.  & W. 

D.  sessilifdlium.  Stem  pnl>e«ccnt.  2° -4°  high  ; the  long  panicle  nukid  ; 
common  petiole  hardly  any ; leaflets  linear  or  linear-oblong,  blunt,  reticulated, 
rough  above,  downy  beneath  ; flowers  small.  Penn,  to  111.  & S. 

Stems  ascendirty  or  spreadiny,  1 0 - 3°  limy : stipules  and  bracts  awl- 
slui/usl  and  deciamms : / Kinicle  naked,  loose : flowers  small : /tod  if  2 or  3 
small  oral  or  roundish  joints. 

D.  rigidum.  The  largest  of  this  ■action,  with  rough-pubescent  stems 
sometimes  erect;  leaflets  ovate-oldong.  blunt,  thickish,  rongbish  and  reticulated, 
1 1 - 2 P long,  longer  than  the  common  petiole. 

D.  Cilice.  More  or  less  hnirv,  slender,  very  leafy  ; common  petiole  very 
short ; leaflets  round-ovate  or  oval,  thickish.  4'  - I'  long. 

D.  Mar ilandicum.  Smooth  or  nearly  bo,  slender ; leaflets  ovate  or 
roundish,  thin,  the  lateral  ones  about  the  length  of  the  slender  petiole  : other- 
wise like  the  preceding. 

+-  s-  ■*-  *-  Stems  rrdininy  or  prostrate : racemes  axillary  and  terminal. 

D.  line&tum.  Smoothish  ; stem  striate-angled  ; stipules  awl-shaped, 
deciduous;  leaflets  orbicular,  P or  less  in  length,  much  longer  than  the  common 
petiole  ; flowers  and  2 or  3 rounded  joints  of  the  pod  small.  Pine- barrens  from 
Maryland  S. 

D.  rotundifdlium.  Soft-hairy:  Stems  running 3° -5°  along  the  ground  ; 
leaflets  orbicular,  about  3'  long ; stipules  ovate,  striate,  tn|>er-pointed,  persist- 
ent ; flowers  and  the  3-5  rhombic-oval  joints  of  the  pod  rather  large. 

§ 2.  Exotic,  conservatory  sperirs. 

D.  g^rans,  of  East  Indies,  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  plants  known, 
is  readily  grown  as  a tender  annual : the  smooth  leaves  are  remarkable  for  their 
movements  ; the  end  leaflet  slowly  changing  position  with  the  light ; the  lateral 
one*,  very  much  smaller,  moving  pretty  rapidly  up  and  down,  in  elliptical 
sweeps,  through  the  day  when  the  temperature  is  abont  80°  Fahr. 

18.  JESCHYN6MENE,  SENSITIVE  JOINT -VETCH.  (From 

Greek  word  meaning  ashamed,  the  leaflets  of  some  species  l>eing  more  or  less 

sensitive  to  the  touch  in  the  manner  of  the  common  Sensitive  Plant.)  Sta- 
mens commonly  in  two  sets  of  5 each.  Pod  resembling  that  of  Desmodiuin. 

FI.  summer. 

M.  hispida.  Stem  rough-bristly,  2°-4°  high  ; leaflets  very  many,  broadly 
linear;  joints  of  the  bristly  pod  6-10,  nearly  square.  Low  grounds  from 
Penn.  S.  i; 

JE.  viscidula.  Stems  clamm  v-pnheseent,  slender,  spreading  on  the  ground  ; 
leaflet*  7-9.  olxivatc  ; joints  of  the  bristly  pod  2 or  3,  lm!f-orbicnl»r.  " Sandy 
shores  S.  (V) 
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19.  COHONILLA.  (Latin,  diminutive  of  corona,  a crown.)  Cult,  from 
Europe  for  ornament.  2/ 

C.  v&ria,  Pubcle  Co  ko  mill  a.  Hardy  herb,  spreading  from  underground 
running  shoots,  smooth,  2°  high,  with  15-21  obovate-oval  or  oblong  small 
leiitlets,  and  head-like  umbels  of  handsome  pink-purple  and  white  or  white  and 
lilac  flowers,  all  summer. 

C.  glabca,  Yellow  Sweet-scented  C.  Green-house  shrubby  plant, 
with  5-D  glaucous  obovate  or  olxtordate  leaflets,  tbe  terminal  largest,  ainl  head- 
like umbels  of  sweet-scented  yellow  flowers ; tbe  claws  of  the  petals  not 
lengthened. 

20.  ARACHIS,  PEANUT,  GROUND-NUT.  (Meaning  of  name  obscure.) 
A.  hypogsea,  the  only  common  species,  originally  from  South  America, 

cult.  S.  : the  nut-like  pods  familiar,  the  oily  fleshy  seeds  being  largely  eaten  by 
children,  cither  raw  or  roasted.  © 

21.  SESBANIA.  (Arabic  name  Sesban,  a little  altered.)  FI.  late  summer. 

S.  macrocarpa,  wild  in  swatnps  S.,  is  tall,  smooth,  with  linear-oblong 
leaflets,  few  flowers  on  a peduncle  shorter  than  the  leaves,  the  corolla  yellow 
with  some  reddish  or  purple,  followed  by  linear  narrow  hanging  pods  8' -12' 
long,  containing  many  seeds.  ® 

S.  vesic&ria  (or  GlottIdidm  Fi.oridXnum),  in  low  grounds  S.,  resem- 
bles the  preceding  in  foliage  and  small  yellow  flowers,  but  has  a broadly  oblong 
turgid  pod,  only  1'  or  2'  long,  pointed,  raised  above  the  calyx  on  a slender  stalk 
of  its  own,  only  2-secded,  the  seeds  remaining  enclosed  in  the  bladdery  white 
lining  of  the  pod  when  the  outer  valves  have  fallen.  ( i ) 

S.  grandiflbra  (or  AoXti  grandiflora),  a shrub  or  trec-likc  plant  of 
India,  run  wild  in  Florida,  occasionally  cult,  for  ornament  S.,  has  very  large 
flowers,  3'-4'  long,  white  or  red,  and  slender  hanging  pods  1°  or  so  long. 

22.  CARAGANA,  PEA-TREE.  (Tartar  name.)  Natives  of  Siberia 
and  China  : planted  for  ornament,  but  uncommon,  scarcely  hardy  N. 

C.  arborbscens.  Siberian  P.  Shrub  or  low  tree,  with  spiny  stipules, 
4-6  pairs  of  oval-oblong  downy  leaflets,  a soft  tip  to  the  common  petiole,  and 
.solitary  yellow  flowers,  in  spring. 

C.  fruteseens,  has  soft  stipules,  and  only  2 pairs  of  obovate  leaflets 
crowded  at  tbe  summit  of  the  petiole,  which  is  tipped  with  a spiny  point. 

C.  Chaml&gu,  Chinese  P.,  a low  or  spreading  shrub,  has  2 rather  dis- 
tant pairs  of  smooth  oval  or  oliovate  leaflets,  the  stipules  and  tip  of  the  petiole 
spiny. 

23.  INDIGOFERA,  INDIGO-PLANT.  (Name  means  producer  of  in- 
diyo.)  Ours  are  tall  perennials,  sometimes  with  woody  base,  and  numerous 
small  flowers  in  racemes,  of  S.  States,  in  dry  soil : fl.  summer. 

I.  Carolini&na.  Wild  from  North  Carolina  S.  : smoothish,  with  10-  15 
obovate  or  oblong  pale  leaflets,  racemes  longer  than  the  leaves,  flowers  soon 
brownish,  and  oblong  veiny  pods  only  2-seeded. 

I.  tinetbria.  This  and  the  next  furnish  the  indigo  of  commerce,  were 
cult,  for  that  purpose  8.,  and  have  run  wild  in  waste  places  : woody  at  base, 
with  7-15  oval  leaflets,  racemes  shorter  than  the  leaves,  the  dettexed  knobby 
terete,  pods  curved  and  several-seeded. 

I.  Anil  differs  mainly  in  its  flattish  and  even  pods  thickened  at  both  edges. 

24.  TEPHROSIA,  HOARY  PEA.  (From  Greek  word  meaning  hoary.) 
Native  plants,  of  dry,  sandy  or  barren  soil,  chiefly  S. : fl.  summer. 

* Stem  very  leafy  up  to  the  terminal  and  sessile  dense  raceme  or  panicle. 

T.  Virginittna.  Called  Catgut,  from  the  very  tough,  long  and  slender 
roots;  white  silky-downy,  with  erect  and  simple  stem  1°  - 2°  high,  1 7 - 29 
linear-oblong  leaflets,  pretty  large  and  numerous  flowers  yellowish-white  with 
purple,  and  downy  pods.  Common  N.  & S. 
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* * Stems  bmnrhinn,  often  s/nvadintf  or  decumbent : letters  sratternl : racemes  Ojt- 
posite  the  truces,  lonip/ieduHcled : Jlowers  fewer  tu*d  smaller : pubescence, 
mostly  yellowish  or  rusty. 

T.  spicata.  From  Delaware  S. : l°-2°  high,  loosely  soft-hairy,  with 
9-  15  wedge-oblong  or  obovate  leaflets,  and  6-10  rather  large  scattered  white 
and  purple  (lowers  in  the  raceme  or  spike. 

T.  hispidula.  From  Virginia  S. : low,  closely  pubescent  or  smoothish, 
with  1 1 - 15  oblong  small  leaflets,  the  lowest  pair  above  the  base  of  the  jietiole, 
and  2-4  small  reddish-purple  flowers. 

T.  ehrysopliylla.  From  .Georgia  S.  & W. : nearly  prostrate,  with  5-7 
wedge-obovate  leaflets,  smooth  alsm:  and  yellowish  silky  beneath,  the  lowust 
pair  close  to  the  stem  ; flowers  as  in  the  last. 

25.  ROBINIA,  LOCUST-TIIEE.  (Dedicated  to  two  early  French  bota- 
nists, liMn.)  Natives  of  Atlantic,  Middle,  and  Southern  Stales,  planted,  anti 
the  common  Locust  running  wild  N.  FI.  late  spring  and  early  summer. 

B.  Pseudachcia,  Common  L.  or  False  Acacia.  Tree  of  valuable 
timber,  with  naked  branchlets,  slender  and  loose,  hanging  racemes  of  fragrant 
white  flowers,  and  smooth  [tods. 

R.  visc68a,  Clammy  L.  Smaller  tree,  with  clammy  branches  and  stalks, 
very  short  prickles,  short  and  dense  racemes  of  faintly  rose-colored  scentless 
flowers,  and  rough  clammy  pods. 

R.  hispida.  Bristly  E.  or  Rose-Acacia.  Ornamental  shrub,  with 
branches  and  stalks  bristly,  broad  leaflets  tippet!  with  a long  bristle,  large  and 
showy  bright  rose-colored  flowers  in  dose  or  loose  racemes,  and  clammy-bristly 
j»ods. 

26.  COLUTEA,  BLADDE R-SEXVA.  (Derivation  of  name  olwcurc : 
the  English  name  refers  to  the  bladdery  pods  and  to  the  leaves  having  been 
used  as  a substitute  for  those  of  Senna.) 

C.  arbor6scens,  Common  B.  European  shrub,  planted  in  gardens,  with 
7-11  oval  anil  rather  truncate  leaflets,  a raceme  of  5-10  yellow  flowers,  in 
summer,  succeeded  by  the  large  very  thin-wailed  closed  pod*. " 

C.  cru6nta,  Okientai.  B.,  with  obovate  notched  leaflets,  fewer  flowers 
sa (Iron-colored  or  reddish,  and  jtods  opening  by  a little  slit  before  they  are  ri]»e, 
is  scarcely  hardy  N. 

27.  ASTRAGALUS,  MILK-VETCH.  (Old  Greek  name  of  the  ankle- 
bone  and  of  some  leguminous  plant;  application  and  meaning  uncertain.) 
Very  many  native  species  west  of  the  Mississippi. 

A.  Canadensis.  River-banks,  the  only  widely  common  species ; rather 
coarse,  l°-4°  high,  slightly  pubescent,  with  leaves  of  numerous  leaflets,  long 
dense  spikes  of  greenish  cream-colored  flowers,  in  summer,  followed  by  small 
and  coriaceous  ovoid  taxis,  completely  divided  by  a longitudinal  partition.  11 
A.  Codperi.  Gravelly  shores  N.  &,  W.  : resembles  the  foregoing,  hut 
smoother,  l°-2°  high,  with  small  white  flowers  in  a short  spike,  and  inflated 
ovoid  p<xls  about  1'  long,  thin-walled,  ami  not  divided  internally ; fl.  in  early 
summer.  11 

A.  gibber,  Pine-barrens  S.  : nearly  smooth,  2°  high,  with  very  many 
oblong-linear  small  leaflets,  loosely  many-flowered  spikes  of  w hite  flowers,  in 
spring,  succeeded  by  oblong  curved  and  flattish  2 -celled  jxxls.  11 

A.  caryocarpus,  Ground  Plum  of  the  Western  r oytu/enrs,  so  called  from 
the  fruit,  which  is  of  the  size  and  shape  of  a small  plum,  and  fleshy,  but  becom- 
ing dry  and  corky,  very  thick-walled,  2-celled  : the  plant  low,  smoothish,  with 
many  ■‘•mall  narrow  uhlong  leaflets,  and  short  racemes  or  spikes  of  violet-purple 
or  nearly  white  flowers,  in  spring : common  along  the  Upper  Mississippi  and 
W.  and  S.  on  the  plains.  H 

A.  villbsus.  Pine-barren*  S.  : low  and  spreading,  loosely  hoary-hairy, 
wiih  abont  1.3  oblong  leaflets  notched  at  the  end,  u short  and  dense  raceme  or 
spike  of  small  yellowish  flowers,  in  spring,  nnd  an  oblong  3-angled  curved  and 
soft-hairy  jsxl,  its  cavity  not  divided.  11 
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23.  WISTARIA.  (Named  for  Prof.Wistar  of  Philadelphia.)  Veryoma- 
mental  woody  twiners  : d.  spring. 

W.  frut6scens,  American  W.  Wild  along  streams  W.  and  S.,  and 
cult,  for  ornament;  soft -downy  when  young,  with  9-15  lance-ovate  leaflets, 
a dense  raceme  of  showy  hlue-jmrple  flowers,  the  calyx  nnrrowish,  wing-petals 
each  with  one  short  and  one  very  long  appendage  at  the  biuse  of  the  blade,  and 
a smooth  ovary. 

W.  Sinensis,  Chinese  W.  Cult,  from  China  or  Japan,  barely  hardy  in 
New  England,  faster  growing  (sometimes  20°  in  a season)  and  higher  climbing 
than  the  other,  with  longer  and  more  pendent  racemes,  wing-petals  appendaged 
on  one  side  only,  and  a downy  ovary.  Often  flowering  twice  in  the  season. 

29.  APIOS,  GROUND-NUT,  WILD  BEAN.  (Name  front  Greek  word 
for  />ear,  from  the  shape  of  the  tubers.)  % 

A.  tuber6sa.  Wild  ill  low  grounds  ; subterranean  shoots  bearing  strings 
of  edible  farinaceous  tubers  l'-2'  long;  stems  slender,  rather  hairy  ; leaflets 
ovate-lanceolate  ; flowers  brownish-purple,  violet-scented,  crowded  in  short  and 
thick  racemes,  in  late  summer  and  autumn. 

30.  ERYTHRINA.  (From  Greek  word  for  red,  which  is  the  usual  color 
of  the  flowers.) 

E.  herb&cea.  Wild  in  sandy  soil  near  the  eoast  8. ; sending  up  herba- 
ceous stems  2° -4°  high  from  a thick  woody  root  or  base,  some  leafy,  the  leaf- 
lets broadly  triangular-ovate  ; others  nearly  leafless,  terminating  in  a long  erect 
raceme  of  narrow  scarlet  flowers,  of  which  the  straight  and  folded  lanceolate 
standard  (2'  long)  is  the  only  conspicuous  part ; seeds  scarlet : H.  spring. 

E.  Crista-galli.  Cult,  ill  conservatories,  from  Brazil ; with  a tree-like 
trunk,  oval  or  oblong  leaflets,  and  loose  racemes  of  crimson  large  flowers,  the 
keel  as  well  as  the  broad  spreading  standard  conspicuous,  the  rudimentary  wings 
hidden  in  the  calyx. 

31.  PHASEOLTJS,  BEAN,  KIDNEY  BEAN.  (An  ancient  name  of 
the  Bean.)  FI.  summer  and  autumn. 

* Native  species,  small-fowered. 

P.  per6nnis.  Front  Connecticut  and  Illinois  S.  in  woody  places;  slender 
stems  climbing  high  ; leaflets  roundish-ovate,  short-pointed  ; racemes  long  and 
loose,  often  paniclcd ; flowers  small,  purple;  pods  drooping,  scimitar-shaped, 
few-seeded.  11 

P.  diversifdlius.  Sandy  shores,  &c. : spreading  on  the  ground,  with 
rough  hairy  stems,  ovate  entire  or  commonly  3-lobed  or  angled  leaflets,  pedun- 
cles twice  the  length  of  the  leaves,  bearing  a small  cluster  of  purplish  or  at  length 
greenish  flowers,  and  linear  nearly  terete  straight  pods,  ri; 

P.  h61volus.  Sandy  soil,  from  New  Jersey  and  Illinois  S.  ; more  slen- 
der than  the  preceding,  sometimes  twining  a little,  with  the  ovate  or  oblong 
leaflets  entire  or  obscurely  angled,  peduncles  several  times  surpassing  the  leaves, 
flowers  pale  purple,  and  pods  narrower.  11 

P.  pailClfldrus.  River-banks  W.  & 8.  : spreading  over  the  ground,  also 
twining  more  or  less,  slender,  pubescent,  with  small  oblong-lanceolate  or  linear 
leaflets,  few  and  small  purplish  flowers  on  a short  peduncle,  the  keel  merely 
•incurved,  and  the  straight  flat  pod  only  1'  long,  (I) 

* * Exotic  sjiecies,  cultivated  mainly  for  food,  all  with  ovate  pointed  leaflets.  <T) 

P.  vulg&ris,  Common  Kidney,  Strino,  and  Pole  Bean.  Twining, 
with  racemes  of  white  or  sometimes  dull  purplish  or  variegated  flowers  shorter 
than  the  leaf,  linear  straight  pods,  and  tumid  seeds.  Many  varieties,  among 
which  may  be  reckoned  the  next. 

P.  n&nus,  Dwarf  or  Field  Bean  ; low  and  bushy,  not  twining;  seeds 
very  tumid. 

P.  lun&tus,  Lima  Bean,  Sieva  B„  &e.  Twining,  with  racemes  of 
small  greenish-white  flowers  shorter  than  the  leaf,  and  broad  and  curved  or 
bcimitar-shaped  pods,  containing  few  large  and  fiat  seeds. 
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P.  multiflbrus,  Spanish  Bean,  Scarlet  Wi  nner  when  red-flowered; 
twining  high,  with  the  showy  flowers  bright  scarlet,  or  white,  or  mixed,  in 
ped  uncled  racemes  surpassing  the  leaves  ; pods  broadly  linear,  straight  or 
a little  curved  ;•  seeds  large,  tumid,  white  or  colored. 

* * * Exotic  species,  cultivated  in  greenhouses  for  ornament.  2/ 

P.  Carac&lla,  Snail-Flower.  Stem  twining  extensively,  rather  woody 
below,  from  a tuberous  root;  leaflets  rhombic-ovate,  taper-pointed  ; racemes 
longer  thau  the  leaf;  flowers  showy,  2'  long,  white  and  purple,  the  standard  as 
well  as  the  very  long-snouted  keel  spirally  coiled,  giving  somewhat  the  appear- 
ance of  a snail-shell. 

32.  DOLICHOS,  BLACK  BEAN,  &c.  (Old  Greek  name  of  a Bean, 
■ meaning  elongated,  perhaps  from  the  tall-climbing  stems.) 

D.  Lablab,  Egyptian  or  Black  Bean,  cult,  from  India,  for  ornament 
and  sometimes  for  food,  is  a smooth  twiner,  with  elongated  racemes  of  showy 
violet,  purple,  or  white  flowers,  1'  long,  and  thick  and  broadly  oblong  pointed 
pods  ; seeds  black  or  tawny  with  a white  scar.  i 

D.  8in6nsis,  China  Bean,  var.  melanophth&lmus,  Black  evi  i> 
Bean,  with  long  peduncles  bearing  only  2 or  .1  (white  or  pale)  flowers  at  the 
end,  the  beans  (which  are  good)  white  with  a black  circle  round  the  scar,  is 
occasionally  met  with. 

33.  GALACTIA,  MILK-PEA.  (From  a Greek  word  for  m/%,  which 
these  plants  are  not.)  There  are  several  other  species  in  the  Southern  At- 
lantic States  ; a rare  one  has  pinnate  leaves.  FI.  summer.  2/ 

G.  glabella.  Sandy  soil  from  New  Jersey  S.  : prostrate,  nearlv  smooth, 
with  rather  rigid  ovate-oblong  leaflets,  their  upjier  surface  shining,  a few  rather 
large  rose-purple  flow  ers  on  a peduncle  not  exceeding  the  leaves,  and  a 4 - 6- 
seeded  at  length  smoothish  jsxl. 

G.  mbllis.  Sandy  barrens,  from  Maryland  S. : spreading,  seldom  tw  ining, 
soft-downy  and  hoary,  even  to  the  8 - 10- seeded  pod ; racemes  long-peduneled, 
many-flowered ; leaflets  oval. 

34.  AMPHICARPJEA,  TIOG-PF.A-NUT.  (Name  from  Greek  words 
meaning  double-fruited,  alluding  to  the  two  kinds  of  pod.)  2/ 

A.  mODOlca.  A slender  much-branched  twiner,  with  brownish-hairy 
stems,  leaves  of  3 rhombic-ovate  thin  leaflets,  and  numerous  small  purplish 
flowers  in  clustered  drooping  racemes,  besides  the  more  fertile  subterranean 
ones ; the  turgid  pods  of  the  latter  hairy  : herbage  greedily  fed  upon  by  cattle  : 
A.  late  summer  and  autumn. 

35.  CENTROSEMA,  SPURRED  BUTTERFLY-PEA.  (Name  from 
Greek  words  meaning  spurred  slum  hud.)  21 

C.  Virgini&num.  Sandy  woods,  chiefly  S. : trailing  and  low  tw  ining, 
slender,  roughish  with  minute  hairs ; leaflets  varying  from  ovute-oblong  to 
linear,  very  veiny,  shining  ; the  1 -4-flowered  peduncles  shorter  than  the  leaves ; 
the  showy  violet-purple  flowers  1'  or  1 fr1  long,  in  summer. 

30.  CTjITORIA,  BUTTERFLY-PEA.  (Derivation  obscure.)  21 

C.  Mari&na,  our  only  species,  in  dry  ground  from  New  Jersey  S. : smooth, 
with  erect  or  slightly  twining  stem  (1°  — 3°  high),  ovate-oblong  leaflets  pale 
beneath,  very  showy  light  blue  flowers  2'  long,  single  or  2-3  together  on  a 
short  jteduncle,  and  a few-seeded  straight  pod  ; fl.  summer. 

37.  HARDENBERGIA.  (Named  for  an  Austrian  botanist.)  Austra- 
lian plants.  21 

II.  monoph^lla,  a choice  greenhouse  plant,  has  leaves  of  a single  ovate 
or  lanceolate  leaflet  2'  or  3'  long,  mid  slender  racemes  of  small  violet-purple 
flowers  ; whole  plant  smaoth. 
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38.  KENNEDYA.  ("Samed  for  a distinguished  English  florist.)  Aus- 
tralian plants,  of  choice  cultivation  in  conservatories.  21 

K.  rubicunda,  is  hairy,  free-climbing,  with  3 ovate  leaflets,  and  2-4- 
flowered  peduncles,  the  dark  red  or  crimson  flowers  over  1'  long. 

39.  RIIYNCHOSIA.  (Name  from  the  Greek,  means  beaked,  of  no  ob- 
vious application.)  Chiefly  Southern  : fl.  summer.  2/ 

R.  tomentbsa.  Low,  soft-downy,  in  several  varieties,  erect,  spreading,  or 
the  taller  forms  twining  more  or  less,  with  one  or  three  round  or  sometimes 
oblong-oval  leaflets,  and  clusters  or  racemes  of  small  yellow  flowers.  Dry  sandy 
soil,  from  Maryland  S. 

R.  galaetoides.  Bushy-branched,  2° -4°  high,  not  at  all  disposed  to 
twine,  minutely  pubescent,  with  3 small  and  rigid  oval  leaflets,  hardly  any. 
common  petiole,  and  scattered  flowers  in  the  upper  axils,  the  standard  reddish 
outside.  Dry  sand-ridges,  from  Alabama  S. 

40.  PISUM,  PEA.  (The  old  Greek  and  Latin  name  of  the  Pea.)  © 

P.  sativum,  Common  Pea.  Cult,  from  the  Old  World:  smooth  and 
glaucous,  with  very  large  leafy  stipules,  commonly  2 pairs  of  leaflets,  branching 
tendrils,  and  peduncles  bearing  2 or  more  large  flowers;  corolla  white,  bluish, 
purple,  or  party-colored  ; pods  rather  fleshy. 

41.  LATHYRUS,  VETCIILING.  (Old  Greek  name.)  Some  species 
closely  resemble  the  Pea,  others  arc  more  like  Vetches.  El.  summer. 

* Cult,  from  Eu.,  for  ornament : stem  and  petioles  wing-margined : leaflets  one  jxiir. 

L.  odor&tus,  Sweet  Pea.  Stem  more  or  less  roughish-hairy ; leaflets 
oval  or  oblong ; flowers  2 or  3 on  a long  peduncle,  sweet-scented,  white  with 
the  standard  rose-color,  or  purple,  with  varieties  variously  colored.  © 

L.  latifblius,  Eveblasting  1’ea.  Smooth,  climbing  high  ; stems  broadly 
winged  ; leaflets  oval,  with  parallel  veins  very  conspicuous  beneath ; flowers 
numerous  in  a long-pcduucled  raceme,  pink-purple,  also  a white  variety,  scent- 
less. 2J. 

* * Native  species : stems  wingless  or  merely  margined : leaflets  2-8  pairs.  2, L 
L.  maritimus,  Beach  Pea.  Sea-shore  of  New  England  especially  N., 
and  along  the  Great  Lakes  : about  1°  high,  leafy',  smooth,  with  stipules  nearly 
as  large  as  the  8-  IG  oval  crowded  leaflets,  and  the  peduncle  bearing  G-  10  rather 
large  purple  flowers. 

L.  venbsus.  Shady  banks  W.  & S. : climbing,  with  10-17  more  scattered 
ovate  or  oblong  leaflets,  often  downy  beneath,  small  and  slender  stipules,  and 
peduncles  bearing  many  purple  flowers. 

L.  ochroleiicus.  Hillsides  and  banks  N.  & W.  : slender  stems  l°-3° 
high  ; the  leaflets  6-8,  glaucous,  thin,  ovate  or  oval,  larger  than  the  leafy 
stipules  ; peduncles  bearing  several  rather  small  yellowish-white  flowers. 

L.  palustris.  Swamps  and  wet  grounds  N.  & W.  : low,  l°-2°  high, 
with  margined  or  slightly  winged  stems,  small  lanceolate  stipules,  4-8  leaflets 
varying  from  linear  to  oblong,  and  peduncles  bearing  3-5  rather  small  purple 
flowers. 

Var.  myrtifblius,  common  W.  & S.,  usually  appears  very  distinct,  climb- 
ing 2°  - 4°  high,  with  oblong  or  oval  leaflets,  larger  and  more  leal-like  upper 
stipules,  and  paler  flowers. 

42.  VICIA,  VETCH,  TARE.  (The  old  Latin  name  of  the  genus.) 

§ 1.  flowers  several  or  many  on  a slender  peduncle,  in  spring  or  summer:  ]>od 
several-seeded:  wild  species  in  low  ground,  l°-4  ° high.  21 
* Peduncle  4 - 8 -flowered : plant  smooth. 

V.  Americ&na.  Common  N.  & W. ; with  10-  14  oblong  and  very  blunt 
veiny  leaflets,  and  purplish  flowers  over  P long. 

V’.  acutif61ia.  Near  the  coast  S. ; with  about  4 linear  or  oblong  leaflets, 
and  small  blue  or  purplish  flowers. 
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* # Peduncle  bearing  very  many  small  soon  re  flexed  flowers. 

V.  Caroliniina.  Smoothish;  with  8-24  oblong  blunt  leaflets,  and  small 
white  or  purplish-tipped  flowers  rather  loose  or  scattered  in  the  slender  raceme. 

V.  Cracea.  Only  N.  & W.,  rather  downy;  with  20-24  lance-oblong 
mucronate-pointed  leaflets,  and  a dense  spite  o i blue  flowers  (nearly  long) 
turning  purple. 

§ 2.  Flowers  1 - 5 on  a slender  peduncle,  in  summer  or  spring,  very  small : leaf- 
lets oblung-linear,  4-8  pairs : pod  Mong,  only  2 - 4-seedetf:  slender  and 
delicate  European  plants,  run  wild  in  fields  anil  waste  jdaces.  ( i) 

V.  tetrasp^rma.  leaflets  blunt ; corolla  whitish  ; pod  4-seed ed,  smooth. 
V.  hirsuta.  leaflets  truncate  ; corolla  bluish  ; pod  2-seeded,  hairy. 

§ 3.  Flowers  single  or  few  and  sexsile  or  short-pednnded  in  the  axil  of  the  leaves, 
pretty  large : }sxi  several-seeded : stem  simple,  low,  nut  climbing.  © 

V.  sativa,  Common  Vetch  or  Tare.  Sometimes  cult,  far  fodder,  from 
the  Old  World,  run  wild  in  some  tields  : somewhat  hairy,  with  10-  14  leaflets 
varying  from  oblong  or  obovate  to  linear,  and  notched  and  mneronnte  at  the 
apex  ; flowers  mostly  in  jtairs  and  sessile,  violet-purple  ; seeds  tumid. 

V.  Faba,  Bean  of  England,  Windsor  or  Horse-Bean.  Cult,  from  the 
Old  World  for  the  edible  beans  (which  are  not  much  fancied  in  this  country, 
where  we  have  better)  : smooth,  with  stout  erect  stem  l°-2°  high,  crowded 
leaves  of  2 - 6 oblong  leaflets  ( 1 - 3'  long),  a mere  rudiment  of  a tendril,  and 
axillary  clusters  of  white  flowers  haring  a black  spot  on  each  wing;  pod  thick 
and  fleshy,  2'  - 3'  long ; seeds  oval,  flattened,  large. 

43.  LENS,  LENTIL.  (Classical  Latin  name.  The  shape  of  the  seed  gave 
the  name  to  the  glass  lens  for  magnifying.)  ij 

L.  escul6nta,  Common  Lentii.,  of  Europe,  cult,  for  fodder  and  for  the 
seeds,  but  rarely  with  us:  slender  plant,  barely  1°  high,  resembling  a Vetch, 
with  several  pairs  of  oldong  leaflets  (J  long),  2 or  3 small  white  or  purplish 
flowers  on  a slender  jieduncle,  and  a small  broad  pod,  containing  2 orbicular 
shurp-etlged  ( lens-shaped)  seeds,  which  are  generally  yellowish  or  brownish, 
a sorry  substitute  for  beans,  but  good  for  soup. 

44.  CtCER,  CHICK-PEA.  (An  old  Latin  name  for  the  Vetch.)  ® 

C.  ariettnura,  Common  C.,  of  the  Old  World,  called  Coffee-Pea  at  the 
West,  there  cult,  for  its  seeds,  which  arc  used  for  coffee : their  shape  gave  the 
specific  name,  I icing  likened  to  the  head  of  a sheep  : plant  9' -20'  high,  covered 
with  soft  glandular  acid  hairs  ; leaves  of  8-12  wedge-obovate  serrate  leaflets; 
jx-dunele  bearing  one  small  whitish  flower,  succeeded  by  the  turgid  small  pod. 

45.  CHORIZEMA.  ( A fanciful  name  of  Greek  derivation. ) H 

C.  illcifblia,  Holly-leaved  C.  Oreenhouse-plant  from  Australia,  bushy, 
with  lance-oblong  leaves  cut  into  strong  spiny  teeth  or  lobes,  and  racemes  of 
small  copper-colored  flowers,  the  wings  redder. 

40.  BAPTISIA,  FALSE  INDIGO.  (From  Greek  word  meaning  to  dye, 
these  plants  yielding  a poor  sort  of  indigo. ) Foliage  of  most  species  turning 
blackish  in  drying:  nearly  all  grow  in  sandy  or  gravelly  dry  soil : fl.  spring 
and  early  summer.  51 

* Flowers  yellow. 

B.  perfoli&ta.  Low  and  spreading,  smooth  and  glaucous,  with  simple 
round-ovate  leaves  surrounding  the  stem  (perfoliate,  probably  answering  to 
united  stipules),  and  single  small  flowers  in  their  axils  ; pod  small  and  globular. 
Carolina  ami  Georgia. 

B.  tinetbria,  Common  or  Wild  Falhk-Tnuioo.  Pale  or  glaucous, 
smooth,  bushy,  2°  high,  with  3 small  wedge-obovate  leaflets,  hardly  unv  com- 
mon petiole,  minute  deciduous  stipules,  few-flowered  racemes  terminating  the 
branches,  amt  small  globular  jkxIs. 
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B.  lanceol&ta.  Downy  when  young,  spreading,  with  3 thickish  blunt  leaf- 
lets varying  from  lanceolate  to  oltovate,  a very  short  common  petiole,  small  de- 
ciduous stipules,  and  rather  large  flowers  solitary  in  the  axils  and  in  short  ter- 
minal racemes,  the  |*>d  globular  and  slender-|x>inted.  Common  8.  & S.  W. 

B.  villdsa.  Minutely  downy,  with  stout  stems  2°  high,  3 spatulate-oblong 
or  wedge-ohovate  leaflets,  becoming  smooth  above,  a very  short  common  petiole, 
stipules  more  or  less  persistent,  and  many-flowered  racemes  of  large  flowers 
on  slender  pedicels ; the  pod  minutely  downy,  oblong,  taper-poiuted.  Prom 
Carolina  S.  W. 

* * Flowers  white,  in  the  first  cream-color : leaves  all  of  3 leaflets  varying  from 
wedge-ohovate  to  oblanceotale,  and  flowers  in  long  racemes  terminating  the 
branches. 

B.  leucophaea.  Low  and  spreading,  l°high,  soft-hairy,  with  persistent 
large  and  leaf-like  bracts  and  stipules,  reclined  one-sided  racemes  of  cream- 
colored  large  (1'  long)  flowers  on  slender  pedicels,  and  hoary  ovate  pods.  Open 
woods,  chiefly  W. 

B.  alba.  Smooth,  2°  -3°  high,  with  slender  widely  spreading  branches, 
slender  petioles,  minute  deciduous  stipules  and  bracts,  loose  erect  or  spreading 
long-peauncled  racemes  of  small  flowers  (J'-J'  long),  and  cylindrical  pods. 
From  Virginia  S. 

B.  leuc&ntha.  Smooth  and  glaucous,  stout,  3°  - 5°  high,  with  spreading 
branches,  rather  short  petioles,  the  lanceolate  stipules  and  bracts  deciduous, 
erect  long  racemes  of  large  (1'  long)  flowers,  and  oval-oblong  pods  2'  long, 
raised  on  a stalk  fully  twice  the  length  of  the  cal  vx.  Alluvial  soil,  from  Ohio 
W.  & S. 

* * * Flowers  blue:  leaves  of  3 leaflets  as  in  the  foregoing. 

B.  austl'illis.  Smooth  and  stout,  pale,  erect,  2°  - 3°  high,  with  oblong- 
wedge-shaped  leaflets,  lanceolate  and  rather  persistent  stipules  as  long  as  the 
short  petiole,  erect  racemes  of  pretty  large  (nearly  1'  long)  flowers  on  short 
pedicels,  and  oval-oblong  pods  2'  - 3'  long,  on  a stalk  of  the  length  of  the 
calyx. 

47.  THERMOPSIS.  (From  Greek  words  meaning  that  the  plants  resem- 
ble the  Lupine.)  Flowers  yellow.  If 

T.  mbllis.  Wild  in  open  woods  from  N.  Carolina  S. : downy,  1°  - 2°  high, 
with  spreading  branches,  3 obovate-oblong  leaflets,  oblong-ovate  leafy  stipules, 
some  of  them  as  long  as  the  short  petioles,  and  long  narrow-linear  spreading 
pods  short-stalked  in  the  calyx:  fl.  spring.  (There  are  two  other  species  in  the 
Southern  Alleghenies.) 

T.  fab&eea,  which  is  erect  with  oval  leaflets  and  upright  pods,  is  sparingly 
cult,  from  Siberia,  and  wild  in  N.  W.  America. 

48.  CLADRASTIS,  YELLOW-WOOD.  (Meaning  of  name  obscure, 
perhaps  from  Greek  for  brittle  branches.) 

C.  tinetbria  (also  named  VikcTlia  li'tea),  native  of  rich  woods  from 
E.  Kentucky  S.,  planted  for  ornament,  one  of  the  very  handsomest  and  neatest 
of  ornamental  trees;  with  light  yellow  wood,  a close  bark  like  that  of  Beech, 
leaves  of  7-11  parallel-veined  oval  or  ovate  leaflets  f.3'-4'  long  and  smooth,  as 
is  the  whole  plant),  and  ample  hanging  panicles  (1°  or  more  long)  of  pretty, 
delicately  fragrant,  cream-white  flowers,  terminating  the  branchlets  of  the  season, 
in  May  or  June. 

49.  SOPHORA.  (An  Arabic  name  altered.)  There  is  a wild  herbaceous 
species  beyond  the  Mississippi,  a low  shrubby  one  on  the  coast  of  Florida, 
and  a tree  in  Arkansas  and  Texas  which  in  its  fleshy  jointed  pod  and  in  ap- 
pearance much  resembles  the  following  : — 

S.  Japbnica,  Japan  S.  Planted  for  ornament,  hardy  to  New  England  ; 
tree  20°  - 30°  high,  with  greenish  bark,  11-13  oval  or  oblong  acute  smooth 
leaflets,  anil  loose  panicles  of  cream-white  flowers,  terminating  the  branches  at 
the  end  of  summer,  the  fruit  a string  of  fleshy  1 -seeded  joints. 
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60.  CERCIS,  RED-BUD,  JUDAS-TREE.  (Ancient  name  of  the  ori- 
ental species  : the  English  name  from  the  old  uotiou  that  this  was  the  tree 
whereon  Judas  hanged  himself.) 

C.  Canadensis,  American  Red-bud.  Wild  from  New  York  S.  (but 
probably  not  in  Canada  as  the  name  implies)  : a small,  handsome  tree,  orna- 
mental in  spring,  when  the  naked  branches  are  covered  with  the  small  but  very 
numerous  flowers,  of  the  color  of  peach-blossoms  or  redder ; the  rounded  leaves 
are  somewhat  pointed,  and  the  pods  scarcely  stalked  m the  calyx. 

C.  Siliquastrum,  European  R.  or  Judas-Tree.  Barely  hardy  N., 
except  as  a shrub  ; has  larger  flowers,  pod  raised  out  of  the  calyx  on  a short 
stalk,  and  almost  kidney-shaped  leaves.  A seeming  variety  of  this  inhuhits 
Texas  and  California.  ' 

61.  CASSIA,  SENNA.  (Aneient  name,  of  obscure  meaning.)  Tbe  follow- 
ing all  wild  species,  the  first  sometimes  cult,  in  country  gardens,  and  the 
leaves  used  in  place  of  trne,  oriental  Senna.  FI.  summer,  in  all  ours  yellow. 

§ 1,  Smooth  kerbs,  in  rich  or  alluvial  toil,  u'ith  rather  large  leaflets,  deeiduons 
stipules,  flowers  in  short  axillary  racemes  or  crouded  in  a panicle,  and  the 
10  stamens  uneepml,  some  of  the  upper  anthers  imperfect. 

C.  Marilandica,  Wild  Senna.  The  only  common  sort  at  the  north, 
8° -4°  high,  with  6-9  pairs  of  narrow -oblong  blunt  and  mummate  leaflets, 
a rlub-slmjied  gland  on  tnc  common  petiole  near  tbe  base,  hri>:ht  yellow  petals 
often  turning  whitish  when  old,  blackish  anthers,  and  linear  flat  (at  first  hairy) 
pods.  11 

C.  oecidentalis,  Western  S.  or  Styptic- Weed.  Common  S.,  nnt. 
from  South  America:  l°-5°  high,  with  4-6  pairs  of  lance-ovate  acute  leaf- 
lets, a globular  gland  on  the  base  of  the  petiole,  and  narrow  linear  smooth  pods 
y long.  (D 

C.  obtusifdlia.  From  Blinois  and  Virginia  8. ; with  2 or  3 pairs  of  oh- 
ovute  leaflets,  a pointed  glmid  between  the  lowest,  the  jade  flowers  in  pairs,  oud 
slender  curved  jiods  6'  - 10'  long,  (i) 

§ 2.  Low  and  spreading,  smooth  or  roughish  hairy  herbs,  in  sandy  or  dry  barren 
soil,  with  p ersisteut  striate  stipules,  and  10-20  pairs  of  smalt  linear-oblong 
ubiigue  or  unegual-sided  leaflets,  which  are  somewhat  sensitive,  closing  when 
roughly  brushed;  a cup-shaped  gland  below  the  lowest  pair;  flowers  clus- 
tered in  the  axils. 

C.  Chamaecrista,  Laboe-fl.  Sensitive  or  Partridok  Pea.  Flowers 
pretty  large,  showy,  on  slender  jtedieels,  with  the  js'lals  ofien  pu rple-sjiotud  at 
nase,  a slender  style,  and  10  unequal  stamens,  some  of  the  antliers  usually  yel- 
low and  others  purple.  Like  the  next  most,  eonimon  S.  Q) 

C.  nictitans,  Smald-fl.  S.  Flowers  small,  on  very  short  pedicels,  with 
a short  style,  aud  5 nearly  equal  anthers. 

62.  CACSALPINIA.  (Named  for  the  early  Italian  botanist  Cased pinus.) 
One  species  of  tropical  America,  cult,  in  some  conservatories,  is  planted  out 
in  Gulf  States,  viz. 

C.  pulchOrrima  (also  named  PoinciAna  pulciierhima ),  Barbados* 
Flower-fence.  Small  tree,  prickly,  with  twiee-pinnate  leaves,  numerous 
oblong  leaflets  notched  at  the  end,  and  open  terminal  racemes  of  large  and 
showy  flowers,  the  short-clawed  broad  and  jagged-edged  petals  U long  and  red- 
dish-orange, and  the  crimson  filaments  !)'  long. 


63.  GYMNOCLADU8,  KENTUCKY  COFFEE-TREE.  (Nome  from 
Greek  words  for  naked  branch,  the  branches  being  very  stout,  and  when  the 
leaves  have  fallen  appearing  destitute  of  spray.) 

G.  Canadduais.  The  only  species,  a fine  ornamental  and  timber  tree,  wild 
from  W.  New  York  S.  and  especially  W.,  with  rough  hark,  twiee-pinnate  leaves 
2°  or  3°  long,  each  partial  leafstalk  bearing  7-13  ovale  and  stalked  leaflets, 
except  the  lowest  pair,  which  are  single  leaflets  (2'  -3'  long);  the  leaflets 
8 4 F— 16 
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remarkable  for  hanging  edgewise.  Flowers  in  early  summer  ; ripening  in  late 
autumn,  the  large  anil  indurated  pod  5' -10'  long  and  1^'- 2' wide;  the  seeds 
over  y across. 

54.  GLEDITSCHIA,  IIONEY-LOCUST.  (Named  for  the  carlv  Ger- 
man Itotanist,  GlediUch.)  FI.  early  summer,  inconspicuous,  ripening  tlie  pods 
kite  in  autumn.  Thorns  simple  or  compound;  those  on'thc  hranchlets  apovo 
the  axils.  Leaves  on  growing  shoots  of  the  season  twice  pinnate ; those  in 
clusters  on  spurs  mostly  once  pinnate. 

G.  triaeanthos,  Thkek-thouned  Acacia  or  Commox  H.  Wild  in 
rich  soil  from  Penn.  S.  & W„  also  commonly  planted  for  shade,  sometimes  used 
for  hedges : a rather  tall  tree,  with  light  foliage,  large  often  very  compound 
thorns  llattish  at  the  base  and  tapering,  small  lance-oblong  leaflets,  and  linear 
ll.tt  pods  9' -20'  long,  often  twisted  or  curved.  A var.  inermis  has  very  few  or 
no  thorns. 

G.  Sinensis,  Chinese  II.,  occasionally  planted,  has  stouter  conical  thorns, 
and  broader  oval  leaflets. 

G.  mon08p6rma.  One-seeded  or  Water  H.  Swamps  from  Illinois 
8.  W. : small  tree,  with  slender  thorns,  ovate  or  oblong  leaflets,  and  oval  1 -seeded 
pods,  containing  no  pulp. 

55.  MIMOSA,  SENSITIVE-PLANT.  (From  Greek  word  to  mimic,  i.  e. 
the  movements  imitating  an  animal  faculty.)  There  are  wild  shrubby  species 
in  Texas  and  farther  S.  The  following  nre  herbs,  procumbent  or  trailing, 
with  bristly  short  pods. 

M.  pudioa.  Common  S.  Beset  with  spreading  bristly  hairs  and  somewhat 
prickly  ; the  leaves  very  sensitive  to  the  touch,  of  very  numerous  linear  leaflets 
on  2 pairs  of  branches  of  the  common  petiole,  crowded  on  its  apex,  so  as  to 
appear  digitate ; flowers  rose-purple,  in  slender-peduncled  heads,  in  summer. 
Cult,  from  South  America,  (j) 

M.  strigilldsa,  W t LD  S.  Rough  with  appressed  stiffhristles,  not  prickly  ; 
leaves  with  5 or  6 pairs  of  branches  of  the  common  petiole,  each  hearing  10-  1-t 
pairs  of  oblong-linear  leaflets;  flowers  rose-color;  oblong  head  on  very  long 
peduncle.  Wild  on  river-banks  far  S. : fl.  summer.  2/ 

50.  SCHRANKIA,  SENSITIVE-BRIER.  (Named  for  a German  bot- 
anist, Schrank.)  Two  species  wild  in  dry  sandy  soil,  S.  &.  W.,  spreading  on 
the  ground,  appearing  much  alike,  with  leaves  closing  like  the  Sensitive- 
riant,  but  only  under  ruder  handling  : flowers  rose-purple,  small,  in  globular 
heads  on  axillary  peduncles,  in  summer.  2/ 

S.  uncin&ta.  Stems,  petioles,  peduncles,  and  oblong-linear  short-pointed 
pods  beset  with  rather  stout  hooked  prickles  ; leaflets  elliptical,  reticulated  with 
strong  veins  underneath. 

S.  angust&ta.  Prickles  scattered,  weaker,  anil  less  hooked ; leaflets  oblong- 
linear,  not  reticulated  ; pods  slender,  taper-pointed. 

57.  DESMANTHUS.  (Greek-made  name,  meaning  that  the  flowers  are 
bound  together : they  are  merely  crowded  in  a head.  A few  species  very  far 
S.,  and  the  following  W. 

D.  brach^lobus.  Prairies  from  Illinois  S.  & W. : nearly  smooth,  l°-4° 
high,  erect,  with  G - 1 5 pairs  of  partial  petioles,  each  hearing  20  - 30  pairs  of 
very  small  narrow  leaflets,  one  or  more  glands  on  the  main  petiole,  small  heads 
of  whitish  flowers,  followed  by  short  2 — 6-seeded  pods  ; stamens  5.  2/ 

58.  ALBIZZIA,  SILK-FLOWER.  (Named  for  an  Italian  botanist.) 

A.  Julibrissin,  Silk-Flower  or  Silk-Tree,  from  Asia,  planted  for 
ornament  S.  : a small  tree,  with  leaves  of  numerous  pairs  of  partial  petioles, 
each  bearing  about  60  oblong  acute  leaflets,  which  appear  as  if  halved,  and  with 
panicled  heads  of  rather  large  pale  rose-purple  flowers,  the  long  anil  lustrous 
ti laments,  like  silky  threads  in  tufts  (giving  the  popular  name),  being  mainly 
conspicuous  ; pod  5'  - 6'  long,  oblong-linear,  very  flat  and  thin. 
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60.  ACACIA.  (Ancient  Greek  and  Latin  name  of  Acacia-trees;  one  spe- 
cies yields  Gum  Arabic.)  No  native  species  north  of  Texas.  The  following 
are  exotic  shrubs  or  trees,  cult,  in  conservatories  N.,  and  one  of  them  planted 
or  run  wild  far  S. 

§ 1.  Leaves  twice  pinnate,  of  very  numerous  small  leaflets. 

A.  Farne8iana.  Native  of  South  America : nat.  along  the  Gulf  of  Mexi- 
co, sometimes  cult.  : a nearly  smooth  shrub,  with  pairs  of  short  prickles  along 
the  branches,  small  linear  leaflets,  small  heads,  on  short  peduncles  (2  or  3 to- 
gether) of  yellow  very  sweet-scented  Howcrs,  used  by  the  perfumers.  The  plant 
also  yields  gum.  Pod  thick,  pulpy  or  pithy  within. 

A.  dealbhta,  of  Australia:  a fast-growing  small  tree,  not  prickly  nor 
thorny,  pale  or  whitened  with  minute  obscure  down  or  mealiness  ; with  leaves 
of  10  - 25  pairs  of  partial  |>etioles  (a  little  gland  on  the  main  jiotiole  between 
each  pair),  and  very  many  pairs  of  dosclv  set  and  minute  linear  leaflets  ; the 
bright  yellow  flowers  in  globular  heads  collected  in  an  ample  very  open  raceme 
or  panicle,  odorous. 

§ 2.  Only  the  haves  of  the  seedling  twice -pinnate  ; the  rest  single  and  entire  mostly 
bladtt-like  petioles  (railed  jJiyllodia , Lessons,  p.  69).  standing  edgewise 
instead  of  flatwise,  but  otherwise  imitating  rigid  simple  leaves.  Chiefly 
natives  of'  Australia,  where  they  are  extremely  numerous. 

• Leaves  short,  ami  with  only  a central  nerve  or  midrib, 

*-  Linear  atrl-shaptd  or  almost  needte-shaped,  /trickly -tipped,  small,  about  long. 
A.  juniperina.  Rigid  bushy  shrub,  with  the  leaves  scattered  over  the 
branches,  and  flowers  in  single  small  round  heads. 

A.  verticill&ta.  spreading  shrub  or  low  tree,  with  the  leave*  crowded 
more  or  lews  ill  whorls  of  5 - 8 or  more,  and  flowers  in  cylindrical  spikes. 

«-  ■*-  Obliipwly  dtiong,  lanceolate,  or  broader,  not  prickly-tippid. 

A.  arm&ta.  Tall-growing  shrub,  usually  with  hairy  branches,  and  with 
conspicuous  prickle-like  stipules  ; half-ovate  oblong  or  incurved- lanceolate  leaves 
mostly  blunt,  with  some w fiat  wavy  margins,  feather-veined,  not  over  1'  long; 
flowers  in  room!  beads. 

A.  vestlta.  Tall-growing  shrub,  soft-downy,  with  drooping  branches,  pale 
obliquely  wedge-ovate  or  obovate  and  curved  bristle-pointed  leaves,  and  small 
globular  heads  of  flowers  in  racemes. 

A.  CUl  triform  is.  Shrub  smooth,  mealy-glaucous  when  young,  with  tri- 
angular or  lance-obovate  and  curved  minutely  pointed  leaves,  of  thick  and  firm 
texture,  and  globular  heads  in  racemes,  forming  a leafy  terminal  panicle. 

* * Ijeaves  3'  -6  'or  more  long,  pointless,  with  2 — 5 fxtmllel  nerves,  or  when  very 
narrow  oily  l-nerced : flowers  in  slender  loose  or  interrupted  axillary  spikes. 

A.  longifblia.  Shrub  or  small  tree,  smooth,  with  angular  branches,  and 
leaves  varying  from  lance -oblong  to  linenr,  greatly  varying,  2 - 5-nerved,  often 
faintly  veiny  between  the  nerves. 

A.  linearis.  Like  the  preceding,  hut  with  leaves  (4'-  10’  long)  very  nar- 
row-linear and  with  only  one  obvious  nerve. 

38.  ROSACEA,  ROSE  FAMILY. 

Plants  with  alternate  stipulate  leaves  and  regular  flowers,  with 
usually  indefinite  unconnected  stamens  inserted  on  the  calyx,  one, 
few,  or  many  simple  separate  pistils  (except  in  the  division  to  which 
the  Pear  belongs),  and  single,  few,  or  occasionally  numerous  seeds  ; 
these  filled  with  a straight  embryo.  Destitute  of  noxious  qualities 
(excepting  the  hark,  leaves,  and  kernels  of  some  Cherries,  and  the 
like),  and  furnishing  the  most  important  fruits  of  temperate  climates, 
as  well  as  the  queen  of  flowers,  We  have  three  principal  great 
divisions. 
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I.  ALMOND  or  PLUM  FAMILY  : consists  of  trees  or 
shrubs,  with  simple  leaves,  stipules  free  from  ihe  petiole  (often 
minute  or  early  deciduous,  so  that  there  may  appear  to  be  none), 
a calyx  which  is  deciduous  after  flowering,  and  a single  pistil,  its 
ovary  tipped  with  a slender  style  ^ Lessons,  p.  103,  fig.  213),  con- 
taining a pair  of  ovules,  and  becoming  a simple  drupe 'or  stone  fruit. 
(Lessons,  p.  128,  fig.  285.) 

1.  PRUNUS.  Calyx  with  a bell-shaped  or  um-shaped  tube  and  6 spreading  lobes. 

Petals  6,  and  stamens  8-5  times  us  many,  or  indefinitely  numerous,  inserted 
on  the  throat  of  the  calyx,  flowers  white  or  rose-color. 

II.  ROSE  FAMILY  proper:  consists  of  herbs  or  shrubs, 
with  stipules  either  free  from  or  united  with  the  base  of  the  petiole, 
calyx  persisting  below  or  around  the  fruit,  which  is  composed  of 
sometimes  one  but  commonly  several  or  many  distinct  pistils. 

§ 1.  Calyx  not  with  a fleshy  tube  or  cup.  nor  closed  over  the  fruit. 

• Ovaries  about  5 (2-  12),  becoming  little  peris,  several-  (2-  1 0- ) seeded : calyx  icith 

only  6 or  rarely  1 lobes. 

2.  SPIRASA.  Shrubs  or  perennial  herbs,  with  stipules  sometimes  minute  or  ob- 

solete, sometimes  conspicuous,  and  white  or  rose-purple  flowers.  Calyx  open 
and  short,  mostly  6-cleft,  not  enclosing  the  pods.  Petals  equnl,  commonly 
broad.  Stamens  10-50. 

3.  GlLf.ENIA.  Herbs,  with  nearly  white  flowers  and  almost  sessile  leaves  of  3 

leaflets.  Calyx  narrow,  oblong,  6-toothed,  enclosing  the  6 pistils  (which  at 
first  lightly  cohere  in  a mass)  and  the  little  pods.  Petals  rather  unequal, 
lance-linear.  Stamens  10  - 20,  not  projecting. 

• • Ovaries  few  or  many,  sinyle-ovuled,  becoming  dry  akenes  in  fruit  above  the  open 

and  mostly  spreading  calyx : stamens  numerous. 

•*-  Pistils  few,  only  2-8. 

4.  KF.RRIA.  Shrub,  with  long  green  branches,  simple  and  coarsely-toothed  leaves, 

and  yellow  flowers  terminating  the  branchiets  of  the  season.  Calyx  with  6 
somewhat  toothed  large  lobes.  Petals  broad. 

6.  W ALDSTEINIA.  Low  perennial  herbs,  with  chiefly  root-leaves,  either  lobed 
or  compound,  and  a few  yellow  flowers  on  a short  scape.  Calyx  with  a top- 
shaped tube  and  6 spreading  lobes,  alternate  with  which  are  sometimes 
6 minute  teeth  or  bractlets.  Petals  obovate.  Styles  deciduous  by  a joint. 

--  s-  Pistils  numerous  and  heaped  in  a head:  calux  (except  in  one  Gettm)  augmented 
with  additional  outer  lobes  or  bractlets  alternating  with  the  6 proper  lobes: 
leaves  mostly  compound. 

6.  GEUM.  Perennial  herbs.  Calyx  with  a bell-shaped,  top-shaped,  or  hemispher- 

ical tube  or  cup.  Akenes  narrow,  or  tapering  to  the  base,  tipped  with  the 
long  persistent  style,  or  the  greater  portion  of  it,  in  the  form  of  a naked  or 
hairy  tail.  Seed  erect.  Receptacle  dry,  conical  or  cylindrical. 

7.  POTEN T1LLA.  Herbs,  or  one  species  shrubby.  Calyx  flat  or  widely  open. 

Akenes  small,  on  a dry  receptacle,  from  which  they  n’t  length  fall. 

8.  FRAGARIA.  Perennial  low  or  stemless  herbs,  with  runners;  and  leaves  of 

3 leaflets.  Calyx  open,  flat.  Styles  short  and  lateral.  Akenes  naked,  small, 
on  the  surface  of  an  enlarged  pulpy  edible  receptacle.  (Lessons,  p.  125,  fig. 
279,  and  p.  129,  fig.  288.) 

• • • Ovaries  several  or  many,  2-ovuled,  in  fruit  becoming  fleshy  or  pulpy  and 

1 -seeded,  forming  a head  or  cluster  above  the  fiat  or  widely  ipen  simply  b-cleft 
calyx:  stamens  numerous:  styles  short,  naked,  at  length  filling  off. 

9.  DAI.IRARDA.  Very  low  perennial  tufted  herb,  with  simplo  rounded-heart- 

shaped  or  kidney-shaped  root-leaves  and  1 - 2-flowered  scapes.  Calyx  of  5 
or  even  6 unequal  sepals.  Ovaries  6-  10,  in  fruit  merely  fleshy,  becoming 
almost  drv  and  bony.  . . 

10.  RUBUS.  Perennial  herbs  or  shrubby  plants.  Ovaries  numerous,  in  fruit 
* pulpy  (berry -like,  or  more  properly  drupe-like,  the  inner  hard  part  answering 
to  the  stone  of  a cherry  or  poach  .on  a small  scale),  crowded  on  the  dry  or 
fleshy  receptacle.  (Lessons,  p.  129,  fig.  289,  290.) 
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\ 2.  Calyx  with  an  urn-*hnprd  dry  tuhr,  contracted  or  nearly  closed  at  the  mouth,  and 
endtmug  1-4  little  pistils  which  become  ahenes.  flowers  mall : petals  none 
except  in  Agrimonia. 

11.  ALCHEMILLA.  I.nw  herb*,  with  palmatelv  Inbed  or  compound  leaves,  and 
minute  greenish  (lowers  in  clusters  or  corymbs.  Calvx  with  4 inner  and 
4 outer  or  accessory  spreading  lobes.  Petals  none.  Stamens  1-4.  Pistils 
1-4,  with  lateral  styles. 

11.  A<1  RIMONI A.  Herbs,  with  interruptedly  pinnate  leaves,  and  flowers  in  slen- 
der terminal  spikes  or  racemes.  Calvx  with  the  top-shaped  tube  beset  with 
hooked  bristles  just  below  the  6 green  lobes,  the  latter  closing  together  in 
fruit.  Petals  6,  commonly  yellow,  broad  and  spreading.  Stamens  6 - 15. 
Pistils  2:  style*  terminal. 

13.  POTKRIUM.  Herbs,  with  odd-pinnate  leaves,  and  white,  purple,  or  greenish 

flower*  (sometimes  ditecinus)  in  dense  heads  or  spikes  on  long  erect  peduncles. 
Calyx  with  a short  4-angled  closed  tube,  surmounted  by  4 broad  and  petHl- 
like’  at  length  deciduous  lobes.  Petals  none.  Stamens  4—12  or  more,  with 
long  and  slender  projecting  filaments.  Pistils  1 - 4 1 the  termiual  styles  tipped 
with  a brush-like  or  tufted  stigma. 

I 3.  Odyx  with  an  urn-shaped  nr  nlobose  fitdty  tube,  contracted  at  the  mouth,  enclosing 
the  many  pistils  andakenes  flowers  large  and  showy. 

14.  ROSA.  Shrubby,  mostly  prickly,  with  pinnate  leaves,  of  3 - 9 or  rarely  more 

serrate  leaflets!  stipules  united  with  the  base  of  the  petiole,  and  flowers  single 
or  in  corymbs  terminating  leafy  brandies.  Calyx  with  6 sometimes  leafy 
lobes  which  are  often  unequal  and  some  of  them  toothed  or  pinnately  lobetl. 
Petals  5,  or  more  in  cultivation,  broad,  inserted  nlong  with  the  many  stamens 
at  the  mouth  of  the  calyx-tube.  Pistils  numerous,  with  terminal  styles,  and 
oue-ovulcd  ovaries,  becoming  hard  or  lx  my  akenes,  enclosed  in  the  tube 
or  cup  of  the  calyx,  which  m fruit  becomes  pulpy  aud  imitates  a berry  or 
pome.  ( Lessons,  p.  125,  fig  2M).) 

III.  PEAR  FAMILY  : consists  of  shrubs  or  trees,  with  stip- 
ules tree  from  the  petiole  (often  minute  or  early  deciduous)  ; the 
thick-walled  calyx-tube  becoming  fleshy  or  pulpy  and  consolidated 
with  the  2 — 5 ovaries  to  form  a compound  pistil  and  the  kind  of 
fruit  called  a pome.  (Lessons,  p.  101.  fig.  215.)  Lobes  of  the  calyx 
aud  petals  5.  Stamens  numerous,  or  rarely  only  10-15. 

* fruit  drujx-  like  ; the  seeds  solitary  in  a hard  stone  or  stones. 

15.  CRATAEGUS.  Trees  or  shrub*,  mostly  with  thorny  branches  and  flowers  in 

corymb*  or  cymes,  or  sometimes  solitary,  terminating  the  braucldcts;  the 
leaves  lobed  or  serrate.  Stylos  2-5  (or  rarely  1 ):  ovary  of  as  many  2-ovuIcd 
cells.  Fruit  with  a stone 'of  2-6  (rarely  single)  l-*eeded  cells  or  carpels, 
more  or  less  cohering  with  each  other. 

16.  COTON  EASTER.  Shrubs  (exotic),  usually  low,  with  the  small  coriaceous 

leaves  entire  and  whitish-downy  underneath,  smail  clustered  (lower*,  and  the 
calvx  white-woolly  outside.  Styles  2-6.  Fruit  small,  the  pulpy  calyx-tube 
containing  2-6  little  seed-like  hard  stones. 

• # Fruit  with  thin  and  cartilaginous  or  papery  2-seternl-teeded  carpels  in  the  jtome. 

*-  Leaves  jtersisltnl. 

17.  THOTINIA.  Trees  or  shrubs  (exotic),  not  thomv,  with  ample  evergreen 

leaves.  Flowers  corymbed.  Styles  2 - 6,  dilated  at  the  apex.  Fruit  berry- 
like, the  2-6  partitions  thin,  or  vanishing. 

— *-  /.eaves  deciduous. 

18.  AMELANCHIER.  Trees  or  shrubs,  not  thorny,  with  simple  leaves,  rncemed 

flowers,  and  narrow  white  petal*.  Styles  6,  united  lielow.  Ovarv  of  5 two- 
ovuled  cells,  but  each  cell  soon  divided  more  or  less  by  a projection  or  growth 
from  its  back,  making  the  berrv -like  fruit  Id-celled. 

19.  PYRES.  Tree*  or  shrubs,  sometimes  raiher  thorny,  with  various  foliage,  and 

flower*  in  cymes,  corymbs,  or  rarely  solitary.  Styles  2 -5.  Ovarv  of  2 -6 
tivo-ovuled  (or  in  cultivated  species  seveml-oruledj  cells,  which  air  thin  and 
papery  or  cartilaginous  in  fruit  in  the  fleshy  or  pulpy  calvx-'ube. 

20.  CYDOSlA.  Trees  <>r  shrubs,  with  entire  or  merely  serrate  leave*,  and  rather 

lerge  flowers,  which  resemble  tho*e  of  Pyrus,  as  does  the  fruit,  onlv  the  5 cells 
are  many-ovuled  and  many-seeded. 
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1.  PRUNUS,  PLUM,  &c.  (The  nncient  Latin  name  of  the  Plum.)  As 
now  received,  this  genus  comprises  all  the  following  groups,  which  it  has 
been  found  impracticable  to  keep  up  us  botanical  genera.  Foliage  and  the 
stone  and  kernel  of  the  fruit  usually  with  the  flavor  of  prussic  acid,  especially 
in  the  Peach  and  Cherries. 

§ 1.  Almond  and  Peach.  Flowers  almost  sessile,  from  separate  seal//  buds, 
in  spring,  before  the  Imres,  the  latter  folded  together  lengthwise  (cendufdieate) 
in  the  bud : fruit  velvety,  large:  the  stone  with  wrinkles  and  holes. 

P.  (Amygdalus)  n&na,  Dwarf  or  Flowering  Almond.  Cult,  for 
ornament,  from  Asia ; a low  shrub,  with  abundant  and  hnndsome  rose-colored 
(or  by  variation  white)  usually  full-double  flowers,  earlier  than  the  long  and 
narrow  smooth  leaves  ; calyx-tube  short-cylindrical  ; fruit  dry  when  ripe,  with 
the  outer  part  separating  as  a husk  from  the  brittle  stone,  ns  in  the  edible 
Almond. 

P.  (A.)  Pdrsica,  Peach.  Cult,  from  Asia  for  the  fruit,  also  a douhle-fl. 
variety,  for  ornament ; small  tree,  with  purplish-rose-colored  flowers,  hcll-aliuped 
calyx-tube,  lanceolate  leaves,  and  globular  fruit  ripening  a thick  pulp,  either 
clinging  to  or  separable  from  the  rough-wrinkled  porous  stone.  Unknown  in  a 
wild  state,  probably  derived  from  the  Common  Almond,  P.  (A.)  coMMtxis. 
— Var.  1 aegis,  the  Nectarine,  is  a state  with  a smooth-skinned  fruit. 

§ 2.  Apricot.  Flowers  short-pediceHed  or  almost  sessile,  from  se/xirate  scaly 
buds,  in  early  spring,  before  the  leai'es,  which  are  rolled  tip  (convolute)  in 
the  bnil:  drupe  velvety,  but  with  a smooth  stone  having  yroovtd  margins,  one 
of  them  sharp-edged. 

P.  Armeniaca,  Apricot.  Cult,  from  Armenia;  a low  smooth  tree, 
with  ovate  and  mostly  rather  heart-shaped  leaves,  white  or  slightly  rosy  flowers 
solitary  or  in  pairs,  and  early-ripening  fruit,  of  character  intermediate  between 
peach  and  plum. 

§3.  Plum  and  Cherry.  Flowers  pcdiceJIed  and  almost  always  white:  dru/>e 
smooth,  its  stone  smooth  or  somewhat  rugged. 

* Plums.  Flowers  from  separate  lateral  buds,  in  spring,  / ireceding  or  coetaneous 
with  the  leaves  ; the  latter  rolled  up,  or  in  mast  of  our  native  species  folded 
together,  in  the  bud:  drupe  generally  with  a whitish  bloom  and  a flat  or 
Jiatlish  stone. 

•*-  Exotic  (European  or  Asiatic)  species. 

P.  dom6stica,  Garden  Plum,  of  many  varieties:  tree  with  spreading 
thornless  branches,  and  oblong  or  lance-ovate  leaves  ; the  fruit  very  various  in 
size  and  shape,  with  a flat  or  fluttish  and  roughish  stone.  Doubtless  (at  least 
in  part)  a long-cultivated  derivative  of 

P.  insititia,  Bullacb  Plum,  introduced  in  some  places  near  the  seaboard, 
has  been  used  as  a stock  for  grafting,  &e.,  is  a little  thorny,  the  pedicels  and 
lower  face  of  the  leaves  downy,  the  fruit  round  and  black. 

P.  spindsa.  Sloe,  or  Black.  Thorn.  Cult,  or  nat.  in  old  gardens  or 
waste  places  : a low  tree,  with  spreading  thorny  branches  ; the  obovate-oblong 
or  lanee-oblong  leaves  and  pedicels  soon  glabrous  ; fruit  small,  globular,  purple- 
black,  with  a turgid  stone  and  a greenish  astringent  pulp.  Probably  this  is  the 
original  of  the  Bullace. 

s— - -i-  Native  species  of  the  countn/,  but  two  of  them  hai'e  been  planted  for  the.  fruit. 
They  are  maiiifestly  Plums  rather  than  Cherries,  although  the  last  is  am- 
biguous as  to  the  fruit,  only  the  /leach  Plum  lias  an  obvious  bloom  on  the 
fruit,  and  all  hare  the  leaves  folded  in  the  bud. 

P.  maritima,  Beach  Plum.  Sea-beaches  and  sandy  soil  near  the  coast ; 
a scarcely  thorny  shrub,  2° -5°  high,  with  the  ovate  or  oval  finely  serrate  leaves 
soft-downy  underneath,  short  and  downy  pedicels,  and  globular  purple  or  crim- 
son fruit  with  a bloom  ( - 1'  long),  rutlier  pleasant- tasted,  sometimes  used  for 
preserving. 

P.  Americana,  Wild  Red  and  Yellow  Plum.  Along  streams  through 
the  country;  occasionally1  planted ; n tall  shrub  or  small  tree,  often  thorny, 
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with  the  oral  or  obovate  and  pointed  leaves  thin,  very  veiny,  coarsely  or  dotib’y 
serrate,  smooth  when  old  ; the  globular  or  oval  fruit  (}'-  f'  in  diameter)  yellow 
with  some  red,  orange,  or  crimson,  with  a pleasant  jnice  but  a tough  acerb  skin, 
the  stone  sharp-edged  or  margined. 

P.  Chic&sa,  Chickasaw  Plum.  Planted  or  run  wild  from  Penn.  S.  &. 
W.,  native  IS.  W. , 6° -12°  high,  somewhat  thorny,  with  long  and  narrow 
almost  lanceolate  acute  leaves,  edged  with  very  tine  teeth,  a globular  red  fruit 
(.}'  - j'  in  diameter)  of  pleasant  flavor,  thin-skinned,  and  containing  a margin- 
less  almost  globular  shine. 

* • Cherries  of  the  Garden-Cherry  sort,  i.  e.  with  flowers  in  sessile  umbels  from 
separate  lateral  buds,  in  spring,  with  or  rather  preceding  the  Iruvts,  which 
are  folded  tut/ether  letujthwise  in  the  bud. 

P.  Cerasus,  Garden  Red  Chkhrt.  Cult,  from  Eu. ; a tree  10°  - .*50° 
high,  with  slender  spreading  branches,  obovate  and  lance-ovate  serrate  leaves, 
rather  large  flowers  on  shortish  txxliccls  and  somewhat  preceding  the  leaves, 
and  an  acid  red  globose  fruit.  The  Morkllo  Cherry  is  a variety  with  dark 
]>urple  more  astringent  fruit.  Probably  derived  from,  or  now  sometimes  mixed 
with  the  next. 

P.  avium.  Bird  Chewy  of  Eu.,  English  Cherry.  Cult,  from  K ; 
making  a larger  tree  than  the  preceding,  with  attending  branches,  softer  and 
coarsely  or  doubly  toothed  more  pointed  leaves,  usually  pubescent  lienenth,  the 
flowers  developed  at  the  same  time  with  the  leaves,  and  the  round-ovoid  or 
aomewhat  heart-shaped  fruit  sweet  or  bitterish-sweet  (not  acid),  of  various 
colors.  Double- flowered  varieties  are  cult,  for  ornament. 

P.  Pennsylv&mca,  Wild  Red  Cherry.  Rocky  woods  N.  Small 
tree,  with  light  red-brown  bark,  oblong-lanceolate  and  j*>inted  leaves  smooth 
and  green  both  sides,  their  margins  finely  and  sharply  serrate,  small  flowers  on 
long  pedicels,  and  light  red  sour  fruit  not  larger  than  peas. 

P.  p 11  mil  a,  Dwarf  Cherry.  Rocks  or  sandy  banks  N.  Shrub  spread- 
ing or  forming  broad  tufts  on  the  ground,  seldom  rising  2°;  leaves  spatnlate- 
laneeolatc,  pale  beneath,  toothed  only  towunls  the  apex;  flowers  2-4  together; 
fruit  ovoid,  dark  ml,  with  stone  as  large  as  a jiea. 

• • • Cherrif.s  of  small  si  or,  with  flowers  in  racemes, 

•*-  In  late  sitring  or  early  summer,  terminating  lea  fy  shorts  of  the  season. 

P.  ser6tlna.  Wild  Black  Cherry.  Tree  or  shrub,  westward  becoming 
n good-sized  forest  tree,  svitli  bitter  aromatic  Iwrrk,  close-grained  reddish  wood 
valued  by  the  cabinet-maker ; the  oblong  or  lance-oblong  smooth  leaves  of  thick- 
ish  or  linn  texture,  usually  tajicr-pointcd.  serrate  with  incurved  short  callous 
teeth  ; flowers  in  long  racemes,  considerably  later  than  the  next ; purplish- 
black  bitterish  vinous  fruit  ripening  in  autumn. 

P.  Virgini&na,  Choke  Cherry.  Tali  shnib  or  small  tree,  with  gray- 
ish bark,  oval-ohlong  or  obovate  and  abruptly  pointed  thin  leaves  very  sharply 
serrate  with  slender  projecting  Jeeth  ; flowers  in  shorter  and  closer  racemes,  in 
spring;  the  fruit  rij>e  in  summer,  red  turning  dark  crimson,  astringent,  but 
eatable  when  fully  ripe,  the  stone  smooth. 

P.  Padus,  Small  Bird-Cherry  of  Eu.,  is  occasionally  planted  ; resem- 
bles the  last,  has  longer  and  looser  often  drooping  racemes,  and  a roughened 
stone. 

■*-  •*-  Erect  racemes  in  early  sirring,  from  the  axils  of  evergreen  leaves. 

P.  Carolini&na,  Carolina  Laurel-Cherry,  also  called  Mock  Orange 
at  the  South,  probably  from  the  coriaceous  smooth  and  glossy  leaves,  which 
arc  lance-ovate  or  oblong,  entire  or  with  a few  sharp  and  oppressed  teeth, 
longer  than  the  racemes,  the  calyx  as  well  as  petals  white ; small  fruit  black 
and  bitter,  becoming  dry.  Ornamental  small  tree;  the  leaves  said  to  be  poison- 
ous to  cattle. 

P.  Lauro-Cdrasus,  Laurel-Cherry  of  Europe,  from  Asia  Minor,  anil 

P.  Lusitanica,  Portugal  L.,  from  Portugal  and  the  Azores,  beautiful 
evergreen  shrubs  or  small  trees,  used  for  hedges  and  screens  in  England,  are 
not  hardy  N.,  but  would  stand  south  of  Penn.  Their  leaves  and  kernel.-,  are 
strongly  imbued  with  the  prussic-acid  or  bitter-almond  flavor. 
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2.  SPIBJEA,  MEADOW-SWEET,  &c..  ( Greek  name  of  some  shrnh,  of 

the  (lowering  branches  of  which  garlands  were  made.)  All  hardy  shrubs  or 

perennial  herbs  : A.  late  spring  and  summer.) 

§ 1 . Shrubs,  with  simple  leaves. 

* Native  species : but  the  last  common  in  gardens,  the  first  occasionally  planted. 

S.  opulifblia,  Nine-Bark  ; so-called  from  the  loose  bark,  separating  in 
thin  annual  layers  from  the  stems  : a tall  shrub,  with  long  recurving  branches, 
the  roundish  and  mostly  heart-shaped  leaves  partly  3-lol>cd  and  cut-toothed, 
white  flowers  (of  no  beauty)  in  umbel-like  corymbs,  the  pods  large  for  this 
genus,  bladdery,  and  commonly  turning  purplish.  Wild  on  rocky  kinks,  from 
New  York  W.'&  S. 

S.  cor.ymbbsa.  From  S.  Penn.  S.,  not  common:  shrub  l°-2°  high, 
smooth,  with  oval  leaves  cut-toothed  towards  the  apex,  and  white  flowers  in  a 
flat  compound  corymb.  * 

S.  tomentd3a,  Hardhack  or  Steepler USH.  Common  E.  in  low 
grounds;  2° -3°  high,  hoary-downy,  except  the  upper  face  of  the  ovate  or 
oblong  serrate  small  leaves,  the  rose-purple  or  white  flowers  crowded  in  a very 
dense  terminal  panicle  ; pistils  downy. 

S.  salicifdlia.  Common  Meadow-Sweet.  Common  in  wet  grounds, 
also  in  old  gardens  : shrub  2° -3°  high,  bushy,  smooth,  with  wedge-lanceolate 
or  oblong  leaves  simply  or  doubly  serrate,  and  white  or  barely  flesh-colored 
flowers  in  a crowded  panicle. 

* * Cultivated  for  ornament,  exotic  or  IF.  North  American. 

• +-  Floiccrs  in  close  or  spike-like  clusters  collected  in  a close  and  narrow  or  spike- 
like  terminal  panicle,  pink-purple. 

S.  Douglksii,  Douglas’s  Meadow-Sweet.  Cult,  from  Oregon  and 
California:  resembles  our  wild  Hardhack  (S.  tomentosa),  but  has  longer  usu- 
ally lance-oblong  and  very  blunt  leaves  rather  whiter  beneath,  and  deeper  pink 
flowers  with  smooth  pistils. 

-i-  ■*-  Flowers  in  compound  corymbs  or  broad  panicles. 

S.  callbsa  (also  named  S.  FoRTtJNEi ),  from  Japan:  shrub  3°  - G°  high, 
smoothish,  with  lance-oblong  and  taper-pointed  unequally  and  very  sharply 
serrate  leaves,  branches  terminated  by  clustered  dense  corymbs  or  cymes  of  deep 
pink  flowers,  10  glands  at  the  mouth  of  the  calyx,  the  pistils  smooth. 

S.  arisef61ia»  Tall  shrub  from  Oregon,  with  slender  branches,  terminated 
bv  a very  large  and  light  or  drooping  decompound  panicle  of  small  yellowish- 
white  flowers ; the  leaves  roundish-ovate,  very  obtuse,  thin,  cut  on  each  side 
into  4 or  5 blunt  and  toothed  lobes,  sometimes  almost  pinnatifid,  soft  downy,  nt 
least  beneath. 

■*-  Flowers  in  simple,  often  umbel-like  corymbs  terminating  leafy  shoots  of  the 

season  : natives  of  Europe  and  Asia  : jwtals  white  except  the  first  s/iecies. 

S.  b611a,  from  Nepal  -:  a low  shrub,  with  ovate  acute  and  merely  sharplv 
serrate  leaves  whitish-downy  beneath,  the  simplo  corymbs  sometimes  clustered, 
and  rose-pink  flowers. 

S.  chamsedrifblia,  from  E.  Europe  and  Siberia ; a spreading  low  bush, 
smooth,  with  ovate  or  oblong  usually  blunt  and  cut-toothed  leaves,  at  least 
towards  the  summit,  and  rather  small  flowers  in  simple  corymbs. 

S.  trilobkta,  from  Siberia ; a spreading  smooth  bush,  with  rounded  ere- 
nately  cut  and  3-lobed  leaves  and  rather  showy  flowers. 

S.  lanceol&ta,  or  ReevksiXn.v,  from  CKina,  has  oblong,  lance-oblong,  or 
some  three-cleffc  serrate-toothed  leaves,  and  showy  flowers. 

S.  hypericifblia,  Italian  Mat,  or  St.  Peter’s  Wreath.  Shrub 
3° -6°  high,  smooth  or  smoothish,  with  long  recurved  branches,  and  very  small 
wedge-oblong  leaves,  a little  creuate  or  lobed  at  the  end ; flowers  small,  white, 
tn  small  sessile  umbels. 

Flowers  in  simple  sessile,  umbels  along  the  slender  branches  of  the  j ire- 
ceding  year,  subtended  only  by  greenish  bud-scales  or  imperfect  leaves,  rather 
earlier  than  the  projter  leaves,  in  spring. 
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S.  prunifblia,  from  Japan  : slender  shrub,  with  small  ovate  finely  and 
sharply  serrate  loaves,  smooth  above,  often  minutely  downy  beneath  ; the  form 
cultivated  has  full-double  pure  white  blossoms,  in  diameter,  produced  in  great 
abundance. 

§ 2.  Shrubby,  with  pinnate  learn. 

S.  sorbifblia.  Cult,  from  Siberia,  very  hardy,  3°  -4°  high,  with  leaves 
(as  the  name  denotes)  resembling  those  of  the  Mountain-Ash,  of  IT  - 21  lan- 
ceolate taper-pointed  doubly  and  sharply  serrate  leaflets,  and  white  flowers  in 
an  ample  terminal  jianicle,  the  narrow  pods  a little  cohering. 

§ 3.  Herbs , with  thrice  pinnately-eom/mund  Imres,  no  stipules,  and  dioecious  flowers. 

S.  Arfrncus,  Goatsbeard.  Rich  woods  from  New  York  8.  & W.,  also 
in  some  gardens:  smooth,  3° -5°  high;  with  lance-oblong  or  lance-ovate  taper- 
pointed  leaflets  sharply  serrate  and  cut,  and  yellowish-white  very  small  flowers 
in  great  numbers,  crowded  in  slender  spikes  which  are  collected  in  a great  com- 
pound panicle  ; petals  nurrow  ; pedicels  reflexed  in  fruit. 

§ 4.  Herbs,  with  interruptedly  pinnate  learn,  conspicuous  stipules,  perfect  flowert, 
reflexed  sepals  and  /totals  sometimes  4,  and  5-12  little  1 - 3-seetled  /etas. 

S.  Filip6ndula,  Drofwort.  Cult,  from  Europe:  some  of  the  coarse 
long  fibrous  roots  swollen  at  the  lower  end  into  oblong  tnliers  ; herbage  smooth 
and  green  ; leaves  chiefly  from  or  near  the  ground,  with  many  oval  or  lanceolate 
leaflets  deeply  toothed,  cut,  or  pitinately  cleft,  amt  gradually  diminishing  in  sire 
downwards;  the  nearly  naked  stems  l*5 -2°  high,  liearing  a compound  terminal 
cyme  of  white  or  rosy-tipped  flowers,  one  variety  full-double. 

S.  Ulm&ria,  English  Meadow-Sweet.  Cult,  from  Europe;  l°-3° 
high,  nearly  smooth,  except  the  lower  surface  of  the  lvrate  arid  interruptedly 
pinnate  leaves  which  is  minutely  white-downy ; the  yellowish-white  small  and 
sweet-scented  flowers  very  numerous  ami  crowded  in  a compound  eyine  at  the 
naked  summit  of  the  stems ; little  pods  twisting  spirally. 

S.  lob&ta,  Qcef.n-of-thb-Prairif..  Wild  in  meadows  and  prairies  W., 
also  cult.  : smooth  and  green  ; the  leaves  mostly  from  or  near  the  ground  : the 
end  leaflet  verv  large,  7 - 9-|>arted,  and  its  lobes  eut-toothed  ; stems  2°  - 5°  or 
even  8°  high,  hearing  an  ample  anil  pauicled  compound  cyme  crowded  with  the 
handsome  peaeh-blossom-colotvd  flowers.  Hrniscd  foliage  exhales  the  is  lor  of 
Sweet  Birch. 

3.  GILLENIA,  INDIAN  PHYSIC,  AMERICAN  IPECAC.  (Named 

for  a Dr.  Gillen  or  G Olenins.)  FI.  summer.  21 

G.  trifoliate,  Common  I.  or  Uowman’r-Root.  Rich  woods,  from  New 
York  8.  & W.  ; smooth,  branching,  2°  high,  with  the  3 ovate-oblong  pointed 
leaflets  cut-toothed,  entire  stipules  small  and  slender,  and  rather  pretty  white  or 
scarcely  rosv-tingod  flowers  loosely  jutniclcd  on  the  slender  branches. 

G.  Stiptilficea,  LAUOF.-sTtiM’t.r.n  I.  or  American  Ii-ecac.  ( >pen  woods, 
W. : has  the  laiu-eolate  leaflets  and  lenf-like  stipules  deeply  cut  and  toothed  : 
otherw  ise  like  the  other. 

4.  KERRIA.  (Named  for  TleUcnden  Ker,  a British  botanist.) 

K.  Japbnica,  Corchorfs,  uncalled,  of  the  gardens,  from  Japan  : n fa- 
miliar. smooth,  ornamental  shrubby  plant,  4° -8°  high,  with  lance-ovate  thin 
loaves,  and  handsome  yellow  flowers,  in  summer,  usually  full-double  ; — the 
natural  state,  with  5 petals  and  numerous  stamens  otilv  recently  introduced 
and  rare. 

6.  WALDSTEINIA.  (Named  for  F.  von  Wcddstein,  an  Austrian  bota- 
nist.) 

W.  fragarioides,  Barren  Strawiierrv.  Wooded  banks,  chiefly  N. ; 
in  aspect  and  e»|>ccially  in  the  3 broadly  wedgc-sliaped  leaflets  resembles  a 
8trawlicrry-plniH  (as  the  specific  and  the  jsipulur  names  denote),  but  is  smooth- 
i»h  and  yellow-flowered  : in  summer.  2J, 
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6.  GEUM,  AVENS.  (From  Greek  word,  meaning  to  give  an  agreeable 
flavor;  the  roots  of  some  species  somewhat  scented.)  Several  wild  species, 
only  the  following  common  : fl.  late  spring  and  summer.  2J. 

G.  rivale,  Purple  or  Water  Avens.  In  bogs  and  low  grounds  N. : 
thickish  rootstock  (sometimes  used  in  medicine  as  an  astringent)  sending  up 
lyrately  and  interruptedly  pinnate  leaves,  and  rather  naked  several-flowered 
steins  (2°  high) ; the  flowers  pretty  large,  nodding,  with  purplish-orange  and 
broadly  ohovate  or  obeordate  petals  narrowed  at  the  base,  never  spreading  ; in 
fruit  the  head  of  aketics  erect,  stalked  in  the  persistent  calyx,  the  persistent 
styles  jointed  and  bent  in  the  middle,  the  upper  part  plumose-hairy. 

G.  vernum,  Spring  A.  Thickets,  from  Ohio  to  Illinois  and  Kentucky: 
slender,  2°  -3°  high  ; root-loaves  rounded  heart-shaped  and  3-5-lohed,  or  some 
of  them  pinnate  and  cut ; flowers  small,  with  yellow  petals  about  the  length  of 
the  simply  5-lobed  calyx  ; the  head  of  fruit  raised  above  the  calyx  on  a con- 
spicuous stalk  ; the  styles,  &e.  smooth,  the  upper  joint  falling  off. 

G.  strictum,  Field  A.  Moist  grounds  and  Adds : a coarse  herb,  3° -5° 
high,  rather  hairy,  with  root-leaves  interruptedly  pinnate  anil  the  leaflets  wedge- 
obovate,  those  of  the  stem  with  .3-5  narrower  leaflets;  in  summer  bearing 
panicled  flowers  with  broadly  obOvate  golden-vellow  petals  exceeding  the  eal  vx; 
stipules  large,  deeply  cut;  head  of  fruit  close  in  the  calyx  ; the  persistent  naked 
style  hooked  at  the  end  after  the  short  upper  joint  falls;  receptacle  downy. 

G.  Virginian um,  White  A.  Thickets. and  border  of  woods:  coarse 
nnd  bristly-hairy  herb  I°-.3°  high,  with  root  and  lower  leaves  of  several  pin- 
nate leaflets,  the  upper  3-parted  and  cut;  the  panicled  flowers  small,  with  incon- 
spicuous greenish-white  petals  shorter  than  the  calyx ; head  of  fruit  like  the 
last,  but  its  receptacle  smooth. 

G.  album,  White  A.  Grows  in  similar  places  with  the  preceding,  and 
like  it,  but  smooth  or  soft-pubescent,  with  root-leaves  of  .3-  5 leaflets,  or  some 
of  them  rounded  and  simple  except  a few  minute  leaflets  below  ; the  petals  as 
long  as  the  calyx,  white  or  pale  greenish-yellow  ; receptacle  of  fruit  bristly. 

7.  POTENTILLA,  CINQUEFOIL,  FIVE-FINGER.  (Name  from 
jmleiis,  powerful,  from  reputed  medicinal  virtues,  but  these  plants  arc  merely 
mild  astringents.)  Wild  plants  of  the  country,  except  those  of  the  last 
section,  and  one  yellow  one  : but  the  Shrubby  Cinquefoil  is  ulso  planted. 

§ 1 . Petals  jsile  yellow,  small,  not  sur/xissing  the  calyx.  (T)  ® 

P.  Norvdgica,  Norway  C.  An  erect,  hairy,  weedy  plant,  l°-2°  high, 
branching  above,  with  only  3 obovate-oblong  and  cut-toothed  leaflets  : fl.  sum- 
mer, in  lields. 

P.  paradbxa.  A spreading  or  procumbent,  pubescent,  weedy  plnnt,  on 
river-hanks  W.,  with  pinnate  leaves  of  5-9  obovate-oblong  cut-toothed  leaflets, 
and  akenes  with  a thick  appendage  at  their  base : fl.  summer. 

§ 2.  Petals  whitish  or  cream-color,  broad,  surpassing  the  calyx : ak-enes  smooth.  21 
P.  arguta.  A stout,  erect,  brownish-hairy,  coarse  plant,  l°-4°  high, 
rather  clammy  above,  on  rocky  hills  N.  & W.,  with  pinnate  leaves  of  3-9  oval 
or  ovate  cut-toothed  leaflets  soft-downy  beneath,  and  a close  terminal  cluster  of 
rather  large  flowers,  of  no  beauty,  in  summer. 

§ 3.  Petals  bright  yellow,  larger  than  the  lobes  of  the  calyx.  2J. 

* Leaves  of  5 digitate,  leaflets. 

P.  r6cta.  Cult,  in  some  old  gardens,  front  En. : a coarse,  erect,  hairy 
plant,  2° -.3°  high,  with  sometimes  7 narrowly  wedge-oblong  leaflets  coarsely 
toothed,  and  rather  large  cytnose  flowers. 

P.  Canadensis,  Common  Wild  C.  or  Fivf.-finokr.  Open  dry  ground  : 
dwarf,  silkv-hnirv,  with  wedge-obovate  leaflets,  and  axillary  1 -flowered  pedun- 
cles ; flowering  from  early  spring  to  midsummer,  and  spreading  bv  runners. 

Vnr.  simplex,  in  moister  or  richer  soil,  usually  well  marked  hv  its  greater 
size  and  greener  foliage  ; the  stems  l°-2°  long,  ascending  or  spreading  from 
a short  tuberous  rootstock;  leaflets  more  oblong;  flowers  produced  through  the 
summer. 
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P.  arg6ntea.  Silvery  C.  Pry  fields,  banks,  and  roadsides  N. : a low, 
spreading  or  prostrate,  much  branched,  white-woolly  weed,  with  wedgc-ohlong 
cut-pinnatifid  leaflets  green  above,  white  with  silvery  wool  beneath,  and  the 
margins  revolute  ; the  small  flowers  somewhat  panieieil,  all  summer. 

a * Leaves  pinnate : receptacle  and  /xirtly  the  akenes  white-hairy. 

P.  Anserina,  Silver-Weed.  Wet  banks  and  shore*,  N.  & W. : leaves 
all  from  the  root  or  in  tufts  on  the  long  slender  runners,  green  above,  silvery 
with  silky  down  beneath,  of  9 - 19  oblong  cut-toothed  principal  leaflets  ami 
some  pairs  of  minute  ones  intermixed;  stipules  conspicuous  and  many-cleft ; 
flowers  solitary  on  long  scape-like  peduncles,  all  summer. 

P.  frutic6sa.  Shrubby  C.  Wet  grounds  N. : 2°-4°  high,  woody,  silky, 
verv  much  branched,  with  5 or  7 crowded  oblong-lanceolate  entire  leaflets, 
scale-like  stipules,  and  loose  clusters  of  rather  showy  flowers,  all  summer. 

§ 4.  Petals  white : akenes  and  receptacle  luiicy  : leaflets  only  3,  digitate.  21 

P.  tridentata.  Three-toothed  C.  Coast  of  N.  England  N.  and  on 
mountains  ; 4' -6'  high,  tufted,  spreading,  with  3 thickish  nearly  smooth  leaflet* 
coarsely  3- toothed  at  the  cud,  and  several  flowers  in  a cyme,  in  early  summer. 

§ 5.  Petals  purjtle,  rote-color,  or  crimson  : akenes  snuxrth.  21 
« Wild  in  wet  and  cold  bogs  .V.  .•  petals  narrow,  shorter  than  the  calyx. 

P.  palustris,  Marsh  Five-finger.  Stems  ascending  from  an  almost 
woody  creeping  base;  leaves  pinuate,  of  5 - 7 lance-oblong  serrate  and  crowded 
leaflets,  whitish  beneath;  flowers  in  a small  cyme,  the.  calvx  nearly  1'  broad, 
the  inside  as  well  os  the  petals  dull  dark  purple  ; receptacle  becoming  large  and 
spongy  : tl.  all  summer. 

• * F rom  Himalaya,  cult,  for  ornament : petals  braatl  and  large,  obcordate. 

P.  Nepal6nsis,  Nepal  C.  Leaflets  3 in  thonpper,  5 in  the  lowest  leaves, 
digitate,  hairy  but  green  both  sides,  wedge-oblong,  coarsely  toothed  ; flowers 
rose-red,  all  summer.  1*.  HopwoodiAna,  with  flesh-colored  flowers,  is  a gar- 
den hybrid  of  this  and  P.  recta. 

P.  ntrosanguhiea,  Dark  Nepal  C.,  i*  soft  silky-hairy,  with  3 leaflets 
to  all  the  leaves,  and  niueli  darker -colored  flowers  than  in  the  preceding,  brown- 
purple  or  crimson. 

8.  FRAGARIA,  STRAWBERRY.  (Name  from  fraga,  the  old  Latin 

name  of  the  strawberry. ) 21 

§1.  True  Strawberries.  Petals  white:  raoeptade of  the fruit  high-flavored : 
sca/ies  several-flowered : runners  naked,  fl.  in  spring  ami  early  summer, 
those  of  all  but  the  first  s/tecies  inclined  more  or  less  to  be  dioecious.  In 
cultivation  the  species  are  considerably  mixed  by  crossing. 

F.  v6sca,  Common  S.  of  Europe,  yields  the  Alpine,  Perpetual,  &c., 
plentifully  native  N. ; is  mostly  slender,  with  thin  dull  leaflets  strongly  marked 
nv  the  veins,  calyx  remaining  open  or  refloxed  after  flowering,  small  ovoid- 
conical  or  elongated  fruit  high-seen  ted.  and  the  akene.s  superficial. 

F.  elatior,  Haptbois  S.,  of  Europe,  sometimes  cnlt.  ; i«  taller  and  quite 
dirreious,  with  the  calyx  strongly  reflexed  away  from  the  fruit,  which  is  dull 
reddish  and  musky-scented. 

F.  VirginiAna,  Virginian  Wild  S.,  original  of  the  American  Scar- 
let. Ac.  ; has  leaflets  of  firm  texture,  their  smooth  and  often  shining  upper 
surface  with  sunken  veins,  calyx  becoming  erect  after  flowering  and  closing 
over  the,  hairy  receptacle  when  unfruetified  ; fruit  with  a narrow  neck,  mostly 
globular,  iLs  surface  with  deep  pits  in  which  the  akenes  are  sunken. 

Var.  Illinodnsis,  perhaps  a distinct  species,  is  coarser  and  larger,  grows  in 
richer  soil,  from  W.  New  York  W.  & R.,  the  hairs  of  the  scape,  &c.  shaggy,  is 
the  supposed  original  of  Hovby’s  Seedling,  Boston  Pine,  4c. 

F.  Childnsis,  native  of  Pacific  coast  from  Oregon  S.  ; it*  varieties  and 
crosses  with  the  foregoing  have  given  rise  to  the.  Pine  apple  S.  and  the  like  : 
a large  and  robust  species,  with  very  firm  and  thick  leaflets  softrsilkv  beneath  or 
on  both  faces,  and  a hairy  receptacle,  the  large  rosc-colored  fruit  erect  in  the 
pure  state  (instead  of  hanging),  ripening  late. 
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§ 2.  Petal s yellow:  receptacle  tasteless  : runners  hearing  leaves  and  \ -flowered 
peduncles : calyx  witJi  5 external  pieces  very  large,  leaf -l ike,  and  3-lobed. 

F.  Indica,  Indian  S.,  of  Upper  India,  &c. : cult.,  running  wild  8.  E., 
rather  handsome  both  in  flower  and  (red)  fruit,  which  nre  produced  all  summer 
and  autumn. 

9.  DALIBARDA.  (Named  for  Dalibard,  an  early  botanist  of  Paris.)  % 

D.  r6pens,  of  wooded  slopes  N.,  is  a low,  stemlcss,  tufted,  downy  little 

plant,  spreading  more  or  less  by  subterranean  runners,  with  the  aspect  of  a 
Violet,  the  scapes  bearing  one  or  two  delicate  white  flowers,  in  summer. 

10.  RUBUS,  BRAMBLE,  &c.  (The  Roman  name,  connected  with  ruber, 

red.)  H 

§ 1.  Flowering  Raspberries,  with  simfde  leaves  and  broad  flatfish  fruit,  the. 
very  small  and  numerous  reddish  or  amber-colored  grains  at  length  se/Kinit- 
ing  from  the  persistent  receptacle. 

R.  odor&tus,  Purple  F.  Dells,  &c.,  N. : shrubby,  3°-5°  high,  clammy- 
bristly  and  odorous,  not  prickly  ; with  ample  3 - 5-lobed  leaves,  the  lobes  pointed 
and  the  middle  one  longest,  peduncles  many-flowered,  calyx-lobes  with  long 
slender  tips,  and  petals  purpLe-rose-color  ; the  showy  flowers  l'-2'  across,  pro- 
duced all  summer. 

R.  Nutk&nua,  White  F.  From  Upper  Michigan  to  Pacific,  and  cult.: 
like  the  other,  but  less  bristly  and  clammy,  with  leaves  more  equally  5-lobcd  and 
coarsely  toothed,  anti  fewer  flowers  with  narrower  white  petals. 

§ 2.  True  Raspberries,  with  3-5  leaflets,  the  fruit  falling  when  ripe  from 
the  thru  dry  narrow  receptacle : flowers  with  small  white  erect  petals,  in  tarly 
summer,  on  leafy  shoots  of  the  season  ivhich  (in  all  but  the  first ) spring 
from  prickly  more  or  less  icoody  stems  of  the  preceding  year. 

R.  triflbrus,  Dwarf  Raspukhuv.  Low  woods  N.  ; almost  wholly  her- 
baceous, slender,  trailing,  not  prickly,  with  thin  smooth  leaves,  of  3 rhombic- 
ovate  acute  leaflets,  or  the  side-leaflets  parted,  making  5,  all  doubly  serrate, 
peduncle  bearing  1 - 3 small  flowers,  and  the  fruit  of  few  grains. 

R.  oeeident&lis,  Black  R.  or  Thihbleh;;  iry.  Borders  of  fields  and 
thickets  N.,  especially  where  ground  has  l>een  burned  over:  glnucous-wliitcncd, 
the  long  recurving  stems,  stalks,  &c.  armed  with  hooked  prickles,  but  no  bris- 
tles ; leaflets  mostly  3,  ovate,  pointed,  white-downy  beneath,  coarsely  doubly 
toothed,  the  lateral  ones  stalked  ; petals  shorter  than  the  sepals ; fruit  purple- 
black  (or  an  amber-colored  variety),  flattish,  ripe  at  midsummer. 

R.  IdflBUS,  Garden  R.  Cult,  from  Eu.  for  the  fruit : tall  and  nearly 
erect,  beset  with  straight  slender  prickles  or  many  of  them  mere  bristles  ; leaves 
thicker,  and  fruit  tinner  and  larger  than  in  the  next  red  or  yellowish,  ripening 
through  the  summer. 

R.  strigbsus.  Wild  Red  R.  Common  especially  N. : 2° -3°  high,  the 
upright  stems,  stalks,  &c.  beset  with  copious  bristles,  and  some  of  them  becom- 
ing weak  prickles,  also  glandular ; leaflets  oblong-ovate,  pointed,  cut-serrate, 
white-downy  beucath,  the  lateral  ones  (cither  one  or  two  pairs)  not  stalked; 
petals  as  long  as  the  sepals  ; fruit  light-red,  tender  and  watery  but  high-flav- 
ored, ripening  all  summer. 

§ 3.  Blackberries,  with  the  pulpy  grains  of  the  fruit  remaining  attached  to  the 
pulpy  receptacle,  which  at  length  falls  away  from  the  calyx : stems  prickly : 
leaves  of  3 or  pedately  5-7  leaflets  : flowers  on  leafy  shoots  from  stems  of 
the  preceding  year,  in  spring  and  early  summer,  with  white  spreading  jwttds. 

# Stems  more  or  less  woody : fruit  black  when  ripe,  eatable,  the  blackberries  of  the 
market,  ri/iening  in  late  summer  and  autumn. 

R.  vill6sus.  High  Blackberry.  Everywhere  along  thickets,  fence- 
rows,  &c.,  and  several  varieties  cult.:  stems  l°-6°  high,  furrowed ; prickles 
strong  nnd  hooked  ; leaflets  3-5,  ovate  or  lance-ovate,  pointed,  their  lower  sur- 
face and  stalks  hairy  and  glandular,  the  middle  one  long-stalked  and  sometimes 
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heart-shaped  ; flowers  racemed,  rather  large,  with  short  bracts  ; fruit  oblong 
or  cylindrical. 

It.  Canadensis,  Low  B.  or  Dewberry.  Rocky  and  sandy  soil : long- 
trailing,  slightly  prickly,  smooth  or  stnoodiish.  and  with  3-7  smaller  leaflets 
than  in  the  foregoing,  the.  racemes  of  flowers  with  more  leaf-like  bracts,  the  fruit 
of  fewer  grains  and  ripening  earlier. 

R.  cuneifblius,  Sand  B.  Sandy  ground  and  barrens  from  N.  Jersey  S.  : 
erect,  1°-3J  high,  with  stont  hooked  prickles ; the  branchlets  and  lower  surface 
of  the  3-5  wedge-obovatc  thickish  leaves  whitish-woolly ; j>edunelcs  2-4- 
flowered. 

R.  trivialis,  Southern  Low  B.  Sandy  soil  from  Virginia  S.  : trailing 
or  crowing,  bristly  and  prickly  ; the  smooth  partly  evergreen  leaves  of  3 - 5 
ovate-oolong  or  lance-oblong  leaflets  ; peduncles  I -3-flowered. 

* * Stems  scarcely  woody  but  lusting  over  winter,  wholly  jrrostrate : fruit  sour. 

R.  hispidus.  Running  Swamp  B.  Low  woods,  &e.  N. : with  very  long 
and  slender  running  stems,  beset  with  small  reflexed  prickles,  sending  up  short 
leafy  and  flowering  shoots  ; leaves  of  mostly  3 obovatc  blunt  smooth  and  shin- 
ing leaflets,  of  firm  and  thickish  texture,  somewhat  evergreen  ; flowers  small  and 
few  on  a leafless  pcduuclc ; fruit  of  few  grants,  red  or  purple. 

§ 4.  Flowkrixg  Bramble  : cultivated  for  the  flowers  only. 

R.  rossefdlilis,  from  China,  called  Brier  Rose.  Cnlt.  in  greenhouses 
and  apartments,  has  pinnate  leaves,  and  bears  a succession  of  full-double  white 
flowers  resembling  small  roses. 

11.  ALCHEMILIjA.  (Name  Said  to  come  from  the  Arabic.)  A minute 
annual  species,  A.  arvensis,  called  Parsley  Piert  in  England,  has  got 
introduced  in  Virginia,  4c. 

A.  vulgAris,  Lady's  Mantle,  from  Europe,  is  cnlt.  in  some  gardens; 
it  Is  a low  herb,  not  showy,  with  somewhat  downy  ronnded  slightly  7 -9-lobed 
leaves  chiefly  from  the  root,  on  long  stalks,  and  loose  corymbs  or  panicles  of 
small  light  green  flowers,  through  the  summer.  21 

12.  AGRIMONIA,  AGRIMONY.  (Old  name,  of  obscure  meaning.) 
Weedy  herlis,  in  fields  and  border  of  woods,  producing  their  small  yellow- 
flowers  through  the  summer ; the  fruiting  calyx,  containing  the.  2 akenes, 
detached  at  maturity  as  a sinail  bur,  lightly  adhering  by  the  hooked  bristles 
to  the  coats  of  animals.  21 

A.  Eupatdria,  Common  A.  Principal  leaflets  5 - 7,  oblong-oborate  and 
coarsely  toothed,  with  many  mirintc  ones  intermixed  ; petals  twice  the  length 
of  the  calyx  ; stamens  10  - 15. 

A.  parviflbra,  chiefly  S-,  lias  smaller  flowers,  11-19  lanceolate  principal 
leaflets,  and  10-  15  stamens. 

A.  inoisa,  only  S.,  has  7-9  oblong  or  obovatc  and  smaller  principal  leaf- 
lets, small  flowers,  and  5 stamens, 

13.  POTERITTM,  BL'RNET.  (Old  Greek  name,  of  rather  ohsenre  appli- 
cation.) 21 

i P.  Sanguisbrba,  Garden  or  Salad  B.  Common  in  old  gardens,  from 
Europe  : nearly  smooth,  growing  in  tufts  ; leaves  of  many  small  ovate  and 
deeply  toothed  leaflets  ; stems  about  1°  high,  bearing  a few  heads  of  light 
green  or  purplish  momecious  flowers,  in  summer,  the  lower  flowers  with  nu- 
merous drooping  stamens,  several  of  the  uppermost  with  pistil,  the  style  ending 
in  a purple  tufted  stigmn. 

P.  Canadbnse,  or  SanoiisArba  Canadensis,  Canadian  or  Wild  B. 
Wet  grounds  N.  : 3°  -6°  high,  nearly  smooth,  with  numerous  lance-oblong 
coarsely -toothed  leaflets  often  heart-shaped  at  base,  and  cylindrical  spikes  of 
white  perfect  flowers,  in  late  summer  and  autumn  ; stamens  only  4,  their  long 
whit#  filaments  club-shaped. 
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14.  ROSA,  ROSE.  (The  ancient  Latin  name  of  the  Rose.) 

§ 1.  Wild  Roses  of  the  country : only  the  first  species  cultivated. 

* Styles  H fitly  cohering  in  a column  and  projecting  out  of  the  calyx-cup. 

R.  setigera,  Prairie  or  Climbing  Wild  Rose.  Rich  ground,  W.  & 
S.  ; also  planted,  and  partly  the  original  of  Queen-of-the-Prairie,  &c.  dou- 
ble roses.  Tall-climbing,  armed  with  stout  nearly  straight  prickles,  not  bristly ; 
leaves  with  only  3-5  ovate  acute  leaflets ; the  corymbcd  flowers  produced 
towards  midsummer  ; stalks  and  calvx  glandular  ; petals  deep  rose  becoming 
nearly  white. ( 

* * Styles  separate,  included  in  the  calyx-tube,  the  stigmas  closing  its  orifice: 
jmtals  rose-culor : stems  not  dis/iosid  to  climb. 

R.  Carolina,  Swamp  Rose.  Wet  grounds:  steins  4° -8°  high,  with 
hooked  prickles  and  no  bristles  ; leaflets  5 - 9,  smooth,  dull  above  and  pale  be- 
neath ; flowers  numerous  in  the  corymb  (in  summer) ; the  calyx  and  globular 
hip  glandular-bristly. 

R.  tticida,  Dwarf  Wild  Rose.  Dry  or  moist  ground:  l°-2°  high, 
with  bristly  or  slender  straight  prickles,  5-9  oblong  or  almost  lanceolate  leaf- 
lets shining  above,  1 -3-flowercd  peduncles,  bristly  calyx,  but  the  depressed  hip 
nearly  smooth  : fl.  all  summer. 

R.  bl&nda,  Early  Wild  Rose.  Rocky  banks  N. : l°-3°  high,  with 
straight  wreak  prickles  or  none,  5-7  oval  or  ohlong  blunt  and  pale  leaflets, 
sometimes  hoary  liencath,  large  stipules,  1 - 3-flowcred  peduncles  and  the  calyx 
smooth  and  glaucous,  the  hip  globular : fl.  spring  or  early  summer. 

§ 2.  Brier-Roses,  naturalized  from  Europe,  by  roadsides  and  in  thickets,  or 
sometimes  planted : flowering  in  summer. 

R.  rubigindsa,  Sweet-Brier.  Tull,  disposed  to  climb,  armed  with 
strong  and  hooked  and  some  slender  and  awl-shapod  prickles,  the  roundish  und 
doubly-serrate  small  leaflets  downy  and  beset  with  russet  glands  beneath,  giving 
the  aromatic  fragrance  ; flowers  mostly  solitary,  pink ; hip  pear-shaped  or  obo- 
vate,  crowned  with  the  calyx-lobes. 

R.  mierctntha,  Small  S.  Probably  a mere  variety  of  the  common  Sweet- 
Brier,  with  uniform  hooked  prickles,  smaller  flower,  and  more  oblong  or  oval 
hip,  from  which  the  calyx-lobes  fall  early. 

R.  canina,  Dog  Rose.  Roadsides  E.  Penn,  and  probably  elsewhere : 
resembles  Sweet-Brier,  but  the  leaflets  smooth  or  destitute  of  aromatic  glands 
and  simply  serrate  ; flowers  3 or  4 together,  pink  or  nearly  white. 

§3.  Evergreen  Roses,  natura’ized  in  the  Southern  States  from  China: 
flowering  in  spring,  the  flowers  not  double. 

R.  Sinica  (or  l.evigXta),  Cherokee  Rose.  Planted  for  garden- 
hedges,  &c.,  also  run  wild  S.,  disposed  to  climb  high,  armed  with  strong  hooked 
prickles,  very  smooth,  with  bright  green  and  glossy  evergreen  leaves  of  mostly 
only  3 leaflets,  and  single  flowers  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  with  bristly  calyx- 
cup  and  large  pure-white  petals. 

R.  bracte&ta,  Bracted  Rose.  In  hedges  far  S.,  not  common ; has 
downy  branches  armed  with  strong  hooked  prickles,  5 - 9 roundish  leaflets,  and 
single  large  white  flowers  on  very  short  peduncle,  the  calyx  covered  by  leafy 
bracts. 

§ 4.  Exotic  Garden  Roses  proper,  from  Europe  and  Asia . Merely  the 
principal  ty/ies : the  greater  part  of  the  modern  garden  roses  too  much 
mixed  by  crossing  and  changed  by  variation  to  be  subjects  of  botanical  study. 

w Styles  united  in  a column  uliich  projects  out  of  the  calyx-cup.  All  with  long 
rambling  shoots,  or  dis/xised  to  climb. 

R.  semp6rvirens,  Evergreen  Rose  of  S.,  not  hardy  nor  holding  its 
leaves  N.,  with  coriaceous  bright-green  oblong  leaflets,  curved  prickles,  and 
nearly  solitaiy  white  flowers,  not  double.  The  Ayrshire  Rose  is  a more 
hardy  form  of  it. 
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R.  mOBChita,  Mpbcat  or  Musk  Rose  ; not  climbing,  with  slender 
curved  prickles,  leaves  of  ft  or  7 lanceolate  and  pointed  leaflets,  a corvmb  of 
white  flowers  with  a yellowish  base  to  the  petals,  very  sweet  scented,  especially 
at  evening. 

R.  multiflbra,  Maxt-flowered  Rose.  A well-known  climbing  species, 
from  Japan  and  China,  hardy  in  Middle  States,  with  5 or  7 soft  and  somewhat 
rugose  leaflets,  slender  scattered  prickles,  and  full  corymbs  of  small  flowers, 
white,  pale  red,  or  rote-purple,  not  sweet-scented.  The  Boursai.t  Rose,  said 
to  come  from  the  multiflora,  is  probably  from  a cross  with  some  hardy  European 
species. 

* * Styles  not  sensibly  projecting  nor  united. 

■*-  Tender,  tall-climbing,  and  wholly  destitute  of  prickles. 

R.  Banksia?,  Banksia  Rose,  from  China,  a slender  conservatory  species, 
▼cry  smooth,  with  3 - 5-laneeolate  glossy  leaflets,  and  umbels  of  very  small 
white  or  buff  and  violet-scented  flowers. 

-t~  *-  Tender,  armed  only  u-ith  distant  hooked  prickles,  smooth,  with  leaves  of 
mostly  3 (3-5)  rather  coriaceous  and  shining  leaflets,  and  end-shaped  or 
narrow  stipules. 

R.  Indica,  India  or  China  Roses:  includes  the  Tea,  Perpetual  or 
Bengal,  Bourbon,  and  Noisette  Roses;  and  the  Bengal  Pompons,  4c. 
are  miniature  forms  of  similar  origin. 

Hardy  or  mainly  so  at  the  north,  not  climbing,  more  or  less  prickly,  and 
with  leaves  of  b or  more  leaflets. 

R.  Galliea,  French  or  Provence,  Red  Rose,  has  slender  stems  beset 
with  both  stout  curved  and  slender  straight  prickles,  leaves  of  5 - 7 rather  rigid 
doubly  and  glandular-toothed  leaflets  more  or  less  downy  Iwneath,  erect  1 -flow- 
ered peduncles,  and  pink-red  or  crimson  spreading  petals  (or  variegated  with 
white),  which  have  some  a«tringeney,  and  are  used  for  conserve  of  roses , &c. 

R.  centifblia,  Hcndred-leaVed  or  Cabbage  Kobe,  [lerhap*  derived 
from  the  preceding  . has  mostly  straight  prickles,  5-7  oval  leaflets  with  glan- 
dular p,etn  or  edges,  peduncle  and  calyx  clammy  with  odorous  glands,  the  hip 
bristly  and  glandular,  the  flowers  .mostly  maiding,  large,  and  full-double,  rose- 
purple,  or  of  various  shades,  rarely  white.  Pompon  Roses  are  miniature 
varieties.  Moss  Roses  are  abnormal  states  with  the  glands  and  bristles  of  the 
calyx  and  peduncle  developed  into  a moss-like  substance.  Petals  used  for  rose- 
water, essence  of  roses,  4c. 

R.  Damascbna,  Damask  Rose,  &c.  Known  from  the  foregoing  by  the 
greener  bark,  larger  curved  prickles,  coryinbcd  flowers  oblong  in  the  bud,  and 
with  the  long  sepals  (some  of  them  pinnatifid  or  lobed)  reflexed  during  flower- 
ing, the  hip  oblong  and  pulpy  : petals  rose-purple,  white,  &c. ; used  in  prefer- 
ence for  attar-of-roses  and  rose-water. 

R.  alba,  White  Rose,  is  between  the  preceding  and  the  Dog  Rose  ; leaf- 
lets 5,  glaucous  and  a little  downy  beneath  ; prickles  straightish  and  slender  ; 
petals  pure  white. 

R.  cinnambmea,  Cinnamon  Rose,  of  Eu.,  met  with  in  countrv  gar- 
dens, is  related  to  our  wild  R.  blanda,  5°  to  8°  high,  with  brown ish  mf  bark, 
and  some  straightish  prickles,  pale  leaves  downy  underneath,  and  small  pale-red 
cinnamon-scented  (mostly  douole)  flowers,  not  showy. 

R.  spinosissima,  Burnet  or  Scotch  Rose,  of  Eu.  Low,  1°  or  2° 
high,  exceedingly  prickly  with  straight  prickles,  with  7 to  9 small  and  roundish 
smooth  leaflets,  and  small  early  flowers,  either  single  or  double,  and  white, 
pink,  and  even  yellow,  the  hips  cartilaginous. 

R.  Eglantbria,  Y el  low  Eglantine  Rose.  Like  a Sweet-Brier,  hut 
lower,  3° - 5°  high,  with  scattered  straight  prickles;  leaves  deep-green  and 
sweet-scented  ; flowers  deep  yellow,  orange,  or  butf,  and  sometimes  variegated 
with  red,  either  single  or  double. 

R.  sulphurea,  the  old  Yellow  Robb,  from  the  Far  Earl.  Tall,  with 
scattered  prickles,  glaucous  or  pale  scentless  leaves,  and  sulphur-yellow  ( full- 
double)  flowers. 
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15.  CRAT^IGUS,  HAWTHORN,  WHITE  THORN.  (Old  Greek 

name.)  Small  trees  or  shrubs,  with  hard  wood;  flowers  white,  except  in 

some  varieties  of  English  Hawthorn,  in  spring  or  early  summer;  ripening  the 

red  or  reddish  fruit  mostly  in  autumn. 

§ 1 . Ftoivers  many  in  the  corymb , small,  with  5 styles  ; Jrnit  not  larger  than  small 
peas,  scarlet  or  cored-red : leaves,  ij-r..,  smooth  or  nearly  so. 

C.  Pyrac&ntha,  Evergreen  Thorn.  Planted  for  ornament  and  spar- 
ingly mu.  from  S.  Penn.  S.  (from  S.  Europe)  : shrub  4°  - 6°,  with  the  shining 
evergreen  leaves  lnnee-snatulate  and  crenulatc,  only  1'  long,  and  small  clusters 
of  flowers  terminating  short  branches. 

C.  spatliulata.  Tall  shruh  or  low  tree,  from  Virginia  S.,  with  almost 
evergreen  shining  spatulate  leaves,  crennte  towards  the  apex,  or  on  vigorous 
shoots  cut-lobed,  and  with  hardly  any  petiole. 

C.  cord&ta,  Washington  T.  Small  tree,  from  Virg.  and  Kentucky  S., 
and  has  been  planted  for  hedges ; has  broadly  triangular-ovate  or  heart-shaped 
thinnish  leaves,  often  3 - 5-cleft  or  eut  and  serrate,  on  slender  petiole. 

§ 2.  Flowers  many  in  the  corymb,  middle-sized : fruit  coral-red,  ovoid,  rather  small. 

C.  arbor6scens.  River-banks  far  S.  : tree  with  few  stout  thorns  or  none, 
thin  oblong  serrate  leaves  acute  at  both  ends,  on  slender  petioles  ; styles  5. 

C.  Oxyackntha,  English  Hawthorn.  Planted  from  Eu.  for  orna- 
ment and  hedges  ; tree  or  shrub  with  obovate  smooth  leaves  wedge-shaped  at 
base,  cut-lol>ed  and  toothed  above;  styles  2 or  .3,  rarely  only  1.  With  single  or 
double,  white,  rose,  or  pink-red  flowers. 

C.  apiifblia,  Parsley-leaved  T.  Common  S.  Small  tree  soft-downy 
when  young;  the  leaves  smoothish  with  age,  pinnatifid,  the  5-7  lobes  crowded, 
cut  and  toothed  ; petioles  slender ; styles  1 - 3. 

§ 3.  Flowers  many  in  the  corymb,  large ; the  calyx-teelh  with  the  bracts  and 
stipules  often  beset  with  glands : fruit  edible,  half  an  inch  or  more  long,  its 
cells  or  stones  and  the  styles  variable  in  number,  1-5.  Alt  tall  shrubs  or 
low  trees,  of  thickets  and  rocky  banks,  or  /danted. 

C.  COCCinea,  Scablet-fruited  T.  Smooth,  with  the  leaves  thin,  round- 
ish-ovate. sharply  ent-toothed  or  lobed,  on  slender  petioles,  the  coral  or  scarlet 
fruit  much  smaller  than  in  the  next  and  hardly  eatable. 

C.  tomentbsa,  Pear  or  Black  T.  Downy  or  soft-hairy  when  young  ; 
the  leaves  thickish,  oval,  ovate,  or  obovate,  sharply  toothed  or  cut,  below  ab- 
ruptly narrowed  into  a margined  petiole,  the  upper  surface  impressed  along  the 
main  veins  or  ribs  ; flowers  often  1'  broad,  and  scarlet  or  orange  fruit  from  two 
thirds  to  three  fourths  of  an  inch  long,  plcasant-tasted.  Of  many  varieties  : the 
two  which  differ  most  from  the  common  one  with  the  well-flavored  fruit  are : 
Var.  funct.Ita,  with  smaller  and  wedge-obovate  leaves  irregularly  toothed 
towards  the  summit,  and  dull  red  and  yellowish  fruit,  sometimes  white-dotted. 
Var.  m6i,i.is,  of  the  Western  States,  with  rounded  soft-downy  leaves,  not  taper- 
ing but  sometimes  even  heart-shaped  at  base,  sharply  doubly  toothed  and  cut ; 
fruit  dull  red  and  less  pleasant-tasted. 

C.  Crus-g&lli,  Cockspur  T.  Smooth  ; the  wedge-obovate  or  oblanceo- 
late  leaves  thick  and  firm,  deep-green  ntid  glossy,  serrate  above  the  middle,  ta- 
pering into  a very  short  petiole  ; thorns  very  long  and  sharp  ; fruit  bright  red. 
The  best  species  for  hedges  : has  both  narrow  and  broad-leaved  varieties. 

§ 4.  Flowers  solitary,  in  pairs,  or  only  3 — 6 in  the  corymb ; styles,  and  cells, 
4 - 5 : leaves  mostly  /albescent  underneath  : fruit  often  eatable. 

C.  eestivklis,  Summer  Haw  of  S.  States.  Along  pine-barren  ponds, 
from  8.  Car.  S.  & W.  : tree  with  spatulate  or  wedge-obovate  coriaceous  leaves, 
crennte  altovc  the  middle,  no  glands,  3 - 5-flowered  peduncles,  and  large  red 
juicy  fruit,  pleasantly  acid,  used  for  tarts,  &c. : ripe  in  summer. 

C.  flAva,  Yellow  or  Summer  Haw.  Sandy  soil,  from  Virginia  S.  : 
small  tree,  with  wedge-oltovate  leaves  downy  or  smoothish,  toothed  or  cut  above 
the  middle,  the  teeth  or  margins  ana  snort  pet.oie  glandular ; the  oear-shaped 
or  globular  fruit  yellowish,  greenish,  or  tinged  with  red. 
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C.  parvifblift,  SwAi.r.-r.KAVEo  or  Dwarf  Tnnnx,  Pinc-harrens  from 
N.  Jersey  N.  : shrub  3°  -6°  high,  downy,  with  thick  mid  firm  spatulate-ohovate 
crenate  leaves,  these  as  well  ns  the  mostly  solitary  flowers  almost  sessile,  calyx- 
lobes  glandular-toothed  and  as  long  ns  the  jietals  ; the  large  fruit  pear-shaped 
or  globular,  at  first  hairy,  greenish  and  yellowish. 

16.  COTONEASTER.  [Cotoneum  was  a Roman  name  of  the  Quince. 
Name  here  alludes  to  the  cottony  covering  of  the  shoots,  lower  face  of  the 
leaves,  &c.  of  these  small-leaved  and  small-flowered,  chiefly  Old  -World 
shrubs.) 

C.  VUlgkris.  Planted  from  Eu. : hardy  shrub,  2°  - 4°  high,  much  branched, 
with  deciduous  ovate  or  rounded  leaves  hardly  1'  long,  glabrous  calyx,  flesh- 
colored  or  white  flowers  in  spring,  and  reddish  fruit.  And  some  rarer,  evergreen 
species  are  in  choicer  ornamental  grounds. 

17.  PHOTtNTA.  (From  Greek  word  for  shining,  alluding  to  the  glossy 
leaves  of  the  genuine  species.)  Choice  greenhouse  shrubs  or  small  trees, 
hardy  S.,  with  large  evergreen  leaves. 

P.  arbutif61ia,  of  California,  a smooth  shrub,  with  rigid  sharply-toothed 
leaves  and  broad  panicle  of  white  flowers,  should  I*  hardv  S.  of  Penn. 

P.  serrul&ta,  of  Jnpan  and  China,  is  smooth,  with  longer  finely  serrulate 
leaves,  and  copious  white  flowers. 

P.  (or  Enobbtrya)  Japbnica,  the  Loquat-Trf.e,  of  Japan,  with 
almost  entire  leaves  nearly  1°  long,  the  lower  surface  ami  corymb  clothed  with 
tiense  rather  rusty  wool,  lias  fewer  and  larger  downy  yellowish  white  flowers, 
and  an  edible  yellow  fruit,  resembling  a small  apple,  with  1 - 5 large  seeds. 

18.  AMELANCHIER,  JUNE-BERRY,  SERVICE-BERRY.  (Pop- 
ular name  of  the  European  species  in  Savoy.)  Flowering  in  spring,  ami  pro- 
ducing the  berry -like  purplish  fruit  (edible,  sweet,  sometimes  very  picasant- 
flavored)  in  summer.  We  Lave  apparently  two  or  three,  wild  species;  but 
they  run  together  so  that  botanists  incline  to  regard  them  us  forms  of  one. 

A.  Canadensis,  also  called  Sh  vntusii  in  New  England,  because  it 

blossoms  just  when  shall  appear  in  the  rivers.  Var.  Bonn  aim  t u is  the 
tree,  smooth  even  from  the  hrst,  or  nearly  so,  with  ovate-oblong  very  sharply 
sermte  leaves,  long  loose  racemes,  and  oblong  petals  4 times  the  length  of  the 
calyx.  Var.  oiii.ongifuua  is  cither  tree  or  shrub,  with  the  oblong  leaves  and 
hranchlets  whitc-cottonv  when  young,  and  the  racemes  and  petals  shorter. 
Var.  Al.sir6i.lA,  chiefly  W.,  is  a shrub  with  roundish  blunt  h-sves  toothed  only 
towards  the  summit,  and  flowers  like  the  preceding.  Var.  olicocIhca,  is  a 
shrub  of  cold  hogs  N.,  very  smooth,  with  thin  oblong  sharply -serrate  leaves,  and 
only  2-5  flowers  in  the  raceme. 

19.  PYRUS,  PEAR,  APPLE,  &<•.  (Classical  name  of  the  Pear-tree.) 
Botanicallv  the  genus  is  made  to  include  a great  variety  of  things,  agreeing 
in  the  cartilaginous,  parchment-like,  or  thin-wailed  cells  that  contain  the 
seeds.  Wood  hard  and  tough.  FI.  spring. 

§ 1.  Pear.  Leaves  sim/Je : flousrs  in  a sim/de  corymb  or  cluster : fruit  with  its 
base  ta/wriny  rfoirn  to  the  stalk. 

P.  commtinis,  Conmox  Pear.  Cult,  from  Fu.  : a smooth  tree,  with 
branches  inclined  to  lie  thorny,  ovnte  leaves,  and  pure  white  flowers,  the  an- 
thers purple. 

5 2.  Api'I.k.  Leaves  simple : flowers  showy,  in  a simple  cluster  or  simple  umbel  ; 
fruit  sunken  ( uinbilirnte ) at  both  ends,  ex/teciidly  at  the  base. 

• Exotic : leaves  sim/Jy  ami  evenly  tensile,  omte  or  Mom/. 

P.  Malus,  Common  Affis.  Cult,  from  Eu.  . tree  with  buds,  lower  face 
of  the  leaves  when  young,  and  calyx  woolly,  flowers  white  and  tinged  with 
pink,  and  large  fruit.’ 
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P.  spect&bilis,  Chinese  Flowerino-A.  Cult  from  China,  for  its 
showy  bright  rose-colored  flowers,  which  are  double  or  semi-double  ; the  leaves 
&c.  smooth,  except  when  very  young. 

P.  prunif61ia,  Siberian  Crab- A.  Cult,  for  the  fruit:  smooth  or 
nearly  so,  except  the  newly  developed  leaves  and  the  peduncles  ; stvles  woolly 
at  the  base  ; fruit  yellowish.  The  better  Crab-Apples  are  perliaps’  crosses  o'f 
this  with  the  Common  Apple. 

* * Wild  specie*,  with  some  of  the  leaves  irregularly  rut-toollied,  or  even  lohed  : 
the  bright  rose-colored  flowers  and  the  greenish  fruit  very  fragrant. 

P.  coronaria,  American  or  Garland  Craii-A.  Glades  from  W.  New 
York  W.  & S.  : small  tree,  soon  smooth,  with  the  mostly  ovate  leaves  rounded 
or  obscurely  heart-shaped  at  base  and  inclined  to  be  3-lolied. 

P.  angustifplia,  Narrow-leaved  Craii-A.  Glades  W.  & S.,  with 
narrow-oblong  or  lanceolate  leaves  : otherwise  too  like  the  last. 

§ 3 Chokeberry.  Leaves  simple,  the  upper  fare  with  some,  small  glands  along 
the  midrib:  flowers  (white)  in  command  cymes  terminating  the  branches: 
styles  united  at  base : fruit  berry-like. 

P.  arbutif61ia,  Common  Chokeberry.  Low  woods  and  l>ogs ; shrub 
with  small  oltovate  or  oblong  finely  serrate  leaves,  and  n juicy  insipid  berry,  not 
larger  than  a ]>ea,  cither  purple  or  black,  pear-shaped  or  globular. 

§ 4.  Rowan-Tree  or  Mountain-Ash.  Leaves  odd-pinnate,  of  several 
(9-17)  leaflets : flowers  (numerous  and  white)  in  ample  com/x>und  flat 
cymes  terminating  the  branches  of  the  season  : fruit  berry-like,  scarlet-red 
when  ripe.  Trees  often  planted  for  ornament,  especially  for  the  clusters  of 
showy  fruit  in  autumn. 

P.  Americana,  American  Mountain-Ash.  Slender  tree  or  tall  shrub, 
wild  in  the  cooler  districts ; smooth  or  soon  Incoming  so,  with  lanceolate 
taper-pointed  and  sharply  serrate  bright-green  leaflets  on  a reddish  stalk,  pointed 
and  smooth  glutinous  leaf-buds,  and  berries  not  larger  than  peas. 

P.  sambucifolia,  Elder-leaved  R.  or  M.  Wild  along  the  northern 
frontiers  ; smooth  or  nearly  so,  with  oblong  or  lancc-ovatc  and  blunt  or  ab- 
ruptly short-pointed  leaflets,  coarsely  serrate  with  more  spreading  teeth,  spar- 
ingly hairy  leaf-buds,  and  larger  berries. 

P.  aucup&ria,  European  R.  or  M.  Planted  from  Eu.  ; forms  a good- 
sized  tree,  with  oblong  and  obtuse  paler  leaflets,  their  lower  surface,  stalks,  and 
the  leaf-buds  downy;  and  the  berries  larger  ( j'  in  diameter). 

20.  CYDdNIA,  QUINCE.  (Named  from  a city  in  Crete.) 

C.  Vlllgkris,  Common  Quince.  Cult,  from  the  Levant  ; small  tree, 
nearly  thornless,  with  oval  or  ovate  entire  leaves  (Lessons,  p.  55,  fig.  83)  cot- 
tony beneath  ; flowers  solitary  at  the  end  of  the  leafy  branches  of  the  season,  in 
late"  spring,  with  leafy  calyx-lobes,  white  or  pale-rose  petals,  and  stamens  in  a 
single  row  ; the  large  and  "hard  fruit  pear-shaped,  or  in  one  variety  apple-shaped, 
fragrant ; seeds  mucilaginous. 

C.  Japbnica,  Japan  Quince  (also  named  Pyrus  Japonica).  Thorny, 
smooth,  widely  branched  shrub,  from  Japan  ; cult,  for  the  large  showy  flowers, 
which  arc  produced  in  spring,  enrlier  than  the  oval  or  wedge-oblong  leaves,  on 
side  spurs,  in  great  abundance,  single  or  more  or  less  double,  scarlet-red,  or 
sometimes  with  rose-colored  or  even  almost  white  varieties ; calyx  with  short 
and  rounded  lobes;  fruit  green,  very  hard,  resembling  a small  apple,  but  totally 
uneatable. 

39.  CALYCANTHACEiE,  CALYCANTIIUS  FAMILY. 

Slirubs  witli  opposite  entire  leaves,  no  stipules,  sepals  and  petals 
imbricated  and  indefinite  in  number  and  passing  one  into  the  other, 
6tamens  few  or  many  with  anthers  turned  outwards,  all  these  parts 
©u  a hollow  receptacle  or  calyx-cup  in  the  manner  of  a rose-hip, 
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enclosing  numerous  pistils  which  ripen  into  akenes.  Cotyledons 
rolled  up  from  one  margin.  Flowers  rather  large,  mostly  aromatic, 
as  is  the  wood  also. 

1.  CAI.YCANTHITS.  Flowers  livid-pnrple  or  dull  red,  solitary  in  the  axils  or 

terminating  leafy  brunches,  with  loose  bracts  passing  to  colored  lanceolate 
sepals,  and  these  into  similar  thickish  petals,  which  are  borne  on  the  sum- 
mit of  the  closed  calyx-tube:  within  these  are  numerous  short  stamens;  the 
outer  12  or  more  having  nntiiers  ending  in  a tip;  the  inner  smaller  and  with 
imperfect  anthers  or  none.  Pistils  enclosed  in  the  fleshy  ettp;  ovary  with  2 
ovules;  styles  slender.  Akenes  oval,  coriaceous,  enclosed  in  the  leathery  hip, 
which  becomes  about  2'  long. 

2.  CHIMONAXTHL’S.  Flowers  yellow  anil  purplish,  along  naked  slioots,  sessile 

in  axils  of  fallen  leaves.  Ilracts  and  sepals  scale-like,  ovate,  purplish  or 
brownish.  Petals  honey-yellow,  or  the  innermost  red.  Stamens  with  an- 
thers only  5. 

1.  CALYCANTHUS,  CAROLINA  AI.I.SPICE  or  SWEF.T-8CF.NT- 

ED  SHRUB.  ( Nume  from  Greek  for  cu/>  and  /lower.)  All  wild  in  U.  S., 

and  cult.,  especially  the  first,  which  has  the  more  fragrant  strawberry -scented 

blossoms.  FI.  spring  and  all  summer. 

C.  fl6ridU8.  Wild  S.  of  Virginia  in  rich  woods  : leaves  soft-downy  be- 
neath, l' -3’  long,  oval  or  oblong. 

C.  lmvig&tus.  Wild  from  S.  Penn.  S. : smooth  nnd  green,  with  oval  or 
oblong  leaves  I'- 3'  long,  and  rather  small  flowers  (l  aeross). 

C.  glaficus.  Wiki  from  Virginia  S.  : like  the  foregoing,  hut  with  mostly 
larger  and  taper-pointed  leaves,  ghinrous  beneath. 

C.  occidental  is,  Wkstrbs  C.  Cult,  from  California  : smooth,  with 
ovate  or  ovnte-ohlong  and  (lightly  heart-shaped  larger  leaves  (5' -6'  long), 
green  With  sides,  the  upper  surface  roughish ; tltc  hrick-red  flow  ers  3’  across, 
scentless ; akenes  hairy. 

2.  CHIMON ANTHU8,  JAPAN  ALLSPICE.  (Name  in  Greek  mean* 

icintcr-ffntrir ; it  flowers  in  the  winter  in  n tnihl  temperate  climate.) 

C.  frAgrans.  Shrub  w ith  long  brandies,  which  may  l>c  trained  like  a 
climber,  smooth  lance-ovate  pointed  leaves,  and  rather  small  fragrant  flowers, 
hardy  S.  of  Penn. 

40.  SAXIFRAGACEJE,  SAXIFRAGE  FAMILY. 

A large  family  not  readily  defined  by  any  single  cluiracters ; 
distinguished  generally  from  Rosacese  by  having  albumen  in  the 
seeds,  ovaries  partly  or  wholly  united,  and  seldom  any  stipules  ; 
the  herbs  and  most  of  the  shrubs  of  the  family  have  only  as  many 
or  twice  as  many  stamens,  and  fewer  styles  or  stigmas,  than  there 
are  petals  or  sepals.  Flowers  mostly  perfect.  — Besides  the  plants 
described,  there  may  be  met  with  in  choice  conservatories : 

Clnoma  Capensis,  a small  tree  from  Capo  of  Good  Hope,  with 
opposite  odd-pinnate  leaves  and  a large  stipule  between  their  peti- 
oles on  each  side : 

Bafeha  HLRIOIoks.  from  Australia,  a slender  bushy  shrub,  with 
opposite  leaves  of  3 almost  sessile  narrow  leaflets,  looking  like  6 
simple  leaves  in  a whorl,  and  pretty  rose-colored  widely  open  flow- 
ers in  their  axils. 

I.  Shrubs,  w ith  simple  leaves  (includes  plants  which  have  been 
ranked  in  two  or  three  different  families).  None  of  the  following 
have  stipules,  except  Ribes.  Seeds  numerous. 
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I.  Leaven  alternate. 

1.  RIBES.  Leaves  palmntely  veined  and  lobed  ; sometimes  with  narrow  stipules 

united  with  the  base  of  the  petiole.  Calyx  with  its  tube  cohering  with  the 
ovary,  and  often  extended  beyond  it,  tlie  5 lobes  usually  colored  like  the 
petals.  Petals  and  stamens  each  5,  on  the  throat  of  the’ cal vx,  the  former 
small  and  mostly  erect.  Styles  2 or  partly  united  into  one  j 'ovary  I -celled 
with  2 parietal  placenta;,  in  fruit  becoming  a juicy  berry,  crowned  with  the 
shrivelled  remains  of  the  rest  of  the  Bower. 

2.  ITEA.  Leaves  pinnately  veined,  not  lobed.  Flowers  in  a raceme.  Calyx 

nearly  free  from  the  2-celled  ovary,  5-cleft.  Petals  lanceolate,  much  longer 
than  the  calyx,  and  inserted  along  with  the  6 stamens  near  its  base.  Pod 
slender,  2-celled,  splitting  through  the  style  and  the  partition. 

<)  2.  Leaves  opposite.  Calyx-lube  wholly  coherent  with  the  top-shaped  or  hemispherical 
ovary , but  not  at  all  extended  beyond  it. 

* Stamens  indefinite,  20  - 40. 

3.  DECUMARIA.  Flowers  small,  in  a compound  terminal  cyme.  Calvx  mi- 

nutely 7 - 10  toothed.  Style  thick.  Petals  7 - 10,  valvate’ in  the  bud.  Pod 
small,  top-shaped,  many  ribbed,  bursting  at  the  sides  between  the  ribs. 

4.  PMLADELPHUS.  Flowers  showy,  often  corymbed  or  panicled.  Calyx  with 

4 or  5 valvate  lobes.  Petals  4 or  5,  broad,  convolute  in  the  bud.  Styles 
3-6,  usually  somewhat  united  below.  Ovary  3 - 6-ce lied,  becoming  a pod, 
which  splits  at  length  into  as  many  pieces. 

* • Stamens  only  ticice  as  many  ns  the  petals.  8 or  10. 

5.  DEUTZIA.  Flowers  all  alike  and  perfect,  more  or  less  panicled,  showy. 

Lobes  of  the  calyx  6.  Petals  6,  valvate  with  the  edges  turned  inwards. 
Filaments  flat,  the  6 alternate  ones  longer,  commonly  with  a tooth  or  fork  on 
each  side  next  the  top.  Styles  3-6,  slender.  Pod  3-  5-celled. 

6.  HYDRANGEA.  F'lowers  in  cymes,  commonly  of  two  sorts,  the  marginal  ones 

(or  in  high-cultivated  plants  almost  nil)  enlarged  and  neutral,  consisting  of 
corolla-like  calyx  only  (Lessons,  p 84,  fig.  167)  : the  others  perfect,  with  a 
4 - 5-toothed  calyx,  as  many  small  petals  valvate  in  the  bud,  and  twice  ns 
many  stamens  with  slender  filaments.  Style  2 - 6,  diverging.  Ovary  2-6- 
celled,  becoming  a small  pod  which  opens  at  the  top  between  the  styles. 

II.  Ilerbs,  forming  the  Saxifrage  Family  proper.  Stipules 
none  or  confluent  with  the  base  of  the  petiole.  Seeds  usually  many. 

• Stamens  as  many  as  the  petals  and  alternate  wnth  them,  usually  5,  and  a cluster  of 

y land-tipped  sterile  /i  laments  before  each  petal : sit  yams  mostly  4, directly  over 
as  many  parietal  placenta. 

7.  PARNASSIA.  Flower  solitary,  terminnting  n scape-like  stem  ; the  leaves 

mostly  from  the  root,  rounded,  smooth,  ami  entire.  Calyx  free'  from  the 
ovary,  of  5 sepals.  Petals  5,  veiny,  imbricated  in  the  hud.  Styles  uoue. 
Pod  1-celled,  many-seeded. 

« * Stamens  only  as  many  as  the  petals.  4 or  6_:  no  sterile  Jilamenls : styles  2 and 
alternate  with  the  [dace nUe  or  partition. 

8.  HEITCHERA.  Flowers  small,  in  a long  panicle,  mostly  on  a scape.  Calyx 

bell-shaped,  the  tube  cohering  below  with  the  1-celled  ovary,  and  continued 
beyond  it,  above  5-cleft,  and  hearing  5 small  spatulate  erect  petals  at 
the  sinuses.  Styles  slender.  Pod  1-celled,  2-beaked  at  the  apex,  opening 
between  the  beaks. 

9.  BOYKIN1A.  Flowers  in  a corvmb-like  cyme.  Calyx  6-lobed,  the  tubo 

cohering  with  the  2-celled  ovary.  Petals  5,  convolute  in  the  bud,  deciduous. 
Styles  2,  short.  Pod  2-celled,  opening  between  the  two  beaks. 

• * * Stamens  ticice  the  number  of  the  petals  or  the  lobes  of  the  calyx,  mostly  10 ; 

[tod  commonly  2-lubed,  beaked,  or  2,  rarely  3-4,  nearly  separate  pods. 

Petals  entire,  mostly  5. 

10.  SAXIFKAGA.  Flowers  in  cymes  or  panicles,  or  rarely  solitary,  perfect. 

Leaves  simple  or  palmately  cut.  Petals  imbricated  in  the  bud.  Pod  2- 
celled  below,  or  2 (rarely  more)  separate  pistils  and  pods,  many-seeded. 

11.  ASTILBK.  Flowers  in  spikes  or  racemes  collected  in  hii  ample  compound 

panicle,  sometimes  polygamous  or  dioecious.  Leaves  ample,  decompound. 
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Petals  small,  spatulate  or  linear.  Little  pods  2 or  3,  nearly  sepnrato,  opening 
down  the  inner  suture,  several-seeded. 

12.  T1AKKLLA.  Flowers  in  a raceme.  Calyx  colored  (white),  6-parted,  and 

in  the  sinuses  bearing  6 very  narrow  slender-clawed  petals.  Filaments  and 
styles  long  and  slender.  Ovary  l-cclled,  with  several  ovules  towards  the  base 
of  the  2 parietal  placentje,  2-lieaked;  one  of  the  beaks  or  carpels  growing 
much  more  than  the  other  and  making  the  larger  part  of  the  lance-shaped 
membranaceous  pod,  which  is  few-seeded  towards  the  bottom. 

+-  ■*-  Petals  6,  pinnatijid,  very  delicate. 

13.  M1TKI.LA.  Flowers  in  a simple  raceme  or  spike,  small.  Petals  colored  like 

the  short  open  calyx  (white  or  green).  Stamens  short.  Styles  2,  very  short. 
Ovary  and  pod  globular,  1-eelled,  with  2 parietal  placentae  at  the  base’  many- 
seeded,  opening  across  the  tup. 

— Petals  none. 

14.  CH  R V SOS PLEN1  I'M.  Flowers  yellowish-green,  solitary  or  in  a leafv  cyme. 

Calyx-tube  coherent  with  the  ovary,  the  tube  or  expanded  border  with  4 or 
5 blunt  lobes.  Stamens  8 or  10,  very  short.  Styles  2,  short,  recurved.  Pod 
obcordate,  thin,  its  notched  summit  rising  above  the  calyx-tube,  1-celled 
with  2 parietal  placentae,  several -many-seeded. 

1.  RIBES,  CURRANT,  GOOSEBERRY.  (An  Arabic  name.)  Leave* 
plaited  in  the  bud,  except  the  last  species,  often  clustered  iu  tlw  axils  of 
those  of  previous  season.  El.  spring.  F'ruit  mostly,  eatable. 

§ 1.  Gooseberry.  Stems  commonly  trith  1 or  2 thorns  below  the  lea  fstalks  nr 
the  clusters  of  Imres,  often  with  numerous  scattered  prickles  besides,  these 
sometimes  on  the  berry  also. 

* Cultivated  species. 

R.  specibsum,  Showy  Flowering-Gooseberry,  of  California;  cult, 
for  ornament,  especially  in  England,  likely  to  succeed  in  Southern  Middle 
States,  is  trained  like  a climber ; has  small  und  shining  leaves,  1 -3  very  hand- 
some flowers  on  a hanging  peduncle,  the  short-tubular  calyx,  petals,  and  long- 
projecting  stamens  deep  ml,  so  that  the  blossom  resembles  that  of  a Fuchsia  ; 
berry  prieklv,  few-seeded. 

B.  Grossul&ria,  Gardes  or  English  Goosererbt.  Cult  from  Eu. 
for  the  well-known  fruit;  thorny  and  prieklv,  with  small  obtusely  3 - 5-lobed 
leaves,  green  flowers  1 - 3 on  short  pedicels,  hell-shaped  calyx,  and  large  berry. 

* * Native  species  (chiefly  N.  4'  H •).  passing  under  the  general  name  of  Wild 

Gooseberry,  with  greenish  or  dull-purplish  blossoms,  only  1-3  on  each 
peduncle. 

R.  hirtdilum.  the  commonest  K.,  is  seldom  downy,  with  very  short  thorns 
or  none,  very  short  peduncles,  stamens  and  2-cleft  style  scarcely  longer  than 
the  bell-shaped  calyx  ; and  the  smooth  lierry  purple,  small,  and  sweet. 

R.  rotundlf61ium,  commoner  W.,  is  often  downy-leaved  ; peduncles 
slender,  the  slender  stamen*  and  2-parted  style  longer  than  the  narrow  calyx  ; 
berry  smooth. 

R.  Cynosbati,  of  rocky  woods  N.,  is  downy-leaved,  with  slender  pedtin- 
eles,  stamens  and  undivided  style  not  exceeding  the  broad  calyx,  and  large 
berry  usually  prickly. 

* « * Native  s/iecies  with  the  prickly  stems  of  a (looseberry,  but  with  a raceme  of 

flowers  like  those  of  a Currant. 

R.  lacuBtre,  Lake  or  Swamp  G.  Cold  bogs  and  wot  woods  N.  : low, 
with  3 - 5-purted  leaves,  their  lobes  deeply  cut,  very  small  flowers  with  broad 
and  flat  calyx,  short  stamens  and  style,  aud  small  bristly  berries  of  unpleasant 
flavor. 

§ 2.  Ct'RRAXT.  No  thorns  nor  prickles,  and  the  flowers  numerous  in  the  racemes. 
* Wild,  or  cultivated  for  the  fruit : flowers  greenish  or  whitish. 

Leaves  withotd  resinous  dots  : calyr  flat  and  open  : berries  red  (or  white). 

R.  prostr&tum.  Fetid  C.  Cold  woods  N. ; with  reclining  stems,  deeply 
heart-shaped  and  acutely  5 -7-lobed  leaves,  erect  racemes,  pedicels  and  palo-rcd 
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berries  glandular-bristly ; these  nn<l  the  bruised  herbage  exhale  an  unpleasant, 
skunk-like  odor. 

R.  rubrum,  Red  C.  Cult  from  Eu.,  also  wild  on  our  northern  borders  ; 
with  straggling  or  reclining  stents,  somewhat  heart-shaped  modcrutelv  3 - 
lohed  leaves,  the  lobes  roundish,  and  drooping  racemes  from  lateral  buds  dis- 
tinct from  the  leaf-buds  ; edible  1 terries  red,  or  a white  variety. 

•*-  Leaves  sprinkled  with  resinous  dots  : flowers  larger,  with  oblong-beH-sha/ied 
calyx : berries  larger,  black,  aromatic  and  spicy,  glandular -dotted. 

R.  floridum,  Wild  Black  C.  Woods  N : leaves  slightly  heart-shaped, 
sharply  3-5-lobed  and  doubly  serrate;  racemes  drooping,  downy,  bearing 
many  whitish  flowers,  with  conspicuous  bracts  longer  than  the  pedicels. 

R.  nigrum,  Garden  Black  C.  Cult,  from  Eu. : like  the  preceding, 
but  has  greener  and  fewer  flowers  in  the  raceme,  minute  bracts,  and  a shorter 
calyx. 

* * Cultivated  for  ornament  from  far  W.  • thefloiccrs  highly  colored 
R.  sanguineum,  Red-fl.  C.,  from  Oregon  and  California  : glandular 
and  somewhat  clammy,  with  3-  5-lobed  leaves  whitish-downy  beneath,  nodding 
racemes  of  rose-red  flowers,  the  ealyx-tube  oblong-bell-sknpcd,  the  berries  gland- 
ular and  insipid. 

R.  aureum,  Golden,  Buffalo,  or  Missouri  C. : from  W.  Missouri 
to  Oregon  ; abundantly  cult,  for  its  spicy-scented  bright-yellow  flowers  in  early 
•spring;  smooth,  with  rounded  3-lobed  and  cut-toothed  leaves  (which  are  rolled 
up  in  the  bud),  short  racemes  with  leafy  bracts,  and  tube  of  the  yellow  calyx 
very  much  longer  than  the  spreading  lobes  ; the  berries  blackish,  insipid. 

2.  ITE  A.  (Greek  name  of  Willow,  applied  to  something  widely  different.) 
I.  Virginica,  a tall  shrub,  in  low  pine-barrens  from  N.  Jersey  S.,  smooth, 

with  oblong  minutely  serrate  leaves,  and  racemes  of  pretty  white  flowers,  in 
early  summer. 

3.  DECUMARIA.  (Name  probably  meaning  that  the  parts  of  the  flower 
are  in  tens,  which  is  only  occasionally  the  case.) 

D.  b&rbara.  Along  streams  S.  : a tall,  mostly  smooth  shrub,  with  long 
branches  disposed  to  climb,  ovate  or  oblong  shining  leaves,  and  a compound 
terminal  cyme  of  small  white  odorous  flowers,  in  late  spring. 

4.  PHILADELPHUS,  MOCK-ORANGE,  SYRINGA  (which  is  the 
botanical  name  of  the  Lilac.  The  generic  name  is  an  ancient  one,  afterwards 
upplied  to  these  shrubs  for  no  particular  reason).  Ornumental  shrubs;  na- 
tives of  the  S.  Atlantic  and  Pacific  States,  Japan,  &c. ; the  species  mixed  or 
much  varied  in  cultivation.  The  following  are  the  principal  types. 

P.  coron&rius,  Common  Mock-Orange.  Cult,  probably  from  Japan. 
Shrub  with  erect  branches,  smoothish  oblong-ovate  leaves  having  the  taste  and 
smell  of  cucumbers,  and  crowded  clusters  of  handsome  and  odorous  cream-whito 
flowers,  in  late  spring. 

P.  latifblius,  Broad-leaved  M.  Cult.,  unknown  wild,  has  the  erect 
stems  of  the  first,  is  robust,  6°  - 12°  high,  with  the  ovate  and  toothed  5-rihbed 
leaves  hairy  beneath,  and  large  pure-white  and  nearly  scentless  flowers  clus- 
tered, in  early  summer. 

P.  inodbrus,  Scentless  M.  Wild  in  upper  districts  S. : shrub  smooth, 
with  spreading  slender  branches,  mostly  entire  ovnte-oblong  leaves,  rather  small 
flowers  scattered  at  the  end  of  the  diverging  branchlcts,  and  calyx-lobes  not 
longer  than  the  ovary. 

P.  grandiflbrus,  Large-fl.  M.  Wild  along  streams  from  Virginia  S., 
and  planted  in  several  varieties  : tall  shrub,  with  long  recurving  branches,  ovate 
and  pointed  usually  toothed  smoothish  or  slightly  downy  leaves,  and  very  large 
pure-white  scentless  flowers,  in  early  summer,  either  single  or  in  loose  clusters 
at  the  end  of  the  branches,  the  slender-pointed  calyx-lobes  much  longer  thau  the 
ovary. 
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P.  GordoniAnUfl,  cult,  from  Oregon,  »*  seemingly  a variety  of  the  last, 
ver\  tall,  and  the  large  flower*  appearing  at  midsummer. 

P.  hirsutllfi,  Hairy  M.  Wild  in  X.  Car.  and  Tenn.,  sparingly  cult., 
slender,  with  recurving  branches,  the  small  ovate  and  acute  sharply-toothed 
leaves  hairy,  and  beneath  even  hoary  ; the  small  white  flowers  solitary  or 
2-3  together  at  the  end  of  short  racemose  side  brunchlets. 

5.  DEUTZIA.  (Named  for  one  Deutz,  an  amateur  botanist  of  Amsterdam.) 
Fine  flowering  shrubs  of  Japan  and  China,  with  numerous  panicles  of  white 
blossom*,  in  Tate  spring  and  early  summer ; the  lower  side  of  the  leaves,  the 
calyx,  &c.  beset  with  minute  starry  clusters  of  hairs  or  scurf. 

D.  grAciliS,  the  smallest  species,  is  2°  high,  with  lance-ova te  sharply  ser- 
rate leaves  bright  green  and  smooth,  and  rather  small  snow-white  flow  ers,  earlier 
than  the  rest,  often  forced  in  greenhouses ; filaments  forked  at  the  top. 

D.  cren&ta.  Commonly  planted  ; a tall  shrub,  rough  w ith  the  fine  pube- 
scence, with  pale  ovate  or  oblong-ovate  minutely  crenate-serrate  leaves,  and 
rather  dull  white  blossoms  in  summer  ; the  filaments  broadest  upwards  and 
with  a blunt  lobe  on  each  side  just  below  the  anther.  This  is  generally  enlt 
nnder  the  name  of  the  next,  viz. 

D.  scabra,  with  more  rugose  and  rougher  finely  sharp-serrate  leaves,  and 
entire  taper-pointed  filaments  : seldom  cult.  here. 

0.  HYDRANGEA.  (Name  of  two  Greek  words  meaning  water  and  ivse; 
the  application  obscure.)  FI.  summer. 

* Cultivated  from  China  and  Japan : house-plants  .V.,  turned  out  for  summer. 

H.  Hortbnsia,  Common  Hydramjea,  is  very  smooth,  with  large  and 
oval,  coarsely  tootlied,  bright-green  leaves,  and  the  flowers  of  the  cyme  nearly 
all  neutral  and  enlarged,  blue,  purple,  pink,  or  w hite. 

* * Wild  species,  on  shady  hanks  of  r leers,  (f-r.,  but  often  planted  for  ornament. 

Styles  mostly  only  2 : jlotcers  white,  the  sterile  enleirejed  ones  turning  green- 
ish or  pur  fetish  with  aye,  persistent. 

H.  quercifblia,  Oak-leaved  H.  Stout  shrub  3° -6°  high,  very  leafy, 
downy,  with  oval  J-lohed  large  leaves,  and  cymes  clustered  in  oblong  panicle, 
with  numerous  sterile  flowers.  Wild  from  Georgia  S.,  hardy  N.  in  cult. 

H.  radi&ta,  called  more  fittingly  H.  sfvtA,  having  the  ovate  or  some- 
what heart-shaped  pointed  leaves  very  white-woolly  beneath,  but  smooth  and 
green  above  ; the  flat  cyme  with  a few  enlarged  sterile  flowers  round  the  mar- 
gin.  Wild  8.  of  Virginia. 

H.  arbor680ODB,  wild  from  Penn,  and  111.  8.,  rarely  planted,  is  smooth, 
with  ovate  or  slightly  neart-shajted  serrate  pointed  leaves  green  both  sides,  the 
flat  cyme  often  without  any  enlarged  sterile  flowers,  but  sometimes  with  a full 
row  round  the  margin. 

7.  PARNASSIA,  GPA8S-0F-PARNASSFS.  Wild  on  wet  banks; 
the  large  white  flower  handsome,  in  summer  and  autumn.  21 

P.  Carolinikna,  the  only  common  species,  l>oth  N.  & S.,  has  the  seajve  or 
stein  1°  - 2°  high,  bearing  one  clasping  leaf  low  down,  and  terminated  with  a 
flower  over  1'  brood,  the  luauy-vciucd  petals  sessile,  with  3 stout  smalt  sterile 
filaments  before  each. 

P.  pallistria,  scarce  on  northern  borders,  is  small  throughout,  with  severul 
slender  filaments  before  each  few-veined  petal. 

P.  aaarifblia,  along  the  Alieghauies  S.,  has  rather  kidney-shaped  leaves, 
aud  petals  narrowed  at  base  into  a short  claw  ; otherwise  like  the  first. 

8.  HEUCHERA,  ALUM-ROOT,  the  rootstock  being  astringent  (Named 
for  a German  botanist,  Hatcher.)  Wild  plants  of  rocky  woods,  chiefly  W. 
and  8.  along  the  middle  country  ; the  leave*  rounded  heart-shaped  and  more 
or  less  lobed  or  cut,  mostly  from  the  rootstock,  often  one  or  two  on  the  tall 
stalk  of  the  panicle.  Flowers  mostly  greenish,  in  summer.  2J. 
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* Flowers  very  small : stamens  and  styles  protruding. 

H.  Americana,  Common-  A.:  the  only  one  N.  and  E.  of  Penn.,  has 
scapes  and  loose  panicle  (2°-3°  hijjh)  clammy-glandular  and  often  hnirv, 
leaves  with  rounded  lobes,  and  greenish  flowers  in  early  summer. 

H.  villbsa,  from  Maryland  and  Kentucky  S.  along  the  upper  country,  is 
lower,  beset  with  soft  often  rusty  hairs,  has  deeper-lobed  leaves,  and  very  small 
white  or  whitish  flowers,  later  in  summer. 

* * Flowers  larger  (the  calyx  fully  j'  long),  in  a narrower  jxinkle,  greenish,  with 

stamens  little  if  at  all  protruding : leaves  round  and  slightly  5-  9 dobed. 

H.  hispida.  Mountains  of  Virginia  and  N.  W.  Tall  (scape  2°-4° 
high),  usually  with  spreading  hairs  ; stamens  a little  protruding. 

H.  pubescens.  From  S.  Penn.  S.  Scapes  (l°-3°  high)  and  petioles 
roughish-glandular  rather  than  pubescent ; stamens  shorter  than  the  lobes  of 
the  calyx. 

9.  BOYKINIA.  (Named  for  the  late  Dr.  Boykin,  of  Georgia.)  2/ 

B.  aconitifolia,  occurs  only  along  the  Alleghanies  from  Virginia  S.  : 
stem  clammy -glandular,  hearing  3 or  4 alternate  palmately  5-7-clcft  and  cut 
leaves  and  a cyme  of  rather  small  white  flowers,  in  summer.  There  is  ouevery 
like  it  in  Oregon  and  California. 

10.  SAXIFRAGA,  SAXIFRAGE.  (Latin  name,  means  rock-breaker; 

many  species  rooting  in  the  clefts  of  rocks.)  Resides  the  following,  there  are 

a number  of  rure  or  local  wild  species. 

* IF ild  species,  with  leaves  all  clustered  at  the  perennial  root,  the  naked  scape 

clammy  above  and  bearing  many  small  flowers  in  a panicle  or  cyme,  the  two 
ovaries  uniteil  barely  at  the  base,  making  at  length  a pair  of  nearly  separate 
divergent  jxxit. 

S.  Virginiensis,  Early  S.  On  rocks  and  moist  banks ; with  obovato 
or  wedgc-spatulate  thickish  more  or  less  toothed  leaves  in  an  open  cluster,  scape 
3'~9'  high,  bearing  in  early  spring  white  flowers  in  a dense  cluster,  which 
at  length  opens  into  a loose  panieled  cyme ; calyx  not  half  the  length  of  the 
petals  ; j>ods  turning  purple. 

S.  Pennsylvanica,  Swamp  S.  In  low  wet  ground  N. ; with  lance- 
oblong  or  oblanceolate  obtuse  leaves  (4'- 8'  long)  obscurely  toothed  and  nar- 
rowed into  a very  short  broad  petiole,  scape  i°-2°  high,  hearing  small 
greenish  flowers  in  an  oblong  cluster,  opening  with  age  into  a looser  panicle  (in 
spring) ; the  reflexed  lobes  of  the  calyx  as  long  as  the  lance-linear  petals. 

S.  er6sa,  Lettucb  S.  Cold  brooks,  from  Penn.  S.  along  the  Alle- 
ghenies ; the  lance-oblong  obtuse  leaves  (8'-  12'  long)  sharply  erosely  toothed  ; 
scape  l°-3°  high,  tearing  a loose  panicle  of  slendcr-pedicelled  small  white 
flowers  (in  summer)  ; with  reflexed  sepals  as  long  as  the  oval  petals,  and  club- 
shaped  filaments. 

* * Exotic  species,  cult,  for  ornament : leaves  all  clustered  at  the  perennial  root: 

ovaries  2,  or  sometimes  3-4,  almost  separate,  becoming  as  many  nearly  dis- 
tinct pods. 

S.  crassifdlia,  Thick-leaved  S.  Cult,  from  Siberia,  very  smooth,  with 
fleshy  and  creeping  or  prostrate  rootstocks,  sending  up  thick  roundish-obovate 
nearly  evergreen  leaves,  6'  - 9'  long,  and  scapes  tearing  an  ample  at  first  com- 
pact cyme  of  large  bright  rose-colored  flowers,  in  early  spring. 

S.  sarmentbsa,  Beepsteak  S.,  also  called  Strawberry  Geranium. 
Cult,  from  China  and  Japan  as  n house-plant,  not  quite  hardy  N.,  rather  hairy, 
with  rounded  heart-shaped  or  kidney-shaped  and  doubly  toothed  leaves  of  fleshy 
texture,  purple  underneath,  green-veined  or  mottled  with  white  above,  on  shaggy 
petioles,  front  their  axils  sending  off  slender  strawberry-like  runners,  by  which 
the  plant  is  multiplied,  and  scapes  tearing  a light  very  open  panicle  of  irregular 
flowers,  with  3 of  the  petals  small  rose-pink  and  yellow-spotted,  and  2 much 
longer  and  nearly  white  ones  lanceolate  tutd  hanging. 
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11.  ASTiLBE.  (Name  moans  not  shining.)  Also  called  IIoteIa,  after  a 
Japanese  botanist.  FI.  summer.  2J. 

A.  dec&ndra.  Rich  woods  along  the  Alleghanies  from  Virginia  S. : a tall, 
rather  pubescent  herb,  3°  - 5°  high,  imitating  Spirwa  Aruncus  (p.  121)  in  up- 
j warn  nee,  but  coarser  ; leaflet*  of  the  decooapeuRd  leaves  mostly  heart-shapeil, 
cut  toothed  (2' -4'  long)  ; flowers  greenish-white,  with  Inconspicuous  jieta's. 

A.  Japdnica,  or  Hotkia  Japonica.  Cult,  from  Japan  for  ornament  : 
only  l°-2°  high,  with  leaflets  of  the  tlirice-teruate  leaves  lancc-ovatc  or  oblong, 
anti  crowded  w hite  flowers  of  considerable  beauty. 

12.  TIARELLA,  FALSE  MITREWORT.  (Diminutive  of  tiara,  a tur- 
ban ; name  not  very  appropriate.)  2J. 

T.  cordifdlia,  OUT  only  species,  in  rocky  woods,  especially  N. : a low  and 
liitiry  herb,  spreading  by  summer  leafy  runners;  leaves  rounded  licim-»ha|nd, 
sharply  lohed  and  toothed  ; flowers  in  a short  raceme  on  a leafless  scajie,  bright 
white,  in  spring. 

13.  MITELLA,  MITREWORT.  BI8HOF8-CAP.  (Name  mean*  n lit- 
tie  mitre,  from  the  sluijie  of  the  2-deft  ovary  and  young  pod. ) Delicate  plant* 
of  moist  woods,  especially  N.,  spreading  by  summer  leafy  runners  or  root- 
stocks : fl.  late  spring  and  early  summer.  21 

M.  diphylla.  Common  or  Two- leaved  M.  Hairy,  with  ronndetl  heart - 
shu|ied  and  somewhat  3 - 5-lobcd  root-leaves  on  slender  jwtioles,  and  a jmi r of 
opposite  nearly  sessile  leaves  on  the  sca]>u  below  the  slender  raceme  of  many 
white  flowers. 

M.  niida,  Naked-stalkrd  M.  Mossy  woods  N. : a delicate  little  plant, 
with  roundish  kidney-nliajied  doubly  crenutc  leaves,  ami  leafless  scape  (4' -C 
high ) bearing  a few  greenish  blossoms. 

14.  CHRYSOSPLENIUM,  GOLDEN  SAXIFRAGE.  (Name  in 
Greek  means  </uW«  n spfeen.)  Fl.  spring.  21 

C.  Americ&num,  our  only  species,  in  spring*  or  shady  wet  places  X : 
n low  and  delicate  smooth  herb,  with  spreading  repeatedly  forked  stems,  tender 
succulent  small  haves,  which  are  roundish,  obscurely  crenntc-lobed,  and  mainly 
opposite ; the  inconspicuous  greenish  flowers  nearly  sessile  in  die  forks. 

41.  CRASSULACEiE,  ORPINE  FAMILY. 

Succulent  plant?,  differing  from  the  Saxifrage  Family  mainly  in 
the  complete  symmetry  of  the  dowers,  the  sepals,  petals,  stamens, 
and  pistils  equal  in  number,  or  the  stamens  of  just  double  the  num- 
1>er ; the  pistils  till  separate  and  forming  as  many  (mostly  many- 
seeded)  little  pods,  except  in  i’onlhoruin,  where  they  are  united 
together.  (Lessons,  p.  80,  fig.  1 68  — 1 71.)  Penthorum,  which  is 
not  succulent,  is  just  intermediate  between  this  family  and  the  fore- 
going. Several  are  monopetalous,  i.  e.  have  their  petals  united 
below  into  a cup  or  tube. 

) 1.  Leases  nnt  at  all  fleshy,  but  thin  and  membranaceous : the  5 ovaries  united  into 
one  b-horned  b-ct Ued  jxyl : no  scales  behind  the  ovaries. 

1.  PENTHOUt’M.  Sepal*  5.  Petals  6,  small,  or  usually  none.  Stamens  10. 

Pod  opening  by  the  falling  away  of  the  6 beaks,  many-seeded.  Lure  I y the 
parts  are  in  sixes  or  sevens. 

) 2.  Leaves  thickened  and  succulent : ovaries  separate,  n minute  scale  behind  each. 

• Petals  separate  : sepals  nearly  so  or  united  at  the  base. 

2.  SF.MPF.BVIVl’M.  Sepals,  narrow  petals,  and  pistil*  6 - 12  or  even  more,  mvl 

stamen*  twice  a*  many  Plant*  n*un11y  multiplying  by  Icafv  olLcls.  on 
which  the  leave*  are  crowded  in  close  tufts  like  rosette*. 

Si  F— i; 
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3.  SEDUM.  Sepals,  narrow  petals,  and  pistils  4 or  5;  the  stamens  twice  as  many, 

the  nltemare  ones  commonly  adhering  to  the  base  of  each  petal. 

4.  TILLjEA.  Sepals,  oetals,  stamens,  and  few-seeded  pistils  3 or  4.  Very  small 

annuals,  with  axillary  flowers. 

6.  CRASSULA.  Sepnls  or  lobes  of  the  calyx,  petals,  stamens,  and  many-seeded 
pistils  5.  Perennial  herbs  or  fleshy-shrubby  plants,  with  flowers  in  cymes 
or  clusters. 

* * Petal s united  by  their  edges  below,  and  bearing  the  stamens. 

Calyx  b-elefl  or  b-pa  rted : pistils  5. 

6.  ROCHEA.  Corolla  salver-form,  longer  than  the  calyx.  Stamens  6. 

7.  COTYLEDON.  Corolla  urn-shaped,  bell-shaped,  or  cylindrical,  sometimes 

&-nngled.  Stamens  10. 

•*-  -t-  Calyx  and  corolla  both  4 dobed  at  summit : pistils  4. 

8.  BRYOPHYLLUM.  Calyx  inflated;  the  lobes  of  the  corolla  nt  length  projecting 

and  spreading.  Stamens  8,  projecting.  Leaves  opposite,  petioled,  simple  or 
odd-pinnate,  crenate. 

1.  PENTHORUM,  PITCH  STONE-CROP.  (Name  from  the  Greek, 
apparently  ulluding  to  the  parts  of  the  flower  being  in  fives.)  % 

P.  sedoides.  Wet  places,  especially  bv  roadsides;  a homely  weed,  altout 
1°  high,  with  alternate  lanceolate  and  serrate  leaves,  and  yellowish-green  incon- 
spicuous flowers  loosely  spiked  on  one  side  of  the  branches  of  an  open  cyme,  all 
summer  and  autumn. 

2.  SEMPERVIVUM,  HOUSELEEK.  (Latin  for  live-for-ever.)  H 

S.  teetdrum,  Common  or  Roof  IIouseleek,  the  plant  in  Euro]« 
usually  grown  upon  roofs  of  houses : propagating  abundantly  by  offsets  on 
short  and  thick  runners ; leaves  of  the  dense  clusters  oval  or  obovate,  smooth 
except  the  margins,  mucronate  ; those  on  the  flowering  stems  scattered,  oblong, 
clammy-pubescent,  as  well  as  the  clustered  purplish  or  greenish  flowers ; sepals, 
petals,  and  pods  mostly  12.  Cult,  in  country  gardens,  and  on  walls,  roofs,  &c. : 
rarely  flowering,  in  summer. 

3.  SEDUM,  STONE-CROP,  ORPINE.  (Old  name,  from  sedeo,  to  sit, 
i.  c.  upon  rocks,  walls,  &c.,  upon  which  these  plants  often  flourish,  with  littlo 
or  no  soil. ) The  following  are  all  smooth  perennials,  and  hardy  N.  except 
the  first  species. 

§ 1 . Leaves  flat  and  broad,  oblong,  obovate,  or  rounded, 

» The  lower  ones  at  least  whorled  in  threes. 

S.  Siebdldii,  Siebold’s  S.  Cult,  from  Japan,  mostly  in  pots ; with 
slender  and  weak  or  spreading  stems,  glaucous  and  mostly  reddish-tinged  round 
and  often  concave  leaves  (1'  or  less  long),  with  a wedge-shaped  base  and  wavy- 
toothed  margin,  all  in  whorls  up  to  the  cyme  of  rosy -purple  flowers,  which  all 
have  their  parts  in  fives. 

S.  ternktum,  Three-leaved  S.  Wild  in  rocky  woods  from  Penn.  S. 
& W.,  and  common  in  gnrdenB  ; with  spreading  stems  creeping  at  base  and 
rising  3'  - 6'  when  they  blossom  ; the  lower  leaves  wedge-oliovnte  and  whorled  ; 
the  upper  oblong  and  mostly  scattered,  about  long ; flowers  white,  the  tirst 
or  central  one  with  parts  generally  in  fives,  the  others  sessile  along  the  upper 
side  of  the  usually  3 spreading  branches  and  mostly  with  their  parts  in  fours ; 
in  late  spring. 

* * All  or  most  of  the  leaves  alternate : flowers  in  a conjmb-like,  terminal  cyme, 
purple  or  purplish,  in  summer,  all  with  their  parts  in  Jives. 

S.  TeI6phium,  Garden  Orpine  or  Livk-for-evf.r.  Cult,  from  Eu. 
in  old  country  gardens  ; erect,  about  2°  high,  with  oval  and  mostly  wavv- 
toothed  pale  and  thick  leaves,  small  and  dull-colored  flowers  in  a compound 
cyme,  and  short-pointed  pods. 

S.  telephioides,  Wild  O.  or  L.  Dry  rocks  on  mountains,  chiefly  along 
the  Alleghanies  ; 6'-  12'  high,  very'  like  the  last,  but  with  fewer  flowers,  and 
pods  tapering  into  a slender  style. 
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§ 2.  Leaves  narrow  and  thick,  barely  jiattisk  or  terete : low  or  creeping  plants. 

S.  Acre,  Mossy  S.t  or  Wall-Puffer.  Cult,  from  Eu.,  for  edgings  and 
rock-work,  running  wild  in  some  places  : a moss-like  little  plant,  forming  mats 
on  the  ground,  yellowish-green,  with  very  succulent  and  thick  ovate  small  and 
crowded  leaves,  and  yellow  flowers  in  summer,  their  parts  in  lives. 

8.  pulch611um,  BKAUTirn.  S.  Wild  S.  W.  on  rocks;  also  cult,  in 
gardens,  &c'.  ; spreading  and  rooting  stems  4'- 12'  long ; leaves  crowded,  terete, 
linear-thread-shaped  ; flowers  rose-purple,  crowded  on  the  upper  side  of  the  4 
or  5 spreading  branches  of  the  cyme,  their  parts  mostly  in  fours,  while  those  of 
the  central  or  earliest  flower  are  in  fives  : in  summer. 

8.  cirneum,  vanegatum.  Cult,  of  late  tor  borders,  &c.,  of  unknown 
origin  ; has  creeping  stems,  and  the  small  leaves  mostly  opjioMte,  sometimes  in 
threes,  linear,  llattish,  acute,  very  pale  green,  and  white-edged  : flowers  nut  yet 
seen, 

4.  TILL.®  A.  (Named  for  an  Italian  botanist,  Tilli.)  FI.  all  summer.  (T) 

T.  simplex,  is  a minute  plant  of  muddy  river-hank*  along  the  coast, 
spreading  and  n Kiting,  only  l'-2'  high,  with  linear-oblong  opposite  leaves,  and 
solitary  inconspicuous  white  flowers  sessile  iu  their  axils. 

6.  CRASSULA.  (So  named  from  the  incrassntod  leaves.)  House-plants, 
occasionally  cult.,  from  Cape  of  flood  Hope.  11 

C.  arbordseens.  Fleshy  shrub,  with  glaucous  roundish-olHivnte  leaves 
(2'  long)  tapering  to  a narrow  base,  aud  dotted  on  the  upper  face ; the  flow  ers 
rather  large  and  rose-colored. 

C.  lac  tea,  has  greener  und  narrower-ohovatc  leaves,  connate  at  the  buxe  in 
]iairs,  aud  a paniele  of  smaller  white  flowers. 

C.  falc&ta,  has  slightly  woody  stems,  oblong  and  rather  fnleatc  or  cttrvnl 
leaves  connate  at  Imse.  3'  - 4'  long,  powder v-glnucous,  und  a compound  cyme  of 
many  red  sweet-scented  flowers,  the  petals  with  erect  claws  partly  united  lie- 
low,  ami  spreading  abruptlv  above;  so  that  the  plant  lias  been  placed  under 
the  next  genus,  and  named  "Hoc  tie  a falcata. 

0.  ROCHEA.  (Named  for  n Swiss  physician,  Laroche.)  Half-shrubby 
succulent  house-plants  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  11 

R.  cocclnea.  Stems  l°-2°  high,  thicklv  beset  with  the  oblong-ova  to 
(1'  long)  leaves  up  U»  the  terminal  and  timheUikc  sessilo  cluster  of  handsome 
flowers  ; tube  of  tnc  scarlet-red  corolla  1'  long. 

7.  COTYLEDON.  (From  Greek  word  for  a shallow  cup.)  House-plants, 
not  common.  11 

C.  orbicul&ta.  Half-shrubby  succulent  plant,  from  Cape  of  Good  Ilojie, 
with  opposite  white-powdery  or  glaucous  wetlgc-obovato  leaves  (2' -4'  lorn  ), 
and  a cluster  of  showy  red  flowers  (nearly  1'  long)  raised  on  u slender  n.:kt  i 
petiole,  the  eylimlraceous  tub*!  of  the  corolla  longer  than  the  recurved  Jobes. 

C.  (or  Echevdria)  cocclnea,  from  Mexico,  is  shrubby  at  base,  with 
the  wedge-ohovate  acute  leaves  in  rosettes,  and  alternate  and  scattered  on  the 
flowerings  stents  ; flowers  in  a leafy  spike,  the  5-parred  corolla  not  longer  than 
the  spreading  calyx,  5-angled  at  base,  red  outside,  yellow  within. 

8.  BRYOPHYLLUM.  (Name  of  Greek  words  for  sinrout  or  bud  and 
leaf.)  11 

B.  calycinum.  A scarcely  shrubby  succulent  plant,  originally  from 
tropical  Africa,  cult,  in  houses,  &c..  with  opposite  petiolcd  leaves,  3 or  5 pinnate 
leaflets,  or  the  upper  of  single  leaflets,  and  an  open  panicle  of  large  and  rather 
handsome  hanging  green  flowers  tinged  with  purple  : the  calvx  is  oblutt"  and 
bladdery  ; out  of  it  the  tubular  corolla  at  length  projects,  and  has  4 slightly 
spreading  acute  lolies  ; the  leaflets  oval,  2-3  inches  long,  eremite  ; when  laid  on 
the  soil,  or  kept  in  a moist  place,  they  root  and  bud  at  the  notches,  and  pro- 
duce little  plants.  The  name  refers  to  the  propagation  of  the  plant  in  tlii  way. 
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42.  HAMAMELACE.33,  WITCH-HAZEL  FAMILY. 

Shrubs  or  trees,  with  alternate  simple  leaves,  deciduous  stipules, 
small  flowers  in  heads,  spikes,  or  little  clusters,  the  calyx  united 
below  with  the  base  of  the  2-styled  ovary,  which  forms  a hard  or 
woody  2-celled  and  2-bcaked  pod,  opening  at  the  summit.  Sta- 
mens and  petals  when  present  inserted  on  the  calyx.  Three  wild 
plants  of  the  country,  belonging  to  as  many  genera. 

$ 1.  Shrubs,  with  perfect  or  merely  polygamous  flowers,  a regular  calyx,  and  a single 
ovule,  becoming  a Umy  seed,  suspended  from  the  tu/j  of  each  cell. 

1.  HAMAMKLIS.  Flowers  in  small  clusters  in  the  nxils  of  the  leaves,  expanding 

late  in  autumn,  ripening  the  seeds  late  the  next  summer.  Calyx  4-parted. 
Petals  4,  strap-shaped.  Stamens  8,  very  short;  the  4 alternate  with  the  pet- 
als hearing  anthers,  the  4 opposite  them  imperfect  and  seale-Jike.  Styles 
short.  Poci  with  an  outer  coat  separating  from  the  inner. 

2.  FOTHERGILLA.  Flowers  in  a scaly-bracted  spike,  in  spring,  rather  earlier 

than  the  leaves.  Calyx  hell-shaped,  slightly  6 -7-toothed.  Petals  none. 
Stamens  about  24,  rather  showy,  the  long  and  club-shaped  filaments  bright 
white.  Styles  slender.  Pod  hairy. 

4 2.  Tree,  with  moiueeious  small  flowers,  in  dense  heads  or  dusters,  destitute  both  of 
calyx  and  corolla,  the  fertile  with  many  ovules  in  each  cell,  but  only  one  or  two 
ripening  into  scale-like  seeds. 

8.  LIQUID  A MB  AIL  Heads  of  flowers  each  with  a deciduous  Involucre  of  4 bracts, 
the  sterile  in  a conical  cluster,  consisting  of  numerous  short  stamens  with 
little  scales  intermixed;  the  fertile  loosely  racemed  or  spiked  on  a drooping 
peduncle,  composed  of  many  ovaries  (surrounded  bv  some  little  scales),  each 
with  2 awl-shaped  beaks,  all  cohering  together  and  hardening  in  fruit. 

1.  HAMAMELIS,  WITCH-HAZEL.  (An  old  Greek  nnme  of  Medlar, 
inappropriately  transferred  to  this  wholly  unlike  American  shrub.) 

H.  Virginica.  Tall  shrub,  of  damp  woods,  with  the  leaves  obovate  or 
oval,  wavy-toothed,  straight-veined  like  a Hazel,  slightly  downy  ; the  yellow 
(lowers  remarkable  for  their  appearance  late  iu  autumn,  just  as  the  leaves  are 
turning  and  about  to  fall.  Seeds  eatable. 

2.  FOTHERGILLA.  (Named  for  Dr.  Futherijill  of  London,  a friend  and 
correspondent  of  Bartrain.) 

F.  alnif61ia.  Low,  rather  ornamental  shrub,  in  swamps,  from  Virginia  S., 
with  oval  or  obovate  straight-veined  leaves,  toothed  at  the  summit  and  often 
hoary  beneath,  the  white  flowers  in  spring. 

3.  LIQUIDAMBAR,  SWEET-GUM  TREE  or  BILSTED.  (Names 
allude  to  the  fragrant  terebiuthine  juice  or  balsam  which  exudes  when  the 
trunk  is  wounded.) 

L.  Styraciflua,  the  only  species  of  this  country  ; a large  and  beautiful 
tree  in  low  grounds,  from  S.  New  England  to  III.  and  especially  S.,^vith  fine- 
grained wood,  gray  bark  forming  corky  ridges  on  the  branches,  and  smooth  and 
glossy  deeply  5-7-lobed  leaves,  which  are  fragrant  when  bruised,  changing  to 
deep  crimson  in  autumn,  their  triangular  lobes  pointed  and  beset  with  glandulur 
teeth  : greenish  flowers  appearing  with  the  leaves  iu  early  spring. 

43.  HALORAGE.ZE,  WATER-MILFOIL  FAMILY. 

Contains  a few  insignificant,  aquatic  or  marsh  plants,  with  small 
greenish  flowers  sessile  in  the  axils  of  the  (often  whorled)  leaves 
or  bracts,  and  a single  ovule  and  seed  suspended  in  each  o(  the 
1 — 4 cells  of  the  ovary. 
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1 MYRIOPFIYLLUM.  Flowers  mostly  monoecious,  with  sepals  or  teeth  of  the 
citivx,  pend*  when  there  are  anv,  lobes  ami  cells  of  the  ovary  uud  nut-liko 
fruit,  and  the  sessile  -tigm**  eacii  4;  the  stamens  4 or  8. 

2.  I’ROSERPIN  AC  A.  Flowers  perfect,  with  lolies  of  the  ealvx,  stamens,  stig- 
mas, and  cells  of  the  S-ungled  nut-like  fruit  each  3:  petals  none. 

8.  Hll'PURIS.  Flowers  mostly  perfect,  with  truncate  calyx  not  continued  above 
the  adherent  ovary,  and  a single  stamen,  slender  style,  and  seed. 

1.  MYRIOPHYLLUM,  WATER-MILFOIL.  (Botanical  name,  from 
the  Greek,  like  the  popular  name,  means  tioumml-i<uukd.)  Plants  usually 
all  under  water,  except  their  flowering  lips ; all  but  the  uppermost  or  emerg- 
ing leaves  pinuutely  dissected  into  line  hair-like  divisions.  FI.  summer.  21 
M.  spie&tum.  leaves  w hurled  in  threes  or  fours,  1 1 lose  at  the  summit  of 

flowering  stems  reduced  to  smtdl  ovate  bracts  sliorter  than  the  flowers,  which 
therctore  form  tin  interrupted  spike  ; petals  deciduous  : stamens  8 ; fruit  smooth. 

M.  verticil! fttum.  Like  the  first,  but  the  uppermust  leaves  longer  than 
the  flowers  anil  pirmatiftd. 

M.  heteroph^llum.  Chiefly  AW  4 8.  ; with  leaves  whorlcd  in  fours  or 
fives,  those  under  the  flowers  ovate  or  lanceolate  and  serrate  or  merely  piunatilid  ; 
stamens  and  petals  4 ; fruit  roughish  on  the  lwek. 

M.  BCttbr&tum.  Chiefly  S.  & \V. ; with  leaves  anil  flowers  as  in  the 
preceding,  hut  more  slender,  the  leaves  under  the  flowers  linear  and  cut-toothed, 
and  the  lobes  uf  the  fruit  2-ri<lged  mid  roughened  on  the  liaek. 

M.  auibiguum.  Common  only  E. : with  mostly  scattered  very  delicate 
or  capillary  leaves,  often  perfect  flowers,  4 petals  and  4 stamens,  and  a minute 
smooth  fniit. 

2.  PROSERPINACA,  MF.RMATn-WKFD  (Name  from  Latin  ,iro- 
srr/io,  to  creep,  or  after  Prrswrpijtr.)  8 tern-  creeping  at  h»*e  in  the  mud  or 
shallow  water,  the  tipper  part  emerging  : flowers  in  the  axils  of  the  alternate 
leaves,  produced  all  summer.  2J. 

P.  palustris.  Leave*  above  water  lunecitlatc  and  merely  ferrite ; fruit 
sharply  3-angled. 

P.  pectin&cea.  Leaves  nil  pinnntelv  diviileil  into  very  slender  divisions  ; 
angles  of  the  fniit  hluutish.  Chiefly  E.  4 8. 

3.  HIPFURIS,  M A RESTAIL  (whieh  the  botanical  name  means  in 
Greek). 

H.  vulg&ris.  In  ponds  and  springs  X.  4 AV..  but  ran’:  steins  10-2° 
high,  the  linear  acute  leaves  in  whorls  of  8-  12,  the  upper  ones  w ith  minute 
flowers  in  their  axils.  21 

44.  ONAGRACEiE,  EVENING-PRIMROSE  FAMILY. 

Herbs,  or  somet’mes  shrubs.  Without  stipules ; the  parts  of  the 
symmetrical  flowers  in  fours  (rarely  in  twos  to  fives)  throughout  ; 
the  tube  of  the  calyx  usually  prolonged  more  or  le-s  beyond  the 
adherent  ovary,  iLs  lobes  valvnte  in  the  bud,  its  throat  hearing  the 
petals  (Convolute  in  the  bud)  and  the  as  many  or  twice  ils  many 
stamens  ; styles  always  united  into  one.  Emltryo  filling  the  seed  : 
no  albumen.  Comprises  many  plants  with  showy  blossoms,  culti- 
vated lor  ornament;  these  almost  all  American.  (Lopezia  lias 
irregular  flowers  with  only  one  perfect  stamen.) 

( 1.  Pit  rla  of  the  flatter  in  tiros. 

1.  CIRC.EA.  Delicate  low  herbs,  with  opposite  lliin  loaves,  and  very  smi.'l 
whitish  flowers  in  raceme*.  Calyx  with  2 reflexed  lobes,  its  tubcVligh  !v 
prolonged  beyond  the  l -2-celled  ovsrv,  which  becomes  a i-2-seeded  life 
nur-Iike  indeniecctlt  fruit,  covered  with  wenk  hookpd  bristles.  petals  2 cb- 
cordate.  Stamens  2.  Style  slender,  tipped  with  a capitato  fiigma. 
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4 2.  Partt  of  the  flower  in  fourt , or  fleet  in  No.  8. 

* Ovary  and  dry  nut-like  fruit  with  a single  ovule  or  seed  in  each  cell. 

2.  GAUliA.  Herbs  with  alternate  sessile  leaves,  and  small  or  smallish  flowers  in 

racemes  or  spikes  Calyx  with  slender  tube  much  prolonged  beyond  the 
4-celled  ovary.  Petals  4,  on  elaws,  mostly  turned  toward  the  upper  side  of 
the  flower.  Stamens  8,  these  and  the  long  style  turned  town.  A little  scale 
before  each  filament.  Fruit  small,  4-angled  or  ribbed,  1 - 4-seeded. 

* * Ovary  and  fruit  tcith  many  ovules  and  seeds  in  each  of  the  cells. 

-t-  Herbs:  fruit  a chiefly  4-celled  and  4 -valued  dry  pod. 

**  **  Seeds  fumishetl  icith  a coma  or  tuft  of  long  and  soft  hairs  at  one  end,  by  which 
they  are  widely  dispersed  by  the  wind 

3.  EPJL0B1UM.  Calyx  with  tube  scarcely  at  all  extended  beyond  tho  linear 

ovarv.  Petals  4.  Stamens  8. 

4.  ZAUSCHNKKIA.  Calyx  extended  much  beyond  the  linear  ovary  into  a fun- 

nel-shaped tube,  with  an  abruptly  inflated  base  where  it  joins  the  ovarv,  and 
with  4 lobes  ns  long  as  the  4 oblong-obcordatc  petals,  both  of  bright  scurlet 
color.  Stamens  8 and,  as  well  as  tne  long  style,  projecting. 

Seeds  naked,  i.  e.  without  a dwvny  tuft. 

= Flowers  regular  and  symmetrical : calyx-tube  extended  more  or  less  beyond  the 
ovary , the  lobes  mostly  reflexed:  petals  4. 

6.  CI.ARKIA.  Calyx-tube  continued  beyond  the  ovarv  into  a short  funnel-form 
cup.  Petals  broad,  wedge-shaped  or  rhombic,  sometimes  3-lobed,  ndsed  on 
a slender  claw.  Stamens  8.  with  slender  filaments,  the  alternate  ones  short- 
er: anthers  curved  or  coiled  after  opening,  those  of  the  short  stamens  much 
smaller,  or  deformed  and  sterile.  Stigmas  4,  oval  or  oblong.  Pod  linear 
and  tapering  upwards,  4-sided.  Flowers  never  yellow. 

6.  EUQHAnlDlUM*  Calyx-tube  much  prolonged  and  slender  beyond  the  ovarv. 

Petals  wedge-shaped  and  3-lobed  at  summit,  tapering  into  a short  claw. 
Stamens  only  4,  on  slender  filaments.  Stigmas  2 or  4.  Pod  oblong-linear. 
Seeds  slightly  wing-margined.  Flowers  never  yellow. 

7.  (ENOTHERA.  Calyx-tube  either  much  or  little  prolonged  beyond  the  ovary. 

Petals  usually  obovate  or  obcordate,  with  hardly  any  claw.  Stamens  8. 
Flowers  yellow',  purple  or  white. 

= as  Flowers  regular  and  symmetrical,  but  n ften  without  petals:  the  calyx-lube  not 
in  the  least  extended  beyond  the  broad  summit  oj  the  ovary,  on  which  the 
green  lobes  mostly  persist : style  usually  short : stigma  capitate. 

8.  JUSSIAIA.  Stamens  twice  ns  many  as  the  lobes  of  the  calyx,  petals,  and  cells 

of  the  pod:  1.  e.  8 or  10,  rarely  12. 

8.  LUDWIGIA.  Stamens  as  many  as  the  lobes  of  the  calyx  and  cells  of  the  pod, 
almost  always  4.  Petals  4,  of'ten  small,  or  none. 

==  = ==  Flowers  irregular  and  unsymmetrical : calyx-tube  not  extended. 

10.  LOPEZIA.  Flowers  small.  Calyx  with  4 linear  purplish  lobes.  Petals  with 

claws,  4,  turned  towards  tho  upper  side  of  the  flower,  the  two  uppermost  nar- 
rower and  with  a callous  gland  on  the  summit  of  the  claw’,  and  wrhat  seems 
to  be  a fifth  small  one  (but  is  a sterile  stamen  transformed  into  a petal)  stands 
before  the  lower  lobe  of  the  calyx.  Fertile  stamen  only  one  with  an  oblong 
anther.  Style  slender:  stigma  entire.  Pod  globular. 

— Shrubs  : fruit  a 4-celled  berry. 

11.  FUCHSIA.  Flowers  showy;  the  tube  of  the  highly  colored  calyx  extended 

much  beyond  the  ovarv,  bell-shaped,  funnel-shaped,  or  tubular,  the  4 lobes 
spreading.  Petals  4.  "Stamens  8.  Style  long  and  thread-shaped:  stigma 
club-shaped  or  capitate. 

1.  CIRC2EA,  ENCHANTER’S  NIGHTSHADE.  (Named  from  Circe, 
the  enchantress,  it  is  not  obvious  why  ; the  plants  are  insignificant  and 
inert,  natives  of  damp  woods,  flowering  in  summer.)  21 
C.  Luteti&na,  the  common  species,  is  l°-2°  high,  branching,  with  ovate 
and  slightly  toothed  leaves,  no  bracts  under  the  pedicels,  the  rounded  little 
fruit  2-cel!e"d  and  beset  with  bristly  hairs. 

C.  alpina,  common  only  N.  or  in  mountainous  regions,  smooth  and  deli- 
cate, 3' -6' high,  with  thin  Hnd  heart-shaped  coarsely  toothed  leaves,  minute 
bracts,  and  obovate  or  club-shaped  fruit  l-celled  and  soft-hairy. 
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2.  GAUBA.  (Name  in  Greek  means  si tperb,  which  these  plants  arc  not ; 
only  one  of  them  is  worth  cultivating.)  FI.  all  summer. 

G.  Lindheimdri,  of  Texas,  cult,  for  ornament,  nearly  hardy  N.,  about 
3°  high,  hairy,  with  lanceolate  sparingly  toothed  leaves,  long  weak  branches 
producing  a continued  succession  of  handsome  white  flowers  ; the  calyx  hairy 
outside  ; petals  nearly  1'  long. 

G.  biennis,  the  common  wild  species,  3° -8°  high,  soft-hairy  or  downy, 
with  oblong-lanceolate  obscurely  toothed  leaves,  small  white  or  flesh-colored 
flowers,  and  downy  fruit.  (*) 

3.  EPIIiOBItJM,  WILLOW-HERB.  (Name  compounded  of  three 
Greek  words,  meaning  violet  on  a nod.)  FI.  summer.  I'he  pods  opening 
give  to  the  w inds  greut  numbers  of  tne  downy-tufted  seeds.  2J. 

§ I.  Flamers  hi  rye  anti  showy,  in  a hmtf  soils  or  raceme,  the  widely  spreading 
/etals  on  short  dam,  the  stamens  and  long  style  bent  downwards,  anti  the 
stigma  of  4 long  lobes : leaves  alternate, 

E.  angustifblium,  Great  W.  or  Fire-Weed.  One  of  the  plants  that 
spring  up  abundantly,  everywhere  northward,  where  forests  have  been  newlv 
cleared  ami  the  ground  burned  over:  tall  (4° - 7° high)  and  simple-stemmed, 
smooth,  with  lanceolate  leaves,  and  a long  succession  of  j>ink-purpie  flowers. 

§ 2.  Hovers  small  in  corymbs  or  panicles  terminating  the  branches,  irith  petals, 
stamens,  ami  style  erect,  a dub-sha/ied  stigma,  and  all  the  louer  leaves 
opposite:  stem  l°-2 ° high. 

E.  color&tum.  Almost  everywhere  in  wet  places,  fl.  through  late  sum- 
mer and  autumn,  nearly  smooth  ; with  thin  lance-oblong  leaves  generally  w ith 
purple  veins,  and  purplish  petals  deeply  notched  at  the  end  and  a little  longer 
than  the  calyx. 

E.  m6Ile.  In  bogs  N.,  less  common,  soft  downy  all  over  ; leaves  crowded, 
linear-oblong,  blunt ; petals  rose-color,  notched,  2"  -3"  long. 

E.  palli8tre.  In  wet  bogs  N.,  slender,  minutely  hoary  all  over;  leaves 
linear  or  lance-linear,  nearly  entire  ; petal-,  purplish  or  white,  small. 

4.  ZAUSCHNERIA.  (Named  for  Zavschner,  a Bohemian  Iwtanist.)  21 

Z.  Califbrnioa.  Cult,  for  ornament,  from  California,  flowering  through 
lHte  summer  and  autumn,  1°-  2°  high,  the  oval  or  lanceolate  leaves  and  the  pods 
with  downy-tufted  seeds  resembling  those  of  Kptlohiom  ; but  the  hHmlsome 
scarlet  flowers  more  like  those  of  a Fuchsia  : these  are  single  and  sessile  in  the 
axils  of  the  upper  and  alternate  leaves,  or  at  length  somewhat  racemed,  about 
2‘  long. 

5.  CLAEKIA.  (Named  for  Co  fit.  Clark,  who  with  Capt.  Lewis  made  the 
first  official  exploration  across  the  mountains  to  the  Pacific,  and  brought  homo 
one  of  the  species.)  Herb*  of  Oregon  and  California,  with  alternate  mostly 
entire  leaves,  and  showy  flowers  in  the  upper  axils,  or  the  upper  running 
into  a loose  raceme : cuit.  for  ornament : fl.  summer.  <i> 

C.  pulehella.  About  1°  high,  with  narrow  lance-linenr  leaves,  deeply 
.1- lotted  petals  (|mrt>le,  with  rose-eolored  and  white  varieties),  hearing  a pair  of 
minute  teeth  low  down  on  the  slender  claw,  the  loltes  of  the  stigma  broad  and 
petal-like.  There  is  a partly  double-floweret!  variety. 

C.  Slogans.  Fully  2°  high,  more  commonly  flowered  in  the  conservatory, 
with  long  branches,  lance-ovate  or  oblong  leaves,  the  lower  petiolcd,  lilac-purplc 
entire  petals  broader  than  long  and  much  shorter  than  their  naked  claw, 
smaller  lobes  to  the  stigma,  and  a hairy  ovary  and  pod. 

6.  EUCHARlDIUM.  (Name  from  the  Greek,  means  charming.)  (T) 

E.  conclnnum,  of  California,  cult,  for  ornament;  a low  and  branching 

plant,  like  a Clarkia  in  general  appearance,  except  in  the  long  tube  to  the  calvx, 
and  with  ovate-oblong  entire  leaves  on  slender  petioles,  and  middle-sized  rose- 
purple  or  white  flowers,  in  summer. 
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7.  CE3NOTHERA,  EVENING-PRIMROSE.  (Name  from  Greek  words 
for  wine  and  hunt:  application  obscure.)  Very  many  species,  all  originally 
American,  and  most  ol  them  from  the  U.  S.,  especially  from  S.  W.  and  \V. 
The  following  arc  the  principal  common  ones,  Itoth  wild  and  cult,  for 
ornament : It.  summer.  ( Pollen-grains  loosely  connected  by  cobwebby  threads, 
strongly  3-lobed.  See  Lessons,  p.  115,  fig.  250.) 

§ 1.  Stigmas  4,  long  anil  slender,  spreading  in  the  form  of  a cross:  tube  of  the 
calyx  beyond  the  ovary  long  and  mostly  slender. 

* Yellow-f  low  eked  Evf.ning-Primroses,  properly  so-called,  the  flowers 

opening  (usually  suddenly)  in  evening  twilight,  and  fading  away  when  sun- 
shine returns,  odorous ; the  yellow  petals  commonly  obcordate. 

Stems  elongated  and  leafy : pod  cylindrical  or  spindle-shafted,  sessile.  (T)  ® 
CE.  bidnnis,  Common  E.  Wild  in  open  grounds,  and  the  large-flowered 
forms  cult,  for  ornament;  erect,  2°  - 5°  high,  hairy  or  smoothish,  with  lance- 
oblong  leaves  entire  or  obscurely  toothed,  flowers  at  length  forming  a terminal 
le  dy-bructcd  spike,  and  petals  obcordate.  Runs  into  several  varieties,  of  which 
the  largest  and  finest  now  cultivated  is 

Var.  Lamar eki&na,  from  S.  W.,  which  is  tall  and  stout,  with  corolla 
S'  - 4'  in  diameter  : the  sudden  opening  at  dusk  verv  striking. 

CE.  rhombipdtala.  Wild  on  our  western  limits;  more  slender,  hoary, 
1°  - :$°  high,  the  rather  small  flowers  with  rhombic  ovate  and  acute  petals. . 

CE.  Drummondii,  cult,  from  Texas;  has  its  stems  spreading  on  the 
ground,  and  large  flowers,  like  those  of  the  first,  in  the  upper  axils,  the  lance- 
ovate  leaves,  &e.  soft-downy. 

CE.  sinukta.  Wild  From  New  Jersey  S.,  in  sandy  ground  ; low  and 
spreading,  hairy,  with  lance-oblong  sinuate  or  pinnatifid  leaves,  small  flowers 
in  their  axils,  pale  yellow  petals  turning  rose-color  in  fading,  and  slender  pods. 

•*-  +-  Stems  short  and  prostrate  or  scarcely  any  : pod  short,  4-winged. 

CE.  triloba.  Cult,  from  Arkansas  : leaves  pinnatifid  and  cut,  like  thoso 
of  Dandelion,  smooth,  all  in  a tuft  at  the  surface  of  the  ground,  on  the  short 
crown,  which  in  autumn  is  crowded  with  the  almost  woody  pyramidal-ovate 
narrowly  4-winged  sessile  pods,  forming  a mass  3'  - 5'  in  diameter ; flowers 
rather  small,  the  slender  tunc  of  the  calyx  4'  - 5'  long,  its  lobes  about  as  long 
as  the  obscurely  3-lobod  or  notched  pale-yellow  petals,  which  turn  purplish  in 
fading.  (T)  (5) 

CE.  Missouri6nsis,  the  greener-leaved  form  also  called  CE.  macrocArpa. 
Cult,  from  Missouri  and  Texas;  finely  hoary  or  nearly  smooth,  with  many 
short  prostrate  stems  2'-  12'  long  from  a thick  woody  root,  crowded  lanceolate 
entire  leaves,  very  large  and  showy  flowers  in  their  axils,  opening  before  sun- 
set; the  tube  of  the  calyx  somewhat  enlarging  upwards,  6' -7'  long;  the 
bright-yellow  corolla  4'  - 6'  across  ; pod  with  4 very  broad  wings.  21 

* * Whitf.-flowkrkd  Evening-Primroses,  usually  turning  rose-colored  in 

fading,  some  of  them  opening  in  the  dagtime : petals  broadly  obovate  or  ob- 
cordate : Jiower-buds  commonly  nodding. 

CE.  taraxicifblia  (probably  a variety  of  (E.  acaFjlis),  from  Chili : rather 
hairy,  at  first  stemless,  at  length  forming  prostrate  stems,  with  pinnatifid  or 
pinnate  leaves,  after  the  manner  of  Dandelion  (as  the  name  denotes),  and  very 
large  flowers  in  the  axils,  tube  of  calyx  3' -4'  long,  corolla  3' -5'  across,  and  a 
woody  obovate  and  sharply  4-angled  sessile  pod.  © 

CE.  specidsa,  Nutt.,  of  Arkansas  and  Texas,  not  hardy  in  cult.  N. ; 
pubescent,  with  erect  and  branching  stems  6'-  20'  high,  lance-oblong  cut- toothed 
leaves,  the  lower  mostly  pinnatifid  ; flowers  somewhat  rncemed  at  the  summit, 
and  opening  in  the  daytime;  calyx-tube  rather  club-shaped  and  not  much  longer 
than  the  ovary  ; corolla  3'  - 4'  across  ; pod  club-shaped.  21 

((E.  maroin.Ata,  a tufted  mostly  steinless  Species,  with  lanceolate  and  often 
pinnatifid  toothed  soft-hairy  leaves,  and  peduneled  oblong-cylindrical  roughisli 
pods;  CE.  triciiocAlyx,  soft-hairy,  conspicuously  so  on  the  calyx,  with 
d:  ply  obcordate  petals,  long-linear  pods  with  a thicker  closely  sessile  I mse  and 
t mouth  seeds ; t-E.  alijicaClis,  with  ascending  stems,  smooth  or  slightly  hoary, 
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smaller  entire  petals,  but  pods  and  seeds  like  tbe  foregoing  i and  (E.  pikna- 
Ttru»A,  with  petals  as  in  (E.  triehoealyx,  and  similar  pods,  but  with  striate 
and  reticulated  seeds,  — all  handsome  w hite-dowered  species  of  Western  plains 
and  the  Hooky  Mountains,  — are  lieginning  to  be  cultivated.) 

* « * Yellow-flow EREn,  diurnal,  sometimes  called  Sindrops,  the  blos- 

soms o/Minini •)  in  bright  sunshine : petals  mostly  dbcordate : stems  leafy : 
leaves  obscurely  toothed  or  entire.  Wild  species  of  the  country,  all  but  the 
last  occasionally  cultivated.  21 

■*-  Pod  short-oblong  or  ebonite,  4-wing-angled. 

CE.  glauca.  Wild  front  Virginia  and  Kentucky  near  nnd  in  the  tmmn- 
tains  S. : l°-2°  high,  smooth,  pale  and  glaucous,  leafy  to  the  top  ; leaves  ovate 
or  lance-ovate  ; corolla  2'  or  more  in  diameter. 

Pod  rfuh-shnjied,  snmru'hnt  4-tring-angled  above,  and  4 interrrning  ribs. 

CE.  fruticbsa.  Wild  in  open  places:  nut  shrubby,  as  the  name  would 
imply,  hairy  or  nearly  smooth,  with  oMotig  or  lanceolate  leaves,  somewhat 
corvrnbed  (lowers  1V-21  in  diameter,  and  short-stalked  ]«sls. 

CE.  lineftrts.  Wild  front  Ixmg  Island  S.  near  the  coast : pale  or  somewhat 
hoary  with  minute  pubescence,  with  slender  and  spreading  often  hit  shy- branched 
stem’s  l*  — 2'  long,  linear  or  hmce-Hnear  leu\es,  and  somewhat  corymbcd  dowers, 
corolla  1'-  1^'  across,  and  hoarv  jssis  tapering  into  a slender  stalk.  — A spread- 
ing form  is  cultivated,  blooming  very  freely  through  the  summer. 

CE.  ptimila.  In  fields,  &c. : iiearh  smooth,  V-12'  high,  with  mostly 
simple  erect  or  ascending  stem,  uhlanecoUte  leaves,  anil  scattered  flowers,  the 
corolla  less  than  l'  across,  and  jsais  short -stalked  or  sessile. 

• • * • HkO-PVKPLE-FL.,  1HIRSAL,  leafystrmmal : pods  rlub-shn/wd.  I ® 

CE.  r6sea,  from  Mexico.  Minutely  downy,  with  slender  spreading  stems 
C'-24'  high,  ovate  or  lance-oblong  leaves,  the  lower  sometimes  rather  pin- 
nutifid,  and  (lowers  1'  across  in  leafy  racemes. 

§ 2.  Gooim.  Stigma  with  4 linear  or  short  and  broad  hie  s : tube  of  the  calyx 
beyond  the  linear  or  spindle-shu/ied  ornry  mnrsely  conical  or  funnel-shaped : 
Uafystciiiiiud  : dowers  open  by  day,  scentless  : jutals  broad  and fwhskoped 
or  wsdge-sha/iea,  the  truncate  summit  generally  eroded,  lilac-purple,  rose- 
color,  or  somriimes  white : anthers  erect  on  short  (the  alternate  ones  on  very 
short)  and  broadish  filaments,  curving  after  opening.  All  W.  American, 
abenmding  in  Oretjon  and  California,  several  tn  the  gardens,  the  following 
most  common.  Q) 

CE.  purpfirea.  Very  leafy  (o  the  top,  rather  stout,  f>'~  10'  high,  at  length 
with  many  short  branches;  leaves  pale,  lance-oblong,  entire  ; corolla  I ' - I )' 
across,  purple,  with  a dark  eve  ; short  nnd  brood  lolies  of  stigma  dark-colored  ; 
pods  short  and  thick,  closely  sessile,  rather  conical. 

CE.  rubictinda.  Taller,  1°-  2°  high,  and  linear-lanceolate  leaves  rather 
scattered  along  the  slender  branches  ; corolla  2'  or  more  across,  lilac-purple 
with  saffron-colored  eve  (also  rule  or  rose-colored  varieties) ; lobes  of  stigma 
oblong,  pale  ; pods  tlnckish.  cylindrical,  sessile. 

CE.  Lmdleyi.  Erect  or  Spreading,  8'- 16' high.  with  slender  branches, 
narrow  lanceolate  leaves  ; corolla  alxrat  2'  across,  lilac-purple,  with  a deeper  red- 
purple  spot  on  the  middle  of  each  petal  ; lobes  of  the  stigma  linear  and  pale  ; 
jxxl-  slender,  linear,  somewhat  Iapcring  at  the  ends. 

CE.  amdena.  Slender,  6'-  18'  high,  with  lance-oblong  or  lance-linear 
leaves,  anti  corolla  2'  - .3'  across,  rose-color  or  almost  white,  w ith  usually  a deeper 
reddish  eye  ; lobes  of  stigma  linear  ; j«>ds  linear. 

8.  JUSSI.®  A.  (Named  for  Bernard,  the  elder  de  Jussieu.)  Leaves  entire. 

Flowers  yellow,  all  summer. 

J.  decurrens.  Wet  grounds,  Virg.  to  111.  and  S.  Erect  stems  and  slen- 
der branches  margined  or  winged  in  lines  proceeding  from  the  liases  of  the 
lanceolate  leaves,  smooth  throughout ; flowers  sessile  or  sliort-xtalked,  with  4 
loin*  of  calyx  ncarlv  as  long  as  die  petals,  and  oblong-club-shaped  4 -angled 
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•T . grandifl6ra.  Marshes  S.  : hairy,  with  stems  erect  from  a creeping 
base,  lanceolate  acute  leaves,  flowers  2'  in  diameter,  the  5 calyx  lobes  only  half 
as  long  as  the  petals,  and  pods  cylindrical  and  stalked.  2J. 

J.  r6pens.  In  water  from  S.  III.  S. : smooth,  with  creeping  or  floating 
and  rooting  stems,  oblong  leaves  tapering  into  a slender  petiole,  long-pcdnnclcd 
flowers  1'  or  more  across,  with  5 calyx-lobes,  the  cylindrical  or  club-shaped  jiods 
tapering  at  the  base.  2/ 

9.  LUDWIGIA,  FALSE  LOOSESTRIFE.  (Named  for  C.  G.  Ludwig, 

a (lerman  botanist,  rather  earlier  than  Linnaeus.)  Marsh  herbs,  with  entire 

leaves  ; flowers  seldom  handsome,  in  summer  and  autumn.  2/ 

§ 1.  Daves  alternate,  month / tensile. 

* Flmcers  pedunrled  in  the  upper  axils,  with  yellow  petals  (about  J'  long)  equalling 

the.  leaf-like  ovate  or  tance-ovate  calyx-lobes : stamens  ami  styles  slender  : 
pod  cubical,  strongly  4-angletl,  o/tening  by  a hole,  at  the  top : stems  2°  - 3°  high. 

L.  alternifdlia.  Common  E.,  the  only  one  found  far  N. : smoothi.-h, 
branching,  with  lanceolate  leaves  tapering  to  both  ends,  petals  scarcely  longer 
than  calyx,  and  angles  of  pod  wing-margined. 

L.  Virg&ta.  Fine  barrens  S.  : downy,  with  mostly  simple  stems,  blunt 
oblong  leaves  or  the  upper  linear  and  smaller,  and  [>etals  twice  the  length  of  the 
reflexed  calyx. 

L.  hirtelLa.  Pine-barrens  from  New  Jersey  S. : hairy,  with  simple  stems, 
oblong  or  lanceolate  short  and  blunt  leaves,  and  petals  twice  as  long  as  the 
barely  spreading  calyx-lobes. 

* * Flowers  sessile  in  the  upjwr  axils,  small,  and  with  pede  yellow  petals  about  the 

length  of  the  persistent  calyx-lobes:  stamens  and  style  short:  learns  on 
flowering  stems  narrow  and  linear. 

L.  linearis.  Swamps  from  N.  Jersey  S. : smooth,  loosely  branched,  l°-3° 
high,  with  acute  leaves  ou  the  flowering  stems,  but  olwvnte  ones  on  creeping 
runners  ; pods  oblong-clubshaped  or  top-shaped  and  much  longer  than  the  tri- 
angtilar-ovate  calyx-lobes. 

Xj.  linifblia,"  only  S.,  is  6' -12'  high,  with  blunter  leaves,  and  cylindrical 
pods  little  longer  than  the  lanceolate  calyx-lobes. 

* * * Flowers  sessile,  often  clustered,  and  with  no  petals,  or  rarely  mere  rudi- 

ments : leaves  mostly  lanceolate,  some  species  with  obovate  or  sjMjlulate  leaves 
on  creeping  runners:  floicering  stems  mostly  2° -3°  high. 

+-  Downy  all  over:  flowers  spiked  or  cromled  at  the  end  of  the  brandies. 

L.  pildsa.  Only  S.  : much  branched,  with  lance-oblong  leaves,  and  glob- 
ular-4-sided  pod  about  the  length  of  the  spreading  calyx-lobes. 

•*-  4-  Smooth  or  smoothish  throughout. 

L.  cylindrica.  Front  Illinois  and  N.  Car.  S. : much  branched,  with  long 
lanceolate  and  acute  leaves  tapering  into  a petiole,  small  axillary  flowers,  and 
cylindrical  jxals  much  longer  than  the  small  calyx-lobes. 

L.  sphaerocarpa.  From  E.  New  England  8.  : with  lanceolate  or  linear 
leaves  acute  at  both  ends,  very  small  flowers  in  the  axils,  and  globular  pods  not 
longer  than  the  calyx-lobes,  with  hardly  anv  breeders  at  their  base. 

£.  polyc&rpa.  From  Michigan  S. : like  the  last,  but  smoother,  and  with 
conspicuous  slender  bractlets  at  the  base  of  the  4-sided  rather  top-shaped  pod, 
which  is  longer  than  the  calyx-lobes. 

L.  capithta.  From  N.  Carolina  S. : with  slender  simple  stems  angled 
towards  the  top,  long  lanceolate  leaves  ; flowers  mostly  crowded  in  an  oblong  or 
roundish  terminal  head,  and  obtusely  4-angled  pod  longer  than  the  calyx-lobes. 

L.  alata.  From  N.  Carolina  S‘.  : with  simple  or  sparingly  branched  stems 
strongly  angled  above,  few  flowers,  in  the  axils  of  the  upper  wedge-lanceolate 
leaves,  and  an  inversely  pvramidal  pod  ns  long  as  the  white  calyx-lobes,  with 
concave  sides  and  winged  angles. 

L.  microc&rpa.  From  N.  Carolina  S.  : the  low  stems  creeping  at  base 
and  3-angled  above,  leaves  spatulate  or  obovate,  with  minute  flowers  in  their 
axils,  the  short  4-angicd  pods  not  larger  than  a pin's  head. 
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§ 2.  Tjpcuxs  opposite,  obornte  or  tftahjdfc,  long-)teli<Jed,  with  small  and  nearly 
sessile  flowers  in  their  arils : stems  creeping  or  floating. 

Zj.  palustris.  Common  in  ditches  and  shallow  water  : smooth,  with  no 
petals,  or  small  ami  reddish  ones  when  the  plant  grows  out  of  water,  and  obloug 
obscurely  4-sided  pods  longer  than  the  vary  short  calyx-lobes. 

L.  nitans.  From  N,  Carolina  S. : larger  than  the  foregoing,  and  with 
yellow  js-tals  as  long  us  the  calyx-lobes,  the  jiods  tapering  to  the  base. 

§ 3.  leaves  opjnsite,  nearly  sessile,  with  a kntg-pcdunrltd  flower  in  the  aril 
of  some  of  the  upper  ones  : stems  creeping  in  the  mud. 

Ij.  arcuata.  From  coast  of  Virginia  S.  : a small  and  smooth  delicate 
plant,  with  oblanceolate  leaves  shorter  than  the  peduncle,  yellow  petals  longer 
than  the  slender  calyx-lobes,  and  club-shaped  somewhat  curved  pod. 

10.  LOPEZIA.  (Named  fur  T.  Lope*,  an  early  Spanish  naturalist.) 

L.  racemdea.  Cult,  sparingly,  from  Mexico:  a slender,  branching,  nearly 
smooth  plant,  with  alternate  ovate  or  lance-oblong  leaves  on  slender  petioles,  the 
branches  terminated  with  loose  racemes  of  small  rose-pink  or  sometimes  white 
flowers  (only  in  diameter),  on  slender  pedirels  from  the  axil  of  leafy  bracts, 
produced  all  summer,  followed  by  very  small  round  pods.  ® 

11.  FUCHSIA.  (Named  for  L.  Fuchs,  an  early  German  botanist.)  Well- 
known  ornamental  tender  shrubby  plants,  or  even  trees,  chiefly  natives  of  the 
Andes  from  Mexico  to  Fuegia,  mostly  smooth,  with  opposite  or  ternatclv 
whorlod  leave*.  The  sjieeics  in  cultivation,  now  greatly  mixed  and  varied, 
chiefly  come  from  the  following. 

§1.  Short-flowered  Fuchsias,  or  Ladies’  Eardroi>s  ; with  the  lobe*  of 
the.  normally  red  enter  loie/er  them  the  tube,  and  them  t/u  ftetids ; the  latter 
noriuedly  violet  or  due.  oborate  and  ret  use,  convolute  around  the  base  of 
the  projecting  filament*  and  stilt  longer  style  : flowers  hanging  on  long 
peduncles  firm  the  arils  of  the  leaves. 

F.  COCCinea,  or  F.  olobAba.  Low,  the  rather  small  seArlct  flowers  with 
globular  or  ovoid  calyx-tube  between  the  ovary  and  the  lobes,  which  also  form 
a globular  bud  and  hardly  spread  after  opening  ; leaves  short-jietioled. 

F.  MagellAnica,  front  S.  Chili  and  Fuegia  : less  tender,  with  tube  of  the 
calyx  bell-shaped  anil  much  shorter  than  the  lobes  ; leaves  short-petioled  or  the 
upper  sessile. 

F.  macro8t6mma,  from  Chili : leave*  on  slender  petiole* ; calyx-tubc 
oblong  or  sltort -cylindrical,  more  or  less  shorter  than  the  spreading  loltes.  — 
These  species  now  greatly  varied  in  color  ; some  varieties  with  calvx  white  or 
light  ami  the  (wtals  deeply  colored,  some  with  the  reverse ; also  double-flowered, 
the  (totals  being  multiplied. 

§ 2.  Loxr.-r  lowered  Fuchsias  ; with  trumpet-shafted  e>r  slightly  funnel  shifted 
tube  of  the  rolyr  2' -S'  long,  very  much  hunger  than  the  spreeulmg  lobes, 
which  little  erceed  the  aemte  or  jrointed  somewhat  Sjtreeuling  petals  : stamens 
and  style  little  omjecting : flowers  crowded  into  a rather  dose  dasgiiny 
raceme  or  corymb  at  the  end  of  the  branches : leaves  large,  5'  - 7'  long. 

F.  fulgens,  from  Mexico : smooth,  with  ovate  somewhat  hcart-shajied  leaves, 
and  scarlet  flowers,  the  lance-ovate  calyx-Iolies  often  tinged  with  green. 

F.  corymbiflbra,  from  l’eru  : mostly  pnbcscctit,  with  lance-oblong  and 
tajier-pointed  almost  entire  leaves,  and  red  flowers,  the  lanceolate  calyx-lobes 
and  the  lance-oblong  petals  tAjier-jointed,  at  length  widely  spreading. 

§ 3.  V ANici.Elt  Fuchsias  ; with  small  flmrers  erect  in  a nahed  and  compound 
terminal  jianicle  or  duster  : lobes  of  the  calyx  and  petals  widely  spreading. 

F.  arbor6scen8.  Trek  F.,  from  Mexico  : a stout  shrub  rather  than  tree, 
with  oblong  or  lance-oblong  entire  leaves  acute  at  both  ends  and  nsually 
whoried  ; flowers  light  rose-color,  long,  with  narrow  oblong  ealyx-tbbas,  anil 
petal*  rather  longer  than  the  tube,  about  as  long  as  the  stamens  and  style. 
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45.  MELASTOMACE.33,  MELASTOMA  FAMILY. 

Plants  with  opposite  and  simple  3 - 7-ribbed  leaves,  no  stipules, 
as  many  or  twice  as  many  stamens  as  petals,  both  inserted  in  the 
throat  of  the  calyx,  anthers  usually  of  peculiar  shape  and  opening 
by  a small  hole  at  the  apex.  Flowers  usually  handsome,  but  mostly 
scentless.  A large  order  in  the  tropics,  represented  in  northern 
temperate  regions  only  by  the  genus  lihexia  of  the  Atlantic  States. 
None  in  common  cultivation,  but  the  following  are  those  more 
usually  met  with  in  choice  conservatories : — 

Centraddnia  r6sea,  from  Mexico : a low  and  bushy  almost  herbaceous 
plant,  with  unequal-sided  and  falcate  broadly  lanceolate  leaves,  apparently 
alternate  (which  comes  from  the  diminution  or  total  suppression  of  one  leaf  of 
each  pnir),  producing  groat  abundance  of  small  (lowers  in  short  rueeme-like  clus- 
ters, with  4 white  and  rose-tinged  petals,  and  8 anthers  with  curious  club-shaped 
mul  tnil-likc  appendages. 

Hetorocdntron  rdseum,  from  Mexico : an  herb,  or  nearly  so,  with  thin 
ovate  leaves  which  are  featlier-veiued  rather  than  ribbed,  and  with  terminal  pani- 
cles of  handsome  bright  rose-colored  flowers  (and  a white  variety),  of  4 petals 
iinil  8 very  unequal  and  dissimilar  stamens,  some  with  appendages  at  base,  some 
without. 

Cyanophyllum  met&llicum,  from  Central  America,  cultivated  in  hot- 
houses for  its  magnificent,  foliage ; the  ovate  leaves  sometimes  fully  two  feet 
long,  purple  beneath  and  bluish  above  with  metallic  lustre.  — Then  we  have  the 
U.  S,  genus, 

1.  RHfiXIA,  DEER-GRASS,  MEADOW-BEAUTY.  (Name  from 
Greek  for  rupture:  application  obscure.)  Eow  erect  herbs  of  wet  or  sandy 
ground,  commoner  S.,  often  bristly,  at  least  on  the  margins  of  the  sessile 
3 - 5-ribbed  leaves,  with  handsome  flowers  in  a terminal  cyme  or  panicle. 
Tube  of  the  calyx  urn-shaped,  adherent  to  the  lower  part  of  the  4-cclled  ovary 
anil  continued  beyond  it  into  a short  4-toothed  cup,  persistent.  Petals  4, 
obovnte.  Stamens  8,  with  anthers  opening  by  a single  minute  hole.  Style 
slender:  stigma  simple.  Seeds  numerous  in  the  pod,  coiled  like  minute  snail- 
shells.  FI.  summer.  % 

* Anthers  linear  and  curved,  rrith  a sac-like  base  and  usually  a minute  spur : 
flowers  in  a panicle  or  loose  cyme. 

R.  Virginica.  The  common  species  N.,  in  sandy  swamps  : 6' -20'  high, 
with  square  stem  almost  winged  at  the  angles,  ovate  or  lance-oval  sessile  leaves, 
and  large  pink-purple  flowers. 

R.  Mari&na.  From  New  Jersey  and  Kentucky  S. : 10'-  24'  high,  with 
terete  or  6-angled  branching  stem,  linear  or  lanec-oblong  leaves  narrowed,  at 
base,  and  paler  purple  flowers  hairy  outside. 

R.  glabella.  Pine-barrens  S : smooth,  with  a simple  slender  stem,  lan- 
ceolate glaucous  leaves,  and  large  bright-purple  flowers. 

* * Anthers  oblong  and  straight,  destitute  of  any  appendage. 

*-  Flowers  purple,  few  or  solitary:  leaves  small  ( rarely  1'  long),  rounded-ovate, 
dilate  with  long  bristles : stem  square,  smooth. 

R.  cilibsa.  Bogs  in  pino  barrens  from  Maryland  S.  : stem  10/-  12'  high  ; 
leaves  bristly  on  the  upper  face  ; and  calyx  smooth. 

R.  serriil&ta.  Bogs  in  pine  barrens  wholly  S. : stem  3' -6'  high ; leaves 
smooth  above  ; calyx  bristly. 

i-  Flowers  yellow,  small,  numerous,  not  easting  the  petals  early,  as  do  the  others: 
stem  4 -angled,  bristly,  bushy -branched  above. 

R.  lutea.  From  North  Carolina  8.  & W. : stem  1°  high,  bristly;  leaves 
lanceolate,  or  the  lower  obovatc  ; calyx  smooth. 
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46.  MYRTACEiE,  MYRTLE  FAMILY'. 

Trees  or  shrubs,  with  simple  entire  and  mostly  aromatic  leaves 
punctate  with  pellucid  or  resinous  dots,  no  stipules,  perfect  flowers, 
calyx-tube  adherent  to  the  ovary,  its  throat,  or  a di.-k  bordering  it, 
hearing  the  petals  and  numerous  stamens : style  and  stigma  single. 
A large  family  in  the  tropics  and  southern  hemisphere,  here  com- 
monly known  only  by  a few  house-plants,  which  may  be  briefly 
noted  as  follows  : — 

1.  M^rtus  communis,  Common  Myrti.k.  from  the  Mediterranean 
region  : smooth,  with  ovate  or  lance-ovate  opposite  shilling  leaves,  small  in  the 
variety  usually  cultivated,  peduncles  in  their  axils  bearing  a small  white  or 
rose-ringed  flower  (sometimes  fall  double),  followed  by  a black  berry,  containing 
several  kidney-shaped  stasis. 

2.  Eugenia  Jctmbos,  TfocR-Arptr,  from  India  : smooth,  with  opposite 
shining  long  and  lanceolate  leaves,  and  clusters  of  large  white  flowers  with  their 
long  stamens  most  conspicuous  ; the  calvx- tube  dilated  and  prolonged  beyond 
the  ovary,  which  forms  a large  edible  Isnrrv,  like  a small  apple,  scentless,  but 
when  eaten  of  a rose-like  savor  ; seeds  very  few,  large. 

3.  PsicUum  pyriferum,  Guava,  ofW.  Ind. : with  oval  feather-veined 
opposite  leaves,  and  one  or  two  white  flowers  at  the  end  of  an  axillary  peduncle; 
the  fruit  a large  ami  pcar-diapcd  yellowish  berry  which  is  eatabic,  mid  from 
which  Guam  jetty  is  made  in  the  West  Indies. 

4.  Callistismon  lanceolfitum,  of  Australia,  called  Bottle-Brcsh, 
on  Mvount  of  the  appearance  of  the  flowers  (sessile  ail  round  the  stem  lielow 
the  later  leaves)  with  their  very  long  deep  red  stamens ; the  5 (letuls  small  and 
falling  curly  ; the  fruit  a small  many-seeded  pod  ojioning  at  the  top ; the  alter- 
nate lanceolate  leaves  remarkable  for  being  turned  edgewise  by  a twist  at  their 
base,  as  in  many  related  Mjrrtaceona  plants  of  Australia. 


47.  LYTHRACEiE,  LOOSESTRIFE  FAMILY. 

Differs  from  the  related  orders  in  having  the  ovary  and  pod  free 
from,  but  mostly  enclosed  in,  the  tube  of  the  calyx,  the  leaves  not 
punctate,  the  anthers  opening  lengthwise.  To  this  family  has  lately 
been  appended  the  Pomegranate,  which,  although  peculiar,  is  com- 
monly referred  to  the  Myrtle  Family,  notwithstanding  the  dotless 
leaves. 

$ 1.  Ovary  coherent  with  the  calyx-tube,  becoming  a fleshy  f ruiL  Small  tree. 

1.  ri'h'lCA.  Calyx-tube  colored  (scarlet),  thick  and  coriaceous,  its  top-shaped 

base  coherent  with  the  ovary,  ahove  enlarged  ami  6-7-lobed;  its  throat 
bearing  the  6 - 7 petals  and  very  many  incurved  stamens.  Style  slender. 
Ovary  with  many  cells  in  two  sets,  oiie  above  the  other,  and  very  many 
ovules  in  each.  Fruit  large,  glohular,  crowned  with  the  calyx-lobes,  berry- 
like, but  with  a hard  rind:  the  numerous  seeds  coated  with  a juicy  edible  pulp. 

V 2.  Ovary  free  from  the  calyx-tube,  becoming  a 1 -6-cetted  pod. 

• Slame as  indejiniuly  numerous.  Small  tree. 

2.  I,AGERSTR(F.MI  A.  Calvx  6-lobed.  Petals  6,  verv  wavy-crispod,  raised  on 

slender  claws,  borne  on  the  throat  of  the  calyx.  Stamens  borne  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  calvx,  verv  long  and  slender,  6 outermost  larger  than  the  rest. 
Style  very  slender.  Rod  oblong,  thick,  many-seeded,  3-6-celled,  onlv  the 
base  covered  by  the  persistent  calyx. 

• Stamms  4-16,  only  as  many  or  twice  as  many  as  the  lobes  «f  the  calyx,  inserted 
lower  dawn  than  the  petals.  Herbs  or  nearly  so:  calyx  mostly  with  protecting 
folds,  or  accessory  teeth  between  the  proper  teeth  or  loots. 
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t-  Fbwer  regular  or  nearly  to : pod  many-seeded,  included  m die  calyx. 

3.  NKSACA.  Calyx  short  bell-shaped  or  hemispherical.  Stamens  10-14,  twice 

as  many  as  the  petals,  in  2 sets,  with  long  projecting  fflainents.  Style  slen- 
der. Pod  globular,  3 -5-celled.  Loaves  mostly  whorled  in  threes  or  opposite. 

4.  LYTHRUM.  Calyx  cylindrical,  8- 12-ribbed  or  striate.  Petals  5 -7.  Stamens 

5-14.  Style  slender.  Pod  oblong,  2-celled.  Leaves  sessile. 

6.  AMMANNIA.  Calyx  short,  4-angled.  Petals  4 and  small,  or  none.  Stamens 
4,  short.  Pod  globular,  2 - 4-ceiled.  Leaves  opposite,  narrow. 

+-  +-  Flower  irregular : pod  mostly  few-seeded. 

6.  CUPHEA.  Calyx  elongated,  mostly  many-ribbed,  gibbous,  spurred,  or  with  a 
sac-like  projection  at  base  on  the  upper  side,  oblique  at  the  mouth,  which 
has  6 proper  teeth,  and  usually  as  many  intermediate  accessory  ones  or  pro- 
cesses. Petals  mostly  6,  with  claws,  and  very  unequal,  the  two  upper  ones 
larger;  sometimes  all  or  part  wanting.  Stamens  11  or  12,  unequal : filaments 
short  A gland  at  the  base  of  the  ovary  on  the  upper  side.  Style  slender: 
stigma  2-lobed.  Ovary  flat,  2-celled,  but  one  cell  smaller  and  sterile  or 
empty.  Pod  enclosed  in  the  calyx,  and  bursting  through  it  on  the  lower 
side;  the  placenta  bearing  a few  flat  seeds,  hardening,  curving,  and  at  length 
projecting  through  the  rupture. 

1.  PIJNICA,  POMEGRANATE.  (The  name  means  Carthaginian.) 

P.  Granatum.  Tree  cult,  from  the  Orient,  as  a house-plant  N.  : smooth, 
with  small  oblong  or  obovate  obtuse  leaves,  either  opposite  or  scattered,  mostly 
clustered  on  short  branehlcts  ; the  flowers  short-stalked,  usually  solitary,  large, 
both  calyx  and  corolla  bright  scarlet,  with  5-7  petals,  or  full  double;  the  fruit 
as  large  as  a small  upplc. 

2.  LAGERSTRCEMIA,  CRAPE-MYRTLE.  (Named  for  a Swedish 
naturalist,  Lagerstriem.) 

L.  Indica,  from  E.  Indies  : planted  for  ornament  S.,  nnd  in  conserva- 
tories N.  : shrub  with  smooth  ovate  or  oval  opposite  leaves,  and  panicles  of  very 
showy  pale  rose  or  flesh-colored  large  flowers,  remarkable  for  the  wavy-crisped 
petals  and  long  silky-tufted  stamens. 

3.  NES2EA.  (Name  from  Greek  for  insular,  from  the  habitation  of  the 
original  species.)  21 

N.  verticillata.  Common  E.  and  S.  in  very  wet  places  ; smooth  or 
minutely  downy,  with  long  recurving  branches  (2° -8°  long),  lanceolate  leaves, 
mostly  in  threes,  the  upper  with  clustered  short-stalked  flowers  in  their  axils, 
5 wedge-lanceolate  rose-purple  petals,  and  10  stamens  of  two.  lengths. 

N.  salicit'blia.  Cult,  from  Mexico,  not  hardy  N. ; low,  slightly  shrubby 
at  base,  smooth,  erect,  with  lance-oblong  or  oblaneeolute  leaves,  the  upper  ones 
sometimes  alternate,  almost  sessile  flowers  in  their  axils,  with  mostly  6 obovate 
yellow  petals,  and  12  stamens  of  almost  equal  length. 

4.  LYTHRUM,  LOOSESTRIFE.  (Name  in  Greek  for  Wood:  some  have 
red  flowers.)  FI.  summer. 

L.  Salicaria,  Spiked  L.  Sparingly  wild  N.  E.  in  wet  meadows,  and 
cult. ; with  stems  2° -3°  high,  leaves  broad-lanceolate,  and  often  with  a heart- 
shaped  base,  in  pairs  or  threes  ; flowers  crowded  in  their  axils  and  forming  a 
wand-like  spike,  rather  large,  with  6 or  rarely  7 lance-oblong  pink  petals,  and 
twice  as  many  stamens  of  two  lengths.  21 

L.  al&turil.  Ixjw  grounds  W.  & S.  ; nearly  smooth,  slender,  2°  -3°  high, 
above  and  on  the  branches  with  margined  angles,  very  leafy  ; the  small  leaves 
oblong,  the  uppermost  not  longer  than  the  small  flowers  in  their  axils ; petals 
6,  purple  ; stamens  6.  2J. 

6.  AMMANNIA.  (Named  for  Ammitnn,  nn  early  German  botanist.) 
Low,  insignificant  herbs,  in  wet  places,  es|>eoially  S.,  with  small  greenish 
flowers  in  the  axils  of  the  narrow  leaves  ; the  inconspicuous  petals  purplish, 
or  none  : fl.  all  summer. 
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A.  humilis,  from  Mam.  to  Michigan  and  8. ; has  narrow  oblanccolatc  or 
spatulate  leaves,  tapering  to  the  base,  and  a very  abort  style,  (y 

A.  latil'blia.  W.  & 8.,  taller,  the  lance-linear  leaves  with  a broader  and 
minded  |«irtly  clasping  base.  ® 

0.  CUPHEA.  (Name  from  Greek,  means  gibbous  or  curved,  from  the  shape 

of  the  calyx.)  Leaves  chiefly  op|>ositc  : fl.  all  summer. 

C.  viscosissima,  Clammy  C.  Sandy  fields  from  Conn,  to  Til.  and  S. : 
a rather  homely  herb,  1°  - 2°  high,  branching,  clammy-hairy,  with  lance-ovatc 
leaves,  small  flowers  somewhat  raeemed  along  the  branches,  and  ovate  pink 
jietals  on  short  claws,  (i) 

C.  silenoides.  Cult,  from  Mexico : clammy-hairy,  1°  high,  with  lance- 
oblong  or  lanceolate  leaves  tapering  at  base  into  short  petiole,  and  rather  large 
flowers  somewhat  raeemed  on  the  branches;  calyx  purplish,  almost  I’  long, 
ovoid  at  base  and  with  a tapering  neck  ; petals  blood-purple  or  crimson,  rounded, 
the  2 larger  in  diameter,  i 

C.  platyc6rttra.  Cult,  from  Mexico,  both  in  greenhouses  and  for  lx>r- 
ders,  flowering  through  the  season  : slightly  woody  at  base,  8'-  12'  high,  form- 
ing masses,  thickly  beset  with  the  ovate  or  lance-ovate  acute  smooth  and  gloss v 
bright  green  leaves,  contrasting  with  the  bright  vermilion  flowers  between  rack 
pair,  the  calyx  narrow  and  tubular,  almost  1'  long,  with  a short  and  very  blunt 
spur  at  base,  the  short  border  and  teeth  dark  violet  edged  on  the  upper  side 
with  white ; petals  none.  H 

48.  LOASACE.3C,  LOASA  FAMILY. 

Herbs  with  rough  pubescence,  and  some  w ith  slipping  bristles,  no 
stipules,  n 1 -celled  ovary  coherent  with  the  tube  of  the  chIvx  (which 
is  little  if  at  all  extended  beyond  it),  and  tnoslly  with  3 — ft  parietal 
placenta*,  in  fruit  a jaal.  few  — many-seeded  : persistent  calyx-lola-s 
and  true  petals  mostly  5,  and  often  an  additional  inner  set  of  pet- 
als ; stamens  commonly  numerous,  often  in  5 clusters ; style  single. 
Natives  of  America,  mostly  S.  & W. ; several  cult,  for  ornament. 

* Erect  nr  spreading,  not  twining:  leaves  alternate:  petals  fl' it. 

1.  MKNTZELIA.  Petals  lanceolate,  spnttilsfe,  or  obovate,  decidnrms.  Filament* 

long  aud  slender,  or  some  of  the  outermost  broadened  or  [>ct«l-like:  anther* 
short  and  small,  l’od  top-shaped,  clnb—haped.  or  cylindrical,  straight.  Herb- 
age rough  with  short  stifT  pubescence,  or  bristly,  but  not  stinging. 

• * Twining  herbs : leaves  opposite,  petioleri : petals  kood-shajied  or  tii/ytrr-tknperL 

2.  BLl’MENBACHIA.  Petals  6,  spreading,  and  as  many  scale-like  small  one*  or 

apiamdages  alternate  with  them.  Stamens  in  6 set*,  one  before  each  petnl, 
with  very  slender  filaments;  also  10  sierile  filnments,  a pair  before  each  ap- 
pendage. Ovarv  anil  many-seeded  pod  10-ribbed,  when  old  spirally  twisted 
and  splitting  lengthwise.  Peduncles  axillary,  mostly  1-flowercd.  ’Herbage 
beset  with  sharp  bristles,  commonly  stinging  like  nettles.  Flowers  on  long 
axillary  peduncles. 

1.  MENTZELIA.  (Named  for  C.  3/entorf,  an  early  German  botnnist.) 

FI.  summer  or  autumn,  (y  (ij  I ncludcs  the  Ba ictOxia  of  Nuttall  and 

ElcxIde. 

§ 1.  Pnd  3 - 0-serded  I flowers  small,  grllnw,  opening  in  sunshine.  ® ® 

M.  oligospdrma.  o pen  dry  ground,  from  Illinois  S.  W.  : A rongh  and 
homely  plant,  with  spreading  brittle  branches,  ovate  and  oblong  angled  or  ent- 
toothed  leaves,  and  yellow  flowers  less  than  l'  broad,  with  5 wedge-oblong 
pointed  petals,  and  about  20  slender  filaments. 

§ 2.  Bakt6xia  of  Nuttall,  &c.,  not  of  Muhlenberg.  Pod  mostly  long,  contain- 
ing utuny  or  at  least  20  cubical  or  flat  seeds  : flowers  lunge  and  showy  : 
petals  I ' - 2'  long : herbage  rough. 
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M.  Lxndleyi.  Cultivated,  from  California,  usually  timler  the  name  of 
Bakt6xia  a Cue  a.  Riant  l°-2°  high,  with  leaves  lance-ovate  in  outline 
ami  deeply  pinnatifid,  their  lolies  linear , (lowers  with  -r)  obovatc  and  pointed 
bright  yellow  petals  opening  in  sunshine,  and  the  very  numerous  filaments  all 
slender  0 

M.  orn&ta,  tile  BartAxia  ornAta  of  Nnttall,  a very  large-flowered 
species,  of  the  plains  of  Nebraska  and  8.  : 2°  -4°  high,  with  oblong-lanceolate 
sinuate-pinuatitid  leaves,  and  white  fragrant  flowers  opening  at  sunset  or  on  a 
cloudy  afternoon,  leafy-bracted  under  the  ovary,  and  with  10  lance-ovate  or 
spatu'late  acute  petals,  about  2'  long,  the  5 inner  narrower,  and  the  200  - ;uxi 
filaments  all  slender;  seeds  very  many  and  flat.  Rarely  cult,  for  ornament, 
but  well  worthy  of  it.  ® 11  l 

M.  nuda,  the  Barton  i A nRda  of  Nuttull,  of  the  same  district  and  further 
south,  and  less  rare  in  cultivation  than  M.  ornata,  resembles  it,  but  lias  flowers 
of  half  the  size  and  often  without  leafy  bracts  under  the  ovary;  outer  fila- 
ments mostly  broadened  ; seeds  wing-margined.  0 Ij  1 

§3.  ErCNhii-  of  Zuccarini  Pod  short,  containing  very  many  minute  roundish 
or  ohlowj  seeds : jlotcei-s  showy,  yellow,  o/ieniny  in  briyht  sunshine. 

M.  ldngipes.  Cult,  from  Mexico  and  Texas  under  the  name  of  EucnIuk 
barton loiniis  ; a teiulcr  succulent  plant,  branching  and  usually  spreading  on 
the  ground,  bristly,  with  ovate  cut-toothed  or  slightly  lobed  leaves  on  slender 
petioles,  and  flowers  mostly  on  still  longer  simple  peduncles  (3' -6'  long),  the 
ft  ovate  petals  and  very  many  slender  filaments  fully  1'  long.  © 

2.  BLUMENBACHIA.  (Named  for  the  distinguished  German  physiol- 
ogist, Blunienbuch  Includes  Cai6phoua.  FI.  all  summer. 

B.  iusigms.  Cult,  from  Chili ; rather  curious  than  ornamental,  with 
palmately  about  5-partcd  leaves,  small  flowers  with  white  petals  and  yellow 
red-tipped  inner  appendages;  the  pod  obornte,  slightly  twisted,  with  5 strongly 
projecting  placenta;.  0 

B.  iateritia.  Cult,  from  South  America,  under  the  name  of  LoAsa  or 
Caiophora  i.atkrItia  ; climbing  freely , with  pinnatifid  or  pinnate  leaves  of 
ft  or  more  lance-ovate  divisions  or  leaflets,  which  are  cut-toothed  or  some  of 
the! li  again  pinnatifid  , flowers  almost  2'  across,  with  brick-red  petals;  the  long 
pod  at  length  much  twisted.  0 

49.  CACTACEiE,  CACTUS  FAMILY. 

Fleshy  plants  of  peculiar  aspect,  mostly  persistent,  destitute  of 
foliage  (with  exception  of  the  rare  Pereskia),  its  place  supplied  by 
the  greeti  rind  of  t he  flattened,  columnar,  globular,  or  various-shaped 
stem ; the  perfect  solitary  and  sessile  flower  with  calyx  adherent  to 
the  ovary,  its  lobes  or  sepals,  the  petals,  and  the  stamens  numerous, 
usually  in  several  ranks,  the  latter  mostly  very  numerous  ; ovary 
1-celled  with  several  parietal  placenta;;  style  single,  with  several 
stigmas ; the  fruit  a 1-celled  and  generally  many-seeded  pulpy  berry. 
(See  Lessons,  p.  48,  tig.  76,  and  p.  96,  fig.  197.) 

We  have  three  or  four  wild  species,  several  others  in  common 
house-cultivation,  and  a larger  number  in  choice  collections,  some 
of  which  are  hybrids. 

§ 1.  No  lube  to  the  flower  above  the  ovary : stem  jointed. 

1.  OPUNTIA.  Stem  branching,  formed  of  successive  joints,  which  are  mostly 
flat,  bearing  at  first  some  minute  awl-shaped  bodies  answering  to  leaves, 
which  soon  fall  off,  mid  tufts  of  barbed  bristles  and  often  prickles  also  in  their 
axils.  Flowers  from  the  edge  or  side  of  a joint,  opening  in  sunshine  and 
for  more  than  one  day. 
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i,  2.  Tube  formed  of  Ike  united  sepals , <fc.  more  or  leu  extended  beyond  the  ovary. 

• Stems  end  brunches  of  flat  and  leaf-like  joints,  icith  the  margins  more  or  Uss  toothed 

or  eremite,  ami  with  on  evitlent  wuo'/y  centre  or  midrib,  with  ho  prickles  and 
no  bristles , or  only  tufts  of  eery  short  ones  in  the  uotches. 

2.  Kt’IPH  YLUM,  Joints  of  the  brai.ches  short  and  truncate,  very  smooth,  and 

flowering  from  the  end.  Flowers  open  in  the  daytime  and  for  several  days, 
mostly  oblique,  the  lube  not  much  lengthened;  the  sepals  and  petals  rose-red, 
rather  few,  the  innermost  and  larger  ones  about  8.  Stamens  not  very  many. 
Stigmas  erect  or  conniving. 

3.  PHi’LLOOACTUS.  Leuf-like  branches  or  joints  long,  arising  from  the  side  of 

older  ones,  which  with  age  form  terete  stems.  Flowers  from  the  marginal 
notches,  slightly  if  at  all  Irregular.  Stigmas  slender  and  spreading. 

• • Stems  or  branches  3 - many-angled  or  groortd,  or  terete,  ami  with  tubercles  or 

woolly  tufts  bearing  a cluster  of  spines,  prickles,  or  bristles. 

4.  CKKKUS.  Stem  mostly  elongated,  rarely  globular,  regularly  ribbed  or  angled 

lengthwise,  and  with  the  clusters  of  spines  or  bristles  on  the  ridges  one 
above  the  other.  Flowers  from  the  side  of  the  stem,  commonly  with  a 
conspicuous  tube,  which,  with  the  ovary  below,  is  beset  with  scale-like 
sepals  and  generally  with  woolly  or  bristly  tufts  in  their  axils.  Petals 
numerous  and  spreading. 

b.  KCIUNOCACTUS.  Stem  globular,  depressed. or  sometimes  oblong-club-shaped, 
with  many  ribs  or  ridges  bearing  clusters  of  spines  one  shove  the  other. 
Flower,  naked  at  the  summit  of  the  ridges,  anu  with  a short  or  very  short 
tulie:  otherwise  as  in  Cereus. 

6.  M Ft. OCA OT PS.  Stem  globular  with  a broad  ba«e,  or  conical,  with  many  ribs 

bearing  clusters  of  spines  as  in  Kchinocnctus ; but  the  flowers  smiill  and  im- 
mersed in  a wooliv  cylindrical  muff-like  mass  at  the  summit.  Sepals  nnd 
petals  united  in  a cylindrical  tube,  which  is  often  swollen  at  the  base.  Fila- 
ments short.  Ovary  ami  berry  not  scaly. 

7.  M AMII.LAR1  A.  Stems  globular  or  cylindrical,  mostly  tufted,  not  riblied,  cov- 

ered with  distinct  nnd  strongly  projecting  nipple-shaped  tubercles,  which  are 
arranged  in  spiral  order  and  tipped  with  a cluster  of  prickles.  Flowers  from 
the  axils  of  the  tubercles,  with  a short  tube.  Ovary  aud  berry  not  scaly. 

1.  OPtfNTIA,  PRICKLY-PEAU  CACTUS,  INDIAN  FIG,  &c.  (Art 
ancient  name,  transferred  to  these  American  plants.)  FI.  summer.  Fruit 
often  eatable. 

§ t . Stamens  not  longer  than  the  roundish,  in  ours  yellow,  widely  opening  pedals. 

* I ear,  jyrostrutc  or  spreading,  native  species,  also  cultivated. 

O.  vulg&ris,  Common  Prick ly-Pbau.  Ou  rocks  and  sand,  from  coast 
of  New  England  N.,  with  jmle  and  rounded -obovatc  flat  joints,  .1'-  6'  long, 
liearing  minute  appressed  loaves,  having  bristles  but  hardly  any  spines  in  their 
axils,  nnd  a nearly  smooth  eatalde  berry. 

O.  Rafluesquit.  Common  W.  &,  S.  W. : deeper  green,  with  joints  4' -8' 
long,  the  little  leaves  spreading,  several  small  spines  and  a single  stronger  one 
in  the  clusters,  and  flower  often  with  a reddish  centre. 

O.  Missouriensis.  From  Wisconsin  W.  on  the  plains  : with  olwvate 
joints  2' -4'  long  and  ttibereled,  tufts  of  straw-colored  bristles  and  5-lo  long 
nnd  slender  spines  ; the  berry  dry  and  prickly. 

O.  Pe8-Corvi.  On  the  coast  S.,  with  small  and  narrow,  almost  cylindri- 
cal, easily  separable  joints,  their  spines  in  pairs  ; the  berry  small  and  bristly. 

* * Erect,  shrubby  or  tree-like,  e alt i exited  in  conservatories,  from  West  Indies  anil 
Eu nth  A lurj  iat : berry  edible. 

O.  Picus-Indica.  Joints  ohovnte,  thick  and  heavy,  1°  long,  with  minute 
s|iiiies  or  none  ; berry  obovatc,  bristly. 

O.  Tima.  Joints  oval.  4' -8'  long,  with  several  unequal  spines  in  the  tufts, 
the  longer  ones  about  1'  long. 

O.  Brasilidnsis.  Tree  like,  with  a round  straight  trunk  rising  10°  or 
more  high,  bearing  short  branches,  their  ultimate,  joints  oboeate  or  oblong, 
sinuate,  tliinncr  and  more  leaf-like  than  iu  the  others,  armed  with  single  long 
and  very  sharp  spines. 
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§ 2.  Stamens  longer  than  the  erect  crimson  jtetals,  shorter  than  the  style. 

O.  coccinelllfera.  Cult,  from  Mexico  and  West  Indies  : tree-like,  6°  - 
10°  high,  with  joints  of  the  branches  olamttc-oblong,  4'-  12'  long,  spineless  or 
nearly  so,  when  young  with  single  recurved  spines,  pale  ; berry  red.  One  of  the 
plants  upon  which  the  cochineal  insect  feeds,  whence  the  name. 

2.  EPIPHYLLUM.  (Name  from  Greek,  meaning  unon  a leaf,  k e.  the 

flower  from  the  top  of  what  seems  to  be  a leaf.)  FI.  usually  in  summer. 

E.  trunc&tum.  Cult,  from  Brazil  : low,  bright  green,  with  drooping 
branches ; the  oblong  joints  scarcely  2'  long,  the  uptier  end  with  a shallow 
notch;  flower  2 -3'  long,  oblique,  with  petals  ami  short  sepals  spreading  or 
recurved,  the  former  so  arranged  that  the  blossom  often  appears  as  if  2-lipped. 

3.  PHYLLOC ACTUS.  (From  Greek  words  meaning  Leaf -Cactus.) 

Cult,  from  South  America  and  Mexico : fl.  summer. 

* Flower  with  tube  shorter  than  the  petals,  red,  scentless,  open  through  more  than 

one  day : jietals  and  stamens  many,  except  in  the  Jirst  species. 

P.  bif6rmi8.  The  least  showy  sj>ecics  ; with  slender  stems,  and  two  sorts 
of  branches,  one  ovate  or  oblong,  the  other  lanceolate ; the  latter  producing 
a slender  pink  flower,  2'  long,  with  about  4 slender  sepals,  as  many  narrow 
lanceolate  erect  petals  with  spreading  tips,  and  only  8-  10  stamens. 

P.  phyllanthoides.  Has  narrow-oblong  sinuate-toothed  leaf-like  branches, 
numerous  rose-colored  oblong  and  similar  sepals  and  petals,  the  outermost  widely 
spreading,  the  innermost  erect. 

P.  Aekermanni.  Hike  the  preceding,  but  much  more  showy,  with  bright 
red  and  sharp-pointed  petals  spreading  and  2' -3'  long,  nnd  the  scattered  sepals 
small  and  bract-like. 

* * Flower  sweet-scented,  with  tube  4'  - 10'  long,  bearing  scattered  and  small  scaly 

sepals  or  bracts,  which  are  considerably  longer  than  the  numerous  spreading 
white  or  cream-colored  jjetals. 

P.  crenitus.  Leaf-like  branches  l°-2°  long,  2' -3'  broad,  sinuately 
notched  ; flower  open  in  the  daytime  and  for  several  days,  7' -8'  in  diameter, 
with  the  stout  tube  4'  - 5'  long,  the  outer  petals  or  inner  sepals  brownish. 

P.  PhyllanthU8.  Branches  nearly  as  in  the  preceding ; but  flic  flower 
opening  at  evening  nnd  lasting  only  till  morning,  its  slender  tube  many  times 
longer  than  the  small  petals. 

4.  CEREUS.  (Latin  name  of  a wax-taper  or  candle,  from  the  form  of  the 

stem  of  some  columnar  species.)  The  following  arc  the  commonest  in  culti- 
vation, mostly  from  Mexico  and  South  America  : fl.  summer. 

§ I.  Stems  and  branches  long,  spreading,  creeping  or  climbing,  remotely  jointed 
more  or  less,  only  3 - 7 -angled : very  targe-flowered. 

* Flower  red,  oj>en  in  daytime  for  several  days : stamens  much  declinetl. 

C.  spociosissimus.  The  commonest  red-flowered  Cactus  ; with  stems 
2°  - 3°  nigh,  rnrely  rooting,  3 or  4 broad  and  thin  wnvy-margined  angles  or 
wings,  and  crimson  or  red  flowers  of  various  shades,  4’  - 5'  in  diameter,  the 
tube  shorter  than  the  petals.  — There  arc  various  hybrids  of  this  with  others. 

* # Flower  white  as  to  petals,  opening  at  night,  collapsing  next  morning,  fragrant, 

6' -9'  in  diameter  when  expanded,  the  tube.  4' -5'  long:  stems  rooting  and 
so  climbing:  prickles  short  and  flne.  Night-blooming  Ceheus. 

C.  triangul&ris  has  sharply  triangular  stems,  minute  prickles,  and  flower 
with  glabrous  tube,  olive-green  sepals,  and  yellow  stamens. 

C.  nyctic&llus,  has  4 -6-angled  sterns  with  very  minute  prickles,  nnd 
flower  much  like  the  next  but  with  brownish  sepals. 

C.  grandif!6ru8,  Common  Night-blooming  Cereits,  has  terete  stems 
with  5-7  slight  grooves  and  blunt  angles,  bearing  more  conspicuous  prickles, 
long  bristles  on  the  flower-tula;,  and  dull  yellow  sepals. 
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§ 2.  Stem*  and  hrnnche. s lot*],  weak,  disposed  to  trail  or  creep . remotely  joint,  J, 
cylindrical,  with  8-12  ribs  or  grooves  and  rows  of  appioxinutud  short  and 
fine  prickle-dusters  : Jlowers  smaller. 

C.  serpentinus.  Stems  1'  or  more  in  diameter,  tapering  at  the  ajs'x, 
about  12-nbberf,  disposed  to  stand  when  short,  not  rooting;  flower  opening  for 
a night,  fragrant,  with  linear  j>otal.s  reddish-purple  outside,  nearly  white  inside, 
2'  long,  rather  shorter  than  the  tube. 

C.  flagellif6rmi8.  Stems  long  and  slender,  prostrate  or  hanging  and 
waiting  ; flower  2'  - 3'  long,  the  narrow  sepals  and  petals  not  very  many,  rose- 
red,  open  by  day. 

§ 3.  Stems  erect,  self-supporting,  tall-growing,  cylindrical  and  column-like,  with 
a! out  8 (6-10)  obtuse  ribs  am!  grooves,  short  mostly  dark -colored  prickles 
9 - 12  in  the  duster,  and  no  long  bristles  : flower  large,  white ; lube  3'  - 6’  long. 

* Flower  o/iening  at  midday,  co/lajaing  Istbre  night. 

C.  Peruvian  U8.  The  largest  aperies  (except  the  Giant  Census  of  Arizona), 
becoming  even  40°  high  and  thick  in  proportion,  with  rather  strong  compressed 
rilm  ami  stout  prickles  ; the  flower  6'  long,  with  greenish  sepals  and  white  or 
externally  rose- tinged  | a- tills  projairtionalU  short.  — Var.  MoNSTROfists,  in  old 
conservatories,  has  a short  stem  with  4-8  irregular  and  wavy  wing-like  angles, 
sometimes  broken  up  into  tubercles. 

* * Flower  o/iening  at  night,  collapsing  next  day  : tall  stem  narrower  at  the  top. 

C.  cridphorU8.  Stem  jointed  at  intervals,  with  rounded  ridges  and  needle- 
like  prickles  ; flower  6' -9'  long,  with  woolly  tube,  and  narrow  greenish  sejials, 
the  upper  4'  long,  longer  than  the  petals. 

C.  rep&ndu8.  Stem  with  flatter  ridges,  and  with  flowers  much  as  in  the 
foregoing,  hnt  the  tnlic  not  woolly. 

C.  cserulescens.  Stem  bluish-green,  becoming  alsmt  3'  thick,  with 
rounded  ridges  nnd  stoutish  prickles;  flower  8'  in  diameter,  with  eroded-toothed 
jietals  and  olive  and  brown-purple  sepals,  the  longer  of  these  little  shorter  than 
the  smooth  tube. 

§ 4.  Stem  erect  and  sim/tle,  at  length  cylindrirnJ,  with  20-25  narrow  ridges,  bear- 
ing dusters  of  short  prickles  and  long  bristly  hrun>. 

C.  senilis,  Old-Max  C act  is.  Cult,  for  its  singular  appearance,  the  long 
white  hanging  bristles  at  the  top  likened  to  the  locks  of  an  aged  mail ; flowers 
(seldom  seen)  not  large,  with  a very  short  tithe. 

§ 5.  Steins  short  and  dwarf,  globular  or  oblong,  duster, d or  branching  from  the 
Ixise ; flower  with  very  short  In  ll-shu/ied  tube. 

C.  CtespitdfiUS.  Wild  on  the  plains  from  Nebraska  S. : 3' -6'  high, 
becoming  short -cylindrical,  with  12-18  thick  rilis,  covered  with  the  close 
cluster*  each  of  20  - 30  short  and  widely-spreading  prickles;  flower  rose-purple, 
in  daytime,  2' -3'  in  diameter. 

§ 6.  Kcnixoests.  Stem  g/obuker  or  ohorafe,  very  jtnjiferous,  rescinding  Kcltiito- 
cactus,  but  flowering  from  the  side:  the  shuiry  flowers  usually  n/nn  while 
they  last  both  day  and  night,  and  with  a long  f unnel-shaped  tube,  6'-  8'  long, 
to  which  an  outer  set  of  stamens  is  unite d up  to  the  throat,  while  the  inner  ones 
are  separate  far  down  : petals  and  se/wils  pointed. 

* Flower  white,  fragrant : ealyr-tube  with  tufts  of  long  brownish  wool  at  each  scale: 

globular  stem  depressed  or  sunken  at  top,  about  3'  in  diameter. 

C.  Eyrifcsii.  Stem  with  about  13  acute  slightly  wavy  ridges,  and  many 
small  bristly  prickles  from  woolly  tubercles. 

C.  tubiflorus,  or  ZuccARtxikxta.  Stem  broader  than  high,  sunken  at 
top,  with  II  very  strong  and  prominent  wavy  ridges,  the  woolly  tul>ercles  bcar- 
ing  6-8  stout  and  dark  spines. 

* * Flower  delicate  rose-cdor : ndyr-tube.  with  scattered  hairs  and  the  settles  ciliate : 

stem  somewhat  jiear-ihap'd  or  oborate,  6'  - 12'  high. 

C.  ox^gomiB.  Stem  bluish,  with  nlsmt  14  acute  ridges  from  a broad 
base,  and  as  many  very  short  and  unequal  spines  in  the  clusters. 
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C.  multiplex.  Stem  green,  with  nhout  1.1  acute  ridges  and  10-12  rather 
long  unequal  spines. 

5.  ECHINOC ACTUS.  ( Name  means  Spiny  or  Iledyi  hof/  Cactus.)  There 
are  many  wild  species  far  S.  \V.,  hut  few  common  in  cultivation.  Flowers 
mostly  small,  opening  for  2 or  3 days,  closing  at  night. 

E.  Texensis,  of  S.  Texas  and  Arizona,  has  stem  much  broader  than  high, 
or  globular  when  young,  becoming  1°  broad,  with  12-27  acute  wavy  ridges, 
6 or  7 very  stout  and  horn-like  reddish  recurved  spines  ; the  central  one  larger 
and  turned  down,  sometimes  2'  long;  flower  rose-colored,  very  woolly,  2'  long. 

E.  Ottdnis,  from  Brazil,  is  pear-shaped,  becoming  club-shaped,  2' -3' 
thick,  with  12  - 14  narrow  ridges,  clusters  of  10-14  short  slender  prickles,  and 
yellow  flowers  with  red  stigmas. 

6.  MELOCACTUS,  i.  c.  MELON-CACTUS.  One  species  is  often  brought 
from  the  West  Indies,  hut  does  not  long  survive,  viz. 

M.  commiinis,  called  Turk’s-Cap.  Globular  or  ovate,  dark  green,  often 
1°  high,  with  12-20  ridges,  beset  with  dusters  of  short  brownish  spines ; the 
cylindrical  muft-like  crown  of  bristles  and  cottony  wool,  2' - 5'  high,  in  which 
the  very  small  pink  flowers  ure  half-imbedded  ; berries  small,  red. 

7.  MAMILLARIA.  (Name  from  the  nipple-shaped  tubercles  which  cover 
the  stem.)  Many  wild  species  far  W.  and  S.  W.  on  the  plains  : few  common 
in  cultivation. 

M.  loilgim&mma,  from  Mexico,  has  the  tubercles  rising  from  a depressed 
body,  or  apparently  almost  from  the  root,  U or  more  long,  loosely  spreading, 
much  longer  than  the  8-11  prickles  at  their  apex ; flowers  large  for  the  genus, 
1^'  long,  yellow. 

*M.  pusilla,  wild  in  Texas  and  S.,  with  clustered  ovate  or  globular  stems 
l'-2'  long,  oblong  or  ovate  tubercles  bearing  wool  in  their  axils,  and  tipped 
with  very  many  capillary  crisped  bristles  and  several  slender  prickles  ; flowers 
pink,  }'  long. 

M.  gracilis,  with  globular  and  at  length  short  cylindrical  stems  1 ' — 2' 
long,  excessively  proliferous,  the  oblong  tubercles  bearing  about  1C>  recurving 
white  prickles,  and  on  older  plants  1 or  2 stouter  and  longer  straight  ones  of  a 
brown  hue  ; flowers  small,  white. 

M.  elongata,  with  cylindrical  clustered  stems,  covered  with  short  conical 
tubercles,  which  bear  16-30  uniform  radiating  and  recurving  slender  prickles 
in  a starry  tuft,  and  very  rarely  a central  one  ; flowers  small,  white. 

M.  vivipara,  wild  from  Nebraska  S.,  l'-5'  high,  simple,  or  proliferous 
in  tufts,  globular,  with  the  terete  tubercles  slightly  grooved  down  the 
up|>er  side,  bearing  12-30  rigid  widely  radiating  whitish  prickles,  and  3-12 
stouter  and  darker  ones ; flower  pink-purple,  large  for  the  plant,  about  2'  in 
diameter. 

50.  MESEMBRY ANTHEME2E,  FIG-MARIGOLD 

FAMILY. 

Fleshy  plants,  of  aspect  between  the  Cactus,  Purslane,  and  Orpine 
Families,  with  simple  entire  leaves,  and  calyx-tube  coherent  with 
the  compound  ovary,  which  has  4-20  styles  and  as  many  cells  : 
represented  in  cultivation  by  the  following. 

1.  M ESEMBRYANTHEMUM.  Herbaceous  or  fleshy-^hrubbv  and  prostrate  or  low 

branching  plants,  with  very  succulent  leaves  and  mostly  handsome  flowers, 
opening  only  in  bright  light,  commonly  at  noon.  Lobes  of  the  calyx  mostly  6. 
Petals  ( linear)  nud  stamens  very  numerous,  on  the  calyx.  Styles,  Cells  of  the 
ovarv,  and  radiating  burns  or  lobes  of  the  many-seeded  pod  4 -20. 

2.  TKTRAGONI  A.  Low  spreading  herbs,  with  broad  and  tbit  thickish  leaves,  and 

small  flowers  in  their  axils.  Calyx  usually  4-lobed.  Petals  none.  Stamens 
few  or  many.  Styles  and  1-ovuled  cells  of  the  ovary  lew.  bruit  hard  and 
nut-like,  3 - 8-horned,  3 - 8-seeded. 
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L MESEMBBYANTHEMUM,  FIG-MAR IOOLD.  (Name  com- 
posed  of  Greek  words  signifying  Jloweriny  at  Midday.)  CulL  for  ornament, 
chiefly  from  S.  Africa  ; fl.  summer. 

* Annual  or  biennial,  broad-Jeaoed,  prostrate,  cult i rated  in  open  'pound. 

M.  eryst&llinum,  Ice-Plant.  Plant  remarkable  for  the  glittering  little 
excrescences  which  cover  the  herbage,  like  hoar-frost ; leaves  soft  and  tender, 
large,  the  lower  rounded  heart-shaped  or  ovate,  upper  spatulate,  wavy  ; flowers 
sessile,  white  or  purplish,  j'  across. 

• • Perennial,  touir udiat  wood y-st  mimed  house-plants,  from  Cape  of  Good  Hope  : 
leaves  all  opposite,  sessile  or  connate  at  base,  smooth. 

M.  dolabrifbrme,  Hatchet-luaveb  F.  With  glaucous  and  dotted 
hatchet-shu|ied  leaves,  and  yellow  flowers  bpeniltg  at  evening. 

M.  acinacifbrme,  Sctmitar-jleaved  FT  With  pule  3-»ided  sabre- 
sha|>ed  leaves  (3'  long,  fully  wide),  flattened  branches  and  peduncle,  and 
pink-purple  flower  3'  - 4'  across. 

M.  spectabile.  With  glaucous  and  linear  3-sided  pointed  leaves,  and 
pink-purple  flower  2'  across. 

2.  TETRAGON  I A.  (Name  Greek  for  funr-angled,  from  shape  of  the  fruit.) 

T.  expansa.  New  Zealand  Spinach.  Occasionally  cult,  as  a Spinach : 
leaves  pale,  triangular  or  rhombic -ovate.  with  short  margined  petioles  ; greenish 
small  flower  sessile  in  the  axils ; stamens  several,  in  clusters  alternate  w ith  the 
4 lobes  of  the  calyx,  (j) 


51.  PASSIFLORACEiE,  PASSION-FLOWER  FAMILY. 

Represented  mainly  by  the  Passion -flowers  described  below'.  In 
conservatories  may  be  found  one  or  two  species  of  Tacsonia,  dif- 
fering from  true  Passion-flowers  in  having  a long  lube  to  the  flower, 
but  they  are  uncommon,  and  rarely  blossom. 

1.  PASSIFLORA,  PASSION-FLOWER.  (Flower  of  the  Passion  ; the 
eariv  Roman  Catholic  missionaries  in  South  America  finding  in  them  symbols 
of  tfic  crucifixion,  the  crown  of  thorns  in  the  fringes  of  the  flower,  nails  in 
the  styles  with  their  capitate  stigmas,  hammers  to  drive  them  in  the  stamens, 
cords  in  the  tendrils.)  Herbs  or  woody  plants  with  alternate  leaves  anil  con- 
spicuous stipules,  climbing  by  simple  axillary  tendrils ; the  flowers  also  axil- 
lary, usually  with  3 bracts  underneath,  and  a joint  in  the  peduncle.  Calyx 
with  a verv  short  tnlie  or  cup,  and  5 divisions  which  are  colored  inside  like  the 
petals,  and  often  with  a claw-like  tip.  Petals  5 on  the  throat  of  the  ealvx,  or 
sometimes  none  : within  them  tlie  conspicuous  crown  of  numerous  filaments 
or  rays,  forming  a double  or  more  compound  fringe.  Stamens  5,  with  nar- 
row-oblong  versatile  anthers  : their  filaments  united  in  a tube  below-  sheath- 
ing and  adhering  more  or  less  to  the  long*sta!k  which  supports  the  1 -celled 
ovary.  Styles  3,  mostly  club-shaped : stigmas  capitate.  Fruit  berry-like, 
edible  in  several  species,  with  many  seeds,  enveloped  in  pulp,  on  3 parietal 
placenta".  FI.  summer,  open  for  only  oue  day. 

a.  Wild  s/tecies  of  the  country,  herbaceous,  smooth,  with  3-lobetl  leaves. 

P.  liitea.  Low  grounds,  from  S.  Penn,  to  III.  & S. : slender,  low-climbing, 
with  the  short  and  biuut  lobes  of  the  leaves  entire,  and  a greenish -yellow  flower 
of  no  beauty,  barely  1'  wide.  21 

P.  incarnata,  the  fruit,  railed  Mat  cor*  in  S.  States,  edible,  as  large  as  a 
ben’s  egg  : trailing  or  low-climbing,  with  deeply  3-clcft  serrate  leaves,  a pair  of 
glands  on  the  petiole  and  one  or  more  on  the  'smnll  bracts,  the  purple  crown 
of'  the  handsome  flower  (2' -3'  across)  rather  longer  than  the  pale  petals. 
Dry  grouud,  from  Virgiuia  and  Kentucky  S.  2J. 

• • Cult,  from  South  America.  Stems  woody,  except  the  first.  (These  are  the 
commoner  aperies  : there  are  a few  hybrids  and  rarer  ones.) 
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•*-  Leaves  palinately  lotted : flower  widely  spreading, 

P.  gracilis.  Slender  herb,  with  roundish  and  slightly  S-lobed  otherwise 
entire  leaves,  and  whitish  merely  5-cleft  flower  only  1'  in  diameter,  destitute  of 
true  petals,  llecently  introduced,  remarkable  for  the  quick  movement  of  its 
tendrils,  (T) 

P.  ceerulea,  the  Common  or  Blue  Passion-flower  ; with  leaves  very 
deeply  cleft  or  parted  into  5 or  7 lance-oblong  entire  divisions,  pale ; and  flower 
almost  white,  except  the  purple  centre  and  blue  crown  banded  with  whitish  in 
the  middle. 

P.  bdulis,  Granadilla  ; the  purplish  edible  fruit  as  large  as  a goose-egg: 
leaves  dark  green  and  glossy,  deeply  cleft  into  .3  ovate  pointed  lobes  l>eset  with 
callous  teeth  ; bracts  under  the  flower  also  toothed ; the  crown  crisped,  2'  across, 
whitish  with  a blue  or  violet  base,  as  long  as  the  white  petals. 

■*-  Leaves  entire,  feather-veined : flower  hell-sha/ted. 

P.  quadrangular  is,  Large  Granadilla.  Very  large,  with  the  branches 
4-sidea  and  the  angles  wing-margined;  leaves  4' -8'  long,  ovate  or  oval,  or 
slightly  heart-shaped,  bright  green,  with  2-4  pairs  of  glands  on  the  petiole  ; 
flower  about  3'  long,  fragrant,  crimson-purple  and  the  violet  or  blue  crown 
variegated  with  white.  Fruit  rarely  formed  here,  edible,  6'  long. 

52.  CUCURBIT ACE^S,  GOURD  FAMILY. 

Mostly  tendril-bearing  herbs,  with  succulent  but  not  fleshy  herb- 
age, watery  juice,  alternate  palmately 'ribbed  and  mostly  lotted  or 
angled  leaves,  monoecious  or  sometimes  dioecious  flowers  ; the  calyx 
coherent  with  the  ovary,  corolla  more  commonly  monopctalous, 
and  stamens  usually  3,  of  which  one  has  a 1-celled,  the  others 
2-celled  anthers ; but  the  anthers  are  commonly  tortuous  and  often 
all  combined  in  a head,  and  the  lilaments  sometimes  all  united  in 
a tube  or  column.  Fruit  usually  fleshy.  Embryo  large,  filling  the 
seed,  straight,  mostly  with  flat  or  leaf-like  cotyledons.  — Besides 
those  here  described,  there  are  occasionally  cultivated  for  curiosity 
the  following  annuals  ; — 

Momuudica  Ei.aterium  or  Ecbalium  agre'ste,  the  Squirt- 
ing Cucumber,  a homely  hairy  herb  without  tendrils,  and  pro- 
ducing an  oblong  hairy  pulpy  fruit  (of  violently  purgative  qualities), 
which  when  ripe  bursts  suddenly  at  the  touch,  and  discharges  the 
contents  wiih  violence  (whence  the  name  Ecbalium). 

Trichosantiies  colubrina,  Snake-Cucumbf.r  or  Vege- 
table Serpent,  a tall  climber  with  the  staminate  flowers  orna- 
mental, the  lobes  of  the  white  corolla  being  cut  into  a lace-like 
fringe  of  long  and  very  delicate  capillary  lobes  (whence  the  name 
of  the  genus),  and  the  fruit  very  like  a snake,  3 or  4 feet  long, 
green  and  striped,  turning  red  when  ripe. 

$ 1.  Flowers  large  or  middle-sized,  on  separate  simple  peduncles  in  the  axils:  anthers 
with  lima  and  narrow  cells , bent  up  and  down  or  contorted:  ovules  and  seeds 
many,  horizontal,  on  mostly  3 simple  or  double  placenta:  fruit  (of  the  sort 
called  a pepo ) large,  fleshy  or  pulpy  with  a harder  rind. 

• Both  kinds  of  flowers  solitary  in  the  arils. 

1.  I.AGKN’ARI A.  Tendrils  2-forked.  Flowers  musk-scented,  with  n funnel-form 
or  bell-shaped  calyx-tube,  and  6 obcordate  or  obovate  and  mucronate  white 
petals;  the  sterile  on  a long,  the  fertile  on  a shorter  peduncle.  Anthers  lightly 
cohering  with  each  other.  Stigmas  3,  each  2-lobed.  f ruit  with  a hard  or 
woody  rind  and  soft  flesh.  Seeds  margined.  Petiole  bearing  a pair  of  glands 
at  the  apex. 
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2.  CL'CURBITA.  Tendril*  2-5-forked.  Flowers  large,  with  a bell-shaped  or 
short  funnel-form  6-cleft  yellow  corolla,  its  base  adherent  to  the  Ixjll-shaped 
tube  of  the  calyx.  Stamens  from  the  bottom  of  the  flower:  anthers  lone- 
linear,  much  curved,  all  three  united  into  a small  head.  Stigmas  3,  each 
2-lobcd.  Fruit  fleshy  with  a firmer  rind.  Seeds  mostly  margined. 

8.  CITRL'LLUS.  Tendrils  2 -8-forked.  Flowers  with  a short  bell-shaped  calyx- 
tube,  and  a deeply  6-cleft  widely  open  (mle  yellow  corolla.  Stamens  with 
very  short  filaments:  anthers  lightly  cohering.  Si  igmas  3,  kidney-shaped. 
Seeds  marginless,  imbedded  in  the  enlarged  pulpy  placentae. 

• • Sterile  flowers  cluttered,  fertile  one i lolilary  in  the  arils. 

4.  CUCUM1S.  Tendril*  simple.  Corolla  of  6 almost  separate  acute  petnl*. 
Stamens  separate:  anthers  with  only  one  bend.  Stigma*  3,  blunt.  Fruit 
with  a fleshy  rind.  Seeds  not  margined. 

^ 2.  Flowers  email,  one  or  both  eorte  in  racemes,  panicles,  or  corymbs. 

* Ovules  and  seetls  many,  horizontal , on  3 placenta : fl laments  se pirate  : anthers 

straightish  : tendrils  simple  : fruit  a small  berry. 

6.  MKL0THR1A.  Flowers  yellow  or  greenish,  the  sterile  in  small  racemes,  the 
fertile  solitary  on  a long  and  slender  peduncle.  Corolla  open  bell-shaped, 
6-cleft.  Anthers  slightly  united,  soon  separate.  Fertile  flower  with  calyx- 
tube  constricted  above  tfie  ovary. 

• • Ovules  and  seeds  1-4.  large  and  vertical;  JL laments  monadelphous : anthers 

tortuous:  tendrils  & -forked:  fruit  prickly  or  bristly. 

6.  ECHINOCYS  TIS.  Flowers  white,  the  sterile  in  compound  raceme*  or  pani- 

cles, the  fertile  solitary  or  in  small  clusters  from  the  same  axil*.  Corolla 
wheel-shaped,  of  6 narrow  petals  united  at  the  base.  Anthers  more  or  less 
united  in  a mass.  Style  hardly  any:  stigma  broad.  Fruit  oval  or  roundish, 
beset  with  weak  simple  prickles,  bursting  irregularly  at  the  top  when  ripe; 
the  outer  part  fleshy  under  the  thin  green  rind,  becoming  drv;  the  inner  part 
a fibrous  net-work  making  2 oblong  cetls,  each  divided  at  the  base  into  two 
1 -seeded  compartment*.  Seeds  large,  blackish,  hard-coated,  erect  from  the 
base  of  the  fruit. 

7.  S1CYOS.  Flowers  greenish-white,  the  sterile  in  corymbs  or  panicles,  the  fer- 

tile (very  small)  in  a little  head  on  a long  peduncle,  mostly  from  the  same 
axils.  Corolla  nearly  wheel-shaped,  6-cleft.  Anthers  short,  united  in  a ht:le 
head.  Stylo  slender:  stigmas  3.  Ovary  tapering  into  a narrow  neck  below 
the  rest  of  the  flower,  1-celled,  becoming  a dry  and  indehisccnt,  ovate  or 
flatti<li-«pindle-*hnped,  bur-like  fruit,  beset  with  stiff  and  barbed  bristles, 
filled  by  the  single  hanging  seed. 

1.  LAGEN  ARI  A,  B<  1TTLE  GOURD.  (From  the  Latin  lagena,  a bottle.) 

L.  vulg&ris,  Common  Goukd.  Calabash.  Cult,  from  Africa  and  Asia; 
climbing  freely,  rather  clammy-pubescent  and  musky-scented,  with  rounded 
leaves,  long-stalked  flowers,  white  petals  greenish- veiny,  and  fruit  of  very  various 
shape,  usually  etab-sha|ied,  or  long  and  much  enlarged  at  the  apex  and  slightly 
at  base,  the  hard  rind  used  lor  vessels,  dippers,  Ac.  (i) 

2.  CUCURBITA,  PUMPKIN  and  SQUASH.  (Latin  name.)  The 
very  numerous  cultivated  forms,  strikingly  different  in  their  fruit,  have  been 
reduced  to  three  botanical  species,  1.  C.  Pepo,  2.  C.  maxima,  3.  C.  tnoschata, 
which  answer  to  the  following  sections.  These  all  ;i). 

§ 1.  Stalks  and  .« rnewhat  lobed  leaves  rowfh-brist/y,  almost  prickly  : flower-stalks 
obtusely  amjled,  that  of  the  fruit  strongly  5 - 8 -ridged  and  with  intervening 
deep  If  mores,  usually  enlarging  next  the  fruit : hollow  interior  of  the  friul 
traversed  by  coarse  and  separate  soft  or  pulpy  threads. 

C.  P6po,  Pumpkin.  Cult.,  as  now  along  with  Indian  Corn,  by  the  North 
American  Indians  before  the  coming  of  the  whites;  large  round  trait  mostly 
yellow,  smooth,  the  flesh  not  hardening. 

C.  ovifera,  Orange-Gourd,  Eou-Gouhd,  Ac.  : so  called  from  the  small, 
orange-like,  egg-shaped  or  pcar-sha|>cd,  yellow  or  white  or  variegated  fruit,  used 
for  ornament : wild  in  Texas,  probably  the  original  of  all  this  group. 
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C.  Verrue6sa,  Warty,  Lono-neok,  and  Crook-neck  Squash,  Vege- 
table Marrow,  &e.  Fruit  mostly  hard-fleshed  at  maturity,  the  .surface 
warty,  libbed,  or  sometimes  smooth  and  even,  from  2°  to  a few  inches  in  length 
in  the  very  various  forms,  in  a remarkable  one  3°  - 4°  long  and  little  thicker 
than  a man’s  arm. 

§ 2.  Stalks  and  brighl  preen  5 - 7-/oW  leaves  pubescent  with  soft  hairs : fruit-stalk 
5-ridged,  prominently  enlarged  where  it  joins  the  fruit,  the  central  pulp 
hardly  thready. 

C.  moseh&ta,  Musky,  China,  or  Barbary  Squash,  &c.  Cult,  for 
the  edible  fruit,  which  perfects  only  S.,  and  is  club-shaped,  pear-shaped,  or 
long-cylindrical,  with  a glaucous-whitish  surface. 

§ 3.  Stalks  and  almost  kidney-shapetl  slightly  or  obtusely  5-lobid  leaves  rnw/hish 
hairy : flower-stalks  terete : that  of  the  fruit  thick,  many-striate  but  not  ridged 
and  grooved : inner  pulp  co/nous  and  not  thready. 

C.  maxima,  Great  or  Winter  Squash,  Sic.  Fruit  rounded,  depressed, 
often  much  wider  than  high,  or  (as  in  Ohio  S.)  ovate  and  pointed,  usually 
banded  lengthwise,  varying  from  O'  to  3°  in  length  or  breadth,  the  hard  Hc.di 
commonly  vellow  or  orange.  The  crowned  or  Turban  Squashes  have  the 
top  of  the  fruit  projecting  beyond  an  encircling  line  or  constriction  which  marks 
the  margin  of  the  adherent  calyx-tube. 

3.  CITRULLUS,  WATERMELON.  (Name  made  from  Citrus,  Latin 

for  Orange  or  Citron.)  (j) 

C.  vulgaris.  Watermelon.  Cult,  from  Asia.  Prostrate,  with  leaves 
deeply  3 - 5-lobed,  and  the  divisions  again  lobed  or  sinuate-pinnatifld,  pale  or 
bluish  ; the  refreshing  edible  pulp  of  the  fruit,  in  which  the  dark  seeds  are  im- 
1 Kidded,  consists  of  the  enlarged  and  juicy  placenta1,  which  are  reddish  or  rarely 
white.  — The  so-called  Citron  of  our  gardens  is  a variety  with  a firm  or  hard 
flesh,  used  for  preserving. 

4.  CUCUMIS,  MELON  and  CUCUMBER.  (The  Latin  name.)  ® 

C.  M&lo,  Melon,  Muskmelon.  Leaves  round-heart-shajK'd  or  kidnev- 
shaped,  the  lobes  if  any  and  sinuses  rounded;  fruit  with  a smooth  rind  and 
sweet  flesh,  the  edible  part  being  the  inner  portion  of  the  pericarp,  the  thin  and 
watery  placenta;  being  discarded  with  the  seeds.  The  Serpent  Melon,  some- 
times called  Serpent-Cucumber,  is  a strange  variety,  occasionally  met  with, 
with  a long  and  snake-like  fruit. 

C.  sativus,  Cucumber.  Leaves  more  or  less  lobed,  the  lobes  aente,  the 
middle  one  more  prominent,  often  pointed ; fruit  rough  or  muricutc  when  young, 
smooth  when  mature,  eaten  unripe. 

5.  MELOTHRIA.  (An  ancient  Greek  name  for  some  sort  of  grape.)  21 

M.  p6ndula,  from  Virginia  S.,  is  a delicate  low  climber,  with  roundish 

or  heart-shaped  and  5-angled  or  lobed  roughish  leaves,  minute  flowers,  in  sum- 
mer, and  ovul  green  berries. 

6.  ECHINOCYSTIS,  WILD  BALSAM-APPLE.  (Name  from  Greek 

for  hedgehoi/  and  bladder.) 

E.  lob&ta.  Low  grounds,  chiefly  N.  & W.,  and  cult,  for  arbors  : tall- 
climbing,  smoothish,  with  strongly  and  sharply  5-lobed  leaves,  copious  and 
rather  pretty  white  flowers,  produced  all  summer,  and  oval  fruit  2'  long,  dry 
and  bladdery  after  opening  ; seeds  flat,  (j) 

7.  SICYOS,  STAR-CUCUMBER.  (Ancient  Greek  name  of  Cucumber.) 

S.  angul&tus.  A weed  in  damp  or  shady  grounds,  commoner  S.,  climb- 
ing high,  clammy-hairy,  with  roundish  heart-sWued  and  5-angled  or  slightly 
lolicd  (eaves,  inconspicuous  flowers,  and  little  bur-like  fruits  beset  with  decidu- 
ous barbed  prickles.  The  tendrils  are  very  active  in  their  movements,  and  in  a 
warm  day  coil  by  a visible  motion  after  contact  with  a solid  laxly.  ® 
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53.  BEGONIACE2E,  BEGONIA  FAMILY. 

Somewhat  succulent  herbaceous  or  more  or  less  woody-stemmeil 
house-plants,  of  peculiar  aspect,  with  alternate  and  unequal-sided 
leaves,  deciduous  stipules,  and  BionoeciouB  flowers,  in  cymes  or  clus- 
ters on  axillary  pt-dunclcs,  numerous  stamens,  inferior  triangular 
ovary,  becoming  a many-seeded  pod,  — represented  in  choice  culti- 
vation by  the  genus 

1.  BEGONIA,  ELKPUANT’S-EAR.  (Named  for  it.  liegen »,  Gover- 
nor of  St.  Domingo  200  years  ago.)  Flowers  with  the  calvx  and  corolla 
colored  alike,  sometimes  dull  hut  usually  handsome,  both  kinds  commonly  in 
the  same  cyme,  and  flat  in  the  bud  ; the  outer  pieces  answering  to  sepals 
mostly  2,  Valvate  in  the  bnd  ; the  inner,  or  true  petals.  2,  or  in  the  fertile 
flowers  usually  3 or  4,  or  not  rarely  wanting  ; in  the  sterile  flowers  surround- 
ing a cluster  of  numerous  stamens  with  short  filaments;  in  the  fertile  are  .3 
styles  with  thick  or  iobed  stigmas.  Ovary  and  pod  triangular,  often  3-winged. 

— These  curious  plants  are  remarkable  for  the  readiness  with  which  they  may 
1*  propagated  by  leaves  used  as  cuttings.  The  following  are  the  commonest 
pure  sjsjcies.  There  are  several  rarer  ones  and  many  hybrids. 

» Leaves  and  whole  /Jant  smooth  and  miked : rather  tall -growing,  leafy -stemmed. 
t-  Leaoes  orate-eMomj,  serrate  with  bristie-iijgieii  teeth,  not  at  ad  luart-sha/wd. 

B.  fuchsioides,  so-called  because  the  bright  scarlet  flowers,  hanging  on 
a slender  drooping  stalk,  may  he  likened  to  those  of  Fuchsia  ; the  crowded  and 
small  green  nnd  glossy  leaves  only  a little  uaequal-sided  at  Imsc. 

— ■*-  Leaves  very  Miqnrly  heart-shaped  or  half  heart- shaped  at  base,  almost  entire. 

B.  nitida,  with  obllquclv  heart-shaped  glossy  leaves  green  both  sides,  and 
with  large  light  rose-colored  flowers. 

B.  saDgulnea,  with  large  and  fleshy  obliquely  ovate- heart-*  ha  |icd  leaves, 
having  a narrow  rvvolute  margin,  pale  green  aliove,  red  beneath,  a*  are  the 
stalks  ; die  flowers  white,  not  showy. 

B.  macul&ta,  cult.  under  the  name  of  B.  arc, VROsTfo'i*.  both  names 
referring  to  the  silvery-white  s|>ots  scattered  over  the  upj>er  face  of  the 
leaves,  which  are  narrower  and  more  oblong  than  in  the  preceding,  purplish 
or  crimson  beneath,  the  margin  cartilaginous  but  not  revolute,  the  flowers  w hite 
or  tiesh-eolored. 

B.  coccinea,  with  scarlet  flowers,  ns  the  name  denotes,  and  oblong  half 
heart-shaped  leaves  glossy  above,  and  green  both  sides  or  purple  at  the  margin, 
which  is  a little  wavy-toothed. 

• * Lea  its  slightly  bristly-hairy  abort  and  more  i*>  on  the  sharp  teeth : stems 

elongat’d,  naked,  bearing  tubers  or  buiUeis  in  the  arils. 

B.  Evansi&na  (or  B.  nfscoLOn),  an  old-fashioned  species  from  China, 
now  run-,  almost  hardy  even  N.,  producing  all  summer  showy  rose-colored 
flowers  in  the  open  ground ; the  ovule  and  heart-shaped  poiuted  leaves  not  very 
oblique,  red  beneath. 

• • * Leaves  smooth  and  naked  above,  bristle-bearinq  on  the  toothed  or  cut  margins 

and  Itmg  fietio/rs  : stems  fleshy,  erect  or  ascending  ; flowers  with  the  2 colored 
sepals,  but  seldom  any  jietals. 

B.  manic&ta,  a handsome  species  of  the  conservatory,  remarkable  for  the 
purple  bristle-bearing  scale*  or  fringes  on  the  a]iex  or  upper  part  of  the,  petiole, 
and  similar  smaller  tufts  on  the  ribs  of  the  lower  face  of  the  large  and  broadly 
ovate-heart-shaped  leaves  ; flowers  small,  hut  numerous  and  elegant,  in  an  open 
panicle  on  a very  long  naked  peduncle*  flesh-colored. 

B.  phyllomaniaca,  has  the  stem  thickly  beset  with  leaf-like  scales  or 
little  adventitious  leaves,  from  which  the  plant  may  lie  propagated,  both 
leafstalks  and  peduncles  bristly,  the  large  leaves  ovate-hem  t-shaped  and  tajiering 
to  a narrow  point,  their  margins  cut-toothed,  and  ruther  large  hut  not  showy 
flowers. 
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* * * * leaves,  or  especially  the  petioles,  and  the  peduncles  or  scapes,  bristly- 
hairy,  these  all  from  u fleshy  tuberous  or  creeping  rootstock. 

•*-  Leaves  large,  obliquely  heart-shaped,  toothed  or  merely  wavy-margined,  variously 
silvered  or  variegated  above,  reddish  or  purple  beneath':  flowers  rather  large 
but  not  showy  : cultivated  Jar  their  foliage,  nmv  much  crossed  and  mixed. 

B.  Rex,  the  most  prized  and  now  the  commonest  species  of  the  group,  with 
the  leaf  silver-handed  or  silvery  all  over  the  upper  face,  and  smooth  pale  rose- 
colored  flowers. 

B.  Griffithii,  like  the  preceding,  but  leaves  and  stalks  more  downy-hairy, 
and  the  almost  white  flowers  hairy  outside. 

B.  xanthina,  with  leaves,  &c.  much  as  in  the  two  preceding,  but  the 
flowers  yellow. 

•*-  Leaves  deeply  about  7 -cleft : flowers  with  only  the  2 sepals,  no  jwtals. 

B.  heracleifolia,  with  rather  large  and  rounded  hardly  oblique  leaves, 
smooth  above  and  sometimes  variegated,  the  lobes  broad  lanceolate  and  cut- 
toothed, and  small  pale  rose  or  whitish  flowers. 


54.  UMBELLIFERJE,  PARSLEY  FAMILY. 

Herbs,  some  innocent  anil  many  of  them  aromatic,  others  acrid- 
narcotic  poisons,  with  small  flowers  in  umbels,  calyx  adherent  to 
the  2-celled  ovary  which  has  a single  ovule  hanging  from  the  sum- 
mit of  each  cell,  5 minute  calyx-teeth  or  none,  5 petals,  5 stamens, 
and  2 styles ; the  dry  fruit  usually  splitting  into  2 seed-like  portions 
or  akenes  : seed  with  hard  albumen  and  a minute  embryo.  Eryn- 
giutn  and  one  or  two  others  have  the  flowers  in  heads  instead  of 
umbels.  Stems  usually  hollow.  Leaves  alternate,  more  commonly 
compound  or  decompound.  Umbels  mostly  compound : the  circle 
of  bracts  often* present  at  the  base  of  the  general  umbel  is  called 
the  involucre  ; that  at  the  base  of  an  umbellet,  the  involucel. 

The  flowers  being  much  alike  in  all,  the  characters  have  to  be 
taken  from  the  form  of  the  fruit,  and  much  stress  is  laid  upon  the 
receptacles  of  aromatic  oil  ( viltoe  or  oil-tubes)  which  are  found  in 
most  species  and  give  characteristic  flavor.  The  family  is  too  dif- 
ficult for  the  beginner.  So  that  only  the  common  cultivated,  and 
the  most  conspicuous  or  noteworthy  wild  species  are  given  here. 
For  the  remainder  the  student  is  referred  to  the  Manual,  and  to 
Chapman’s  Southern  Flora. 

tj  1.  Fruits  covered  icith  little  scales  or  tubercles,  crowded  (ns  are  the  fencers)  in  a 
head  instead  of  an  umbel , amt  with  a pointed  scaly  bract  under  each  flower. 

1.  EKYNU1UM.  Flowers  blue  or  white,  with  evident  awl-shaped  calyx-teeth, 

and  top-shaped  fruit  without  any  ribs.  Leaves  in  our  species  simple  and 
with  bristly  or  prickly  teeth. 

§ 2.  Fruits  covered  with  bristly  prickles,  bur-like  : umbels  compound. 

2.  SANICULA.  Flowers  greenish  or  yellowish,  so  short-stalked  or  nearly  sessile 

that  the  umbellets  appear  like  little  heads,  each  with  some  perfect  and  fertile 
and  some  staminate  flowers.  Fruits  ovoid  or  globular,  not  readily'  splitting 
in  two,  not  ribbed,  completely  covered  with  short  hooked  prickles.  Leaves 
pnlmately  parted. 

S.  DAUCUS.  Flowers  white  or  cream-color,  in  a regular  compound  umbel : the 
petals  unequal,  or  those  of  the  marginal  flowers  larger.  Prickles  in  rows  on 
the  ribs  of  the  short  fruit,  which  splits  in  two  when  ripe.  Leaves  piunately 
compound  or  decompound. 
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4 3.  Fruits  naked  (not  prickly),  splitting  irhen  ripe  ami  dry  into  tiro  one-seeded pieces 
or  carpels,  each  usually  with  5 ribs  or  pane  of  them  may  be  icings. 

• Umbels  simple  or  sometimes  proliferous,  one  over  the  other.  Leaves  simple. 

4.  HYDROOOTYLE.  Flowers  while.  Fruit  much  flattened  contrary  to  the  line 
of  junction  of  the  two  carpels:  no  oil-tubes.  Leaves  rounded. 

a • Umbels  compoutul.  Fruits  mostly  tcith  oil-tubes  in  the  form  of  lines  or  stripes,  one 
or  more,  in  the  intercuts  between  the  ribs,  and  some  on  the  inner  face,  sometimes 
also  under  the  ribs. 

Fruit  win  git  ss. 

—►  Seed  concave  on  the  inner  face  : marginal  ficucers  larger  ami  irregular. 

6.  CORIANDRUM.  F'ruit  globular,  not  readily  splitting  in  two,  indistinctlv 
nianv-ribbed:  a pair  of  large  oil-tubes  on  the  inner  face  of  each  carpei. 
Flowers  white.  Leaves  piiuiately  compound.  Plant  strong-scented. 

**  *-»  .Seed  deeply  groin  ed  <knm  the  tnaer  face : ticaoers  all  alike,  t chile. 

6.  OSMORKHI7.A.  Fruit  long  and  slender,  club-shaped,  or  ta|>ering  at  the  ba«e, 

somewhat  sweet-aromatic : no  obvious  oil-tubes.  Leaves  twice  or  thrice 
ternate.  Root  sweet-aromatic. 

7.  CONIL'M.  Fruit  short,  broadly  ovate,  rather  strong-scented,  compressed  at  the 

sides,  each  carpel  with  5 strong  and  more  or  less  wuvy  ribs:  oil-tubes  many 
and  minute.  Leaves  pinnately  decompound. 

*»■»**♦  Seed  slightly  if  at  all  hollowed  out  on  the  inner  fare. 

8.  CICl'TA.  Fruit  globular  and  contracted  on  the  sides,  each  carpel  with  ft  broad 

and  thickened  blunt  ribs,  and  an  oil-tube  in  each  interval:  the  slender  axis 
between  the  carpels  splitting  in  two.  Flowers  white.  1 .eaves  pinnately 
decompound,  not  aromatic.  Fruit  aromatic. 

8.  SHIM.  Fruit  globular  or  short-oblong  and  contracted  on  the  si.lea,  each  carpel 
with  5 strong  or  corky  ribs,  and  commonly  2 or  more  oil-tubes  in  the  narrow 
intervals.  No  axis  nr  hardly  any  left  when  the  carpels  separate.  Flowers 
white.  Leaves  pinnate.  Nut  aromatic. 

10.  Al'lLM.  Fruit  ovate  or  broader  than  long,  flattened  on  the  sides,  each  carpel 

6-ribbed  and  a single  oil-tube  in  the  intervals:  axis  left  when  the  carpels  sep- 
arate not  splitting  in  two.  Flowers  white. 

11.  CAHUM.  Fruit  ovate  or  oblong,  flattish  on  the  sides;  each  carpel  with  5 

narrow  ribs,  mid  a single  oil-tube  in  the  intervals:  the  axis  from  which  the 
carpels  separate  splitting  in  two.  Flowers  mostly  white.  Leaves  decom- 
pound. Fruit  or  foliage  aromatio. 

12.  FvBNICLXrM.  Fruit  oblong;  the  two  carpel*  with  a hroad  flat  face,  5 stout 

ribs,  and  a single  oil-tube  in  the  intervals  between  the  ribs.  Flowers  yellow. 
Leaves  decompound:  the  leaflets  slender  thread-shaped.  Whole  plant  sweet- 
aromatic. 

— Fruit  winged  or  uing-mnrrjined  at  the  junctiim  of  the  two  carjwls,  which  are  Hat 
on  the  face  ami  fiat  or  jlattish  and  3-ribbed  on  the  back,  leaves  pinnately  or 
temately  com/muml. 

— Wing  ilouble  at  the  margins  of  the  fruit. 

13.  I.K  VISTICl’M.  Fruit  ovate-oblong,  with  a pair  of  thickish  marginal  wings, 

and  single  oil-tube  in  each  interval.  Involucre  ami  involucels  conspicuous, 
the  bracts  of  the  latter  united  by  their  margins.  Flowers  white.  Plant 
sweet-aromatic. 

14.  ARCIIANGFLICA.  F'ruit  ovate  or  short-oblong,  with  thin  or  thickish  margi- 

nal wings,  and  many  small  oil-tube*  adherent  to  the  surface  of  the  seed.  In- 
volucels of  separate  mostly  small  bracts:  involucre  hardly  any.  Flowers 
white  or  greenish. 

**  Wing  surroumting  the  margin  of  the  fruit  single,  splitting  in  two  only  when  the 
ripe  carpels  separate. 

15.  IIERACLF.I'M  Fruit,  including  the  thin  and  hroad  wing,  orbicular,  very  flat, 

and  the  three  ribs  on  the  back  very  slender:  the  single  oil-tubes  in  the  inter- 
vals reaching  from  the  summit  only  half-way  down.  Flowers  white,  the 
marginal  ones  larger  and  irregular.  Leaves  ternalely  compound.  Plant 
strr>ng-«cented. 

18.  PAST1NACA.  F'm it  oval,  very  flat,  thin-winged:  the  single  oil-tubes  running 
from  top  to  bottom.  Flowers  yellow,  tbe  marginal  ones  not  larger.  Leaves 
pinnately  com[>ound. 
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1.  ERYNGIUM,  ERYNGO.  (Ancient  name,  of  obscure  meaning).  FI. 
in  summer. 

E.  yucesefblium,  Betton-Snakeroot.  Sandy  and  mostly  damp  ground, 
from  New  Jersey  S.  & W.  : stout  herb,  2° -3°  high,  smooth,  of  aspect  quite 
unlike  most  Umbelliferous  plants,  having  linear  and  tapering  grass-like  leaves, 
parallel-veined  in  the  manner  of  an  Endogen,  and  fringed  with  bristles,  a few 
globular  thick  heads  in  place  'of  umbels,  a very  short  involucre,  and  white 
flowers.  11 

E.  Virgini&num.  Wet  grounds  front  New  Jersey  S. : with  lance-linear 
rather  veiny  leaves  showing  some  distinction  between  blade  and  petiole,  the 
former  with  rigid  teeth,  and  involucre  longer  than  the  bluish  heads.  (2)  There 
are  several  other  species  from  North  Carolina  8. 

2.  SANICULA,  SANICLE.  (Latin  name,  from  sano,  to  heal.)  Common 
in  thickets  and  open  woo  Is.  Flowers  greenish,  crowded  in  small  and  head- 
like umbcllets,  in  summer.  11 

S.  Canadensis.  Stems  l°-2°  high  ; leaves  thin,  palmatclv  3-5-parted 
into  wedge-obovate  or  oblong  sharply  cut  and  toothed  divisions,  the  side  ones 
often  2-lobed  ; umbcllets  rather  few-flowered,  with  the  sterile  flowers  in  the 
centre  almost  sessile  ; styles  shorter  than  prickles  of  the  bur-like  fruit. 

S.  Maril&ndica.  Stents  2°-3°  high  ; leaves  of  firmer  texture,  with  nar- 
rower divisions  and  rigid  teeth  ; umbcllets  with  many  flowers,  the  sterile  ones 
on  slender  jiedieels,  fertile  ones  with  long  styles. 

3.  DAUCUS,  CARKOT.  (Ancient  Greek  name.)  FI.  in  summer. 

D.  Cardta,  Common  C.  Cult,  from  Europe  for  the  root,  occasionally  run 
wild  : leaves  cut  into  fine  divisions  ; umbel  concave  and  dense  in  fruit,  like 
a bird’s  nest ; involucre  of  pinnatifid  leaves,  (s) 

4.  HYDROCOTYLE.  WATER-PENNYWORT.  (From  Greek  words 
for  miter  and  flat  dish.)  Low  and  small  very  smooth  herbs,  growing  in  water 
or  wet  places,  mostly  with  creeping  or  rooting  stems,  and  simple  rounded 
leaves  either  kidney-shaped  or  peltate.  FI.  all  summer.  11 

* Leaves  peltate  from  the  centre,  on  long  petioles  which,  as  wel/  as  the  peduncles, 

rise  from  slender  running  rootstocks  : fruit  sharp-margined. 

H.  umbell&ta.  Along  the  coast  and  rivers  from  Mass.  S.  : flowers  many 
in  the  umbel,  on  slender  pedicels  ; petioles  and  peduncles  3'  - 8'  high. 

H.  interrupta.  Same  range,  smaller  than  the  other,  with  few  flowers  on 
short  pedicels  in  each  of  the  little  umbcllets  growing  one  above  the  other  to  form 
an  interrupted  spike. 

* * Leaves  not  peltate : peduncles  and  jtedicels  both  short : stems  slender,  branched. 
H.  Americana.  Shady  damp  places ; leaves  thin,  small,  eremite  and 

lobed,  on  short  petioles,  with  minute  flowers  in  their  axils. 

There  are  two  larger,  long-petioled,  but  less  common  species  from  Pennsyl- 
vania S.,  viz.  H.  bkpAnda  and  II.  kanuncuLoIdes. 

6.  CORIANDRUM,  CORIANDER.  (Name  from  Greek  word  for  bug: 
the  herbage  has  a bedbug-like  scent.) 

C.  sativum.  Cult,  from  the  Orient,  for  the  aromatic  coriander -seed : low, 
with  small  umbels  of  few  rays  ; fl.  summer,  (i) 

0.  OSMORRHIZA,  SWEET  CICELY,  not  the  European  plant  of  that 
name,  which  is  Myrkhis  odor\ta,  with  much  more  sweet-scented  fruit. 
(Name,  Greek  for  scented  root,  the  root  being  sweet-aromatic.)  Rich  moist 
woods,  common  N.  : fl.  late  spring  and  summer.  11 

O.  longistylis,  the  smoother  species,  with  the  sweeter  root,  has  slender 
styles,  and  ovate  cut-toothed  short-pointed  leaflets,  which  are  slightly  downy. 

O.  brevistylis,  has  conical  styles  not  longer  than  the  breadth  of  the  ovary, 
and  downy-hairy  taper-pointed  almost  pinnatifid  leaflets. 
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7.  CONIUM,  POISON  HEMLOCK.  (Greek  name  of  the  Hemlock  by 
which  criminals  and  philosophers  were  put  to  death  at  Athens.) 

C.  rnaculatum,  Spotted  H.  Waste  grounds,  run  wild,  from  En.  : 
a smooth,  branching  herb,  with  spotted  stems  about  3°  high,  very  compound 
leaves  with  lanceolate  and  pinnatihd  leaflets,  ill-scented  when  bruised : a virulent 
poison,  used  in  medicine  : n.  summer.  &i 

8.  CICUTA,  WATER-llEMLOCK.  (Ancient  Latin  name  of  the  truo 
Hemlock,  transferred  to  some  equally  poisonous  }>!ants.)  FI.  summer.  2J. 

C.  maculata,  Shitted  Cowbane,  MtsyiAsu-Roor,  Beaver-Poison, 

&c.  Tall  smooth  stem  sometimes  streaked  with  purple,  but  seldom  really 
spotted  ; leaflets  lance-oblong,  coarsely  toothed  or  sometimes  cut-in  bed,  veiny, 
the  main  veins  mostly  running  into  the  notches  ; fruit  aromatic  when  bruised  ; 
root  a deadly  / toitton . 

9.  SIUM,  WATER-PARSNIP.  (Old  name,  of  obscure  meaning  ) 21 

S.  lilicare,  the  common  species,  in  water  and  wet  places  : tall,  smooth, 

with  grooved-angled  stems,  simply  pinnate  leaves,  the  long  leaflets  linear  or 
lanceolate,  very  sharply  serrate  and  ta|>er-poiuted,  and  globular  fruit  with 
wing-like  corky  ribs  : fi.  all  summer.  Hoot  and  herbage  also  poisonous. 

10.  APIUM,  CELERY,  &c.  (Old  Latin  name.)  One  species  cult.:  vis. 
A.  gravfeolens.  A strong  scented,  acrid,  if  not  poisonous  plant,  of  the 

coast  of  Europe ; of  which  thevar.  ih'lck.  Garden  Ckeert,  is  a state  rendered 
bland  ami  the  base  of  tlic  leafstalks  enlarged,  succulent  and  edible  when 
blanched,  through  long  cultivation;  leaves  pinruUely  divided  into  3-7  coarse 
and  wedge-shaped  cut  or  tubed  leaflets  or  divisions  ; umbels  ntid  fruits  small. 
Var.  rapAcevm,  Tl’rnih-kooted  Celery,  is  a state  with  the  n>ot  enlarged 
and  eatable,  yj) 

11.  CARUM,  CARAWAY,  &c.  (Name  perhaps  from  the  country,  Cttria.) 
§ 1.  Tree  Caraway,  n'ithjinrly  pinnatily  eom/xjund  leaves,  and  white. flower*. 
C.  CArui,  Garden  Caraway  : cult,  from  Eu.,  for  the  mruitytgoed,  the 

oblong  highly  aromatic  fruit ; stem-leaves  with  slender  but  short  thread-shaped 
divisions. 

§ 2.  Parsley  or  PetrosklIntm,  uith  coarser  letters  anti  tjreetnsh  flmcers. 

C.  Petroselinum  (or  Pstromcmkcw  satHem),  Pausi.ey  : cult,  from 
Eu.,  especially  the  curled-leaved  state,  for  the  plcusant-flavored  foliage,  used  in 
cookery,  chiefly  the  root-leaves,  which  have  ovate  and  wedge-shaped  3-!obcd  and 
cut-toothed  divisions ; fruit  ovate,  (5) 

12.  FCENtCTJLUM,  FENNEL.  (Name  from  the  Latin  ftrnttm,  hav.) 

F.  vulgaro.  Common  F.  Cult,  from  En.,  for  the  sweet-aromatic  foliage 
and  fruit : stout  very  smooth  herb  4°  - 6°  high  ; leaves  with  very  numerous 
and  slender  thread-shaped  divisions ; large  urrdxjl  with  no  involucre  or  involu- 
t'd s ; fruit  4'  or  J'  long,  in  late  summer.  21 

13.  LEVISTICUM,  LOVAGE.  (Ancient  Latin  name.)  One  species. 

L.  offlcin&le,  Garden  L.  Cult,  in  old  gardens,  from  En.  : a tall,  very 
smooth,  sweet  aromatic  herb,  with  large  ternately  or  pinnately  decompound 
leaves,  course  wedge-oblong  and  cut  or  loUtl  leaflets,  a thick  root,  and  small 
many-flowered  umliels.  21 

14.  ARCHANGELICA.  (Genus  established  on  n species  of  Angelica.) 
FI.  summer.  21 

A.  atropurpiirea,  Great  A.  Moist  deep  soil  N.  : strong-scented, 
smooth,  with  very  stout  dark-purple  stem  3°  - 6°  high,  large  leaves  tematdv 
coin|Kjund,  and  the  divisions  with  5-7  pinnate  leaflets,  whieh  are  ovate  and 
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cut-scrrntc;  petioles  with  large  inflated  membranaceous  base;  flowers  greenish- 
white  ; fruit  smooth  and  thin-winged. 

A.  hirsuta.  Dry  ground,  commoner  S.  : stem  2°  - 5°  high,  rather  slen- 
der, downy  at  top,  as  are  the  umbels  and  broadly  winged  fruits ; leaflets  tliiek- 
ish,  ovate-oblong,  serrate  ; flowers  bright  white. 

15.  HERACLEUM,  COW-PARSNIP.  (Named  after  Hercules.)  FI. 

summer.  2L 

H.  lanhtum,  Downy  C.,  wrongly  called  Mastkkwort.  Damp  rich 
ground  N. : very  stout,  4°  -8°  high,  woolly-lmiry  when  young,  unpleasantly 
strong-scented,  with  large  cut  and  toothed  or  lotted  leaflets,  some  of  them  heart- 
shaped  at  base,  and  broad  umbels  with  white  flowers  and  large  fruits. 

16.  PASTINACA,  PARSNIP.  (Latin  name,  from  partus,  food.) 

P.  sativa,  Common  P.  Run  wild  in  low  meadows,  and  then  rather 
poisonous,  cult,  from  Ku.  for  the  esculent  strong-scented  root : tall,  smooth, 
with  grooved  stem,  coarse  and  cut-toothed  or  lobed  leaflets,  and  umbels  of  small 
yellow  flowers.  ® 

55.  ARALIACEiE,  GINSENG  FAMILY. 

Like  the  foregoing  family,  hut  often  shrubs  or  trees,  usually  more 
than  two  styles  and  cells  to  the  ovary  and  fruit,  the  latter  a berry 
or  drupe.  Resides  a few  choice  and  uncommon  shrubby  house- 
plants,  represented  only  by  the  two  following  genera.  The  flowers 
in  both  are  more  or  less  polygamous,  and  the  lobes  or  margin  of 
the  calyx  very  short  or  none.  Petals  and  stamens  5. 

1.  AltAF.IA.  Flowers  in  simple  or  pauicled  umbels,  white  or  greenish:  the  petals 

lightly  overlapping  in  the  bud.  Styles  2 - 6,  separate  to  the  base,  except  in 
sterile  flowers.  Leaves  compound  or  decompound.  Root,  bark,  fruit,  &c. 
warm-aromatic  or  pungent. 

2.  HKDKRA.  Flowers  in  pnnicled  or  clustered  umbels,  greenish  : petals  vnlvate 

in  the  bud.  Ovary  6-celled:  the  5 styles  united  into  a conical  column. 
Leaves  simple,  palmately  3-5-lobed  or  angled.  Woody  stems  climbing  by 
rootlets. 

1.  ARALIA.  (Derivation  obscure : said  to  be  a Canadian  name  under 

which  a species  was  sent  from  Quebec  to  the  Garden  of  Plants  at  Paris.)  2 / 

§ 1.  Wild  Sarsaparilla,  &c.  Flowers  per  feet  or  imlygamous  with  both  fertile 
and  sterile,  on  the  same  plant : umbels  more' than  one:  fruit  black  or  dark 
purple,  spicy  : seeds  or  cells  and  styles  5. 

* Large  and  leafy -stemmed,  with  eery  compound  leaves  sometimes  2°  or  3°  across, 

and  with  many  umlw/s  in  a large  compound  panicle:  Jl.  in  summer. 

A.  spindsa,  Angelica  Tree,  Hercules’  Club.  River-banks  from 
Penn.  S.,  and  planted  : a shrub  or  low  tree,  of  peculiar  aspect,  the  simple  stout 
trunk  rising  0°  - 20°  high  and  beset  with  prickles,  hearing  immense  leaves  with 
ovate  serrate  leaflets,  and  eorymbed  or  pnnicled  umbels. 

A.  racembsa,  Spikenard.  Woodlands  in  rich  soil,  with  herbaceous 
stems  3°  -5°  high  from  a thick  aromatic  root,  not  priekly,  widely  spreading 
branches,  heart-ovate  leaflets  doubly  serrate  and  slightly  downy,  and  racemed- 
panicled-umbels. 

* * Smaller : short  stems  scarcely  woody  at  base : few  umbels : fl.  early  summer. 

A.  hlspida,  Bristly  Sarsaparilla.  Rocky  places : bristly  stems  I°- 
2°  high,  leafy  below,  naked  and  bearing  eorymbed  umliels  alwvo ; leaves  twico 
pinnate,  the  leaflets  oblong-ovate  and  cut-toothed. 

A.  nudicaulis,  Common  Wild  S.  Low  ground  : the  aromatic  horizontal 
slender  r<x»ts  running  3°-.r>°  long,  used  as  a substitute  for  officinal  Sursapnrilhi ; 
the  smooth  proper  stem  rising  only  2'  - 4'  inches,  bearing  a single  long-stalked 
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Inif  of  5 ovate  or  oral  serrate  leaflets  on  ench  of  the  3 divisions  of  the  ]ietio!e, 
ami  a short  peduncle  with  2-7  umbels. 

§2.  Ginskno.  Sterile  anti  fertile  fluwers  on  se/nrate  si  m pie-stemmed  plants,  in 
a single  dewier -stalbd  umbel,  below  it  a single  whorl  of  digitate  Lett  res: 
styles  and  ceils  of  the  fruit  2 or  3. 

A.  quinquel'blia,  Ginseng.  Kich  woods  X. : root  sjdndfr-shapod,  warm- 
aromatic,  4' -9'  long;  stem  1°  high;  leaflets  5 at  the  end  of  each  of  the  3 
jauiolcs,  slender-stalkod,  thin,  obovatc-oblong,  jaunted,  serrate ; H.  in  summer ; 
fruit  red. 

A.  trif61ia,  Dwarf  G.  or  (Inorsn  si  T.  Dev  woods,  N. : 4'- 8'  high 
from  a deep  globular  pungeut-tasted  root ; leaflets  3 or  sometimes  B sessile  on 
the  end  of  each  of  the  3 petioles,  narrow -oblong  and  obtuse:  (1.  in  spring;  fruit 
orange-yellow. 

2.  HEDERA,  IVY.  (The  ancient  Latin  name.)  FI.  late  summer. 

H.  Ilhlix,  Truk  or  English  Ivy,  from  Europe.  Woodv  climber,  with 
evergreen  glossy  rounded  hourt-shaped  or  kidnev-shajtcd  anti  3-lotad  or  3-angled 
leaves,  or  in  some  varieties  more  deeply  3-  7-cleft,  yellowish-green  flowers,  nml 
blackish  lierries  ; covers  shadetl  w alls,  &c.t  adhering  by  its  rootlets,  but  scarcely 
stands  far  N.  without  some  protection. 

56.  CORNACEiE,  DOGWOOD  FAMILY. 

Shrubs,  trees,  or  one  or  two  mere  herbs,  with  simple  leaves,  small 
flowers,  calyx-tubc  in  the  perfect  or  pistillate  ones  coherent  with  the 
surfaee  of  the  1 - 2-celled  ovary,  w hich  is  crowned  with  the  small 
calyx-teeth  or  minute  cup,  hearing  the  petals  (valvate  in  the  hud) 
and  stamens  of  the  same  number : style  and  stigma  single  : ovule 
and  seed  solitary  in  the  cells,  hanging  from  the  summit : fruit  a 
small  drupe  or  berry. 

Garry  a elliptic  a,  a singular  Californian  shrub,  with  thick  op- 
posite leaves,  and  dioecious  greenish  flowers  in  hanging  catkin-like 
spikes,  is  rarely  cultivated  or  planted. 

1.  CORNUS.  Flowers  perfect,  in  cymes,  close  clusters,  or  heads  (with  or  with- 

out n corolla-like  involucre).  Minute  tectli  of  the  calyx,  petals,  and  sta- 
mens 4.  Style  slender:  stigma  terminal.  Berry-like  little  drupe  with  a 
2-ceIIed  2 -seeded  stone.  Daves  entire,  opposite  except  in  one  species, 
deciduous.  Bark  very  bitter,  tonic. 

2.  AUCl’BA.  Flowers  dioecious,  dull  purple,  in  axillnry  panicles.  Teeth  or  lobes 

of  the  calvx  and  petals  4.  Stamens  in  the  sterile  flowers  4,  with  short  fila- 
ments and  oblong  anthers.  Fertile  flowers  with  n l celled  ovary,  becoming 
an  oblong  red  berry  in  fruit:  style  short:  stigma  capitate  Leaves  opposite, 
coriaceous  and  glossy,  evergreen",  smooth,  more  or  less  toothed 

3.  NYSS A.  Flowers  polygamous  or  dioecious,  greenish,  crowded  or  clustered  on 

the  summit  of  ati  axillary  peduncle.,  the  sterile  ones  numerous,  the  fertile 
2-8  in  a brnctcd  cluster,  or  rarely’  solitary.  Calyx  of  6 or  more  lobes 
or  teeth.  Petals  small  and  narrow,"  or  minute,  or  none.  Style  slender  or 
awl-shaped,  bearing  a stigma  down  the  whole  length  of  one  side,  revolute. 
Ovary  and  stone  ot  the  drupe  1-celled  and  1 -seeded.  Trees,  with  deciduous 
alternate  leaves,  often  crowded  on  the  end  of  the  branchlets,  either  entire, 
angled,  or  few-toothed. 

L C6RNUS,  cornel  or  DOGWOOD.  (Name  from  coma,  horn,  from 

the  hardness  of  the  wood.)  FI.  late  spring  and  early  summer. 

§ 1.  Flowers  greenish,  crowded  in  a head  nr  rinse  duster,  which  is  surrounded  hq 
a showy  corolla-like  (while  or  rarely  pinkish ) 4 -laired  involucre : Jruit 
bright  reel. 

C.  Canadensis,  Dwarf  Cornkl,  Bunch- usury.  Damp  woods  N. : 

a low  herb,  the  stems  syringing  from  creeping  slender  subterranean  .-hoots 
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which  arc  slightly  woody,  hearing  4-6  ovate  or  oval  leaves  at  the  summit,  as 
if  in  a whorl,  below  the  stalked  flower-head  ; petal-like  leaves  of  the  involucre 
ovate  ; fruits  globular,  in  a cluster,  rather  eatable. 

C.  f!6rida,  Flowering  Dogwood.  Rocky  woods,  also  planted  for  orna- 
ment : tree  12° -30°  high,  with  ovate  pointed  leaves,  petal-like  leaves  of  the 
involucre  ( l.V  long)  obcordate  or  obovate  and  notched,  und  oval  fruits  in  a 
head.  According  to  common  tradition  flowering  just  at  the  proper  time  for 
planting  Indian  Corn. 

§ 2.  Flowers  yellow  (earlier  than  the  leaves),  in  a small  umbel,  surrounded  by 
a small  and  dull-colored  involucre  of  4 sixties : fruit  briyht  red. 

C.  Mas.  Sparingly  planted  from  Eu. : a tall  shrub  or  low  tree,  with  oval 
pointed  leaves  and  handsome  oblong  fruit,  the  pulp  eatable  and  pleasantly  acid. 

§ 3.  Flowers  white  in  open  and  flat  cymes,  without  involucre,  in  early  summer: 
fruit  small,  ylobidar,  not  eatable,  blue  or  white,  in  an  exotic  s/tecies  black. 

* Branches  of  the  previous  year  red  or  purple,  especially  in  spring. 

C.  sanguinea,  European  Red-Osier  D.  Sometimes  planted  from  Eu. : 
erect,  with  ovate  leaves  rather  downy  beneath,  and  black  or  dark  purple  fruit. 

C.  stolonifera,  Wild  Red-Osier  D.  Shrub  3° -6°  high,  in  wet  places 
N.,  spreading  by  prostrate  or  subterranean  running  shoots,  smooth,  with  ovate 
abruptly  pointed  leaves  roughish  both  sides  and  whitish  beneath,  small  cymes, 
and  white  or  lead-colored  fruit. 

C.  sericea,  Silky  D.  or  Kinnirinnik  (the  dry  bark  smoked  by  the  In- 
dians W.)  : iu  wet  places,  has  dull  red  branches,  the  shoots,  cymes,  und  lower 
face  of  the  narrow  ovate  or  oblong  pointed  leaves  silky-downy  ; fruit  bluish. 

* * Branches  brownish  or  gray. 

C.  asperif61ia,  Rough-leaved  I).  Dry  soil  from  Illinois  S.  : shrub 
3° -5°  high,  with  branches  and  small  oblong  or  ovate  leaves  pubescent,  upper 
face  of  the  latter  rough,  the  lower  downy  ; cymes  small  and  flat : fruit  bluish. 

C.  stricta,  Stiff  1).  Wet  grounds  S. : shrub  8°  -15°  high,  with  ovate 
or  iance-ovatc  taper-pointed  leaves  smooth  and  green  both  sides,  loose  flat 
cymes,  and  pule  blue  fruit. 

C.  panieul&ta,  Panic  LEI)  D.  Moist  grounds,  common  N.  : shrub  3° -8° 
high,  much  branched,  smooth,  with  ash-colored  bark,  lance-ovate  pointed  leaves 
acute  at  base  and  whitish  beneath,  and  proportionally  large  and  numerous  con- 
vex cymes,  often  panicled  ; fruit  white. 

* * * Branches  green  streaked  with  brownish  or  whitish. 

C.  circinAta,  Round-leaved  D.  Wooded  hillsides,  &c. : shrub  3°- 10° 
high,  with  warty-dotted  branches,  pretty  large  round-oval  and  short-pointed 
leaves  downy  beneath,  small  flat  cymes,  and  light  blue  fruit. 

C.  alternif6Iia,  Alternate-leaved  D.  Hillsides  and  banks  of  streams  : 
shrub  or  tree  8° -25°  high,  with  streaked  alternate  and  spreading  branches, 
ovate  or  oblong  taper-pointed  leaves  acute  at  base  and  only  minutely  pubescent 
beneath,  mostly  alternate,  but  crowded  at  the  end  of  the  branches ; cymes  large 
ami  flat,  very  open  ; fruit  bright  blue  on  reddish  stalks. 

2.  AUCUBA.  The  Japanese  name  of  tlte  species  commonly  cultivated  as 

a house-plant,  viz. 

A.  Japdnica.  Shrub,  with  large  ovate-oblong  leaves  bright  green  and 
usually  marbled  with  yellow,  the  flowers  inconspicuous,  but  the  red  licrries 
when  formed  handsome. 

3.  NYSSA,  TUPELO,  PEPPERIDGE,  SOUR  GUM-TREE.  (The 

Greek  name  of  a Nymph,  of  no  very  obvious  application  to  these  trees.) 

El.  spring.  Fruit  acid. 

* Sterile  flowers  in  loose  clusters  : fruit  blue,  not  eatable. 

N.  multiflbra,  Common  Tupelo  or  Sour  Gum,  in  rich  woods,  N.  & S. : 
tree  30°  - 5(1°  high,  with  horizontal  branches  and  Beech-like  spray,  ovate  or 
obovate  leaves  entire  and  smooth  or  glossy  when  old,  fertile  flowers  3 - 8 on  the 
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slender  peduncle,  and  dark  bine  oval  fruit  )'  long.  Wood  tough,  hard  to  split. 
Leaves  changing  to  bright  crimson  in  autumn. 

N.  aqu&tica,  Water  Tcpblo,  of  the  S.,  in  pine-barren  swamps  ; with 
smaller  leaves  than  in  the  preceding  ( 1'- 2'  long)  ana  varying  from  lance-oblong 
to  roundish,  short  peduncles,  the  fertile  1 - S-flowered,  aud  smaller  oval  fruit. 

N.  unifl6ra,  Large  Tupelo  ; in  water,  from  Yirg.  and  Kentucky  S. : 
large  tree,  with  lenves  ovate  or  oblong,  acute,  often  with  a few  sharp  teeth, 
4'  - 6'  long,  on  slender  petioles,  downy  beneath ; fertile  peduncles  long  and 
1 -dowered  ; fruit  oblong,  about  l'  long.  Wool  soft : roots  very  spongy,  used 
for  corks. 

* * Sterile  flou'ers  in  a haul:  oblong  fruit  red  ami  eatublor 
N.  capitata,  Oobbohbe  Lime;  so  railed  from  the  acid  fruit  (1' or  more 
long)  : in  swamps  far  S.  : a small  tree,  with  oblong  or  obovate  leaves  (.V-  .Y 
long)  downy  beneath ; fertile  flowers  solitary  on  very  short  peduncloa. 


II.  MONOPETALOUS  DIVISION.  Includes  tbe  orders  of 
this  class  which  have  both  calyx  and  corolla,  and  the  hitter  in  one 
piece,  that  is,  the  petals  united  more  or  less  into  one  hotly. 

57.  CAPRIFOLIACEiE,  HONEYSUCKLE  FAMILY. 

Shrubs,  or  rarely  herbs,  with  calyx  adherent  to  the  2 - 5-cel  led 
ovary  (the  teeth  or  limb  above  it  sometimes  nearly  obsolete  or  ob- 
scure), stamens  as  many  as  the  lobes  of  the  corolla  (or  in  Linno-a 
one  fewer)  and  borne  on  its  tube,  and  opposite  leaves  without 
stipules.  Yet  in  some  species  of  Viburnum  there  are  little  append- 
ages imitating  stipules  oti  the  base  of  the  petiole.  Seeds  with  a 
small  embryo  in  fleshy  albumen. 

t)  I.  Perennial  herbs,  trilh  bell-shaped  nr  tubular  rorolla,  prominent  mrl-shnped  or 
linear  lubes  to  the  calyx,  and  a slender  style  ti/iped  trilh  a capitate  stigma. 

1.  LINN.EA.  A ptiir  of  flowers  nodding  on  the  summit  of  a slender  scape-like 
peduncle.  Corolla  narrow  bell-shaped,  with  5 almost  equal  rounded  lobes. 
Stamens  4,  two  of  them  shorter.  Ovary  and  small  pod  Celled,  but  perfect- 
ing a seed  in  onlv  one  cell.  Creeping  evergreen  herb. 

3.  TRIOSTECSL  Flowers  sessile  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  single  or  in  a cluster. 
Corolla  oblong-tubular,  with  6 short  almost  equal  lobes,  scarcely  longer  than 
the  leaf-like  lobes  of  the  calyx.  Stamens  6,  equal.  Fruit  fleshy,  orange  or 
red,  crowned  with  the  persistent  calyx-lobes,  containing  3 bony  seeds  or 
ratlier  nutlets.  Erect  and  coarse  leafy  herbs;  their  leaves  narrowed  at  base, 
but  united  around  the  simple  stem. 

h 2.  Shrubby , i rith  tubular  or  bell-shaped  eorotbi,  slender  style,  and  ca/nlate  stigma. 

* Teeth  uf  the  calyx  very  short  on  the  2 - \-celltel  utory : fruit  a berry  : leaves  simple, 

entire,  or  rarely  wary  or  lubed  im  some  rigorous  young  shouts. 

3.  SYMPHORICARPUS.  Flowers  small,  in  close  clusters  or  interrupted  spikes. 

Corolla  bell-shaped,  with  4 or  5 equal  roundish  lobes  and  as  many  short 
stamens  in  the  throat.  Ovary  4-celled,  but  the  berrv  onlv  2-seeded,  two  cells 
being  empty.  Low  upright  shrubs,  with  oval  short-petioled  leaves. 

4.  LONICERA.  Corolla  tubular,  funnel-form,  or  oblong,  more  or  less  irregular, 

being  gibbons  or  bulging  on  one  side  at  base,  and  the  6 lobes  not  all  alike,  but 
in  one  species  ncarlv  so.  .Stamens  5.  Ovary  2-3-ceUcd,  becomings  sev- 
eral-seeded berry.  T wining  or  upright  shrubs. 

• • Teeth  or  lobes  of  the  calyx  sle  nder,  on  the  summit  of  the  sleniier  or  taper-pointed 

ovary  which  heroines  a many-seeded  '1-valved pod:  leaves  simple , serrate. 

6 PIER VILLA.  Corolla  funnel-form,  almost  regular,  &-lobed.  Stamens  fi. 
Ovary  narrow,  sometimes  linear  and  stalk-like.  Low  upright  shrubs,  with 
flowers  in  terminal  or  axillary  loose  clusters  or  cymes. 
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$ 3.  Shrubs  nr  tome  low  trees,  with  small  flowers  in  broad  cymes,  short  awl  widely 
open  deeply  b-lobed  regular  corolla , 1-3  sessile  stigmas,  ami  berry-like  fruit, 
containing  1-3  seeds  or  rather  seed-like  stones.  Calyx-teeth  on  the  ovary  very 
short  or  obscure : stamens  5. 

6.  VIBURNUM.  Leaves  simple.  Fruit  containing  a single  flat  or  flatfish  stone. 

7.  SAM  BUG  US.  Leaves  pinnate,  and  the  oblong  or  lanceolate  leaflets  serrate. 

Fruit  containing  3 seeds  or  rather  small  seed-like  stones. 

1.  LINNA3A,  TWIN-FLOWER.  (Named  for  Linmeus.)  Only  one 
species, 

L.  boreMis.  Mossy  woods  and  cold  bogs  N.  : creeping  stems  bearing 
round-oval  and  sparingly  crcnute  somewhat  hairy  small  leaves,  and  in  early 
summer  the  sweet-scented  flowers  ; corolla  purple  and  whitish,  hairy  inside. 

2.  TRIOSTEUM,  FEVERWORT,  HORSE-GENTIAN.  (Greek  for 
three  bones,  from  the  3 Irony  seeds  or  rather  stones.)  The  root  has  Ireen  used 
in  medicine,  and  the  seeds  for  coffee.  In  rich  soil : fl.  early  summer. 

T.  perfoliktum,  the  common  species,  is  softly  hairy,  2° -4°  high,  with 
oval  leaves  abruptly  narrowed  at  base,  and  brownish-purple  flowers. 

T.  august ifolium,  chiefly  S.,  a smaller  and  bristly-hairy  plant,  with  nar- 
rower lanceolate  leaves  more  tapering  nt  base,  and  greenish  or  cream-colored 
flowers. 

3.  SYMPHORICARPUS.  (Name  from  the  Greek,  denotes  crowrled 
fruits.)  Wild  on  rocky  banks,  especially  W.  & S.,  and  cult,  for  the  orna- 
mental insipid  berries.  Flowers  white  or  slightly  rose-color,  produced  all 
summer. 

S.  racembsus,  Snow  BERRY.  Clusters  of  flowers  in  interrupted  leafy 

spikes  (rather  than  racemes)  terminating  the  branches;  berries  snow-white,  in 
autumn.  Common  in  gardens. 

S.  vulg&ris,  Coral-berry,  Indian  Currant.  Short  clusters  of  flowers 
in  the  axils  of  most  of  the  leaves  ; berries  small,  dark  red. 

4.  LONICSRA,  HONEYSUCKLE,  WOODBINE.  (Named  for  an  old 
German  herbalist,  Lonitzer,  latinized  Lonicerus.) 

§ 1.  True  Honeysuckles,  with  twining  stem  (in  one  wild  species  slightly  so). 

* Corolla  with  very  long  tube  and  5 short  almost  regular  lobes. 

L.  sempbr  virens,  Trumpet  II.  Wild  from  New  York  S.,  and  com- 
monly cult.  Leaves  evergreen  (as -the  name  denotes)  only  nt  the  S.,  thickish, 
pale  beneath,  the  lower  ohlong,  the  uppermost  pairs  united  round  the  stem  ; 
flowers  scentless,  in  spiked  whorls,  2'  long,  scarlet  with  yellow  inside  (also 
a yellow  variety),  produced  all  summer  ; berries  red. 

* * Corolla  strongly  2-lipped ; lower  lip  narrow,  vpiier  one  broad  and  4-lobed. 

-t-  The  2 to  4 uppermost  /xiirs  of  leaves  united  round  the  stem  in  the  form  of  an  oral 
or  rounded  disk  or  shallow  cup,  the,  flowers  sessile  in  their  axils,  or  jxirtly  in 
leafless  spiked  whorls  beyond : berries  red  or  orange. 

+-►  European  Honeysuckles,  cultivated  for  ornament : flowers  purple  and  white  or 
turning  yellowish  inside,  sweet-scented,  in  summer. 

L.  Caprifblium,  Common  European  H.,  has  leaves  smooth  on  both 
sides,  and  flowers  usually  only  in  early  summer. 

L.  Etrbsca,  Italian  of  Perpetual  H.,  has  the  leaves  downy  beneath 
and  blunter,  and  flowers  through  the  summer. 

+*  *+  Wild  species,  with  flowers  smooth  anil  nearly  scentless,  exce/d  the  first  species, 
in  late  spring  or  early  summer : leaves  smooth  (except  one  variety)  and 
glaucous  or  whitish  beneath. 

L.  grata.  Sweet  Wild  II.  Wild  in  Middle  States  and  S.,  sometimes 
cult.  : leaves  obovate ; corolla  white  with  a pink  or  purple  slender  tube,  fading 
yellowish,  fragrant. 
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L.  flava,  Yellow  H.  Wild  X.  W.  and  along  the  Alleghanies  ; low- 
climbing  ; the  broad  and  thkkish  leaves  very  white-glaucous  both  skies  ; flowers 
light  yellow. 

L.  parvifldra.  Small  H.  Low  and  bushv,  with  oblonp  leaves  preen 
above,  but  very  white-plaucous  beneath  ; the  corolla  (less  than  1'  long)  strongly 
gibbous  at  base,  greenish-yellow  or  whitish  and  tinged  with  purple : in  the  var. 
Douglasu,  found  only  &.  W.,  nearly  crimson,  and  the  greener  leaves  downy 
beucath  or  ciliate. 

♦*■***»•  Wild  specie*  with  clammy-pubescent  orange-colored  Jbntxrs. 

'Ll.  hirstlta,  Hairy  H.  Moist  or  rocky  grounds  X.  & W.  : with  oval  and 
large  dull  green  leaves,  the  lower  face  and  branches  downy-hairy. 

leaves  all  sejxiratc  and  short -jietio/ed,  not  glaumus,  pubescent:  flowers  in 
pairs  on  axillary  pedumies. 

h.  Japdnica  (commonly  AO  called,  L.  confUsa,  I>C.),  Japan  or  Chinkse  II. 
Commonly  cult. ; the  slender  downy  steins  twining  freely,  with  oval  dull  green 
leaves,  and  flowers  very  fragrant  at  evening;  corolla  deeply  2-lipjicd,  reddish 
outside,  white  inside  turning  yellow. 

§ 2.  Ki.v -Honey suckles,  upright  or  straggling  bushes,  never  twining,  with 
leans  all  distinct  to  the  base,  and  a pair  of  flowers  on  the  summit  of  an 
axillary  peduncle,  the  two  berries  sometimes  united  into  one. 

* four  large  leafy  bracts  surroumling  two  cylindrirxd  (|'  long)  yellowish  flowers. 

L.  mvoluerhta.  Wild  from  Lake  Sujierior  to  California,  and  sparingly 
planted  : shrub  2°  - 5°  high,  downy  when  young,  with  ovate  or  oblong  leaves 
3'  - 5’  long,  on  short  petioles,  clammy  flowers,  and  berries  quite  separate. 

• • The  two  or  four  bracts  under  the  ocarirs  small  or  minute. 

■*-  Planter}  for  omanwnt  from  Europe  ; flowers  rose  or  pink-red,  profuse  and  showy. 

L.  TartArica,  Tartarian  H.  Much-branched  shrub  5°  - 8°  high,  smooth, 
with  oval  heart-slmi>ed  leaves,  sliort  corolla,  and  red  berries  uniting  at  base  as 
they  ripen  : fl.  spring. 

■*-  Wild  sjtecies,  in  moist  cold  woods  or  bogs  X. : flowers  yellowish. 

L.  cilihta,  Early  Flt-H.  Straggling,  3°  - 5°  high,  with  oval  or  oblong 
and  partly  heart-shniicd  leaves  thin  and  downv  beneath  when  young,  slender 
peduncles,  honey-yellow  corolln  (V  long)  with  short  nearly  equal  lobes  and  very 
unequal-sided  base,  and  scjtarate  red  berries  : tt.  early  spring. 

L.  oblonglfdlia,  Swamp  F.  1'pright,  2°  - 5C  high,  with  oblong  leaves, 
long  and  slender  peduncles,  deeply  2-lipped  corolla  (J'  king)  in  early  summer, 
and  purple  Iierries. 

L.  csertilea,  Mountain  F„  the  rarest  species,  1°  - 2°  high,  with  oval 
leaves,  very  short  peduncle,  moderately  5-lobcd  corolla,  and  two  ovaries  united 
to  form  one  blue  berry. 

6.  DIERVILLA,  BUSH-HONEYSUCKLE.  (Named  for  one  DierviUe, 

who  took  the  common  species  from  Canada  to  France.) 

* Wild  species,  on  rocks  and  hills,  with  pale  or  honey-yellow  and  slendir  funnel- 

form  corolla,  not  showy,  and  oblong  /rod. 

D.  triflda.  Common  B.  ; everywhere  N.,  1°  - 4°  high,  with  oblong-ovato 
taper-pointed  leaves  on  distinct  petioles,  mostly  3- flowered  peduncles,  and  slen- 
der pointed  pods  : fl.  all  summer. 

D.  BGSSilifblia,  only  along  the  Alleghnnies  S.,  has  lance -ovate  sessile 
leaves,  many-flowered  peduncles,  and  short-jiointcd  pods  : fl.  summer. 

* * Planter!  for  ornament  from  Japan  and  China  : the  showy  rose-colored  corolla 

broadly  funnel-form  with  an  abruptly  narrowed  base,  very  slender  stalk-like 
ovary  and  linear  /**/. 

D.  Jflp6nicft.  Shrub  2°  - 5°  high,  loaded  with  the  handsome  flowers  in 
late  spring  ; corolla  I'  or  more  long  ; leaves  oblong-ovate,  taper-pointed. 
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8-  VIBURNUM,  ARROW-WOOD,  &c.  (Ancient  Latin  name,  of  un- 
certain meaning.)  Flowers  white,  or  nearly  so,  in  spring  or  early  summer  : 

fruit  ripe  in  autumn. 

§ 1 . Flowers  all  alike,  small,  and  perfect. 

* Cult,  or  planted  from  S.  Eurojw,  with  evergreen  smooth  entire  haves. 

V.  Tinus,  Laurestinus.  Not  hardy  N.,  but  a common  house-plant, 
winter-flowering,  or  planted  out  in  summer  ; leaves  oblong  ; fruit  dark  purple. 

* * Wild  species,  some  occasionally  planted:  leaves  deciduous,  at  hast  N. 

■*-  Leaves  not  lobed  nor  coarsely  toothed,  smooth  or  with  some  minute  scurf:  fruit 
black  or  with  a bluish  bloom. 

**  leaves  glossy,  finely  and  evenly  serrate  with  very  sharp  teeth. 

V.  Lentigo,  Sheep-berry.  Tree  15°-30°  high,  common  in  moist 
grounds,  chiefly  N. ; leaves  ovate,  conspicuously  pointed,  on  long  margined 
petioles  ; cyme  broad,  sessile ; fruit  oval,  or  more  long,  sweet,  eatable. 

V.  prunifdlium,  Black  Haw.  Dry  soil,  from  Conn,  to  111.  and  S. : 
hardly  so  tall  ns  the  preceding,  with  smaller  and  oval  mostly  blunt  leaves. 

++  ■§ **  Leaves  entire  or  with  a few  wavy  or  crenate  small  teeth,  thickish. 

V.  obovitum.  Along  streams  from  Virginia  S. : shrub  with  obovate 
leaves  seldom  over  1'  long,  and  small  sessile  cymes. 

V.  ntldum,  Withe-rod.  Swamps,  from  New  England  to  Florida ; with 
leaves  oval,  oblong,  or  almost  lanceolate,  not  glossy  ; cyme  on  a peduncle;  fruit 
roundish. 

■*-  Leaves  coarsely  toothed,  strongly  feather-veined,  the  irins  prominently  marked, 
straight  and  simple  or  nearly  so : fruit  small:  cyme  peduncled. 

V.  dent&tum,  Arrow-wood  (the  stems  having  been  used  by  the  Indians 
to  make  arrows).  Common  in  wet  soil,  5°-  10°  high,  smooth,  with  ash-colored 
bark,  pale  and  broadly  ovate  evenly  sharp-toothed  leaves,  on  slender  petioles, 
and  bright  blue  fruit. 

V.  m611e,  Soft  A.  From  Kentucky  S.,  soft-downy,  with  less  sharply 
toothed  oval  or  obovate  leaves,  on  slender  petioles,  and  blue  oily  fruit. 

V.  pub6seens,  Downy  A.  Rocky  ground's,  N.  & W. ; a low  and  strag- 
gling shrub,  with  ovate  or  oblong  and  acute  or  taper-pointed  leaves,  having 
rather  few  coarse  teeth,  their  lower  surface  and  the  very  short  petioles  soft-downy ; 
fruit  dark  purple. 

Leaves  both  coarsely  toothed  and  somewhat  3-lobed,  roundish,  3 - 5-ribbed 
from  the  base  and  veiny : cymes  slender-peduncled,  small : fruit  red. 

V.  acerifblium,  Maple-leaved  A.  or  Dockmackie.  Shrub  3° -6° 
high,  in  rocky  woods,  with  3-ribbed  and  3-lobed  leaves  soft-downy  beneath,  their 
pointed  lobes  diverging  ; stamens  slender. 

V.  pauciflbrum.  Cold  woods,  only  far  N.  or  on  mountains  ; with  almost 
smooth  leaves  5-ribbed  at  base  and  3-lobcd  at  summit ; cyme  few-flowered ; 
fruit  sour. 

§ 2.  Flowers  round  the  margin  of  the  cyme  neutral  (without  stamens  or  pistils ) and 
very  much  larger  than  the  fertile  ones,  Hydrangea-like  and  showy  : jteliolts 
bearing  evident  appendages  which  imitate  stipules  : fruit  red,  sour. 

V.  Opulus,  Cranberry-tree.  Tall  and  nearly  smooth  shrub,  with  gray 
bark,  scaly  buds,  3 - 5-ribbed  and  strongly  3-lobed  leaves,  the  lobes  pointed  and 
commonly  few-toothed,  and  cymes  peduncled.  The  wild  form  in  low  grounds 
N.  & E. ; the  juicy  acid  fruit  bright  red,  used  ns  a substitute  for  cranberries 
(whence  the  name  of  High  Cranberry-bush ).  The  long-cultivated  form 
from  Europe,  planted  for  ornament,  under  the  name  of  Guelder  Rose  or 
Snowball-tree,  lias  most  of  the  flowers  of  the  cyme  changed  into  enlarged 
corollas. 

V.  lantanoides.  Hobble-bush  (popular  name  from  the  straggling  or 
reclining  branches  taking  root  at  the  end,  and  forming  loops ; the  botanical 
name  because  the  leaves  resemble  the  V.  LantAna  or  Wayfaring-tree  of 
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Europe,  occasionally  planted  (but  that  has  no  enlarged  neutral  flowers)  : cold 
moi't  woods  N.,  with  naked  buds,  large  round-ovate  leaves  heart-shaped  at  base 
and  abruptly  pointed  at  the  apex,  closely  serrate,  and  pinnatelv  many-veined, 
the  veins  anil  netted  veinlets  prominent  underneath  and  covered,  like  the  stalks 
and  branchlets,  with  ntstv  scurf ; cymes  showy,  very  broad,  sessile ; fruit  not 
eatable,  coral-red  turning  crimson. 

7.  SAMBTJCUS,  El  .I)ER.  (From  Greek  name  of  an  ancient  musiral  in- 
strument,  supposed  to  have  been  made  of  Elder  stalks.) 

S.  Canadensis,  Com mo v or  Black-berried  Elder.  Alluvial  soil, 
fence-rows,  &c.  Stems  woody  only  towards  the  base,  5° - 6°  high,  with  white 
pith,  7-11  oblong  smooth  or  smooth ish  leaflets,  the  lowermost  often  3-parted  ; 
flat  cymes  in  earlv  summer,  and  small  black-purple  fruit. 

S.  pit  bens,  IIbd-bkkbibd  E.  Rocky  woods  chiefly  N.,  with  more  woody 
stems  ami  warty  liark,  yellow-brown  pith,  fewer  and  more  lanceolate  leaflets 
downy  underneath,  panicle-like  or  couvcx  cymes,  in  spring,  followed  by  bright 
red  berrica. 


58.  RUBIACEiE,  MADDER  FAMILY. 

Like  the  preceding  family,  but  with  stipules  between  the  opposite 
(or  sometimes  ternately  whorled)  entire  leaves,  or  else  (in  the  true 
Madder  Family)  the  leaves  wborled  without  stipules.  An  immense 
family  in  the  tropics,  and  here  represented  by  several  wild  and  a 
few  commonly  cultivated  species.  (The  commonest  in  choice  con- 
servatories, not  here  described,  are  15lrchki.ua  Capensis,  a shrub 
with  a head  of  orange-scarlet  flowers,  the  corolla  almost  club-shaped ; 
Mankttia  CORDlFdLlA,  a twiner  with  ovate  somewhat  heart- 
shaped  leaves,  and  long  tubular  somewhat  4-sided  scarlet  corollas, 
or  M.  BfcoLOR,  with  lanceolate  leaves,  and  corolla  red  toward  the 
base,  yellow  toward  the  summit;  Pent  as  Carnea,  with  ovate- 
oblong  hairy  leaves,  and  terminal  cyme  of  handsome  flowers,  with 
salver-form  flesh-colored  corolla,  hairy  in  the  enlarged  throat  and 
5-lobed.) 

I.  MADDER  FAMILY  proper.  Leaves  in  whorls,  without 
stipules.  Ovary  2 -celled,  forming  a small  and  twin,  fleshy  or  berry- 
like, or  else  dry  and  sometimes  bur-like,  2-seeded  fruit.  Calyx  above 
the  ovary  obsolete. 

1.  RUTH  A.  I.ike  the  next,  but  the  divisions  of  the  corolla  and  the  stamens  5. 

Fruit  berry-like. 

2.  GALll’M  Flowers  small  or  minute,  mostly  in  clusters,  with  a wheel-shaped 

♦-parted  (or  sometimes  8-parted)  corolla,  and  as  many  short  stamens. 

Styles  2.  Slender  herbs,  with  square  stems,  their  augles  and  the  edges  of  the 

leaves  often  rough  or  almost  prickly. 

II.  CINCHONA  FAMILY,  &c.  Leaves  opposite,  or  some- 
times in  threes  or  fours,  and  with  stipules. 

^ 1.  Only  a tingle  ovule  and  seed  in  each  cell. 

• Low  herbs,  with  narrow  funnel  form  or  sahtr-form  corolla , its  lobes  { valvote  in  the 
bud)  and  the  stamens  4. 

3.  DIODIA.  Flowers  sessile  in  the  axils  of  the  narrow  leaves.  Stipules  sheath- 

ing, dry,  fringed  with  long  bristles.  Ovary  2-celled,  in  fruit  splitting  into 

2 hard  and  dry  closed  nutlets. 
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4.  MITCHELLA.  Flowers  in  pairs  at  the  end  of  branches,  the  two  ovaries  united 
into  one,  which  in  fruit  forms  a 2-eyed  scarlet  berry.  Corolla  densely  white- 
bearded  inside,  white  or  purpiish-tiuged  outside.  Style  1:  stigmas  4,  slender. 
■Seeds,  or  rather  little  stones,  4 to  each  of  the  two  flowers.  Stipules  small, 
not  fringed. 

• * Shrubs  or  small  trees : lobes  of  the  corolla  overlapping  in  the  bud. 

6.  CEPHALANTHUS.  Flowers  many  and  small,  crowded  in  a close  round  head 
raised  on  a peduncle.  Calyx  4-toothed.  Corolla  tubular  with  4 very  short 
lobes.  Stamens  4.  Style  long  and  much  protruded,  tipped  with  a capitate 
stigma.  Fruit  small,  dry  aud  hard,  inversely  pyramidal,  at  length  splitting 
into  2 or  4 closed  one-seeded  portions. 

6.  COFFEA.  Flowers  in  small  clusters  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  Calyx  4-6- 

toothed.  Corolla  with  a short  tube  and  4 or  6 spreading  lobes  of  about  the 
same  length.  Stamens  4 or  6,  with  linear-oblong  anthers.  Style  bearing 
2 slender  stigmas.  Ovary  2-celled,  becoming  a small  berry,  containing  2 hard 
plano-convex  seeds  with  a groove  down  the  face  (coffee),  enclosed  in  a loose 
parchment-like  hull. 

\ 2.  Several  or  many  ovules  and  seeds  in  each  cell  of  the  ovary  and  fruit. 

* Shrubs  or  low  trees,  all  except  the  first  exotic  house-plants. 

7.  PINCKNEY  A.  Flowers  in  a terminal  compound  cyme.  Calyx  with  6 lobes, 

4 of  them  small  and  lanceolate,  the  fifth  often  transformed  into  a large  bright 
rose-colored  leaf!  Corolla  hairy,  with  a slender  tnbe  and  6 oblong-linear 
recurving  lobes.  Stamens  5,  protruding.  Fruit  a globular  2-celled  pod,  filled 
with  very  many  thin-winged  seeds. 

8.  GARDKXfA.  /lowers  solitary  at  the  end  of  the  branches  or  nearly  so,  large, 

very  fragrant.  ChIvx  with"  6 or  more  somewhat  leaf-like  lobes.  Corolla 
funnel-shaped  or  salver-shaped,  with  6 or  more  spreading  lobes  convolute  in 
the  bud,  and  as  many  linear  anthers  sessile  in  its  throat.  Style  1 : stigma 
of  2 thick  lobes.  Fruit  fleshy,  surmounted  by  the  calyx-lobes,  ribbed  down 
the  sides,  manv-seeded. 

9.  BOUVARlilA.  Flowers  in  clusters  at  the  end  of  the  branches.  Calyx  with 

4 slender  lobes.  Corolla  with  a long  and  slender  or  somewhat  trumpet-shaped 
tube,  and  4 short  spreading  lobes,  valvate  in  the  bud.  Anthers  4,  almost 
sessiie  in  the  throat.  Style  1:  stigma  of  2 flat  lips.  Pod  small,  globular, 
2-celled.  Seeds  wing-margined. 

» » Low,  native  herbs. 

10.  HOUSTONIA.  Corolla  salver-form  or  funnel-form,  the  4 lobes  valvate  in  the 
bud.  Stamens  4.  Style  1 : stigmas  2.  Pod  short,  2-celled,  the  upper  part 
rising  more  or  less  free  from  the  4-lobod  calyx,  opening  across  the  top,  nnd 
ripening  rather  few  saucer-shaped  or  thimbel-shapcd  pitted  seeds  in  each  cell. 
Stipules  short  and  entire,  sometimes  a mere  margin  connecting  the  bases  of 
the  opposite  leaves. 

1.  RtJBIA,  MADDER.  (Name  from  Latin  ruber,  red,  alludes  to  the  red 
roots,  which  furnish  the  well-known  red  dye. ) 

R.  tinetdria,  Common  or  Dyers’  M.  Cult,  from  Eu.  for  the  red  roots, 
branching  from  the  ground,  1°  -2°  high,  with  angles  of  the  stems  and  edges  of 
the  lance-oblong  or  oblnnceolute  leaves  (mostly  in  sixes)  very  rough;  flowers 
greenish,  in  summer  ; berry  black.  2/ 

2.  GALIUM,  BEDSTRAW  or  CLEAVERS.  (Name  from  Greek  for 
milk,  which  some  species  in  Europe  were  used  to  curdle.)  El.  summer. 
The  following  all  wild  species.  Several  have  a red  root  like  that  of 
Madder. 

§ 1.  Fruit  a black  berry,  like  that  of  Maddir:  but  the  jxirts  of  the  white  flower 
are  only  4.  Only  in  Southern  States,  in  dry  sandy  soil.  2/ 

G.  hispidulum.  Spreading  «tcms  l°-2°  long;  leuves  iri  fours,  or 
less  in  length,  lance-ovate  ; peduncle  1 - 3-flowered  ; berry  roughish. 

G.  uniflbrum.  Smooth,  slender,  1°  high ; leaves  linear;  flowers  mostly 
solitary. 
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§ 2.  Fruit  dry  when  ri/ie,  small. 

• Smooth  : learts  with  strong  midrih  hut  no  side  rihs  or  nerves : flowers  white, 

loosely  clustered  at  the  end  of  spreading  brunches. 

G.  asprellum,  Rocoh  Bedstraw.  Low  thickets:  3° -5°  high,  as  it 
were  climbing,  the  twckwnrdly  prick ly-roughened  angles  of  the  stein  and  edges 
nnd  midrib  of  the  lance-oblong  pointed  leaves  adhering  to  contiguous  plants  ; 
leaves  in  whorls  of  6 on  the  stem  and  of  4 or  5 on  the  hranchiets  : flowers 
n umerons. 

G.  trifldum,  Small  B.  Swamps  and  low  grounds,  6'-2°  high,  roughish 
or  sometimes  nearly  smooth  ; leaves  varying  from  linear  to  oblong,  4 - 6 in  the 
whorls  ; flowers  rather  few,  their  parts  often  3. 

* * Fruit  smooth  or  slightly  bristly:  leaves  9-nerved : flowers  white,  in  a narrow 

awl  Ion g terminal  jxinirle.  21 

G.  bore&le,  Northern  B.  Hooky  luniks  of  streams  N. ; 1°  - 2°  high, 
smooth,  erect,  with  lance-linear  leaves  in'  fours. 

* * * Fruit  a little  bur,  being  covered  with  hooketl  prickles. 

*-  Leaves  mostly  6 or  8 in  a whorl,  with  midrib  mid  no  side  nerves : flowers  whitish 
or  greenish  : stems  reclining  or  prostrate,  bristly -rough  backwards  on  the  angles. 

G.  Apartne,  Cleavers  or  Goose-Grass.  Low  grounds  : leaves  in 
eights,  lanceolate,  rough-edged,  l'-2'  long;  peduncles  axillary,  1 -2-flowered; 
fruit  large,  (i) 

G.  trifldrum,  Sweet-scbxted  Bedstraw.  Woodlands,  especially  N.  : 
leaves  mo-tly  in  sixes,  lance-oblong,  bristle-pointed  ; peduncles  terminating  the 
hriuiehes,  3- flowered.  Sweet-seen ted  in  drying.  21 
*-  Leaves  aH  in  fours,  more  or  less  9 nerved ! flowers  not  white  : stems  ascending, 
about  1°  high,  rather  simple,  not  /rirkly-roughrnrd.  2k 
G.  pil6sum.  Commonest  S.,  in  drv  thickets  : leaves  oval,  dotted,  downy, 
1'  long;  flowers  brown-purple  or  cream-colored,  nil  podiecllcd,  the  peduncle 
2 -3-times  forked.  Var.  itm  tii  i'u’im  m is  a smooth  form  S. 

G.  circeezans,  Wili>  Liquorice,  the  root  lieing  aweetish : common  in 
thickets  ; leaves  oval  or  oblong,  obtuse,  ciliare  ; js-duncles  once  forked,  their 
long  branches  bearing  short-pedicel  led  dull  or  brownish  flowers  along  the  sides, 
the  fruit  reflexed. 

G.  laiiceol&tum,  like  the  preceding,  common  N. ; hut  with  lanceolate  or 
lance-ovate  tapering  leaves,  2'  long. 

8.  DIODIA,  BUTTON-WEED.  (Name  from  Greek  for  a thoroughfare, 
being  humble  weeds,  often  growing  by  the  wayside.)  FI.  all  summer,  white 
or  whitish. 

D.  Virginica.  Sandy  hanks  from  Maryland  S.  ; with  spreading  stems 
1°  _ 2°  long,  broadly  lanceolnre  sessile  leaves,  salver-shaped  corolla  long, 
2-parted  style,  and  oblong  fruit  crowned  with  2 calyx-teeth.  2J. 

D.  t6res.  Sandy  fields  from  N.  Jersey  and  Illinois  S. ; with  slender  stems 
3'  - S'  long,  linear  and  rigid  leaves,  small  corolla  rather  shorter  than  the  long 
bristles  of  the  stipules,  undivided  style,  and  ohovato  little  fruit  crowned  with 
the  4 short  calyx-teeth.  @ 

4.  MITCHELLA,  PARTE IDGE-BEIUi Y.  (Named  for  Dr.  J.  Mitchell, 
who  corresponded  from  Virginia  with  Linnaeus.)  FI.  in  early  summer.  21 
M.  ripens,  the  only  species,  common  in  woods  ; a little  herb,  creeping  over 
the  ground,  with  the  small  evergreen  leaves  round-ovate,  very'  smooth  and 
glossy,  bright  green,  sometimes  with  whitish  lines,  short-pctioled ; the  flowers 
pretty  and  sweet-scented ; the  scarlet  fruit  remaining  over  winter,  eatable,  but 
dry  and  almost  tasteless. 

6.  CEPH ALA.NTHUS,  B1  TTON-BUSII.  (Name  from  Greek  words 
for  head  and  //wit.)  Fi.  summer  and  autumn. 

C.  occidentAlis,  the  only  specie-,  is  a tall  shrub,  common  along  the  I tor 
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tiers  of  ponds  nnd  streams,  with  lance-oblong  or  ovate-pointed  leaves,  on  petioles, 
either  in  pairs  or  threes,  and  with  short  stipules  between  them ; the  head  of 
white  flowers  about  1'  in  diameter. 

8.  COFFEA,  COFFEE-TREK.  (The  Arabic  name  somewhat  altered.) 

C.  Arabica,  the  species  which  produces  Coffee,  is  a shrub  or  small  tree, 
sometimes  cult,  in  conservatories,  with  smooth  and  glossy  oblong  leaves,  bearing 
fragrant  white  flowers  in  their  axils,  followed  by  the  red  berries,  containing  the 
pair  of  seeds. 

7.  PINCKNEYA,  GEORGIA  HARK  or  FEVER-TREE.  (Named 
by  Michaux  in  honor  of  Gen.  Pinclcney.) 

P.  pubens,  the  only  species,  is  a rather  downy  small  tree  or  shrub,  in  wet 
pine  barrens,  S.  Car.  tfl  Georgia,  with  large  oval  leaves,  slender  stipules,  and 
purplish  flowers  of  little  l>eauty,  but  the  great  calyx-leaf  commonly  produced  is 
striking.  This  plant  is  of  the  same  tribe  with  the  Cinchona  or  Peruvian 
Bark,  and  has  similar  medicinal  (tonic)  properties.  FI.  early  summer. 

8.  GARDENIA,  CAPE  JESSAMINE.  Not  an  appropriate  name,  as  the 
species  so  called  docs  not  belong  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  (Named  for 
Dr.  Garden  of  South  Carolina,  who  corresponded  with  Linnicus.) 

G.  flbrida,  Cave  Jessamine.  A favorite  house-plant  from  China,  2°-4° 
high,  with  smooth  nnd  bright-green  oblong  leaves  ncuto  at  both  ends,  large  and 
showy  very  fragrant  flowers,  the  white  corolla  5-9-lobed,  or  full  double,  and 
large  oblong  orange-colored  berry  5 - 6-angled  and  tapering  nt  the  base. 

9.  BOUVARDIA.  (Named  for  Dr.  Bon  card,  director  of  the  Paris  Gar- 
den of  Plants  over  a century  ago.) 

B.  triphylla.  Shrubby  or  half-shrubby  house-plants,  blossoming  through 
the  winter,  and  in  grounds  in  summer,  from  Mexico,  with  ovate  or  oblong- 
ovate  smootliish  leaves,  in  threes  or  the  upper  in  pairs,  and  scarlet  corolla, 
minutely  downy  outside,  nearly  1'  long. 

B.  lei&ntha,  now  commoner  and  winter-blooming,  has  more  downy  leaves 
and  smooth  deep-scarlet  corolla. 

10.  HOTJSTONIA.  (Named  by  Linnicus  for  a Dr.  Houston,  an  English 
physician,  who  botanized  on  the  coast  of  Mexico,  where  he  died  early.) 

# Delicate  little  plants , with  1 -flowerid  peduncles,  flowering  from  early  spring  to 

summer : corolla  salver-form : pod  somewhat  2-lolxjd,  its  upper  half  free : 
seeds  with  a deep  hole  occupying  the  face. 

H.  CGerulea,  Common  II.  or  Bluets.  Moist  banks  and  grassy  places, 
3'-  5'  high,  smooth  and  slender,  erect,  with  oblong  or  spatulnte  leaves  only  3"  or 
4"  long,  very  slender  peduncle,  nnd  light  blue,  purplish,  or  almost  white  and 
yellowish-eyed  corolla,  its  tube  much  longer  than  the  lobes.  ® 

H.  minima.  Dry  hills  from  Rl.  S.  W. : roughisli,  l'-4'  high,  at  length 
much  branched  and  spreading  ; with  leaves  ovate,  spatulnte,  or  the  upper  linear, 
earlier  peduncles  slender,  the  rest  short,  nnd  tube  of  the  purplish  corolla  not 
longer  than  its  lobes  nnd  those  of  the  calyx,  u)  ® 

H.  rotundifblia.  Sandy  soil  from  North  Carolina  S. : with  prostrate  and 
creeping  leafy  stems,  peduncles  shorter  than  the  roundish  leaves  and  recurved 
in  fruit ; corolla  white.  21 

* * Erect,  leafy-stemmed,  5'-  20'  high,  with  flowers  in  terminal,  clusters  or  cymes, 

in  summer  : corolla  funnel-form:  seeds  rather  saucer-shaped.  2/ 

H.  purpurea.  Wooded  or  rocky  hanks,  commoner  W.  : smooth  or  slightly 
downy,  with  ovate  or  lanceolate  3 - 5-ribbed  leaves,  pale  purple  flowers,  and 
upper  half  of  globular  pod  free  from  the  calyx. 
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Var.  longifblia,  the  common  one  N. ; slender  or  low,  with  1 ribbed  leaves, 
those  of  the  stem  varying  from  lance-oblong  to  linear. 

H.  cngustiiolia.  DrvWiks  from  111.  S.  & W.,  with  tufted  ercet  stems, 
narrow-line  ar  and  acute  1 -ribbed  leaves,  crowded  short-pedicellcd  flowers,  lol>e< 
of  the  white  corolla  densely  bearded  inside,  and  only  the  top  of  the  obovate  pod 
rising  aliovc  the  calyx. 

59.  VALERI  AN  ACEiE,  VALERIAN  FAMILY. 

Herbs,  with  opi>osite  leaves,  no  stipules,  calyx  coherent  with  the 
ovary,  which  lias  only  one  fertile  one-ovuled  cell  hut  two  aliortive  or 
empty  ones,  and  stamens  always  fewer  than  the  lolies  of  the  corolla 
( I - 3,  distinct),  and  inserted  on  its  tube.  Style  slender:  stigmas 
1-3.  Fruit  small  and  dry,  indehiscetft ; the  single  bunging  seed 
with  a large  embryo  and  no  albumen.  Flowers  small,  in  clusters 
or  cymes. 

• Lobes  of  the  calyx  many  awl  slender,  hat  kanlly  teen  when  in  jhneer,  being  rolled 
uji  inwanU  around  the  Lute  of  the  uxroiLr ; tufi  uit  they  unroll  and  ujyttar 
at  tong  plumose  brittle s,  resembling  a petjifnu,  like.  thistU-d-irn. 

1.  VALERIANA.  Corolla  with  narrow  or  found -form  tube  usually  gibbous  at 

the  base  on  one  side,  but  not  spurred,  its  5 spreading  lobes  almost  equal. 
.Stamens  3.  Akene  1-celled,  the  minute  empty  cell*  early  disapjieariug. 
Root  strong-scented. 

2.  CEXTRAX  l lll'S.  Corolla  ns  in  the  preceding,  but  with  a spur  at  the  base. 

Stanieu  only  one. 

• • Lubet  of  the  calyx  of  a few  ihort  teeth  or  mostly  hardly  any. 

3.  EF.DI  A.  Corolla  fuunel-lonn,  with  & equal  or  rather  unequal  spreading  lobes. 

Stamens  mostly  3.  Akeue-like  fruit  with  oue  fertile  and  two  empty  cells,  or 
the  latter  confluent  into  oue. 

1.  VALERIANA,  VALERIAN.  (Name  from  valere,  to  be  well,  alluding 
to  medical  properties,  the  peculiar-scented  ns  it  of  some  sjieeies  used  in  medi- 
cine.) FI.  early  summer,  often  (luscious,  white  or  purplish,  'll 

• Garden  t/m  ies  from  F.urofee,  producing  the  medicinal  Valerian-root. 

V.  officinalis,  the  commonest  in  gardens,  2° -3°  high,  a little  downy,  with 
leaves  of  ll  to  21  lanceolate  or  oblong  cut-toothed  leaflets,  and  rootstocks  not 
running. 

V.  Phu,  is  smoother,  with  mot-leaves  simple,  stem-leaves  of  5 - 7 entire 
leaflets  or  lobes,  and  rootstock  horizontal. 

• * Wild  species  N.  and  chiejly  11*. : all  rather  rare  or  local. 

V.  paucifldra.  Woodlands,  Penn,  to  Illinois  and  S.  W. ; l°-2°  high, 
smooth,  with  thin  ovate  and  heart-slmjied  toothed  mot-leaves,  stem-leaves  of 
3-7  ovate  leaflets,  rather  few  flowers  in  the  crowded  panicled  cyme,  and  long 
slender  corolla. 

V.  sylv&tiea.  Cedar  swamps  from  Vermont  W.  & N. ; with  root-leaves 
mostly  ovate  or  oblong  and  entire,  stem-leaves  with  5-11  lance-oblong  or  ovate 
almost  entire  leaflets  ; corolla  funnel-form. 

V.  6d  tills.  Alluvial  ground  from  Ohio  W. ; l0-4°higli,  with  a large 
spindle-shaped  root  (eaten  by  the  Indians  W.),  thickisli  leaves  mostly  from  the 
root  and  minutely  woolly  on  the  edges,  those  of  the  root  lanceolate  or  spatulate, 
of  the  stem  cut  into  8-7  long  and  narrow  divisions. 

2.  CENTRANTHUS,  SPURRED  VALERIAN.  (From  Greek  words 
for  t/iur  and  /lower. ) FI.  summer.  % 

C.  ruber,  Red  S.  or  Jupitkk’s-Bkaud.  Cult,  for  ornament,  from  S. 
F.tt.  : a very  smooth  rather  glaucous  lierb,  l°-2°  high,  with  Innee-ovnte  nearly 
entire  leaves,  nil  the  upper  uni's  sessile,  and  cymes  of  small  flowers  in  a narrow 
panicle,  the  corolla  very  slender,  long,  red,  rarely  a white  variety. 

12 
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3.  FFDIA,  CORN  SALAD,  LAMB-LETTUCE.  (Origin  of  tho  namo 
obscure.)  Our  species  are  all  very  much  alike  in  appearance,  smooth,  with 
forking  stems  fi'-2<)'  high,  tender  oblong-  leaves  either  entire  or  cutrlobcd 
towards  the  base,  nnd  small  flowers  in  clusters  or  close  cymes,  with  leafy 
bracts,  and  a short  white  or  whitish  corolla,  in  early  ’summer.  They 
belong  to  the  section  (by  most  botanists  regarded  us  a separate  genus) 
Valerianblla.  © © 

F.  olitoria,  Com  wort  Corn  Salad  of  Eu.,  sparingly  naturalized  in 
rhe  Middle  States,  has  fruit  broader  than  long,  and  a thick  corky  mass  at  the 
back  of  the  fertile  cell. 

F.  Fagopyrum,  from  New  York  W.  in  low-  grounds,  has  ovate-triangular 
smooth  fruit  shaped  like  a grain  of  buckwheat  when  dry  (whence  the  specific 
name),  the  confluent  empty  cells  occupying  one  angle,  and  much  smaller  than 
the  broad  and  flat  seed. 

F.  radi&ta,  common  from  I’enn.  and  Michigan  S.,  has  fruit  mostly  downy 
and  somewhat  4-angled,  the  parallel  narrow  empty  cells  contiguous  but  with 
a deep  groove  between  them. 


60.  DIPSACEiE,  TEASEL  FAMILY. 

Differs  from  the  preceding  family  by  having  the  flowers  strictly 
in  heads,  surrounded  by  an  involucre,  as  in  the  next  family,  — from 
which  it  differs  in  the  separate  stamens,  hanging  seed,  <fcc.  All 
are  natives  of  the  Old  World. 

1.  DIPSACUS.  Coarse  and  stout  herbs,  with  stems  and  midrib  of  leaves  often 

prickly,  and  the  heads  with  rigid  prickl  v-pointed  bracts  or  chalf  under  each 
flower,  under  the  whole  a conspicuous  leafy  involucre.  Each  flower  more- 
over has  an  involucel  in  the  form  of  a little  calyx-like  body  enclosing  tho 
ovary  and  akene.  Calyx  continued  beyond  the  ovarv  into  a mere  truncate 
short  cup-like  border.  Corolla  slender,  with  4 short  lobes.  Stamens  4. 
Style  slender. 

2.  SCABIOSA.  Less  coarse,  not  prickly;  the  short  heads  surrounded  bv  a softer 

green  involucre;  a short  scale  or  soft  bristle  for  a bract  undereach  flower. 
Corolla  fuunel-lorm,  4 -6-cleft,  oblique  or  irregular;  the  outer  ones  often 
enlarged.  Stamens  4.  Style  slender,  involucel  enclosing  the  ovary  and 
the  calyx  various. 

1.  DIPSACUS,  TEASEL.  (Nnme  from  Greek  word  meaning  to  thirst ; tho 

united  bases  of  the  leaves  in  the  common  species  catch  some  gain-water.) 

El.  summer. 

D.  sylvdatris,  Wild  T.  Run  wild  along  roadsides,  4° -5°  high,  prickly, 
with  lance-oblong  leaves,  the  upper  ones  united  round  the  stem,  large  oblong 
heads,  purplish  or  lilac  corollas,  and  slender-pointed  straight  chaff  under  each 
flower.  © 

D.  fullbnum,  Fuller’s  T.  Less  prickly  than  the  other,  with  involucre 
hardly  longer  than  the  flowers,  the  awn-like  tips  of  the  rigid  chaff  hooked  at 
the  end,  which  makes  the  teasel  useful  for  carding  w-oollen  cloth  : cultivated  in 
fields  for  this  purpose,  sometimes  escaping  into  waste  places  and  roadsides.  ® 


2.  SCABIOSA,  SCABIOUS.  (From  Latin  word  for  srurfi/,  perhaps  from 
use  of  the  plants  to  cure  skin-diseases.)  FI.  summer.  One  Euro|>ean  species 
is  commonly  cultivated  for  ornament,  viz. 

S.  atropurpiirea,  Sweet  S.,  or  when  with  dark  purple  or  crimson 
flowers  called  ? loriiNiNC,  Bride  ; the  flowers  arc  sometimes  rose-colored  or  even 
white:  plant  1°  — 2°  high,  with  obovatc  or  spa  Dilate  and  toothed  root-leaves, 
pinnatel  v-partrd  stem-leaves,  the  enp  or  involucel  enclosing  the  ovary  8-grooved, 
calyx  proper  with  5 long  bristles  surmounting  the  akene ; the  outer  corollas 
enlarged.  © 
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61.  COMPOSITiE,  COMPOSITE  FAMILY. 

Herb*,  or  a very  few  shrubs,  known  at  once  by  the  “compound 
flower,”  as  it  was  termed  by  the  older  botanists,  this  consisting  of 
several  or  many  flowers  in  a head,  surrounded  by  a set  of  bracts 
(formerly  likened  to  h calyx)  forming  an  involucre , the  stamens  as 
many  as  the  lolies  of  the  corolla  (almost  always  5)  and  inserted  on 
its  tube,  their  anthers  synyenesious,  i.  e.  united  in  a ring  or  tulie 
through  which  the  style  passes.  Calyx  with  its  tube  incorporated 
with  the  surface  of  the  ovary,  its  limb  or  border  (named  the  pappus) 
consisting  of  bristles,  either  rigid  or  downy,  or  of  teeth,  awns,  scales, 
Ac.,  or  of  a cup  or  crown,  or  often  none  at  all.  Corollas  either 
tubular,  funnel-fortn,  Ac.  and  lobed,  or  strap-shaped  (ligulate),  or 
sometimes  both  sorts  in  the  same  head,  when  the  outermost  or  mar- 
ginal row  has  the  strap-shaped  corollas,  forming  rays  (which  an- 
swered to  the  corolla  of  the  supposed  compound  flower),  the  separate 
flowers  therefore  called  ruy-jltncers ; those  of  the  rest  of  the  head,  or 
disk,  called  disk-Jlowers.  The  end  of  the  stalk  or  branch  upon 
which  the  flowers  are  borne  is  called  the  recrptucle.  The  bracts,  if 
there  are  any,  on  the  receptacle  (one  behind  each  flower)  are  called 
the  chaff  of  the  receptacle ; the  bracts  or  leaves  of  the  involucre 
outside  the  flowers  are  commonly  called  scales.  Style  2-cleft  at 
the  apex.  Ovary  1 -celled,  containing  a single  ovule,  erect  from 
its  base,  in  fruit  liecoming  an  akene.  Seed  liiled  by  the  embryo 
alone.  For  the  flowers  and  fruit,  and  the  particular  terms  used  in 
describing  them,  see  Lessons,  p.  10(5-108,  fig.  219  — 221,  p.  112, 
tig.  229,  230  ; p.  130,  fig.  291  - 296. 

The  largest  family  of  Flowering  Plants,  generally  too  difficult  for 
the  beginner ; but  mast  of  the  common  kinds,  faith  w ild  and  culti- 
vated, are  here  briefly  sketched.  For  fuller  details  as  to  the  w ild 
ones,  with  all  the  species,  the  student  will  consult  the  Manual,  and 
Chapman’s  Southern  Flora.  There  are  two  great  divisions  which 
include  all  the  common  kinds. 

I.  Head  with  only  the  outermost  flowers  strap-shaped,  and  these 
never  perfect,  i.  e.  they  are  either  pistillate  or  neutral,  always  w ith- 
out stamens,  or  else  with  strap-shaped  corollas  entirely  wanting. 
Plants  destitute  of  milky  or  colored  juice. 

A.  No  strap-shaped  corollas  or  true  rays. 

§ 1.  Thistles  or  Thistle-like,  the  heatts  with  eery  many  facers,  all  alike  an>l  mostly 
jirrfert.  /tranches  of  the  style  short  or  united,  even  to  the  tip.  Settles  (f  the 
•fUMNCrc  many. ranked,  these  or  the  leaves  camnumly  tippe  d with  priekly  or 
bristly  /taints. 

• Pappus  of  many  lemy-plumed  bristles : receptaele  with  bristles  between  the  footers. 

1.  CYNARA.  Scale*  of  the  involucre  of  the  great  head*  thickened  mid  fleshy 

towards  the  base,  commonly  notched  at  the  end.  with  or  without  a prickle. 

Akcnes  slightly  ribbed.  Otherwise  much  as  in  the  next 

2.  CJRSM’M.  Scales  of  the  involucre  not  fleshy-rhiekened,  prickly-tipped  or 

cl«e  merely  pointed.  Akeues  llattisb,  not  ribbed.  Filaments  of  the  tdauieus 

separate. 
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* # Pappus  of  naked,  rough  or  short-barbed  brittle),  or  none. 

■*-  Filaments  of  the  tinmens  united  into  a tube.  Leones  whitecva  negated. 

3.  SII.YRl’M.  Scales  of  the  involucre  with  the  upper  part  leaf-like  and  spread- 

ing, spinv.  Receptacle  beset  with  bristles.  Akenes  flattened:  pappus  of 
many  rather  short  and  rigid  bristles  minutely  bearded  on  their  edges. 

s-s—  Filaments  separate. 

4.  ONOPORDON.  Heads  and  flowers  ns  in  true  Thistles,  No.  2.  Receptacle  naked 

and  honeycombed.  Akenes  4-angled,  wrinkled:  pappus  of  many  slender 
bristles  united  at  base  into  a horny  ring.  Stems  strongly  leaf-winged. 

6.  LAPP  A.  Scales  of  the  globular  involucre  abruptly  tipped  with  a spreading 
slender  awl-shaped  appendage,  mostly  hooked  at  its  point.  Receptacle  bristly. 
Akenes  flattened,  wrinkled:  pappus  of  many  short  and  rough  bristles,  their 
bases  not  united,  deciduous.  Leaves  and  stalks  not  prickly. 

6.  CARTHAMUS.  Outer  scales  of  the  involucre  leaf-like  and  spreading,  middle 

ones  with  ovate  appendage  fringed  with  spiny  teeth  or  little  spines,  innermost 
entire  and  sharp-pointed.  Receptacle  beset  with  linear  chaff.  Akenes  very 
smooth,  4-ribbcd : pappus  none.  Leaves  with  rigid  or  short  spiny  teeth. 

7.  CXIOl’S  and  8.  CENTAL/ REA ; see  next  division. 

§ 2.  Thistle-like  or  Scabicms-like,  with  many-ranked  imbricated  trnlet  to  the  innolucre, 
many-Jtowers.  and  the  two  branches  of  the,  style  united  into  one  Ixrly  almost  or 
ijuile  to  the  tip,  as  in  § 1 : but  the  outer  /lowers  of  the  head  different  from  the 
rest,  ond  sterile,  except  in  a few  species  of  Centaurea.  Receptacle  beset  with 
bristles. 

7.  CNICt'S.  Outer  flowers  smaller  than  the  rest,  slender-tubular,  sterile.  Scales 
of  the  involucre  tipped  witli  a long  spine-like  appendage  which  is  spiiiv-fringed 
down  the  sides.  Akenes  short-cylindrical,  many-ribbed  and  grooved,  crowned 
with  10  short  and  horny  teeth,  within  which  is"  a pappus  of  10  long  and  rigid 
and  10  short  naked  bristles.  Leaves  prickly-toothed. 

5.  CENTAUREA.  Outer  flowers  sterile  and  with  corolla  larger  than  the  rest 

often  funnel-shaped  and  with  long  sometimes  irregular  lobes,  forming  a kind 
of  false  ray;  but  these  are  wanting  in  a few  species.  Involucre  various,  but 
tlie  scales  commonly  with  fringed,  sometimes  with  spiny  tips.  Akenes  flat  or 
flattish:  pappus  of  several  or  many  bristles  or  narrow  scales,  or  none. 

§ 3.  Bur-like  or  achenium-like  in  the  fruit,  which  is  a completely  closed  involucre 
containing  only  one  or  two  /towers,  consisting  of  a pistil  only,  with  barely  a 
rudiment  of  corolla,  therefore  very  different  from  most  plants  of  the  family  ; 
but  the  staminnte  flowers  are  several  and  in  a flat  or  top-shaped  involucre. 
Beads  therefore  moncecious,  or  rarely  dioecious:  no  pappus.  Coarse  and 
homely  weeds. 

9.  XANTHIUM.  Heuds  of  staminnte  flowers  in  short  racemes  or  spikes,  their 
involucre  of  several  scales  in  one  row:  fertile  flowers  below  them,  clustered 
in  tlie  axils,  two  together  in  a 2-celled  hooked-prickly  bur. 

10.  AMBROSIA.  Heads  of  staminnte  flowers  in  racemes  or  spikes  terminating  the 

stem  or  branches,  their  involucre  of  several  scales  united  in  flattish  or  top- 
shaped  cup;  fertile  flowers  clustered  below  tlie  staminute,  only  one  enclosed 
in  each  small  achenium-like  involucre,  whicli  is  naked,  or  with  a few  tubercles 
or  strong  points  near  the  top  in  a single  row. 

§ 4.  Plants  not  thistle-like  nor  bur-like. 

* Tico  kinds  of  flowers  in  the  same  head,  the  outer  ones  with  pistils  only. 

-t-  Pappus  none  or  a minute  border  or  cup : no  chaff  amimg  the  flowers : scales  of  the 
involucre  dry,  often  with  scarious  margins,  imbricated.  Bitter-aromatic  or 
rather  acrid  plants. 

11.  TANACETUM.  Heads  of  many  yellow  flowers;  the  marginal  ones  with  pistil 

only  and  a 3 -5-toothed  corolla.'  Akenes  angled  or  ribbed,  with  a flat  top, 
crowned  with  a cup-like  toothed  or  lobed  pappus.  Very  strong-scented 
herbs,  with  heads  in  a corymb. 

12.  ARTEMISIA.  Heads  small,  of  few  or  many  yellow  or  dull  purplish  flowers, 

some  of  tlie  marginal  ones  pistillate  and  fertile,  tho  others  perleet,  but  some- 
times not  maturing  the  ovary.  Akenes  obovate  or  club-shaped,  small  at  the 
top,  destitute  of  pappus.  Hitter-aromatic,  and  strong-scented  plants,  with 
heads  in  panicles. 
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*-  - t-  Pup/His  none  nt  all  b)  the  outer  pistillate  ant!  fertile  ffmcers,  but  of  mutt  tlemler 
bristle*  in  the  central  nnd  perfect  yet  seldom  JruU-beiiriuy  Jlatoers  : scales  i f 
the  involucre  woolly. 

13.  Fit, AGO.  ’ Heads  small  crowded  in  close  clusters,  of  many  inconspicuous 

flowers,  each  fertile  pistillate  flower  in  the  axil  of  a thin  ami  drv  chaffy  scale, 
and  with  a very  slender  thread-like  corolla;  the  centrul  flowers  with  a more 
expanded  4 -5-toothed  corolla.  Low  herbs,  clothed  with  cottony  wool:  leaves 
entire. 

a-  s-  -t-  Poppa*  of  all  the  flowers  composed  of  bristles : no  choff  among  the  flowers. 

14.  EREOHTHITES.  Heads  of  many  whitish  flowers,  with  a cylindrical  involucre 

of  many  narrow  and  naked  scales  in  a single  row:  outer  flowers  with  very 
slender  corolla:  inner  with  more  open  tubular  corolla.  Akeues  narrow: 
pappus  of  copious  very  line  and  soft  naked  white  hairs.  Hank  course  herb. 
87.  KliluEliON.  Guo  species  has  such  short  and  inconspicuous  rays  that  it  may  be 
looked  for  here. 

15.  GNAl’HALIl'M.  Heads  of  verv  many  whitish  or  yellowish  flowers,  surrounded 

bv  an  involucre  of  many  ranks  of  dry  and  white  or  otherwise  colored  (not 
green)  scarious  and  persistent  scales  woolly  at  base;  the  flower*  all  fertile, 
the  outer  ones  with  pistil  and  very  slender  corolla,  the  central  ernes  perfect 
and  with  more  expanded  5-toothed  corolla,  l'appus  a row  of  very  slender 
and  rough  ish  bristles.  Cottony  herbs. 

18.  AN  1ENN  AE1A.  Like  Gimphauum.  but  the  plants  nearly  or  quite  diceeious: 
the  staminate  flowers  with  a simple  style,  but  the  ovary  sterile,  and  their 
pappus  of  stouter  bristles  which  are  thickened  ut  the  summit  and  there  more 
or  less  barbed  or  plumed. 

» * Only  me  kind  of  flowers  in  the  head. 

•*-  Scales  of  the  involucre  dry  ami  pa/wry  or  scarious,  often  colored  (».  t.  not  green), 
not  withering.  (Everlastings.) 

•*  Many  flowers  in  the  head:  scales  of  the  involucre  in  many  ranks. 

16.  ANTENSAKIA.  Flowers  duwimi*.  In  one  plant  all  pistillate,  with  verv  slender 

corollas  main  pappus  of  long  and  very  tine  hair-like  naked  bristles;  in  the  other 
stnmiuatc  (with  a simple  imperfect  style),  and  the  pappus  of  thicker  bristles 
enlarging  and  somewhat  plumed  or  ‘barbed  at  their  summit.  1 .eaves  and 
stems  cottony. 

17.  RHOPANTHF!.  Flowers  perfect,  w ith  open  6-toothed  yellowish  corollas.  In- 

volucre (silvery  or  rose-colored),  smooth,  obovate  or  top-diapcd.  Akeues 
woolly:  pappus  of  numerous  plumose  bristles.  Leaves  and  stems  smooth 
and  naked. 

18.  AMMOBIEM.  Flower*  perfect,  with  vellow  5-lobed  corollas,  surrounded  by  a 

silvery-white  involurre.  Chaffy  scales  on  the  receptacle  among  the  flowers. 
Akeues  flattish-4-sided : pappus  of  4 teeth,  two  of  them  prolonged  into  a 
bristle.  Leaves  and  steins  white-cottony,  the  latter  with  leaf-like  wings. 

—►  — Only  3 or  4 flowers  in  each  head. 

19.  IirMEA,  Flowers  jierfect,  purplish,  surrounded  by  a few  drv  and  scarious 

scales  of  the  involucre:  no  chaff  on  the  small  receptacle.  Akenes smooth: 
no  pappus.  Herbage  green,  not  cottony:  tlie  small  heads  drooping  in  uu 
ample  compound  panicle. 

*-*-  Scales  of  the  involucre  not  dry  and  scarious  or  papery : flowers  all  perfect. 

*-*■  Flowers  yellow,  with  chaff  between  them : akenes  flat,  bearing  2-4  awns  or  bristles. 
63.  B1DEKS,  and  52.  COREOPSIS:  a few  species  have  no  ray-flowers. 

*-*  Flowers  yellow : no  chaff:  akenes  not  flat : jeappus  of  enjiious  very  soft  and  Jin* 

doicn-like  bristles. 

80.  BENKCIO,  one  or  two  species  which  are  destitute  of  ray-flowers. 

— Flowers  not  yellow  nor  orange : no  chuff  among  them. 
a.  Branches  of  the  style  slender  and  rentgh  all  over  with  minute  bristles. 

20.  VEBNONIA.  Heads  eorymbed.  with  an  involucre  of  nmnv  imbricated  scales, 

ami  15  to  30  or  more  nee-purple  flowers.  Lobes  of  the  corolla  slender.  Akenes 
cylindrical,  several-ribbed : pappus  of  copious  hair-ltke  bristles,  surrounded 
at  base  by  an  outer  set  of  very  short  and  fine  scales  or  scule-like  bristles. 
Leave*  alternate. 
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b.  Branches  of  the  style  long  and  slender  or  mostly  rather  club-shaped,  smooth  or 

very  minutely  jmberulent  under  a lens. 

21.  LIATRIS.  Heads  of  several  or  many  rose-purple  flowers,  surrounded  by  a 

more  or  less  imbricated  involucre.  Lobes  of  the  corolla  rather  long.  Akenes 
slender,  about  10-ribbed:  pappus  of  many  long  and  slender  bristles,  which  are 
plumose  or  else  beset  with  a short  beard' or  roughness  for  their  whole  length.. 
Leaves  alternate,  entire. 

22.  KUHNIA.  Heads  small,  of  10-25  dull  cream-colored  flowers,  surrounded  by  a 

few  lanceolate  scales  of  the  involucre.  Corolla  slender,  barely  5-toothed. 
Akenes  cylindrical,  many-striate:  pappus  a row  of  white  plumose  bristles. 
Leaves  mostly  alternate. 

23.  MIKAXIA.  Heads  of  4 flesh-colored  flowers,  with  nn  involucre  of  only  4 

scales.  Corolla  6-toothed.  Akenes  6-angled:  pappus  a row  of  hair-like 
naked  (barelv  roughish)  bristles.  Leaves  opposite;  stem  twining. 

24.  EUPATORIUM.  Heads  of  3 or  more  flowers,  and  an  involucre  of  several  or 

many  scales.  Corolla  5-toothed.  Receptacle  flat  or  merely  convex.  Akenes 

5- angled:  pappus  a raw  of  hair-like  naked  (barely  rough)  bristles. 

25.  CONOCLINIUM.  Heads,  &c.  as  in  the  preceding,  but  the  receptacle  conical. 

Flowers  many,  blue  or  blue-purple.  Leaves  opposite. 

26.  AGERATUM.  Like  the  preceding;  but  the  receptacle  flattish,  and  the  pappus 

of  a few  chaffy  scales,  mostly  tapering  into  a slender  stiff  rough  bristle. 
I.eaves  opposite. 

17.  PIQUERIA.  Heads  very  small,  of  3-6  white  flowers,  and  involucre  of  4 or  6 
scales.  Akenes  6-migfod : pappus  none.  Leaves  opposite,  3-ribbed. 

c.  Branches  of  the  style  smooth,  with  a conical  or  flat  unusally  minutely  hairy  tip. 

28.  CACALIA.  Heads  corymbed,  with  6-30  white  or  whitish  flowers.  Scales  of 

the  involucre  a single  row,  with  a few  small  bractlets  at  base.  Corolla 

6- cleft.  Akenes  oblong,  smooth : pappus  of  very  many  fine  and  soft  down- 
like  naked  bristles.  Leaves  alternate. 

40.  BELI.1S.  A cultivated  state  of  the  Daisy,  with  quilled  (monstrous)  flowers 
may  be  sought  here. 

H.  H7</i  strai>-shaped  corollas  or  rays  at  the  margin  of  the  head. 

§ 1.  Herbage,  not  sjwtled  with  large  translucent  or  colored  strong-scented  glands. 

* Pappus  of  copious  hair-like  bristles:  no  chaff  on  the  receptacle  among  the  flowers. 
-i-  Bays  yellow,  except  in  one  or  two  species  of  Senecio  and  one  Solidago,  pistiUate. 

29.  TUSSILAGO.  Ray-flowers  very  numerous  and  in  many  rows,  fertile,  with 

narrasv  li gules;  tlie  tubidar  disk-flowers  few  in  the  centre,  and  not  fertile. 
Scale  of  the  involucre  nearly  in  one  row.  Pappus  flue  and  soft.  Head  soli- 
tarv  on  a scalv-bracted  scape. 

30.  SENECIO.  Ray-flowers  several  in  a single  row,  or  sometimes  none:  the  disk- 

flowers  (as  in  all  the  following)  perfect  and  fertile.  Scales  of  the  involucre  in 
a single  row,  or  often  with  small  bractlets  at  the  base.  Pappus  very  fine  and 
soft.  Heads  mostly  in  corymbs.  Leaves  alternate,  simple  or  compound. 

31.  ARNICA.  Ray-flowers  several  or  many  in  a single  row.  Scales  of  the  invo- 

lucre nearly  equal  in  2 rows.  Pappus  a single  row  of  rough  rather  rigid 
bristles.  Akenes  slender.  Heads  few  and  rather  large.  Leaves  opposite. 

32.  INULA.  Rav-flowers  verv  numerous  in  one  raw,  with  narrow  ligules.  Outer 

scales  of  the  involucre  leaf-like.  Pappus  of  manv  slender  roughish  bristles. 
Akenes  narrow.  Heads  large  and  broad,  the  tubular  perfect  flowers  very 
numerous,  their  anthers  with  two  tails  at  the  base.  Leaves  alternate. 

83.  CHRYSOPSIS.  Ray-flowers  numerous  in  one  raw,  scales  of  the  involucre 
narrow,  not  leaf-like.  Pappus  of  many  roughish  slender  bristles,  with  also  an 
outer  row  of  very  short  and  stout  or  chaff-like  bristles.  Akenes  flattened, 
hairy.  Heads  single  or  corvmbed.  Leaves  alternate. 

34.  SOLIDAGO.  Ray-flowers  I - 8,  or  rarely  10-16,  the  tubular  disk-flowers  sev- 
eral, rarely  many.  Involucre  oblong,  its  scales  imbricated  and  impressed,  of 
unequal  lengths.  Pappus  a raw  of  slender  roughish  bristles.  Akenes  nar- 
row, terete,  manv-riboed.  Heads  in  panieled  racemes,  corymbs,  or  clusters, 
mostly  small.  Leaves  alternate. 

a-  -t-  Bays  white,  purple,  blue,  <f c.  never  yellow,  the  flowers  of  the  disk  mostly  yelhno. 
Astkrs  and  the  like.  Leaves  alternate,  simple.  Akenes  flattened  or  flattish. 
85.  CALLISTEPHITS.  Ray-flowers  very  numerous,  usually  in  more  than  one  row, 
or  in  cultivated  varieties  in  several  rows.  Involucre  in  several  rows,  more  or 
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less  leafy.  Pappus  of  many  slender  and  rough  ish  bristles,  surrounded  at  base 
by  a little  cup  or  crown,  consisting  of  many  little  scales  or  short  still'  bristles 
niore  or  less  united.  Heads  solitary  terminating  leafy  stems  or  branches, 
large  and  broad.  Leaves  sessile,  coarsely  toothed.  Root  annual. 

86.  ASTER.  Ray-flowers  more  or  less  numerous  in  one  row.  Involucre  imbricated 
Pappus  of  very  numerous  slender  roughish  bristles  ; no  cup  or  crown  of 
short  bristles  outside.  Heads  usually  panicled  or  corymbed.  Root  usually 
perennial. 

17.  ERIOERON.  Ray-flowers  numerous,  narrow,  and  commonly  occupying  more 
than  one  row.  Involucre  more  simple  than  in  Aster,  the  scales  narrower, 
appressed,  mostly  of  equal  length  and  occupying  only  one  or  two  rows,  with- 
out any  leaf-like’ tips;  and  the  pappus  more  scanty,  often  some  minute  short 
and  sometimes  chuff-like  bristles  at  the  base  of  the  long  ones. 

• • Pappus  not  of  long  hair-tike  bristles.  either  a tittle.  cup  or  crown,  or  of  a few 
scales,  teeth,  awns,  tfc.,  or  male  at  all 

*-  No  chaff  on  the  receptacle  among  the  flowers,  except  tall-  43  ami  tome  cultivated 
and  altered  forms  of  44.  Leaves  mostly  alternate. 

s-s  Akenes  fat : rays  pistillate,  not  yellow,  at  least  in  our  species. 

88.  BOLTONIA.  Flowers  resembling  those  of  36  and  37.  Receptacle  conical  or 

hemispherical.  Akenes  very  flat,  obovate  or  obcordate  with  a callous  margin 
or  wing:  pappus  of  several  minute  and  short  bristles,  and  commoulv  2 or  3 
short  awns.  Leafy-stemmed,  tail,  branching  herbs,  with  jade-green  thickish 
and  chiefly  entire  leaves  often  turned  edgewise. 

89.  BRACHYCUME.  Flowers  like  those  of  36  or  37.  Receptacle  conical.  Akenes 

flat,  wingless;  pappus  a ring  of  minute  short  bristles  or  narrow  scales  united 
into  a short  crown. 

40  BELLIS.  Heads  with  numerous  white,  reddish,  or  purple  ravs.  Receptacle 
high  conical.  Akenes  flat,  ohovute,  wingless ; no  pappus.  Low  herbs,  with 
solitary  pedum' led  heads,  and  entire*  or  merely  toothed  leaves. 

41.  ACHILLEA.  Heads  mostly  with  few  and  white  (rarely  rose-red  or  yellow) 

rays.  Receptacle  small,  flattish,  chaffy.  Akenes  oblong,  margined:  no 
pappus. 

**  <—  Akenes  not  fat,  nor  boat-shaped : pappus  a short  crown  or  none  : rays  pistillate 
anti  fertile  except  in  42. 

42.  MART'T A.  Ravs  neutral,  white:  otherwise  almost  exactly  as  in  the  next. 

43.  AN  THEMIS.  Ravs  pistillate  and  fertile,  numerous,  w hite  or  sometimes  yellow. 

Involucre  of  man  v small  close-pressed  scales.  Receptacle  convex,  with  some 
slender  chaff,  at  feast  at  the  centre.  Akenes  terete,  mostly  ribbed.  Leaves 
onoc  to  thrice  pinnatelv  divided. 

44.  C H R YS  A NT  H KM  I’M,  including  LKTCAXTHEMl'M  and  PYRETHRl'M. 

Rays  pistillate  tuid  fertile,  numerous.  Receptacle  convex  or  flat,  without 
cluiff,  except  in  some  double-flowered  varieties.  Disk-flowers  mostly  with  a 
flattened  tube.  Pappus  none.  Otherwise  nearly  as  in  Authemis. 

«■**-*♦+  Akenes  top-shaped  or  oblong,  not  fattened  nor  incurred:  pappus  of  6-10 
cons/Hcwnu  thin  chaffy  scales  frith  midi-ib  more  or  less  extender/ into  a bristle 
or  men : rays  in  one  row,  not  very  numerous,  wedge-shaped,  3 - b-cleft  or  lobed, 
yellow  or  partly  redtlish  or  brownish-purple,  never  while : involucre  of  separate 
scales. 

45.  HELENTl'M.  Rays  pistillate.  Involucre  of  a few  small  and  narrow  spreading 

or  reflexod  scale's.  Receptacle  globular  or  conical.  Heads  mostly  corymbed. 
(Akene  and  pappus.  Lessons,  p.  180,  fig.  294.) 

46.  GAlLLARDIA.  Ravs  neutral,  often  partycolored.  Involucre  of  two  or  more 

row«  of  loose  loafy-tinped  scales.  Receptacle  convex.  Disk-flowers  often 
purple:  the  styles  with  very  slender  hispid  branches.  Heads  solitary  on  slen- 
der terminal  peduncles. 

*-•  s-»  s—  *—  Akenes  short,  not  incurred,  covered  frith  extremely  long  soft-silky  hairs 
( which  must  not  be  confounded  t pith  pappus),  hiding  the  minute  po/ijms  of  many 
delicate  little  scales:  rat/t  numerous  in  one  rote,  nrutnd,  yellow  with  dark- 
coiored  spot  at  base,  nearly  entire : involucre  of  2 or  3 rows  of  short  scales 
united  in  a cup. 

47.  GAZANIA.  Hoad  solitary  on  a long  terminal  peduncle,  large  and  showv,  the 

rays  expanding  only  in  sunshine  or  bright  davlight.  Receptacle  flat-  'Dish- 
flower*  yellow : their  style  ubruptly  thickened  below  the  two  short  branches. 
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<-*  *-*  **  **  Akenes  ineurvetl  or  boat-shaped , rough-tubercled  on  the  back : no  pa p- 

pus:  rugs  numerous  in  mitre  than  one  ruui:  flowers  all  yellow  or  orange. 

48.  CALENDULA.  Heads  showy,  solitary  terminating  the  branches,  with  the  very 

numerous  rays  pistillate  ami  fertile,  expanding  in  sunshine  or  bright  daylight ; 
the  disk-flowers  sometimes  few  in  the  centre  and  sterile.  Involucre  of  nu- 
merous short  green  scales.  Receptacle  flat.  Akenes  all  that  mature  belong- 
ing to  the  ray-flowers,  strongly  incurved,  some  of  them  even  horse-shoe- 
shaped,  or  coiled  into  a ring,  and  (especially  the  outer  ones)  with  thickened 
margins. 

-t-  s-  A chaff  on  the  receptacle,  behind  each  flower. 

**  Only  the  ray-flowers  fertile  or  maturing  their  akenes  ; those  of  the  disk,  even  if 
appare  ntly  perfect,  always  sterile : flowers  all  yellow.  Coarse  lull  her/js. 

49.  POLYMNIA.  Heads  rather  small  or  middle-sized,  with  about  5 leaf-like  scales 

to  the  involucre,  and  some  thin  and  small  inner  ones,  few  or  several  rav- 
flowers  producing  turgid  ohovate  or  partly  triangular  akenes  with  no  pappus. 
Herbage  clammy-pubescent  and  rather  strong-scented:  all  but  the  upper- 
most leaves  opposite,  and  their  petioles  winged  or  dilated  and  stipule-like  at 
the  clasping  base. 

60.  SILPHIUM.  Heads  mostly  large,  with  numerous  somewhat  leafy-tipped  or 

green  scales  to  the  involucre  imbricated  in  2 or  more  rows,  numerous  ray- 
flowers  producing  very  broad  and  flat  akenes  (parallel  with  the  scales  of  the 
involucre),  which  have  commonly  a wing-like  margin  and  2 teeth  or  a notch 
at  the  top.  Juice  resinous. 

++  ++  Disk-flowers  perfect  and  fertile,  those  of  the  ray  pistillate  and  fertile  or  neutral. 
a.  Akenes  flattened  parallel  with  the  scales  of  the  involucre  and  chaff  of  the  recep- 
tacle, or  in  53  sometimes  very  slender.  Leaves  generally  opposite  : involucre 
double,  the  outer  mostly  leaf -like,  the  inner  of  erect  scales. 

61.  DAHLIA.  Rays  in  the  natural  flowers  neutral  or  in  the  common  species  more 

or  less  pistillate,  but  in  the  gardens  most  oral!  of  the  flowers  are  changed  into 
rays.  Inner  involucre  of  numerous  more  or  less  united  scales.  Akenes 
oblong,  obscurely  2-horned  or  notched  at  the  apex. 

52.  COREOPSIS.  Rays  usually  8,  neutral,  mostly  yellow,  or  brown-purple  at  base. 

Involucre  commonly  of  about  8 outer  loose  or  leaf-like  scales  and  as  many 
erect  inner  ones.  Chaff  slender,  deciduous  with  the  flat  akenes,  which  have 
mostly  a pappus  of  2 teeth  or  awns,  the  latter  not  barbed  downwards. 

53.  B1DENS.  Like  Coreopsis,  but  several  without  rays,  and  some  with  slender  or 

needle-shaped  akenes;  all  bear  2 or  more  rigid  persistent  awtis,  which  are 
barbed  downwards ! 

1).  Akenes  flattened  if  at  all  contrary  to  the  scales  of  the  involucre  and  the  chaff  of 
the  receptacle,  having  the  latter  usually  embracing  or  folded  rouiul  their  outer 
margin. 

= Rays  deciduous  after  flowering,  yellow,  sometimes  brown-purple  at  base  in  60,  61, 
or  while  in  one  of  56.  Leaves  either  opposite  or  alternate  in  same  genus,  in 
64  - 56. 

64.  ACTINOMERIS.  Rays  neutral,  few  or  several.  Involucre  of  several  nearly 

equal  scales.  Receptacle  convex  or  conical.  Akenes  flat,  oval,  wing-mar- 
gined: pappus  of  2 persistent  smooth  awns.  Leaves  simple,  serrate,  often 
aecurrent  into  wings  on  the  stein. 

65.  VERBESINA.  Rays  few  (in  ours  1-5),  pistillate.  Involucre  of  few  erect 

scales.  Receptacle  rather  flat.  Akenes  flat,  winged  or  wingless:  pappus  of 
2 persistent  awns.  Leaves  simple,  decurrcnt  into  wings  on  the  stem. 

6*.  XIMENESIA.  Rays  numerous,  pistillate.  Scales  of  the  involucre  spreading. 
Receptacle  flatfish  or  convex.  Akenes  of  the  ray  wrinkled  and  wingless; 
those  of  the  disk  flat  and  wing-margined,  with  two  slender  awns  united  to 
the  wing.  Leaves  mostly  with  winged  petioles  which  are  dilated  and  clasp- 
ing at  tlie  base. 

67.  HELIANTHUS.  Rays  several  or  many,  neutral.  Scales  of  the  involucre  im- 

bricated. Receptacle  flat  or  convex.  ‘ Akenes  flatfish,  more  or  less  4-angled 
or  lenticular,  marginless:  pappus  of  2 thin  chafly  scales  corresponding  with 
the  outer  and  inner  angle  of  the  akene,  and  sometimes  with  minute  inter- 
mediate ones,  all  deciduous  from  the  ripe  fruit.  (Lessons,  p.  130,  fig.  293.) 
Leaves  simple,  entire  or  serrate:  stems  not  winged. 

68.  HELTOPSIS.  Rays  10  or  more,  pistillate.  Scale*  of  the  involucre  in  2 or  3 

rows,  the  inner  shorter  than  the  disk.  Receptacle  conical.  Akenes  4-angled, 
somewhat  cubical:  no  pappus.  Leaves  opposite,  petioled,  triple-ribbed. 
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69.  RT'DBECKIA.  Rays  several  or  numerous,  neutral.  Scales  of  the  involucre 
in  about  2 rows,  spreading.  Receptacle  conical  or  columnar.  Chaff  oft. 
Akenes  short,  4-iuignlar,  nmrginloss,  flat  at  the  top:  pappus  none  or  a short 
even  cup-liorder  or  border.  Leaves  alternate. 

60.  LKi’ACH  VS.  Like  59,  but  akenes  flattened,  wing-margined  on  the  inner  and 

sometimes  on  tile  outer  edge,  1 - 2-toothed  at  summit.  Disk  grayish.  Chaff 
short  and  truncate.  Leaves  alternate,  jiinnateiy  compound. 

61.  DBAOOIMS.  Like  60,  but  involucre  of  some  very  small  linear  scales,  mid 

akenes  terete,  tapering  to  base,  minutely  striate,  blunt  at  top,  and  the  attach- 
ment at  one  side  of  the  base.  Leaves  alternate,  mostly  entire,  clasping. 

= = Rays  rather  persistent,  long,  drooping,  pistillate  but  sterile,  rose -purple. 

62.  ECHINACEA.  Rays  numerous.  Scales  of  the.  involucre  narrow  and  spread- 

ing. Receptacle  conical;  the  persistent  and  rigid  spinv-tipped  chatf  longer 
than  the  purplish  di»k-corollas.  Akenes  thick  and  snort,  4-sided,  and  with  a 
toothed  border  for  a pappus.  Leaves  chiefly  alternate,  3 - 6-ribbed. 

= = = Hoyt  persistent  on  the  fruit,  becoming  dry  and  popery,  broeid,  pistillate  and 
fertile,  of  various  colors- 

63.  ZINNIA.  Rays  several.  Receptacle  conical ; the  oblong  chaff  not  longer  than 

the  velvety-tinned  disk-corollas.  Akenes  oblong  or  linear,  flattened,  or  those 
of  the  ray  8-sidod;  pappus  of  a chaffy  awu  or  tooth  on  each  angle,  or  some- 
times hardly  any.  Leave*  opposite,  sessile,  and  entire.  Heads  solitary, 
terminating  the  stern  or  branches. 

§ 2.  Herbage,  involucres  t fc.  dotted  with  large  pellucid  or  colored  glands  or  oil- 
receptacles  Itnbtddtd  in  their  substance,  making  the  fdants  strougseeuh  d : 
involucre  of  one  row  of  scales  united  into  a bell-shaped  ur  cylindrical  cup : no 
chaff  on  the  Jlatlish  rece/koclc : fencers  yellow  or  orange. 

64.  TAiiETES.  Rays  pistillate.  Involucre  without  braetlets  at  base.  Akenes 

elongated,  flat,  somewhat  4-sided:  pappus  of  2 or  more  unequal  rigid  chaffy 
scales,  often  united  into  a tube  or  cup,  sometimes  taja-ring  into  awns.  Herbs 
very  glabrous. 

65.  l)YSODIA.  Ravs  pistillate,  mostly  short.  Involucre  with  some  loose  bractleta 

at  the  base.  Receptacle  beset  with  short  chaffy  bristles.  Akenes  slender, 
4-angled  : pappus  a row  of  chaffy  scales  dissected  into  numenais  rough 
bristles,  so  as  to  apjwar  at  first  sight  as  if  capillary.  Leaves  opp<*site. 

II.  Head  with  all  the  flowers  strap-shaped  and  perfect.  Plants 
with  milky  juice.  Leaves  alternate.  (No  chaff  on  the  receptacle 
in  uny  of  the  following.) 

§ t.  Pappus  of  many  minute  chaffy  scales,  forming  a short  croicu  or  cup. 

66.  CICHORHTM.  Head  of  several  blue  flowers.  Involucre  double;  the  outer  of 

6 short  and  spreading,  the  timer  of  about  10  erect  scales.  Akenes  short,  w i tit 
broad  summit.  Stems  twiggy,  leafy  mostly  towards  the  base.  (Lessons, 
p.  107,  fig.  222;  the  aketie,  p.  130,  fig.  292.) 

§ 2.  Pajepus  of  rather  numerous  and  stout  tong-f>lumose  bristles. 

67.  TR  A OOPOGON.  Head  large,  of  many  vellow  or  purplish  flowers.  Involucre 

of  about  12  lanceolate  rather  fleshy  scale*  in  n single  row,  somew  hat  united  at 
the  base.  Akenes  terete,  slender,  mughisb.  tapering  into  a long  beak,  which 
bears  the  rigid  long-planted  bristles  of  the  pappus.  6 of  these  longer  and  naked  at 
the  summit.  Stems  leafy;  leaves  entire,  parallel-veined,  clasping  at  the  ba.-e. 
63.  I.EONTODON.  Head  rather  small,  of  many  yellow  flowers.  Involucre  of 
many  narrow  equal  erect  scales,  and  a few-short  bractlets  at  base.  Akenes 
spindle-shaped : pappus  a single  row  of  tawny  plumose  bristles.  Leaves  all 
at  the  root  or  base  of  the  scapes. 

§ 3.  Pappus  of  very  many  sleruler,  but  rather  stiff  and  rough,  naked  and  tmeny  bristles. 

69.  HfERACIf’M.  Hends  small  or  smallish,  of  12  or  more  yellow  flowers.  Scales 

of  the  Involucre  unequal  and  in  more  than  one  row.  Akenes  short,  oblong  or 
columnar,  not  beaked:  the  fragile  bristles  of  the  pappus  not  very  copious. 
Stem-  naked  or  leafy. 

70.  NAHALIS.  Heads  usually  nodding,  of  5 -40  greenish-white  or  yellowish  often 

purple-tinged  flowers.  Involucre  cylindrical,  of  5 - 15  linear  scales  in  a singe 
row  and  a few  short  bractlets  at  base.  Akenes  cylindrical:  pappus  ol  very 
copious  straw-colored  or  brownish  bristles.  Stems  leafy. 
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§ 4.  Pappus  of  extremely  copious  and  fine  toft  hair-like  naked  bristles. 

* Mature  akenes  with  the  pappus  raised  on  a very  long  slender  stalk-like  beak. 

71.  PY'RRHOPAPPUS.  Head  of  yellow  flowers  as  in  the  next;  hut  the  pappus 

rusty  red  and  with  a minute  ring  of  soft  down  underneath  it.  Steins  brandl- 
ing and  leafy  near  the  base,  the  long  peduncles  naked. 

72.  TARAXACUM.  Head  of  very  many  yellow  flowers  on  a slender  hollow  and 

wholly  naked  scape.  Involucre  double,  the  inner  of  numerous  narrow  scales 
in  a single  row,  the  outer  of  short  loose  scales.  Akenes  terete  or  spindle- 
shaped,  strongly  ribbed  and  tubercled  on  the  ribs,  much  shorter  than  its 
slender  beak  which  elevates  at  maturity  the  soft  and  white  pappus.  (Les- 
sons, p.  130,  fig.  206.) 

73.  LACTUCA.  Heads  ol  several  variously  colored  flowers.  Involucre  of  several 

lanceolate  or  ovate  imbricated  scales  of  unequal  length.  Akenes  flat,  ab- 
ruptly contracted  into  the  slender  beuk  which  elevates  the  very  white  soft 
pappus.  Stems  leafy. 

* * Akenes  with  a short  and  thick  beak  or  none : heads  many-Jlowered. 

74.  MULGEDIUM.  Involucre  as  in  73.  Flowers  blue  or  bluish.  Akenes  flat- 

tened, short-beaked.  Steins  leafy. 

75.  SONCHUS.  Involucre  as  in  73,  or  with  narrow  and  more  equal  scales,  and 

tumid  at  base.  Flowers  yellow.  Akenes  flat  and  short,  without  a beak  to 
support  its  very  soft  white  pappus.  Stems  branching  and  leafy.  (Lessons, 
p.  130,  fig.  295.) 

1.  CYNARA,  ARTICHOKE.  (Ancient  Greek  name.)  Two  species  oc- 
casionally cult,  from  the  Old  World,  as  esculents.  2/ 

C.  Sc61ymus,  True  Artichoke,  with  stout  stems,  slightly  prickly 
leaves  mostly  once  or  twice  pinnntifld  and  cottony  beneath,  the  ovate  and  usu- 
ally pointless  scales  of  the  involucre  and  the  receptacle  of  the  young  flower  heads 
fleshy,  and  edible  when  cooked. 

C.  Cardunculus,  Caudoon,  has  the  leaves  more  deeply  and  compoundly 
divided  and  prickly,  the  less  fleshy  scales  of  the  head  prickly-tipped ; the  fleshy 
leafstalks  and  midrib  eaten  after  being  blanched  in  the  manner  of  celery. 

2.  CIRSIUM,  TRUE  THISTLE.  (Old  Greek  name.)  Flowers  purple 
or  pink,  occasionally  yellow  or  white,  in  summer.  ® 2/ 

§ 1 . All  the  scales  of  the  head  armed  with  spreading  prickly  tips. 

C.  lanceolatum,  Common  Thistle.  Nat.  from  Ku.  in  pastures,  Ac.; 
the  base  of  the  rough  deeply  pinnatiiiil  leaves  running  down  the  stem  in  lobed 
prickly  wings  ; fl.  purple.  © 

§ 2.  All  or  most  of  the  scales  of  the  head  appressed,  the  innermost  not  prickly- 
pt anted,  the  outer  with  a short  prickle  or  jmint,  or  none. 

* Leaves  green  both  sides  or  a little  cottony  or  cobwebby  underneath. 

C.  arv6nse,  Canada  T.  A vile  pest  in  fields  and  meadows  N.,  nat.  from 
Eu. : spreading  by  deep  running  roots  as  well  as  by  seed  : numerous  short- 
pedunclcd  heads  only  1'  long,  with  rose-purple  flowers  ; leaves  moderately  pin- 
natifid,  weak-prickly.  2/ 

C.  horriduluin,  Yellow  T.  Wild  near  the  coast  in  sandy  ground  ; 
has  very  prickly  leaves,  rather  large  heads  surrounded  at  base  by  an  involucre 
or  whorl  of  leaf-like  very  prickly  bracts,  and  yellowish  or  purplish  flowers. 

C.  pumilum,  Pasture  T.  Wild  in  dry  fields,  1°- 3°  high, -with  lance- 
oblong  pinnatifid  leaves,  single  very  large  heads  (almost  2'  across)  of  fragrant 
(purple  or  rarely  white)  flowers,  sometimes  Icafy-hracted  at  base.  ® 

C.  muticum,  Swamp  T.  Wild  in  swamps  and  low  ground;  3° -8°  high, 
with  deeply  divided  leaves,  few  or  no  prickles,  and  rather  large  naked  heads, 
most  of  the  scales  pointless  ; flowers  purple.  2 1 

* * Leaves  ivhite-cottony  underneath  : flowers  purple,  rarely  white.  Wild  species. 

C.  altissimum,  Tall  T.  Fields  from  Penn,  and  S. ; 3°- 10°  high,  branch- 
ing, leafy  up  to  the  rather  small  heads,  the  oblong  leaves  wavy  or  only  slightly 
pinnatifid,  except  the  lowest.  ® 11 
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C.  Virgini&num,  Virginia  T.  Chiefly  S.  & \V.  on  plains  and  barrens, 
with  rather  simple  stems  I°-3°  high,  ending  in  u long  naked  peduncle;  leaves 
lanceolate  and  slightly  or  not  at  all  pinnatiiid  ; head  small.  U 

C.  discolor,  Two-colored  T.  Low  grounds,  3°  - 6°  high,  branching 
and  leafy,  with  rather  small  heads,  and  deeply  pinnatiiid  leaves  green  above 
white  beneath,  their  lobes  narrow  and  prickly  pointed. 

3.  SILYBUM,  MILK  THISTLE.  (An  ancient  Greek  name.) 

S.  Marmnum,  the  only  species,  cult  in  some  gardens  and  rarely  running 
wild,  from  the  Old  World,  well  marked  by  its  white- blotched  or  veined  smooth 
leaves  with  clasping  base  and  merely  sinuate  prickh  margins;  flowers  puqdc, 
in  late  summer,  (j)  ® 

4.  ONOPORDON,  COTTON  or  SCOTCH  THISTLE.  (The  ancient 
Greek  name.) 

O.  Ae&nthium.  Nat.  from  En.  in  waste  places  : tall,  white-cottony,  with 
weak  prickles  on  the  sinuate-pin imtitid  leaves  and  the  broad  leaf-like  w ings  of 
the  stem  and  branches  ; flowers  purple,  late  summer.  (j> 

5.  LAPPA,  BURDOCK.  (Name  from  a Greek  word  meaning  to  /tty  hold 
of,  from  the  burs  or  hook-awned  heads.) 

L.  officinalis,  var.  major,  the  Common  B.,  with  large  leaves  loosely 
cottony  lx-neath,  or  somewhat  naked,  the  lower  hcart-shajicd,  upper  ovate,  is 
common  in  manured  soil  and  barnvards.  Var.  mInob  is  smaller  and  smoother, 
with  leaves  tajiering  at  the  base,  often  cut-toothed  or  cleft.  FI.  mostly  purple, 
all  summer  and  autumn.  (I)  ® 

6.  CARTHAMUS,  SAFFLOWER,  FALSE  SAFFRON.  (Arabic 
name  of  the  plant,  from  the  properties  of  the  orange-colored  flowers,  which 
are  used  in  dying  or  coloring  yellow,  as  a substitute  for  true  Saffron.) 

C.  tinct6rius,  the  onlv  common  species,  cult,  in  country  gardens,  from  the 
Orient;  smooth,  6' -12'  high,  with  ovate-oblong  leaves  and  large  head,  in 
summer.  <i) 

7.  CNICUS,  BLESSED  THISTLE.  (Greek  name  of  a kind  of  Thistle.) 

C.  benedictus,  the  only  species,  scarce  in  waste  places  S.,  from  En. ; has 
much  branched  loosely  woolly  stems,  leafy  tip  to  the  rather  small  heads  of  yel- 
lowish (towers,  and  pule  pinnatiiid  leaves  with  slightly  prickly  edges. 

8.  CENTAUREA,  CENTAURF.A  or  STAR-THISTLE.  (Ancient 
name,  after  Chiron  the  Centaur.)  FI.  summer. 

§ 1.  Floivers  all  alike  in  the  head,  the  marginal  one*  not  enlarged  and  ray-like: 
papfms  of  very  short  bristles : settles  of  head  with  dark-fringed  appendage. 

C.  nigra.  Black  C.  or  Knapweed.  A coarse  weed,  in  fields  and  waste 
places  R.,  nat.  lrotn  Eu. ; stem  2°  high;  leaves  roughish,  lance-oblong,  the 
lower  with  some  coarse  teeth  ; flowers  purple.  11 

§ 2.  Marginal  flowers  more  or  less  enlarged , forming  a kind  of  false  ray,  anil 
sterile:  j/apput  of  bristles  : scales  of  head  with  fringed  appendage. 

C.  Ciner&ria,  or  candid/mima,  a low  specie*,  cult,  from  S.  Eu.  with 
very  white-woolly  twice  pinnatiiid  leaves,  and  purple  flowers,  the  outermost 
little  enlarged  : not  hardy  N.  2/ 

C.  Americana.  Cult,  from  Arkansas  and  Texas  ; smooth,  with  stout 
stem  l°-2°  high,  obloug  or  lance-oblong  leaves,  the  upper  entire,  very  large 
head  of  showy  pale  purple  flowers,  the  outer  ones  much  enlarged,  and  the  scales 
with  large  scnrious-fringed  appendage,  (i) 

C.  Cyanus,  Bluebottle  or  Cornflower.  In  gardens,  from  Eu.,  spar- 
ingly running  wild  ; loosely  cottony,  with  stem-leaves  linear  and  mostly  entire, 
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solitary  long-stalked  head,  the  outer  flowers  very  large  and  blue,  with  white  or 
rose-colored  varieties,  (ij  (i) 

C.  mont&na.  Cult,  from  Eu.  : low  and  stout  steins  from  creeping  root- 
stock, leaves  lance-oblong,  head  larger,  hut  flowers  similar  to  last.  2/ 

§3.  AmberkAa.  Margined  sterile  flowers  many : pappus  of  narrow  chaff,  or 
none : scales  of  head  naked  and  smooth.  Cult,  for  ornament,  from  Ay  a. 

C.  odorata,  or  Amberboi,  Sweet  Sultana.  Smooth,  with  mostly  pin- 
natitid  leaves,  long-stalked  head  of  yellow  fragrant  flowers,  the  outer  ranks 
enlarged,  and  chatty -bristled  pappus.  0 

C.  mosch&ta,  Musk-scented  S.,  has  rose-purple  or  white  musk-scented 
flowers,  the  outer  little  enlarged,  and  no  pappus.  0 

9.  XANTHIUM,  COCKLEBUR,  CLOTBUR.  (Name  from  the  Greek 
for  yellow,  the  plants  said  to  yield  that  color.)  Coarse  and  vile  weeds,  with 
stout  and  low  branching  stems,  alternate  and  petioled  merely  toothed  or  lobed 
leaves,  and  obscure  greenish  flowers,  produced  all  summer.  0 

X.  strum&rium,  Common  C.  Barnyards  and  waste  manured  ground  : 
rough,  l°-2°  high,  with  broadly  triangular-heart-shaped  toothed  or  slightly 
lobed  leaves  on  long  petioles  ; the  fruit  a bur  fully  ¥ long,  with  2 straightisii 
beaks  at  the  apex. 

Var.  echillcltum,  on  sandy  shores,  has  a turgid  bur  1'  long,  with  incurved 
beaks  and  more  numerous  prickles,  beset  with  glandular  bristles. 

X.  spinosum,  Spiny  C.  Sandy  shores  and  waste  places,  E.  & S. 
Hoary  ; the  branching  stems  armed  with  slender  triple  prickles  at  the  base  of 
the  uaiTOW  short-petiolcd  leaves ; bur  small,  with  a single  beak-like  tip. 

10.  AMBROSIA,  RAGWEED.  (The  classical  name  means ifood  for  the 
Gods:  perhaps  sarcastically  applied  to  these  miserable  weeds.)  Leaves  oppo- 
site or  the  up|ier  alternate,  mostly  lobed  or  cut : flowers  greenish,  all  summer 
and  autumn.  0 

A.  triflda,  Gueat  Ragweed.  Tall  coarse  herb  along  low  borders  of 
streams,  4°-  10°  high,  rough,  with  opposite  deeply  3-lobed  leaves  on  margined 
petioles,  the  lobes  lance-ovate  and  serrate,  stanunate  heads  in  racemes,  their  in- 
volucres 3-ribbcd  on  one  side,  the  fertile  one  or  fruit  obovate  and  with  5 or  0 
ribs  ending  in  a tubercle  or  spiny  point. 

A.  bident&ta.  Prairies  from  111.  S.,  l°-3°  high,  hairy,  very  leafy ; the 
leaves  alternate,  closely  sessile,  lanceolate,  and  with  a short  lobe  or  tooth  on  one 
side  near  the  base  ; heads  in  a dense  spike,  the  top-shaped  involucre  of  the  sterile 
ones  with  a large  lanceolate  appendage  on  one  side. 

A.  artemisiaelAlia,  Roman  Wormwood,  IIogweed,  or  Bitterweed. 
Waste  places  and  roadsides,  l°-3°  high,  hairy  or  roughish ; with  twice  pin- 
natifid  leaves  either  opposite  or  alternate,  pale  or  hoary  beneath,  staminate 
heads  in  paniclcd  racemes  or  spikes,  the  small  roundish  fruit  with  about  0 little 
teeth  or  spines. 

11.  TANACETUM,  TANSY.  (Old  name,  said  to  be  a corruption  of 
Athanasia,  undying,  from  the  durable  flowers.)  FI.  all  summer.  21 

T.  vulg&re,  Common  Tansy,  from  Eu. : cult,  in  old  gardens,  and  a road- 
side weed,  2°-4°  high,  smooth,  strong-scented  and  acrid,  with  deep  green  1 -3- 
pinuately  compound  leaves,  the  leaflets  and  winged  margins  of  the  petiole  cut- 
toothed ; in  var.  CRfspuM,  leaves  more  cut  and  crisped. 

T.  Balsamita,  Gostmary  : a garden  herb,  from  Eu.,  1°  - 2°  high,  smooth, 
with  pleasant  scent,  the  pale  leaves  oblong  and  nearly  toothed,  and  small  heads 
of  pale  yellow  flowers. 

12.  ARTEMISIA,  WORMWOOD.  (Dedicated  to  Artemis,  the  Greek 
Diana.)  FI.  summer. 

* Leaves  hoary  or  cottony,  at  least  underneath,  'll 
A.  Absinthium,  Common  Wormwood,  from  Eu. ; in  old  gardens  and 
a roadside  weed ; strong-seen  ted,  silky-hoary,  with  stems  2°  -4°  high  and  rather 
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woody  at  huso,  twice  or  thrice  pinnatelv  parted  leaves  with  lanceolate  lolics,  mid 
nodding  hemispherical  heads. 

A.  vulgaris,  MUGWORT  of  En. ; in  old  gardens  and  roadsides,  with 
pinnutitid  leaves  green  above  and  cottony-white  beneath,  their  lance-linear 
divisions  mostly  cut  and  cleft,  and  small  heads  in  open  panicles. 

A.  Ludovici&xia,  Western  M.,  is  wild  from  Michigan  W.  and  S.  IV., 
with  lanceolate  leaves  mostly  cottony -white  on  both  sides,  many  of  them  entire 
or  merely  toothed,  and  larger  heads  in  narrow  or  spike-like  pauides.  • 

* * I-eatvs  (and  whole  plant)  smotAh  and  yreen  or  nearly  to, 

Xot  very  Jine  or  finely  cut. 

A.  bidnnis,  Biennial  Wormwood.  Gravelly  banks  nnd  shores  N.  TV., 
extending  E.  along  railroads;  l°-3°  high,  with  small  greenish  heads  intieh 
crowded  in  the  axil*  the  once  or  twice  pinnatilid  leaves,  their  loWs  linear,  in  tho 
lower  cut-toothed.  11,  (S' 

A.  Dracunculua,  Tarragon,  is  Sparingly  cult,  from  Eu.  for  the  aro- 
matic (lance-linear  entire)  leaves,  used  as  a condiment.  11 

+-  Very  Jine  thread-like  nr  capillary  division*  to  the  1 — H-pinnately  dirldcd 
leave*  : hauls  Ivearly  jMnirlcd. 

A.  Abrbtanum,  Soethernwooh,  from  IS.  En. ; cult,  in  gardens  for  the 
pleasant-scented  foliage,  3°-  5°  high,  woody-stemmed. 

A.  caud&ta,  is  a wild  Wormwood  along  the  sandy  coast  and  lake  shores. 
2°  - 4°  high,  yp 

10.  FILiAGO,  COTTON-ROSE.  (Latin  mime,  from  the  cottony  hairs.) 

F.  Germ&nica,  German  C.  or  Ilt  itnA  Imiia  of  the  old  herbalists, 
branches  with  n new  generation  of  clttstered  heads  rising  oat  of  the  parent  clus- 
ter at  the  top  of  the  Stem  (ns  if  unduti fully  exalting  themselves)  ; stems  .V-  10' 
high,  crowded  with  the  lanceolate  erect  and  entire  cottony  leaves.  Old  dry 
fields  from  New  York  8. ; ti.  summer  nnd  autumn.  Q) 

14.  ERECIITHITES,  FIRE  WEED.  (Ancient  name  of  some  Ground- 
sel, utter  Erechtkr.ua  ) FI.  summer  mid  autumn.  i 

E.  hieracifblia,  one  of  the  plants  called  Firxwf.ed,  because  springing 
up  where  woods  have  been  cleared  nnd  ground  burned  over,  o*|iecially  N. ; very 
rnnk  and  coarse  herb,  often  bnirv,  l°-5°  high,  with  lanceolate  or  oblong  eut- 
toothed  leaves,  the  upper  with  uurirled  clasping  base,  and  panieled  or  corymlied 
heads  of  dull  white  flowers,  in  fruit  with  eopious  white  and  vary  soft  ilowuy 
pappus. 

15.  GNAPHALIUM,  EVERLASTING,  IMMORTELLE,  CUD- 
WEED. (Name  from  Greek,  meaning  lock  of  wool.)  FI.  summer  and 

autumn. 

§ 1.  11  ild  species,  trifh  rrmedid  smalt  heads , the  slender  pistillate  Jlmvers  very 

numerous  and  ocenpyiny  several  raws. 

* Scales  of  the  involucre  white  or  yellawish-wliite : str  in  erect,  1 ° — 2°  hi  ft : ht  ads 

many , corymlted.  Common  in  old  Jiclds,  copses,  fc. 

G.  polycdphalum.  Common  Everlasting.  Leaves  lanceolate,  with 
narrow-til  base  and  wavy  margins,  the  upper  surface  nearly  naked  ; the  jicrfeot 
flowers  few  in  the  centre  of  each  head.  i > 

G.  decurreus,  Dk current  E.,  equally  common  from  New  Jcrscv  to 
Michigan  and  N. ; leaves  lance-linear,  cottony  Isith  sides,  the  base  partly  clasp- 
ing and  extending  down  on  the  stem  ; many  perfect  flowers  in  the  centre  of  each 
head.  2> 

* « Scales  of  the  involucre  tawny-purplish  or  whitish,  vot  at  all  shorn/  nr  yeln!- 

hke : heads  small,  crowded  in  sessile  dusters : stems  sinreadinn  or  tine • ndivo 
3' -20 ' hiyh.  © 

G.  uligindsum,  Low  Cniwi-.ti).  A most  common,  insignificant  little 
wcixl  in  wet  places,  especially  roadsides,  with  lanceolate  or  linear  leaves,  and  in- 
conspicuous heads  in  terminal  clusters. 
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G.  purptireum,  Pcrplish  C.  In  sand  or  gravel  along  and  near  the 
sea-shore  : taller,  with  oblong-spatulate  or  lanceolate  leaves  green  above  and 
white-cottony  beneath,  and  purplish  heads  in  axillary  clusters,  or  spiked  along 
the  upper  part  of  the  stem. 

§2.  Ornamental  exotic  Immortelles  in  the  gardens,  these  in  strictness  named 
Helichhysum,  with  pistillate  flowers  Jewer  or  in  a single  marginal  row. 

G.  bracte&tum,  or  Helichr'ybum  bracteatum,  from  Australia:  tall, 
smoothish  or  slightly  downy,  with  lanceolate  leaves,  large  heads  terminating  the 
branches  and  with  some  leaf-like  bracts  on  the  peduncle,  the  permanent  and 
very  numerous  scales  of  the  involucre  very  showy  and  petal-like,  spreading  in 
many  ranks,  golden  yellow,  and  with  white  varieties.  ® © 

G.  (or  H.)  macranthum,  from  Australia,  is  less  tall  (l°-2°  high),  with 
roughish  stem  and  lance-oblong  or  spatulute  leaves  green  throughout,  and  the 
showy  solitary  heads  nearly  2'  across;  the  scales  of  the  involucre  rose-red,  or 
white  on  the  upper  face.  2/  © 

16.  ANTENMEIA,  EVERLASTING,  IMMORTELLE.  (Name 
from  the  club-shaped  pappus  of  the  staminatc  flowers,  winch  resembles  the 
antenna;  of  certain  insects.)  2/ 

A.  margaritci.ee a,  Pearly  Everlasting.  Dry  fields  and  woods, 
especially  N.,  11.  in  summer : stem  about  2°  high,  leafy  to  the  top ; the  leaves 
lance-linear  ; heads  in  a broad  corymb,  the  fertile  ones  with  a few  imperfect 
staminatc  flowers  in  the  centre  ; scales  of  the  involucre  pearly  white,  rounded. 

A.  plantaginilblia,  Plantain-leaved  E.  Dry  knolls  and  slopes,  tl. 
early  spring : in  patches,  spreading  by  runners  and  offsets ; the  root-leaves 
spatulate  or  obovatc  and  tufted ; flowering  stems  4'-  8'  high,  with  few  and  small 
lanceolate  leaves  ; heads  in  a small  corymb,  the  fertile  ones  with  narrow  and 
aeutish,  the  staminate  with  white  and  rounded  scales. 

17.  EHODANTHE.  (Name  from  Greek  words  for  rose,  and  flower,  from 
the  rose-colored  pearly  heads,  which  in  cultivation  are  sometimes  white.)  ® 
R.  Mangldsii,  cult,  ill  gardens  for  ornament,  from  Australia  : a low 

smooth  herb,  with  oblong  and  alternate  clasping  entire  leaves,  and  loosely 
corymbed  showy  nodding  heads  of  yellow  flowers,  the  pearly  involucre  obovate 
or  obconical,  smooth,  rose  or  white,  very  ornamental,  in  summer. 

18.  AMMOBIUM.  (Name  from  Greek  words  meaning  living  in  sand.)  ® 
A.  alhtum,  of  Australia,  cult,  for  ornament : l°-3°  high,  rather  cottony, 

with  root-leaves  oblong  and  tapering  downwards  into  a petiole,  stem-leaves 
small  and  lanceolate,  and  extended  down  the  branches  and  stems  in  the  form  of 
leaf-like  wings  ; heads  solitary  with  pearly  white  involucre  surrounding  yellow 
flowers. 

19.  HUMEA.  (Named  for  Lady  Hume.)  From  Australia,  cult,  for  orna- 
ment. © 

H.  61egans.  Tall,  3° -6°  high  when  in  flower,  with  simple  stein  thickly 
set  with  the  alternate  lance-ovate  and  clasping  green  leaves,  the  summit  branch- 
ing into  a large  drooping  panicle,  its  branches  slender,  bearing  very  numerous 
and  small  purplish  heads. 

20.  VERNONIA,  IRON-WEED.  (Named  for  a Mr.  Vernon,  of  Eng- 
land, who  travelled  in  this  country.)  FI.  autumn.  2 1 

V.  Noveboracdnsis,  New  York  or  Common  Iron-Weed.  Near  the 
coast  and  along  rivers:  3°  — G°  high,  with  lanceolate  serrate  leaves,  crowded 
along  the  whole  height  of  the  stem,  heads  in  a broad  corymb,  and  scales  of  in- 
volucre with  slender  awl-shaped  or  awn-like  tips. 

V.  fascicul&ta,  only  W.  & S.  in  prairies,  &e.,  has  the  scales  of  involucre 
blunt  and  pointless,  except  perhaps  some  of  the  lowest. 

V.  angustifblia,  only  S.,  has  narrow  linear  and  more  scattered  leaves. 
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21.  LIATRIS,  BUTTON-SNAKEROOT  or  BLAZING-STAR.  (An 

unexplained  name.)  Chiefly  in  pine-barrens  or  sandy  soil.  FI.  late  summer 

and  autumn.  21 

§ 1.  Stem  commonly  wand -like  and  simple,  rising  from  a round  corm  or  short  tidier, 
very  leafy  with  narrow  and  entire  often  grass-ltke  leaves : heads  spiked  or 
racemtd,  or  occasionally  branching  into  a panicle,  with  imbricated  involucre: 
lobes  of  the  rose-purjile  corolla  long  and  slender. 

* Bristles  of  the  fsippus  plainly  jAamose  to  the  naked  eye. 

*-  Heads  small,  only  4 - 5 -Jhnct  red. 

L.  tenuifdlia,  in  S.  pine- barrens,  has  very  slender  mostly  thread- shaped 
leaves,  stem  2°  - 4°  high,  very  slender  raceme,  and  scales  of  involucre  erect  and 
pointed. 

L.  elegans,  from  Virginia  8.  ; 2°  high,  often  hairy  or  downy,  with  com- 
pact spike,  short  lanceolate  or  liiunr  leaves,  and  scales  of  involucre  with  spread- 
ing rose-pnrple  tips. 

♦-  ■*-  Heads  large  and  fewer,  cylindrical,  meaty- flowered. 

L.  squarrosa,  Common  Bi.a*i  no-St  ae  ; from  Penn.  8.  & W. ; l°-3° 
high,  with  linear  leaves,  few  heads  about  1'  long,  and  scales  of  involucre  with 
spreading  leaf-like  tips. 

L.  cylllldr&cea,  from  W.  Canada  S.  W.,  smaller  than  the  preceding, 
6'-  18'  nigh,  the  narrow  heads  with  short  and  rounded  appressed  tips. 

* * Bristles  of  the  pappus  not  jtlainly  plumose  to  the  naked  eye. 

Heads  30  - ■Ut-fbun  red,  commonly  an  inch  broad. 

Jj.  scaribsa,  with  stout  Stein  2°  - 5°  high,  lanceolate  leaves,  or  the  lower 
spatulate-oblong.  and  very  numerous  scales  of  the  involucre  with  rounded  tips, 
often  scarions  or  purple  on  the  margins. 

*-  -t-  Hauls  3 - 1 b-f lowered,  from  to  long:  stem  2°  - 5°  high. 

Ii.  pycnost&ehya,  in  prairies  W.,  with  linear  or  lance-linear  leaves,  nnd 
a very  dense  spike  of  about  5-flowcred  heads,  the  wales  of  die  involucre  with 
recurving  purplish  tips. 

L.  spicflta,  the  commonest  species ; in  low  grounds,  with  8 - 12-flowered 
heads  crowded  in  a long  spike,  the  oblong  and  blunt  scales  of  involucre  w ithout 
anv  obvious  tips. 

L.  graminifblia,  in  wet  pine-barrens  from  New  .Jersey  8.,  has  7-12- 
flowcred  heads  in  a looser  spike  or  raceme,  the  rigid  appressoil  scales  blunt  or 
slightly  pointed. 

L.  grAciliB,  from  N.  Carolina  S..  with  spreading  leaves,  the  lower  lance- 
oblong  and  lotig-pctioled,  the  others  linear  and  short,  and  3-7-rtowered  small 
heads  on  spreading  pedicels. 

§ 2.  A To  tuber  or  corm  : leaves  brood:  loads  small,  in  a corymb. 

Ii.  odoratissima,  Vanu.la-pi.axt  of  low  pine-barrens  8.  (also  wrongly 
called  HorNiv's-TovoPE) : 2° -3°  high,  very  smooth,  with  |>ale  obovate  or  ob- 
long leaves  which  are  vanilla-scented  in  withering,  the  heads  7 - 8-flowcred,  in- 
volucre of  few  scales,  and  pappus  not  plumose. 

22.  KUHNIA.  (Named  by  Linnteus  for  Dr.  Kuhn  of  Pennsylvania.) 

K.  GlipatorioidCS,  the  only  species  from  New  Jersey  to  Wisconsin  8., 
is  a rather  homelv  herb,  with  lanceolate  leaves,  and  panided  or  curymbed  small 
heads  of  flowers,  in  autumn.  2J. 

23.  MIKANIA,  CLIMBING  HEMPWEED.  (Named  for  a Bohemian 

botanist,  Prof  Miknn.) 

M.  soklldens,  a rather  hnndsnmc  plant,  climhsovcr  bushes  in  low  grounds, 
with  triangular-heart-shaped  or  halbenl-sha])cd  leaves,  and  small  heads  of  pur- 
plish flowers,  in  summer.  2J. 
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24.  EUPATORIUM,  TIIOROUGHWORT,  BONESET.  (Old  name, 

dedicated  to  Enpator  Mithridates,  who  is  said  to  have  used  the  European  spe- 
cies in  medicine.  Most  of  the  species  are  American.)  2/ 

E.  gleehonophyilum,  of  Chili,  and  one  or  two  otiier  somewhat  woody- 
stemmed  and  white-flowered  species  are  cultivated  in  greenhouses  for  winter- 
blooming.  — The  following  are  the  commonest  wild  species ; fl.  late  summer 
and  autumn. 

§ 1.  Leaves  3-6  in  a whorl:  heads  5 - 1 b flowered,  cylindrical,  the  purplish 
scales  closely  imbricated  in  several  rdws  : Jlowers  Jlesh-cobntd. 

E.  purpureum,  Purple  T.  or  Joe-Pye  Weed.  Low'  grounds,  with 
simple  stems  3°  - 12°  high,  with  or  without  purplish  spots  or  dots,  very  veiny 
oblong-ovate  roughish-toothed  and  pointed  leaves  on  petioles,  and  dense  com- 
pound corymbs. 

§ 2.  Leaves  opposite  (or  only  the  uppermost  alternate)  and  sessile:  heads  corymbed, 
the  scales  more  or  less  imbricated : Jlowers  white. 

* Leaves  united  at  base  around  the  stem  in  pairs  (connate-perfoliate) . 

E.  perfoliktum,  Thoroughwort  or  Bonbsf.t.  Low  grounds  every- 
where (the  bitter  infusion  used  as  a popular  medicine),  2°-4°  high,  hairy  ; tho 
lanceolate  leaves  taper-pointed,  serrate,  very  veiny  and  somewhat  wrinkled, 
5'  -8'  long:  the  very  numerous  heads  crowded  in  a dense  corvmb,  10-30- 
flowered. 

* * Leaves  separate  at  base : heads  mostly  5 - 8 -Jlowcred. 

E.  Sessilif61ium,  on  shady  hanks,  is  smooth,  4° -6°  high,  with  lance- 
ovate  serrate  leaves  (3' -6'  long)  tapering  from  a rounded  closely  sessile  base  to 
a slender  point,  and  small  heads  in  very  compound  flat  corymbs. 

E.  pubbscens,  in  dry  soil  chiefly  near  the  coast,  only  2°  high,  with  ovate 
acute  and  toothed  downy  leaves,  and  7-8  flowers  in  the  heads. 

E.  rotundifblium,  in  similar  places  and  like  the  foregoing,  but  with 
roundish-ovate  blunt  leaves  more  deeply  toothed,  and  5-flowcred  heads. 

E.  touerifblium,  in  low  grounds  near  the  coast,  roughish-pubescent, 
with  ovate-oblong  or  lance-oblong  veiny  deeply  few-toothed  leaves  and  small 
corymbs. 

E.  album,  in  sandy  soil  from  New  Jersey  S.,  2°  high,  is  roughish-hairv, 
with  oblong-lanceolate  coarsely  toothed  and  strongly  veiny  leaves,  and  heads 
crowded  in  the  corymb,  the  lanceolate  and  pointed  scales  of  the  involucre  white 
above  and  larger  than  the  flowers. 

E.  altlssimum,  ill  dry  soil  from  Penn,  to  Til.  nnd  S.,  is  stout  and  tall, 
3°  - 7°  high,  downy,  with  lanceolate  leaves  (resembling  those  of  some  Golden- 
rods)  tapering  to  both  ends  and  conspicuously  3-nerved,  either  entire  or  toothed 
above  the  middle  ; corymbs  dense  ; scales  of  the  involucre  blunt. 

E.  hyssopifblium,  in  dry,  sterile  soil,  from  Mass.  S.,  l°-2°  high, 
sinoothish,  with  narrow  linear  or  lanceolate  blunt  1 - 3-nerved  leaves. 

§ 3.  leaves  alternate  or  the  lower  opposite , all  lony-petioled : corymbs  com)>ound : 
Jlowers  12-15  in  the  head,  small,  white. 

E.  serbtinum,  in  low  grounds  from  Maryland  to  111.  & S.,  minutely 
pubescent,  tall  (3° -6°  high),  bnshy-branched ; leaves  ovate-lanceolate  and 
taper-pointed,  triple-ribbed,  coarsely  toothed,  5'  - 6’  long ; the  involucre  very 
downy. 

§ 4.  Leaves  opposite,  petided,  triple-ribbed:  heads  in  corymbs,  8 -30- flowered,  the 
scides  of  the  involucre  equal  and  almost  in  one  row : Jlowers  white. 

E.  ageratoides,  White  Snake-root.  Common  in  woods,  especially 
N.,  2° -3°  high,  smooth,  with  broadly  ovate  long-pctioled  coarsely  and  sharply 
toothed  thin  leaves  (4' -5'  long),  and  heads  of  handsome  pure-white  flowers  in 
compound  corymbs. 

E.  arom&tieum,  like  the  preceding,  but  commoner  S.  and  only  near  the 
coast ; more  slender,  usually  less  smooth,  with  thicker  leaves  more  bluntly 
toothed  on  short  petioles,  tho  corymbs  usually  less  compound. 
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25.  CONOCLINIUM,  MIST-FLOWER.  (Name  from  Greek,  means 
corneal  re.ee / it  ad e.,  in  which  alone  it  differs  from  Eupatorium,  i.  e.  front  such 
species  as  those  of  the  last  section.)  21 

C.  ccelestinum,  in  rich  soil  from  Penn,  to  111.  and  S..  sometimes  cult, 
for  ornament,  1°  -2C  high,  with  triangular-ovate  or  slightly  heart-shaped 
coarsely  toothed  leaves,  and  a tint  corymb  of  small  heads  of  blue-purple,  flowers, 
in  autumn. 

28.  AGER  ATUM.  ( An  ancient  Greek  name,  which  means  not  rpotciny  M, 
probably  applied  originally  to  some  sort  of  Everlasting.) 

A.  conyzoid.es,  the  variety  with  azure-blue  flowers  called  A.  Mexic&num, 
cult,  for  ornament  from  Trop.  Amcr. ; 2°  -3°  high,  soft-downy,  with  ovate  or 
somewhat  heart-shaped  petioled  leaves,  and  eorymbed  heads  of  azure-lduc  flow- 
ers, prodnceil  all  summer  and  autumn.  © 

27.  PIQUERIA.  (Named  for  an  obscure  Spanish  botanist,  Pu/uerio.) 

P.  tfinervia,  from  Mexico,  cult,  for  winter-blooming;  smooth,  a0--!0 
high,  brancheil,  with  lance-oblong  3-ncrved  sparingly  serrate  leaves,  ami  loose 
panic-led  corymbs  of  very  small  white-flowered  heads  ; much  used  for  dressing 
larger  cut  flowers.  © 

28.  CACALIA,  INDIAN  PLANTAIN.  (Ancient  name,  of  uncertain 
meaning. ) Natives  of  rich  soil,  fl.  mostly  in  late  summer.  2Ji 

* Re  cenacle  flat : involucre  with  some  bract*  at  tlie  baft. 

C.  suavoolens,  from  Conn,  to  Wisconsin  and  S.,  hat  rare;  3° -5°  high, 
with  halla-rd-shuped  serrate  leaves  on  winged  petioles,  and  rather  large  heads  of 
20 -.‘10  flowers. 

* * Receptacle  pointed  in  the  middle  : involucre  b -flowered,  of  5 index,  naked. 

C.  renif6rmia,  Gk»:at  1.,  front  New  Jersey  to  Illinois  and  S.  nlong  the. 
mountains,  4° -9°  high,  with  large  and  green  repand- toothed  petiolcd  leaves, 
the  lower  kidnev-shaped,  the  upper  fan-shaped. 

C.  atriplicifdliu,  P.u.e  1.  Commoners.:  pale  or  glaucous,  with  coarsely 
toothed  or  angled  leaves,  the  lower  almost  kidney-shaped,  the  upficr  wedge-shaped. 

C.  tubcr6sa,  Tomcnot  s 1.  Wet  prairie-  \V\,  with  angled  stem  and 
green  thickish  5-7-nervcd  mostly  entire  leaves,  the  lower  lance-oval  uml  taper- 
ing into  long  petioles,  the  upper  short-petioled.  Flowers  iu  early  summer. 

29.  TUSSILAGO,  COLTSFOOT.  { Name  from  the  Latin  turn's,  a cough, 
ft'r  which  the  plant  is  a popular  remedy.)  21 

T.  F&rfara,  the  only  species,  is  wild  along  brooks,  damp  roadsides,  and 
near  dwellings  N.,  probably  introduced  from  Europe,  spreading  very  much  by 
its  creeping  (mucilaginous  and  bitter)  rootstocks,  which  send  up,  in  earliest 
spring,  seal y-brae tod  scapes,  3'  - G'  high,  licaring  a single  Dandelion-like  head, 
followed  l»v  the  rounded  and  somewhat  angled  or  toothed  heart-tbaped  or  kid- 
ney-shaja'd  leaves,  wliieh  are  cottony  beneath  when  young. 

80.  SENECIO,  GROUNDSEL.  (Name  front  the"  Latin  eenex,  an  old 
man,  referring  to  the  hoary  hairs  of  many  species,  or  to  the  white  hairs  of  the 
pappus.) 

§ 1.  H7W  ejucies,  chie  fly  of  Inn  or  wet  rjremve/s,  with  yrlbnr  flowers. 

• Ai>  my-flowe-rs,  introduced  from  Eh.  : fl.  oil  Rammer . tv, 

S.  vulg&ris,  f'oMHos  Grousoski,  ; a low  weed  in  waste  or  cultivated 
grounds  K.,  corymbose,  nearly  smooth,  with  piunatifld  and  toothed  leaves. 

* * With  ray-flowers,  motive  herbs : fl.  sprini / anil  early  summer. 

S.  lobatus,  BfTTKHWKKt).  Low  banks  of  streams  S.  & S.  W..  vert 
smooth.  t°-3°  high,  with  tender  lyrate-pinnnfifld  or  pinnate  and  variously 
loUsl  leaves,  small  beads  ill  naked  corymbs,  and  alxtut  12  conspicuous  ray  ..  i 
13 
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S.  atireus,  Golden  Ragwort  or  Squaw-weed.  Cottony  when  youMg, 
becoming  smooth  with  age,  sometimes  (iiiite  smooth  when  young,  with  simple 
stems  1°  -3°  high,  root-leaves  simple  ami  in  different  varieties  either  round, 
obovate,  heart-shaped,  oblong,  or  spatulate,  crenate  or  cut-toothed,  on  slender 
petioles,  lower  stem-leaves  lyratc,  upper  ones  sessile  or  clasping  and  cut-nin- 
natifid;  corymb  umbel-like  ; rays  8 -12.  2J. 

§ 2.  Exotic  species,  cultivated  for  ornament  from  the  Old  World. 

* EmIlia,  or  CacAlia,  of  the  older  botanists,  with  no  rays,  but  mam/  orange- 

red  disk-flowers  in  a very  simple  cup-like  involucre : akenes  with  5 acute 
and  hispid-ciliate  unyles.  (V) 

S.  sonchifblia,  Tassel-Flower:  cult  as  a summer  annual,  from  India, 
very  smooth  or  a little  bristly,  pale  or  glaucous,  l°-2°  high,  with  root-leaves 
obovate  and  petioled,  stem-leaves  sagittate  and  partly  clasping,  and  rather  showy 
heads  in  a naked  corymb,  in  summer. 

* # Heads  with  no  rays  and  only  6-12  disk-  flowers,  small,  yellow : stem  extensialy 

climbiny,  more  or  less  twining. 

S.  sc&ndens,  cult,  as  house  plant  under  the  name  of  German  Ivv,  but  is 
from  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  resembles  Ivy  only  in  the  leaves,  which  are 
round-heart-shaped  or  angled  and  with  3-7  ]>ointed  lobes,  soft  and  tender  in 
texture,  and  very  smooth  : the  flowers  seldom  produced.  2J. 

* * * Cineraria.  Heads  with  rays  and  numerous  disk- flowers : not  climbers. 

•*-  Flowers  cdl  yellow.  21 

S.  Cineraria,  or  CinerXria  marItima,  of  Mediterranean  coast,  an  old- 
fashioned  house-plant,  ash-white  all  over  (whence  the  name  Cineraria  and  the 
popular  one  of  Dusty  Miller)  with  a woolly  coating;  the  branching  stems 
somewhat  woody  at  base ; leaves  pinnatcly  parted  and  the  divisions  mostly 
sinuate-lobed  ; the  small  heads  in  a dense  corymb. 

S.  Ktempferi,  of  Japan  and  China,  is  most  probably  the  original  of  the 
FAHi  tlGl um  grAndb,  lately  introduced  into  the  gardens,  where  it  hardly  ever 
flowers  : it  is  cultivated  for  the  foliage,  the  thick  and  smooth  rounded  and  angled 
rather  kidney-shaped  root-leaves  blotched  with  white;  some  of  the  flowers  more 
or  less  2-lipped.  21 

•*-  •*-  liay-Jlowers  purple,  violet,  blue,  or  varying  to  white,  those  of  the  disk  of 
similar  colors  or  sometimes  yellow. 

S.  Heretidri,  or  Cineraria  lanAta,  from  Teneriffe,  with  woody  base 
to  the  stem,  rounded  heart-shaped  5 - 7-lobed  leaves  on  slender  petioles,  very 
white-cottony  beneath  but  soon  smooth  and  green  above,  and  peduncle  bearing 
solitary  rather  large  bead  of  purple  flowers,  is  u less  common  house-plant  than 
the  next.  21 

S.  cruentus,  the  Common  Cineraria  of  the  greenhouses,  from  Tene- 
riffe, is  herbaceous,  smoothish,  with  the  heart-shaped  and  angled  more  or  less 
cut-toothed  leaves  green  above  and  usually  crimson  or  purple  underneath,  the 
lower  with  wing-margined  petioles  dilated  into  clasping  auricles  at  the  base; 
heads  numerous  in  a flat  corymb,  the  handsome  flowers  purple,  crimson,  blue, 
white,  &c.  21 

S.  diegans,  Purple  Ragwort,  from  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  n smooth  herb, 
with  deeply  pinnatifid  leaves,  the  lower  petioled,  the  upper  with  half  clasping 
base,  the  lobes  oblong  and  often  sinuate-toothed  ; heads  corvmbed,  with  yellow 
or  purple  disk-flowers  and  purple  or  rarely  white  rays,  (t)  And  a full-double 
variety,  having  the  disk-flowers  turned  into  rays.  2J. 

31.  ARNICA.  (Old  name,  thought  to  be  a corruption  of  Ptarmica.)  The 

common  European  species  is  used  in  medicine.  The  following  probably  has 

similar  properties.  21 

A.  nudicaulis,  so  called  for  the  naked  stem,  which  bears  only  1 or  2 pairs 
of  small  leaves,  although  l°-3°  high,  the  main  leaves  being  clustered  at  the 
root,  thiokish,  sessile,  ovate  or  oblong,  3 - 5-tierved,  mostly  entire,  hairy  ; heads 
several,  loosely  corymbed,  pretty  large  and  showy,  in  spring.  Low  pine-barrens 
from  S.  Penn.  S. 
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32.  INULA,  ELECAMPANE.  (Ancient  Larin  name. ) FI.  summer.  21 
I.  Hel&niurn,  Common-  Elecampane.  In  old  gardens  and  nat.  from 

Eu.  by  roadsides;  a stout  herb,  with  stems  3° -5°  high  from  a thick  mucilagi- 
nous root  (used  in  medicine),  large  entire  leaves  woolly  beneath,  those  from  the 
root  ovate  and  petioled,  the  others  partly  clasping ; hearts  large,  but  the  rays 
very  narrow. 

33.  CHRYSOPSIS,  GOLDEN  ASTER.  (Name  from  two  Greek  words 
meaning  golden  in  appearance,  from  the  yellow  flowers.)  Ia>w  herbs,  wild 
chiefly  S.  & W.,  in  dry  and  barren  or  sandy  soil : fl.  summer  and  autumn. 
C.  graminifolia,  from  Delaware  S.  : silvery-silkv,  with  long  lance-linear 

and  grass-like  shining  nerved  leaves,  and  single  or  few  heads.  21 

C.  falcata,  on  the  coast,  from  Caj*  Cod  to  New  Jersey  : only  4'  - 10’  high, 
woolly,  clothed  to  the  top  with  short  and  linear  3-nerved  rigid  leaves,  which  are 
often  curved  or  scythe-shaped  (whence  the  specific  name) ; heads  small, 
corvmbed.  21 

C.  goss^pina,  from  Virginia  S. : white-cottony  all  over  (whence  the  name), 
with  imlong  obtuse  rarely  toothed  leaves,  and  few  pretty  large  heads.  21 
C.  Mariana,  tire  commonest  sjiooies,  from  Long  Island  8.  : silky  with  long 
and  weak  hairs,  or  smoothish  when  old,  with  oblong  leaves,  and  a few  corymbcd 
heads  on  glandular  peduncles.  21 

C.  villosa,  from  Wisconsin  S.  A W. : coarsely  hairy  and  somewhat  hoary, 
leafy  to  the  top,  with  eory mix'd  branches  bearing  single  heads  on  short  pedun- 
cles, and  narrow-oblong  leaves.  21 

34.  SOLIDAGO,  GOLDEN-ROD.  (Old  name,  from  Latin  word  to  male 
whale,  from  supposed  healing  qualities.)  There  arc  very  many  sjxvics,  flow- 
ering through  late  summer  and  autumn.  Sec  Manual  and  Chapman’s  S. 
Flora.  The  following  are  a few  of  the  very  commonest  21 

. § 1.  Heads  clustered  in  the  geiis  of  the -feather-veined  leaves. 

S.  bicolor.  Fale  and  downy  or  hairy,  with  oblong  or  lance-oblong  scarcely 
toothed  leaves,  and  small  beads  with  cream-colored  or  nearly  white  My -flowers’! 

S.  latifblia,  of  shaded  banks  N. : smooth,  with  broadly  ovate  pointed  and 
sharply  serrate  thin  leaves,  and  bright  yellow  ray-flowers. 

S.  Cffisia  is  like  the  last,  but  with  more  branched  and  glaucous  stems,  and 
lanceolate  Or  lance-oblong  sessile  leaves. 

§ 2.  Heads  in  racemes  forming  a terminal  jxinicle. 

• Ijcnves  feather -veined,  not  ti-ribhed. 

S.  argtlta.  Smooth,  with  the  lowest  anti  root-leaves  oblong  or  lance-oval 
pointed  and  sharply  toothed,  the  upper  narrower  and  entire  ; the  slender  one- 
sided naked  racemes  widely  spreading  or  drooping. 

S.  altissima,  badly  named,  as  it  is  mostly  only  2°  - 4°  high,  one  of  the 
earliest-flowering  Golden-rods,  with  rough-hairy  stem,  small  lance-ovate  or 
oblong  and  serrate  very  veiny  leaves,  and  one-sided  recurving  racemes  of  small 
heads  of  bright-yellow  flowers. 

* * leaves  feather-veined  and  indistinctly  triple-ribbed,  entire  or  nearly  so,  grayish. 

S.  nemorfllis,  in  dry  ojxm  ground,  flowering  soon  after  midsummer,  only 
1 ° — 2°  high,  pule  with  very  minute  down  ; the  leaves  spatulate-ohlong  or  oblutir 
eeolate  ; one-sided  dense  racemes  numerous  and  at  length  recurving,  and  flowers 
bright  golden-yellow. 

• * • Leaves  plainly  either  Z-ribbed  or  tri/de-ribbetl : racemes  one-sided,  crowded, 

spreading  or  recurving  and  forming  an  ample  panicle. 

S.  Canad6nsis,  has  rough-hairy  stems,  lanceolate  mid  usually  serrate 
pointed  leaves  rather  downy  beneath  but  rough  nbove,  attd  small  head-  with 
short  rays. 

S.  gigantfra  is  smooth  or  smoothish,  especially  the  stem,  and  with  lar,  ■ r 
heads  and  rays  than  the  preceding. 
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§ 3.  Heads  much  crowded  in  a terminal  compound  cori/mb. 

S.  rigida,  in  drv  soil,  a tall  and  stout  species,  minutely  hoary-downy  and 
roughish,  the  thick  oval  or  oblong  leaves  with  a strong  midrib ; the  remarkably 
large  heads  as  many  as  30-flowered. 

S.  lanceolata,  along  river-banks,  only  2°  -3°  high,  very  bjwby-branched, 
nearly  smooth,  with  lance-linear  3 - 5-nerved  leaves,  and  dense  flat  corymbs  of 
small  heads  sessile  in  clusters,  the  small  rays  15-20,  the  disk-flowers  fewer. 

S.  tenuii'dlia,  in  sandy  ground,  usually  near  the  const;  iike  the  preceding, 
but  more  slender,  with  narrow  linear  mostly  1-nerved  dotted  leaves,  and  nar- 
rower or  club-shaped  heads,  the  small  rays  6 - 12. 

35.  CALLISTEPHUS,  CHINA-ASTER.  (Name  from  Greek  words 
meaning  beautiful  crown.)  FI.  all  summer.  ® 

C.  Chinbnsis,  the  well-known  China-Aster,  of  the  gardens,  a native  of 
China  and  Japan,  has  numerous  varieties  of  various  colors,  the  finest  lull- 
double. 

3G.  ASTER,  STARWORT,  ASTER.  (Name,  aster,  n star.)  This  vast 
genus  (with  which  SericocArfub  and  DiplopAppus  may  be  here  included) 
is  too  difficult  for  beginners,  and  those  who  are  prepared  for  their  study  will 
naturally  tise  the  Manual  for  the  northern  species,  and  Chapman’s  Southern 
Flora  for  the  few  that  are  peculiarly  southern.  We  barely  mention  the  com- 
monest and  more  distinct  or  striking  of  our  40  or  50  wild  species.  FI.  late 
summer  and  autumn.  11 

§ 1.  With  heart-shaped  and  petided  leaves,  at  least  the  lower  ones. 

* Heads  in  open  corymbs,  middle-sized : rays  white  or  nearly  so  and  rather  few. 

In  woodlands,  rather  early-flowering. 

A.  corymbbsus,  Corymbed  Aster.  Rather  slender,  with  thin  coarsely- 
toothed  and  sharp-pointed  leaves,  which  are  considerably  longer  than  broad, 
and  only  G-9  rays. 

A.  macro pli^llu.8,  Large-leaved  A.  Larger  and  stouter,  2°-3°  high, 
with  broader  and  thickish  rather  rough  leaves,  and  more  rigid  corymbs  of  larger 
heads,  with  12-24  rays. 

* * Heads  panicled,  numerous  and  small.  In  woodlands,  <$*c. 

A.  eordifblius,  IIeart-leaved  A.,  is  smooth  or  smoothish,  much 
branched,  with  thinnish  serrate  leaves  on  slender  petioles,  and  very  numerous 
loosely  panicled  small  heads,  the  rays  pale  blue  or  whitish. 

A.  undulatus,  Wavy-leaved  A.,  is  minutely  downy,  with  the  leaves  only 
slightly  toothed  or  wavy,  the  lowest  heart-shaped  and  on  margined  petioles,  the 
upper  abruptly  contracted  into  short  and  broadly  winged  petioles  with  dilated 
and  clasping  base,  or  else  sessile  by  a heart-shaped  base  ; the  heads  larger  and 
in  narrow  or  raceme-like  panicles,  and  with  rather  showy  purple-blue  rays. 

§ 2.  With  lower  leaves  nei:er  hrart-shafied.  the  upper  ones  sessile  and  tmrtly  clasp- 
ing by  a heart-shaped  or  auricled  base : heads  large  or  rather  large,  showy, 
the  numerous  rays  purple  or  due. 

* Scales  of  the  involucre  not  at  all  leafy,  but  with  short  greenish  tips,  rigid,  close- 

pressed  in  many  ranks,  the  outer  successively  shorter:  rays  deep-cdored : 
leaves  entire  or  nearly  so.  Dry  grounds. 

A.  p&tens,  Spreading  A.  Rough  with  short  hairiness,  l°-3°  high,  with 
long  .widely  spreading  branches,  and  single  large  heads  terminating  the  slender 
minutely-leaved  branchlets;  all  the  stem-leaves  clasping,  usually  lance-oblong 
or  lance-ovate,  the  larger  ones  often  contracted  above  the  heart-shaped  base, 
rough-edged ; rays  deep  purple-violet. 

A.  ltevis,  Smooth  A.  Well-known  by  its  perfect  smoothness,  pale,  often 
glaucous,  with  lanceolate  or  lance-ovate  lenves,  heads  middle-sized  in  a rather 
close  panicle,  involucre  of  close-pressed  whitish  scales  with  abrupt  green  tips, 
and  rays  sky-blue. 
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* * Scales  of  the  involucre  not  leafy  hut  loose  and  slender,  all  of  about  the  same 

length,  cJammy-e/lemdulur,  leaves  entire. 

A.  Novse-Angliffi,  New  England  A.,  but  everywhere  common  in  low 
grounds;  the  stout  hairy  stem  4° -8°  high,  thickly  beset  to  the  top  with 
lanceolate  minutely  downy  leaves,  which  all  have  an  nurieled  clasping  base ; 
heads  many  and  large  in  a crowded  corymb ; the  rays  very  numerous  and 
narrow,  violet-purple,  or  in  var.  no  skis  rose-purple  or  reddish. 

# * • Scales  of  the  involucre  about  equal  in  length,  loose  and  with  more  or  less 

leaf-like  sprradint/  lips,  or  the  outermost  wholly  green  : Insets  serrate  in  the. 
middle  or  sometimes  marly  entire:  heads  loosely  rorymbed  or  paraded. 
Low  grounds. 

A.  prenanthoides.  In  rich  woodlands  chiefly  X.  & W. ; only  1°  - 2° 
high,  almost  smooth,  with  lance-ovate  leaves  coarsely  toothed  in  the  middle, 
tapering  above  into  a loug  point,  and  below  into  a portion  narrower  than  the 
abruptly  dilated  heart-shaped  clasping  base;  rays  pale  blue. 

A.  pimiceus,  Red-stkmmli>  A.  In  wet  grounds,  mostly  3°-fi°  high, 
loosely  branched,  rough-hairy,  commonly  purple-tinged,  with  lance-oblong  or 
lanceolate  sparingly  serrate  rough  leaves,  the  base  nurieled  and  partly  clasping; 
scales  of  involucre  slender  ; rays  loug,  bright  or  pale  blue. 

A.  lougifblius,  Long-i.kaveii  A.  Smooth  or  nearly  so,  l°-4°  high, 
with  lanceolate  or  linear  often  entire  taper-pointed  rather  firm  and  glossy  leaves, 
more  leaf-like  scales  to  the  involucre,  and  bright  blue-purple  rays. 

§ 3.  IFt'fA  leaves  none  of  them  hew  rt-sha peel,  those  of  the  stem  all  sessile  ; heads  very 
small  atul  numerous , retcemerl  or  /reinicled : involucre  imhrunted  in  fe  w or 
several  rotes : the  scales  with  green  tijs,  the  outer  successively  shorter. 

♦ In  dry  ojwn  grounel,  about  1°  high  : rags  white  : m ales  of  the  involucre  rigid  and 

whitish,  with  abrupt  and  spreading  couspicuems  green  lip*. 

A.  ericoides,  Heatii-i.ike  A.  Smooth  or  rather  hairy,  with  lanceolate 
or  linear-awl-shaped  leaves  acute  at  both  ends,  mid  scales  of  the  involucre  broadest 
at  base,  the  green  tips  acute. 

A.  multiflbrus.  Maw-flowered  A.  Very  common  in  sterile  dry  soil, 
pale  or  slightly  hoary  with  fine  close  down,  mnch  branched  and  hush-like,  with 
spreading  linear  leaves  rough  or  eiliatc  on  their  margins,  the  npper  sessile  or 
partly  clasping  by  a broad  base ; scales  of  involucre  spatuiate,  the  green  tip 
shorter  than  the  whitish  lower  portion. 

* * In  low,  moist,  or  sleaely  places,  l°-3°  high  : scales  of  involucre  with  short  and 

close  -piesseel  green  or  greenish  tips. 

A.  Tradesc&nti.  Nearly  smooth,  with  slender  sterns,  linear  or  lance- 
linear  leaves,  and  very  small  and  numerous  heads  closely  rneemed  nlong  the 
upper  side  of  the  flowering  branches,  the  scales  of  the  involucre  narrow  linear 
and  acute  ; rays  white. 

A.  miser.  Rather  hairy,  with  lanceolate  or  lance-oblong  thin  leaves  taper- 
ing to  each  end  and  sharply  toother!  about,  the  middle,  heads  loosely  raoemed  or 
scattered  on  diverging  brandies,  anti  with  linear  rather  blunt  scales  of  the  invo- 
lucre ; rays  pale  blue-purple  or  white. 

A.  dumosus,  Bestir  A.  Smooth  or  almost  so,  loosely  bushy -branched, 
with  mostly  linear  entire  or  slightly  serrate  rough-edged  leaves,  and  loosely 
raoemed  flowering  hranchlets  bearing  solitary  or  few  heads;  scales  of  the  invo- 
lucre linear-spa  tuiate  and  blunt,  closely  imbricated  in  several  rows;  rays  usually 
light  purple-bine,  sometimes  nearly  white. 

§ 4.  M ith  small  and  very  rigid  linear  sessile  leaves,  a large  head  sol  it  ary  at  the. 
end  of  the  simple  stem  err  few  branches,  the  involucre  of  narrate  rigid  scales 
closely  imbricated  in  very  many  rows,  without  green  tips,  and  shine y violet- 
blue  rays. 

A.  linariifblius,  of  the  older  liotanists,  strictly  DtPLorlpi’ts  tin  um 
f6liI78  (having  a double  pappus,  the  outer  of  very  s’hort.  bristles) ; common  in 
open  gravelly  or  sandy  ground,  6'  - SO'  high;  the  spreading  leaves  with  rough 
margins,  strong  midrib,  urid  no  veins. 
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C7.  EEIGERON,  FLF.  ABANE.  (Name  of  Greek  words,  for  spring  and 
obi  man,  suggested  probably  by  the  hoary  appearance  of  some  vernal  species.)' 
Erigeron  spkciusum  of  Oregon  is  occasionally  cultivated  as  a garden 
perennial,  is  more  showy  than  any  of  the  following,  which  arc  the  common 
wild  species  of  the  country. 

§ 1.  Hays  conspicuous : heads  more  or  less  corymbed:  stem  erect. 

* Hays  purple  or  purplish,  very  numerous  (50-  150)  : pappus  simple. 

E.  Philadelphieum,  Common  F.  Low  grounds  : 2°  high,  rather  hairy, 
with  oblong  mostly  entire  and  partly  clasping  stem-leaves,  spatulate  and  toothed 
root-leaves,  and  several  heads  ; the  rays  very  many  and  narrow,  pale  reddish- 
purple  : fl.  summer. 

E.  bellidifblium,  Daisy-leaved  F.  or  Robin’s  Plantain.  Moist 
ground,  soft-hairy,  1°  -2°  high,  with  a cluster  of  rather  large  roundish  root- 
leaves  lying  Hat  on  the  ground,  the  stem-leaves  rather  few  and  small;  heads 
1-9  and  long  pcduncled,  rather  large,  with  about  50  linear  light  bluish-purple 
rays  : fl.  late  spring. 

* * Rays  white,  only  about  30,  rather  broad : pappus  simple.  11 
E.  v6rnum.  Low  grounds  from  Virginia  8. ; smooth,  with  oval  or  spatu- 
late leaves  all  at  the  root,  slender  scape  1°  - 2°  high,  with  a lew  small  heads  ; 
fl.  spring. 

* * * Rays  white  or  nearly  so,  50  or  more,  narrow : pappus  double,  the  outer  of  a 
row  of  minute  chajfy  bristles  or  little  scales,  © (si 

E.  strigdsum,  Smaller  Daisv-Flkabane.  Fields:  2°  - 4°  high, 
smoothish,  or  roughish  with  minute  close-pressed  hairs  ; leaves  entire,  the 
lower  spatulate  and  slender-petioled,  the  upper  lanceolate ; rays  pretty  long : 
fl.  all  summer. 

E.  &nnuiim,  Larger  Daisy-Flea  bane.  Fields  and  waste  places;  a 
common  weed,  3°  - 5°  high,  branched  above,  roughish  with  spreading  hairs ; 
leaves  ovnte  or  lance-ovate,  the  lower  ones  coarsely  toothed  ; rays  rather  short, 
often  tinged  with  purple : fl.  all  summer. 

§ 2.  Rays  inconspicuous,  scarcely  longer  than  the  cylindrical  bed-shaped  involucre 
and  the  simple  jxippus,  numerous,  in  more  than  one  row. 

E.  Canadense,  Horseweed  or  Butterweed.  A.common  weed  in  waste 
or  cult,  ground,  bristly  hairy  ; with  erect  strict  stem  1°  - 5°  high,  linear  leaves, 
only  the  lowest  ones  eut-lobed,  and  very  small  punicled  heads  of  whitish  flowers, 
all  summer.  © 

38.  BOLTONI  A.  (Named  for  ./.  Bolton,  an  English  botanist.)  Wild 
plants  of  low  grounds  8.  & W.,  resembling  Asters  except  in  the  akenes  and 
pappus : ray-flowers  blue-purple  or  nearly  white ; disk-flowers  yellow ; in 
autumn.  2/ 

B.  diffdsa,  of  Illinois  & S.,  has  small  heads  loosely  panicled  on  the  slender 
open  branches,  which  hear  small  awl-shaped  leaves,  those  of  the  stem  lance- 
linear  ; pappus  of  several  bristles  and  2 short  awns. 

B.  glastlfblia,  from  Penn.  S.  & W.,  has  fewer  larger  and  corymbed  heads, 
lanceolate  partly  erect  leaves,  broadly  winged  akenes,  and  2 or  3 short  awns  in 
the  pappus. 

B.  asteroides,  front  Penn.  8.,  less  common,  is  verv  like  the  last,  but 
with  narrow  margins  to  the  akenes  and  no  amis  (only  a few  short  bristles)  in 
the  pappus. 

39.  BRACHYCOME.  (Name  in  Greek  means  short  tuft,  from  the  pnp- 
pus,  in  which  respect  mainly  it  differs  from  the  Daisy-genus.) 

B.  iberldifdlia,  cult,  for  ornament,  from  Australia,  has  slender  branching 
stems  nearly  1°  high,  pinnately  parted  leaves  with  very  slender  divisions,  and 
handsome  heads  with  violet-blue  ray-flowers  and  similur  or  darker  purple 
centre,  produced  all  summer.  © 
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40.  BELLIS,  DAISY.  (The  old  Latin  name  of  the  Daisy,  from  bellwt, 

pretty.)  (FI.  spring  and  summer.) 

B.  mtegrifblia,  Western  Wild  Daisy  : in  open  grounds  from  Kentucky 
S.  W.r  has  branching  spreading  -terns  4'  -10'  long,  bearing  some  lanceolate- 
oblong  or  spatulate  leaves,  and  terminal  slender-ped uncled  heads  with  pale 
blue-purple  ravs.  © (D 

B.  perbnnis,  True  or  English  Daisy,  cult,  from  Eu.,  mostly  in  double- 
flowered  varieties,  i.  e.  with  many  or  all  the  disk-flowers  changed  into  ravs,  or, 
in  the  common  mulled  form,  all  into  tubes  (pink  or  white)  : in  the  natural  state 
the  centre  is  vellow,  the  rays  white  and  more  or  less  purplish  or  crimson-tipped 
underneath  head  solitary  on  a short  scape  ; leaves  spatulate  or  obovate,  all 
clustered  at  the  root.  11 

41.  ACHILLEA,  YARROW,  SNEEZE  WORT.  (Named  after  AdtWes.) 

Leafy-stemmed,  with  small  heads  in  corymbs.  % 

A.  Millefblium,  Common  Y.  or  Milfoil,  abounds  over  fields  and  bills, 
10* -20'  high,  with  leaves  twice  pinuately  parted  into  very  slender  and  crowded 
linear  .'1  - 5-cleft  divisions,  heads  crowded  in  a close  flat  corymb,  with  4 or  5 
short  rays,  white,  sometimes  rose-colored  : all  summer. 

A.  Pt&rmica,  Sskkzkwort.  Run  wild  from  Eu.  in  a few  places,  cult,  in 
gardens,  especially  a full-double  variety,  w hich  is  pretty,  fl.  in  autumn  ; leaves 
simple,  lance-linenr,  sharply  cut-serrate;  heads  in  a loose  corymb,  with  8 - 1J 
or  more  rather  long  bright  white  rays. 


42.  MARUTA,  MAYWEED.  (Meaning  of  the  name  uncertain.)  Native 
of  the  Old  World. 

M.  C6tula,  or  AsTHEMts  Oort  la,  the  Common  Mayweed,  along  road- 
sides, especially  E. ; low,  strong  scented  and  acrid,  w ith  leaves  thrice  pinuately 
divided  into  slender  leaflets  or  lobes,  rather  small  heads  terminating  the  brunches, 
with  white  rays  and  yellow  centre  ; all  late  summer.  © 

43.  ANTHEMIS,  CHAMOMILE.  (Ancient  Creek  name,  from  the  pro- 
fusion of  flowers.)  Natives  of  Old  World  : fl.  summer.  Peduncles  bearing 
solitary  or  very  few  beads. 

A.  arvbnsis.  Field  C.  Resembles  Mayweed  and  grows  in  similar  places, 
but  rare,  Is  not  unpleasantly  scented,  has  fertile  rays  and  a minute  border  of 
pappus.  © © 

A.  nbbilis,  Garden  C.,  yields  the  Chamomile-flower*  of  the  apothecaries, 
spreads  over  the  ground,  very  finely  divided  foliage  pleasantly  strong-scented  ; 
rays  white  ; pappus  none,  'll 

A.  tiDCtoriu,  Yellow  C.,  is  cult,  for  ornament,  hut  hardly  common  : 
2° -3°  high,  with  pinnately  divided  and  again  pinnatiftd  or  cut-toot  Ins!  leaves, 
and  heads  as  large  as  those  of  Whiteweed,  with  golden-yellow  flowers,  or  the 
rays  sometimes  white.  11 

44.  CHRYSANTHEMUM,  including  LrccAnthemitm  and  Prat- 
thrum,  (Name  means  tjoidm  flowers  in  Greek;  but  they  are  of  various 
colors. ) All  natives  of  Old  World. 

§1.  LeucAnthumu m or  Whiteweed  and  Feverfew:  the  rayflutcers 
white,  those  of  the.  centre  mostly  yellow.  11 

C.  Leucanthcrnuin,  or  LeccAntbkmum  vuloAre,  the  too  common 
Whiteweed  or  Ox-eye  Daisy,  filling  meadow's  and  pastures,  and  difficult  to 
eradicate ; has  stems  nearly  simple  and  erect  from  the  creeping  base  or  root- 
stock, bearing  cut-toothed  or  slightly  pinnntifid  leaves  below  (the  lowest  spam- 
lute,  npjier  partly  clasping),  the  naked  summit  bearing  the  single  showy  head, 
in  early  summer.  11 

C.  (or  L.)  Parthfenium,  or  PyrAthrum  Parthenh  m,  Feverfew 
Cult,  in  old  gardens,  and  running  wild;  with  branching  leafy  stems  1°-.T- 
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high i leaves  twice  pinnately  divided  into  rather  coarse  ovate  leaflets,  and  loose 
corymbs  of  rather  small  heads,  in  summer.  A double-flowered  variety  has  the 
disk-corollas  transformed  into  white  or  whitish  tubes. 

C.  parthenioid.es,  Doiiilk-fl.  or  Parsei.y-leayed  Feverfew,  from 
China  ; probably  a low,  finer-leaved,  and  much  altered  full  double  variety  of  the. 
foregoing,  with  pure  white  flowers  all  in  the  form  of  rays,  produced  through  the 
summer  and  autumn. 

§ 2.  Chrysanthemums  of  the  gardens  ; the  flowers  of  various  colors,  but  only 
in  certain  varieties  white. 

C.  l'hseum,  from  Persia  and  N.  Asia,  with  simple  stems  bearing  once  or 
twice  pinnately  divided  smooth  leaves  with  linear  divisions,  and  at  the  naked 
summit  single  heads  as  large  as  those  of  Whitewced,  Imt  with  pale  rose  or  bright 
pink-red  rays  (and  in  some  varieties  full  double),  is  coming  into  ornamental 
cultivation  : the  pulverized  flower-heads  form  the  well-known  Persian  Insect 
powder  : fl.  summer,  21 

C.  Indicum,  parent  of  the  CntNESE  Chrysanthemums,  flowering  in 
late  autumn,  of  numerous  forms  and  colors,  mostly  full-double,  &c.  from  China 
and  Japan.  21 

C.  coron&rium,  Summer  Chrysanthemum,  with  yellow  or  sometimes 
whitish  flowers,  cult,  from  N.  Africa ; smooth,  with  branching  stems,  twice 
pinnately  parted  leaves  with  auriclcd  and  clasping  base,  and  lanceolate  or  linear 
cut-toothed  divisions  ; the  involucre  of  broad  and  scurious  scales.  (i) 

45.  HELENIUM,  SNEEZE  WEED.  (The  old  Greek  name  of  some  very 
different  plant  named  after  Helen.)  North  American  herbs. 

H.  autumnfile,  the  commonest  species,  wild  in  low  grounds,  l°-4°  high, 
with  lanceolate  toothed  leaves,  their  base  often  decurrent  on  the  stem,  and  a 
corymb  of  showy  yellow-flowered  heads,  the  rays  often  drooping,  in  au- 
tumn. 21 

40.  GAILLARDIA.  (Named  for  GaiUard,  a French  amateur  of  botany. ) 
North  American  low  or  spreading  herbs  : fl.  all  summer. 

G.  lanceol&ta,  wild  from  Carolina  S.  in  pine  barrens,  has  narrow'  mostly 
entire  lanceolate  leaves,  commonly  small  and  few  yellow  rays,  and  purple  disk- 
flowers.  @ 21 

G.  puleliella,  wild  from  Louisiana  W.  and  cult,  for  ornament  (one  form 
called  G.  picta),  has  broader  leaves,  some  of  them  cut- toothed  or  lobed,  and 
showy  heads  with  the  large  rays  mostly  brownish  crimson-purple  with  yellow 
tips.  ® 

G.  aristata,  wild  from  Missouri  W.,  and  cult.,  is  more  downy  than  the 
last,  less  branched,  with  large  showy  rays  yellow  throughout,  or  their  base 
brown-purple.  2J. 

47.  GAZANIA.  (Named  for  a learned  ecclesiastic  of  the  middle  ages, 
Theodore  de  Gaza.)  South  African  plants  of  the  conservatory,  and  flowering 
all  summer  when  bedded  out. 

G.  rigens,  also  named  splendexs,  of  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  with  short 
stems  spreading  on  the  ground,  bearing  spatulate  entire  or  some  pinnatifid 
leaves,  which  are  nearly  smooth  and  green  above,  hut  very  silvery  with  white 
cotton  underneath,  and  a large  showy  head,  the  orange  rays  over  1'  long,  and 
with  a dark  eye-spot  at  base.  2J. 

48.  CALENDULA,  MARIGOLD.  (Name  from  the  Latin  calender  or 
calends;  flowering  through  the  months.) 

C.  officinalis,  Garden  Marigold,  of  the  Old  World ; cult,  in  country 
gardens,  1°  high,  spreading,  with  green  and  succulent  oblong  and  entire  sessile 
leaves,  rather  unpleasantly  scented,  and  large  head  of  yellow  flowers,  produced 
all  summer,  sometimes  nearly  full-double,  most  of  the  corollas  being  strap- 
shaped. ® 
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49.  POLYMNIA,  LEAF-CUP.  (These  coarse  mid  inelegant  plants  are 
od<l!y  dwlicabil  to  one  of  the  Muses.)  FI.  summer  and  autumn.  21 
P.  Canadensis,  common  in  shaded  ravines  N.,  is  3° -5°  liijrh,  dummy- 
hairy,  with  thin  leaves,  the  lower  pinnatitid,  the  upper  3 - 5-lobed  or  angled, 
and  the  few  pale-yellow  and  broad  rays  of  the  small  heads  shorter  than  the 
involuere. 

P.  Uvedalia,  in  rich  soil  from  New  York  to  III.  and  S.,  is  rouglush-hairy, 
stout,  48-  10°  high,  with  large  ovate  and  angled  or  lobed  leaves,  the  upper 
ones  sessile,  and  rays  of  the  pretty  large  head  10-15,  bright  yellow,  longer  than 
the  involucre. 

60.  SILPHIUM,  ROSIN-PLANT.  (Ancient  Greek  name  of  some  very 
different  plant.)  FI.  summer  and  autumn.  21 

§ 1.  Leaves  alternate,  lari/e,  must  of  them  petiohd. 

* The  stout  mill  rwu/h  flowering  stems  (3°  - 6°  hii/h ) lenfy  up  to  the  feu'  lari/e  heads : 

moles  of  involucre  ovate,  irith  tapering  ami  s/miiding  rigid  lifts. 
S.'lacini&tum,  Uosiv-Werd  or  Compass-Plant,  of  prairies,  from  Michi- 
gan W.  S.,  so  called  because  the  rough-hairy  deeply  pinnatitid  root-leaves  (of 
ovate  outline)  incline  to  present  their  edges  N.  & S. 

* * The  slender  smooth  fimoering  stems  (4°  - 10°  high)  leafy  only  near  (he  base, 

dividing  above  into  a panicle  of  many  smaller  heads. 

S.  terebinthiniceum,  Prairie-Dock,,  so  called  from  the  np|»ea  ranee 
of  the  large  root-leaves,  which  are  ovate  or  heurt-oblong  and  1°  - 2°  long,  besides 
the  slender  petiole,  the  margins  somewhat  toothed  : common  W. 

S.  compdsitum,  from  North  Carolina  S.,  is  more  slender  and  smaller,  with 
round  heart-shaped  leaves  either  toothed  or  cut,  or  divided. 

§ 2.  Leaves  or  many  of  them  in  teharls  of  3 or  4 along  the  terete  stems,  rather  small, 
entire  or  coarsrly  toothed. 

S.  trifoliktum,  of  S.  & W.,  lias  the  smooth  stem  4° -6°  high,  lanceolate 
roughish  leaves,  and  small  lieaiLs. 

S.  Asteriscus,  of  dry  soil  S.,  is  rough-hairy,  with  fewer  and  larger  heads. 

§ 3.  [saves  opposite  and  clasping  or  connate : stems  leafy  to  the  top. 

S.  integrifblium,  in  prairies  from  Michigan  W.  & S. ; roughish,  2° -4° 
high,  with  lance-ovate  partly  heart-shaped  ami  entire  distinct  leaves. 

S.  pertoliatum,  Cup-Plant,  of  rich  soil  Vi.  & S.  : with  very  smooth 
squaro  steins  4°  -2°  high,  around  which  the  ovate  coarsely  toothed  leaves  are 
conuatu  into  cup  which  holds  water  from  the  rains. 

61.  DAHLIA.  (Named  for  a Swedish  professor,  Dahl,  contemporary  with 
Linnaeus.)  21  Two  or  three  Mexican  species,  of  which  the  most  familiar  is 
D.  vari&bilis,  Common  Dahlia  of  the  gardens,  with  pinnate  leaves,  ovate 

serrate  leaflets,  and  large  heads,  much  increased  in  size  and  altered,  of  all  colors : 
roots  fascicled  and  tulierous  (Lessons,  p.  32,  tig.  60). 

62.  COREOPSIS,  TICKSEED.  (Named  from  Greek  word  for  hug,  from 
the  shape  of  the  akeues. ) Many  wild  species : several  cult,  for  ornament  : these 
arc  the  commonest  Fi.  summer.  (See  Lessons,  p.  106,  107,  fig.  219,  220.) 

§ 1.  flays  broad,  ooarsel y 3 - Smoothed : outer  imrtlucre  not  longer  than  the  inner: 
ukenes  orbicular  or  oval,  incurved  when  mature.  Chiejty  cultivated. 

* (Ti  I)  Disk-flowers  and  lower  part  of  the.  rays  dark-colored  or  brown-purple  : 
akenet  in  these  species  wingless  and  nearly  naked  at  top  : hares  cesnfsmtid. 

C.  tinetdria,  of  Arkansas,  Ac.,  the  commonest  Coreopsis  or  Cali.iopsis 
of  all  country  gardens;  smooth,  with  lower  leaves  twiee-pinnatcly  divided  into 
narrow  leaflets,  numerous  heads,  and  lower  half  or  sometimes  almost  the  whole 
of  rays  brown-purple  : in  one  variety  they  are  changed  to  tubes. 
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C.  Drummondii,  of  Texas,  is  low  and  spreading,  rather  hairy,  with  leaves 
of  3- 7 oval  leaflets,  or  some  of  them  simple,  heads  on  long  peduncles,  and  very 
broad  rays  golden  yellow  with  small  dark  spot  at  base. 

* * ® Disk-flowers  yellow : rays  yellow  with  a darker  and  purplish-streaked  spot 

near  the  base : akenes  winged  and  2-toothed. 

C.  coron&ta,  of  Texas,  is  low,  with  slender-petioled  leaves  oblong  or  spatu- 
late,  or  some  of  them  3 - 5-parted,  and  very  long  peduncle ; rays  broad  and 
handsome. 

* * * 11  Disk-flowers  and  rays  (1'  long)  entirely  yellow ; akenes  orbicular,  murk 
incurved  and  broadly  winged  when  ri/te,  crowned  with  2 little  teeth  or  scales. 

C.  lanceolkta.  Wild  W.  & S.,  and  cult,  in  gardens  ; 1°  -2°  high,  smooth 
or  sometimes  downy,  in  tufts,  with  lanceolate  or  oblanccolate  entire  leaves 
mostly  crowded  at  the  base,  and  long  slender  peduncles  : flowers  in  early 
summer. 

C.  auriculata.  Wild  W.  & S.,  and  in  some  gardens;  taller,  sometimes 
with  runners  or  suckers  at  base,  leafy  to  near  the  top ; upper  leaves  oblong, 
lower  roundish  and  sometimes  auricled  at  base  or  with  3-5  lobes  or  leaflets. 

§ 2.  Rays  entire,  or  nearly  so,  oblong  or  lanceolate : akenes  oblong,  with  a very 
narrow  wing  or  border,  not  incurved,  and  obscurely  if  at  all  2-loothcd  at  the. 
apex : scales  of  outer  involucre  nairow  and  entire : heads  rather  small,  the 
flowers  all  yellow,  f. 

* Low,  l°-3°  high,  leafy  to  the  top:  leaves  really  opposite  mul  sessile,  but  divided 

into  3 leaflets,  thus  seeming  to  be  6 in  a whorl.  Wild  chiefly  in  S.  Stales, 
all  but  the  first  are  cult,  in  gardens. 

C.  senifolia,  has  seemingly  6 lance-ovate  and  entire  leaflets  in  a whorl, 
(i.  c.  two,  but  each  3-divided)  smooth  or  downy. 

C.  vei-ticillata,  has  the  pair  cut  into  once  or  twice  pinnate  almost  thread- 
shaped divisions,  smooth. 

C.  delphinifblia,  very  like  the  last,  but  with  fewer  lance-linear  divisions. 
* * Tall,  leafy  to  the  top,  with  evidently  opposite  petioled  leaves. 

C.  tripteris.  Rich  ground  W.  & S.,  with  simple  stems  4°  -9°  high,  leaves 
of  3-5  lanceolate  entire  leaflets,  corymbed  heads,  very  short  outer  involucre, 
and  blunt  rays. 

§ 3.  Rays  oval  or  oblong,  golden  yellow,  slightly  notched : akenes  wingless,  not  in- 
curved, bearing  2 awns  or  teeth  for  a pappus : outer  invo'ucre  conspicuous 
and  resembling  leaves : branching  plants  of  wet  grounds,  with  thin  leaves 
mostly  of  .3-7  pinnate  toothed  or  cut  veiny  leaflets ; resembling  the  next 
genus,  but  the  awns  not  downwardly  barbed.  ® ® 

C.  trichosp6rma.  Swamps  mostly  near  the  coast,  l°-2°  high,  with  3-7 
lanceolate  or  linear  cut-toothed  leaflets  or  divisions,  numerous  heads,  and  nar- 
row-oblong or  linear  wedge-shaped  marginless  akenes  with  2 stout  teeth. 

C.  aiirea,  only  S.,  has  upper  leaves  often  simple,  lower  nearly  as  in  the  fore- 
going, and  shorter  wedge-obovate  akenes  with  2 or  4 short  chaff-like  teeth. 

C.  aristbsa,  from  Illinois  S.,  has  more  compound  leaves  with  oblong  or 
lanceolate  often  pinnatifid  leaflets,  and  broad-obovnte  very  flat  akenes  slightly 
margined  and  bristly  ciliate,  the  pappus  of  2 long  and  slender  awns,  or  some- 
times 3 or  4,  or  in  one  variety  none  at  all. 

53.  BIDENS,  BUR-MARIGOLB,  BEGGAR-TICKS.  (Latin  for  two- 

tootlied,  from  the  usually  2 awns  of  the  pappus.)  Our  species  ® or  <s) ; 

fl.  summer  and  autumn.  The  akenes  adhering  to  the  dress  or  to  the  fleece 

of  animals  by  their  barbed  awns. 

§ 1 . Akenes  broad  and  flat,  with  bristly  ciliate  margins. 

* Cixirse,  and  very  homely  weeds,  comnumly  without  any  rays. 

B.  frond6sa.  Common  Beggar-ticks.  Coarse  weed  in  low  or  manured 
grounds,  2°  - 0°  high,  branched,  with  pinnate  leaves  ot  3-5  broad  lanceolate 
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coarsely  toothed  leaflets,  outer  involucre  mnch  longer  than  the  hend,  nnd  wedge- 
oliovate  akenes  ciliatc  with  upturned  bristles,  nnd  2-awned. 

B.  connata,  Swamp  B.  Low  grounds;  smooth,  l°-2°  high,  with  simple 
lanceolate  and  taper-pointed  leaves,  or  die  lower  3-divided  and  deeurrent  oil  the. 
petiole,  smaller  heads,  narrow  wedge-shajied  akenes  minutely  and  downwardly 
ciliate  and  bearing  about  3 awns. 

* * Low  smooth  Iwrljg,  with  showy  golden  yellow  rays  1'  long. 

B.  chrysanthemoides,  Lakokh  Bur-Marigold.  Shallow  water  or 
wet  places,  ti'  - 30'  high,  with  simple  lanceolate  sessile  serrate  leaves,  outer 
involucre  shorter  than  the  my*,  and  wctlge-shaped  akenes  with  almost  prickly 
dow  nwardly  barbed  margins  and  2-4  awns. 

§ 2.  Akenet  linear  or  needle-shaped. 

B.  Bdckii,  Water  B.  Immersed  in  water.  X.  and  W.,  the  single  short- 
pedu ncled  heads  rising  above  the  suftaee,  and  with  showy  ritvs  ; leaves  cut  into 
very  numerous  fine  hair-like  divisions  ; awns  of  the  stout  atones  4-6,  barbed 
near  the  tip. 

B.  bipinn&ta.  Dry  soil,  from  Conn,  to  111.  and  S.,  1°  - 3°  high,  branched, 
witli  1 - 3-piimatelv  parted  pctiolcd  leaves,  •vate-laneeolate  leaflets,  small  heads, 
short  pale-yellow  rays,  and  slender  akenes  with  3-4  barbed  aw  us. 

64.  ACTINOMERIS.  (Greek-made  name,  alluding  to  the  irregularity 

of  the  rays  in  the  commonest  species. ) 21 

A.  squarrosa,  common  in  low  rich  soil  from  W.  New  York  S.  & \V. ; with 
branching  stems  4°  -8°  high,  lance-oblong  haves  tapering  to  both  ends,  nu- 
merous rather  conrmhed  heads,  spreading  involucre,  4-  It)  irregular  rays,  and 
broadly  winged  akenes  : fl.  Sept. 

A.  holianthoides,  in  oiicn  grounds  W.  & S.,  resembles  a Sunflower  ns 
the  name  denotes,  l°-3°  high,  with  more  luury  lance-ovate  sessile  leaves,  few 
and  larger  heads,  erect  involucre,  8-15  regular  rays,  and  slightly  winged 
akenes : fi,  summer. 

65.  VEBBESlNA,  CROWNBEARD.  (Origin  of  name  obscure.)  Ours 
are  tall  (4°-7°highj  branching  herbs  in  rich  soil,  with  compound  corymbs 
of  small  beads : ti.  summer.  21 

V.  Siegesb6ckia,  from  S.  I'enn.  to  111.  & S.,  has  4-witurcd  stems,  snmoth- 
ish,  large  and  thin  ovate  and  op|iosito  leaves  ]>oitued  at  liotii  ends,  yellow  flow- 
ers. and  wingless  akenes. 

V.  Virginica.ol  ame  range,  has  stem,  less  winged,  smaller  lanosovate  alter- 
nate leaves  soft-downy  beneath,  white  flowers,  and  narrowly  winged  akenes. 

66.  XIMINESIA.  (Named  for. T.  Ximines,  a Spanish  apothecary.) 

X.  encelioides,  of  Texas  and  Mexico,  and  cult,  for  ornament,  2°  high, 
spreading,  rather  hoary,  at  least  the  lower  face  of  the  oblong  or  heart-shaped 
clasping  serrate  leaves  ; the  bright  yellow  heads  somewhat  Cory  in  bed,  showy, 
the  rays  deeply  3-toothed  : 11.  all  summer,  ft) 

67.  IIEI.IANTHUS,  SUNFLOWER  (which  the  name  means  in  Greek). 

The  following  are  the  commonest  of  the  numerous  siiceies,  mnnv  of  which  are 
difficult.  1 

§ 1.  i Jlrceplarle  flat  anti  very  Iwoad : disk  brownish:  leaves  alternate,  broad 
and  tri/de-ribbed,  jnUioled : jl.  summer.  Cult,  for  ormiment : wild  only  far 
S.  \\r.  : fi.  all  summer. 

II.  iknnuus,  the  Great  Common  Sinflowkk  of  the  gardens,  w ith  huge 
beads  ; leaves  green,  roughish,  not  hoary. 

H.  argopkyllus,  of  Texas,  cuiL  for  its  hoary-white  foliage ; heads  smaller. 
§2.  2/  Iiereptade  and  disk  conre.r : heads  middle-towed  or  rather  small : fhnrtr- 
ing  throughout  late  summer  and  autumn. 
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* Disk  dark  purple,  contrasting  with  the  yellow  rays. 

Leaves  long  and  linear,  1 -nerved,  entire,  sessile:  heads  small  and  mostly 
corymbed : involucre  of  leaf-like  spreading  scales. 

H.  angustifolius,  of  pine-barrens  from  New  Jersey  S.,  has  slender  rough 
stems  2°  - 6°  high,  lower  leaves  opposite  and  rough. 

H.  orgy  ills,  of  Kansas  and  Arkansas,  cult.,  has  stems  (6°  - 10°  high),  and 
crowded  very  narrow  alternate  leaves  smooth  : fl.  late. 

+- -t- Leaves  oval  or  lanceolate,  op/tosite : stems  l°-3°  high,  bearing  solitary  or 
Jew  lony-pedunded  rather  large  heads:  involucre  of  short  close  scales. 

H.  heteroph^llus,  of  low  pine-barrens  S. ; rather  hairy,  with  lowest 
leaves  oval  or  oblong,  upper  ones  lance-linear  and  few ; scales  of  involucre 
lanceolate. 

H.  rigidus,  of  dry  prairies  W.  & S. ; rough,  with  thick  firm  leaves  lanco- 
obioug  or  the  lower  oval ; scales  of  the  involucre  ovate  or  oblong,  blunt. 

* * Disk  yellow  as  well  as  the  rays,  or  hardly  dingy-brownish.  _ 

•*-  Scales  of  the  involucre  short  and  broadly  lanceolate,  regularly  imbricated,  without 
leaflike  tij>s : leaves  nearly  all  opjmsite  and  nearly  entire. 

H.  occidentfllis,  of  dry  barrens  from  Ohio  W.  & S. : somewhat  hairy, 
with  slender  simple  stems  l°-3°  high,  sending  off  runners  from  base,  naked 
above,  hearing  1 - 5 heads ; lowest  leaves  ovate  or  lauee-ovate ; upper  ones 
narrow,  small  and  distant. 

H.  mdllis,  of  same  situations,  is  soft  white-woolly  all  over,  2° -4°  high, 
leafy  to  the  top,  the  leaves  heart-ovate  and  partly  clasping. 

Scales  of  the  involucre  looser  and  leafy-tipped : stems  leafy  to  the  top. 

*+  Leaves  chiefly  alternate  and  not  triple-ribbed. 

H.  gigantfeus,  common  in  low  grounds  N. ; rough  and  rather  hairy,  3°- 
10°  high,  with  lanceolate  serrate  nearly  sessile  leaves,  and  pale  yellow  rays. 

•*-*•  ++  Leaves  mainly  opposite,  except  in  the  last,  3-ribljcd  at  base,  or  triple-ribbed. 

H.  divaric&tus,  common  in  dry  sterile  soil,  has  smooth  stem  l°-3°  high, 
rough  ovate-lanceolate  leaves  tapering  to  a point  and  3-ncrved  at  the  rounded 
sessile  base. 

H.  hirsutus,  only  W.,  differs  from  the  preceding  in  its  rongli-hniry  stem 
l°-2°  high,  and  leaves  with  narrower  base  more  or  less  petioled. 

H.  strumosus,  common  in  low  grounds,  has  mostly  smooth  stems  3°  -4° 
high,  broadly  lanceolate  or  lance-ovate  leaves  rough  above  and  whitish  or  white- 
downy  beneath,  their  margins  beset  with  fine  appressed  teeth,  and  petioles  short 
and  margined. 

EL  decapbtalus,  so  named  because  (like  the  preceding)  it  commonly  lias 
10  rays;  common  along  streams,  has  branching  stems  3° -6°  high,  thin  and 
bright-green  smoothish  ovate  leaves  coarsely  toothed  and  abruptly  contracted 
into  margined  petioles ; scales  of  the  involucre  long  and  loose. 

H.  tUberosus,  Jerusalem  Artichoke  (i.  e.  Girasole  or  Sunflower  in 
Italian,  corrupted  in  England  into  Jerusalem) : cult,  for  the  tubers  and  run 
wild  in  fence-rows,  probably  a state  of  a wild  S.  IV.  species  ; 5° -7°  high,  with 
triple-ribbed  ovate  petioled  leaves,  rough-hairy  as  well  as  the  stems,  all  the 
upper  ones  alternate,  the  running  rootstocks  ending  in  ovate  or  oblong  edible 
tubers. 

68.  HELI6PSIS,  OX-EYE.  (Grcek-mndo  name,  from  the  likeness  to 

Sunflower.) 

H.  ldevis,  our  only  species,  common  in  rich  or  low  grounds,  resembles 
a Sunflower  of  the  last  section,  hut  has  pistillate  rays  and  4-sided  akenes  with- 
out pappus  : l°-4°  high,  smooth;  leaves  ovate  or  lance-ovate,  triple-ribbed, 
petioled,  serrate ; head  of  golden-yellow  flowers  terminating  the  branches,  in 
summer.  11 
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60.  RUDBi&CKIA,  CONE-FLOWER.  (Named  for  Rudbeck,  father  and 
sou,  Swedish  botanists.)  The  following  are  the  commonest  species,  all 
natives  of  this  country  : fl.  summer. 

§ 1.  Disk  broadly  conical,  dark-colored,  the  soft  chaff  not  pointed:  rough-hairy 
plants  1°  - 2°  high , leafy  below,  the  naked  summit  of  the  stems  or  branches 
Inuring  single  showy  heads : traces  simple.  11 
R.  speeiosa,  front  Penn.  W.  & S.,  and  cult,  in  some  gardens;  leaves  lan- 
ceolate or  ovate-lanceolate,  pointed  at  both  ends,  3 - 5-uervcd,  pe doled,  coarsely 
toothed  or  cut. 

R.  hirta,  common  in  open  ground  W.  & S.,  introduced  into  meadows  E. 
with  clover-seed ; stems  stout  and  mostly  simple ; leaves  nearly  entire,  triple- 
ribbed,  oblong-lanceolate  or  the  lowest  spatulute,  the  upper  sessile. 

§ 2.  Disk  conical,  dark-purjde,  the  chaff  awn-pointeei : lower  leaves  (fen  pinnately 
juried  or  S-cleft.  .i) 

R.  triloba,  front  Fenn.  to  111.  ,<■  S.  ; hairy,  2°  -5°  high,  much  branched, 
with  upper  leaves  luuee-ovate  mid  toothed,  and  the  numerous  small  heads  with 
only  about  8 rays. 

§ 3.  Disk  globular , pale  dull  brownish  ( receptacle  sweet-scented),  the  chaff'  Hunt 
and  downy  at  the  end;  lower  leaves  S-parted.  11 

R.  subtomentbsa,  of  the  prairies  and  plaius  W. ; somewhat  downy,  with 
leafy  stems  3° -5°  high,  ovate  or  lanee-ovate  serrate  upper  leaves  and  short- 
peduncled  heads. 

§ 4.  Disk  oblong,  or  in  fruit  cylindrical  and  V long,  greenish  yellow,  the  chaff  very 
blunt  and  downy  at  the  end : leaves  all  compouml  or  cleft.  11 
R.  lacinidta.  Common-  Cone-Flower,  in  low  thickets ; 3° -7°  high, 
smooth,  branching  above  ; lowest  leaves  pinnate  with  5-7  cut  or  cleft  leaflets, 
npper  ones  3 - 5-parted,  or  the  uppermost  undivided  ; heads  loug-peduuuied, 
with  linear  drooping  rays  F - 2'  long. 

60.  LEPACHYS.  (Supposed  to  be  formed  from  Greek  words  for  thick 
and  scale  ) Receptacle  anise-scented  when  crushed.  Fl.  summer. 

L.  pinnata,  in  dry  soil  from  W.  New  York  W.  & S.  : minutely  roughish 
and  shgbtlv  hoary  ; the  slender  leafy  stems  3°  - 5°  high,  bearing  leaves  of  3 - 7 
lanceolate  leaflets,  and  somewhat  coryrabod  heads  with  the  oval  or  oblong  disk 
much  shorter  than  the  oblong  drooping  yellow  rays  ; akencs  scarcely  3-toothed, 
flattish,  the  inner  edge  hardly  wing-margined.  % 

Is.  COlumndris,  of  the  plains  W.  of  the  Mississippi;  cult,  for  ornament; 
l°-2°  high,  with  single  or  few  long-peduncled  heads,  their  cylindrical  disk  often 
becoming  2'  long,  and  longer  than  the  5-8  broad  drooping  rays,  these  either 
yellow,  orvar.  puh  hekrima,  with  the  base  or  lower  half  brown-purple ; akencs 
1 - 2-toothed  at  top  and  winged  down  one  edge.  H 

61.  DRACOPIS.  (Name  refers  in  some  obscure  way  to  n Dragon.)  i'T) 

D.  nmplexicaitlis,  wild  far  S.  W.,  sometimes  cult,  for  ornament ; smooth, 
l°-2°  high,  with  clasping  hcart-shnjietl  pale  leaves,  and  long-jiednnclcd  heads, 
like  those  of  the  preceding,  the  broad  rays  mostly  shorter  than  the  cylindrical 
disk,  and  either  yellow  or  the  lower  part  brown-purple. 

62.  ECHINACEA,  HEDGEHOG  CONE-FLOWER.  (Name  means  like 
a hedgehog,  via.  receptacle  with  prickly  pointed  chaff.)  Fl.  summer.  2/ 

E.  purpurea,  in  prairies  and  open  grounds  from  W.  Penn.  W.  & S. : 
stems  I°-2°  high  from  a thick  and  black  pungent- tasted  root  (called  Black 
Sampson  by  quack-doctors),  bearing  ovate  or  lanceolate  5-nervcd  and  veiny 
leaves,  the  lower  long-j>ctioled,  and  terminated  by  a large  bead  ; rays  15  - 20, 
dull  rose-purple. 

E.  angustifolia,  Iront  \\  isconsin  8.,  js  a more  slender  form,  with  narrow 
lanceolate  3-ncrved  entire  leaves,  and  12-15  brighter-colored  rays. 
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03.  ZINNIA.  (Named,  for  a German  professor,  Zinti.)  Commonly  cul- 
tivated for  ornament : fl.  all  summer. 

Z.  blegans,  the  favorite  Garden  Zinnia,  from  Mexico,  with  ovate  heart- 
shaped  half-clasping  leaves,  and  very  large  heads  of  rose-colored,  purple,  violet, 
red,  or  white  (lowers,  2-3*  in  diameter,  of  late  also  full-double  like  a small 
Dahlia ; chaff  of  receptacle  crested-toothed  at  tip;  akenes  barely  2-toothed  at 
summit.  Cl) 

Z.  multiflora,  from  Mexico,  &e.,  now  not  common  in  gardens,  being  less 
showy,  has  ovate-lanceolate  leaves,  hollow  peduncle  much  enlarged  under  the 
head,  obovate  rcd-purplc  rays,  blunt  entire  chaff,  and  l-awncd  akenes.  (i) 

Z.  angustifbiia,  cult,  as  Z.  aCrea,  from  Mexico,  is  widely  and  copiously 
branched,  rough-hairy,  with  lanceolate  leaves,  many  small  heads,  oval  orange- 
yellow  rays,  and  conspicuously  pointed  chaff'. 

64.  TAGETES,  FRENCH  or  AFRICAN  MARIGOLD,  hut  from  South 
America  and  Mexico.  (Mythological  name.)  Fl.  all  summer,  © 

* Plant  anise-scented,  with  'entire  leaves,  small  corymbed  heads,  and  Jew  rays. 

T.  lticida,  now  rather  uncommon  in  gardens,  has  glossy  lanceolate  serrate 
leaves,  and  orange  flowers. 

* * Plant  strong-scented : leaves  pinnate  : leajlets  cut-toothed : head  large. 

T.  erbeta,  Large  African  M.,  with  lanceolate  leaflets,  inflated  club- 
shaped  peduncles,  and  heads  of  orange  or  lemon-colored  flowers,  often  full  double. 

T.  pAtula,  French  M.,  with  liner  lance-linear  leaflets,  cylindrical  pedun- 
cles, and  narrower  heads,  the  rays  orange  or  with  darker  stripes. 

T.  siguata  is  a more  delicate  low  much-branched  species,  with  finely  cut 
leaves,  slender  peduncles,  and  smaller  heads,  the  5 rays  purple-spotted  or  spotted 
and  striped  with  darker  orange  at  base. 

65.  DYSODIA,  FETID  MARIGOLD.  (Name,  in  Greek,  denotes  the 
ill-scent  of  the  plant.)  Fl.  late  summer  and  autumn. 

D.  chrysanthemoid.es.  Roadsides  and  river-banks  W.  & S.  W. : a low 
weed,  nearly  smooth,  with  spreading  branches,  opposite  pinnately  parted  and 
finely  cut  leaves,  and  few  yellow  rays  scarcely  exceeding  the  involucre,  © 

60.  CICHORIUM,  SUCCORY,  CICIIORY,  or  CHICORY.  (Arabic 
name  of  the  plant.)  Fl.  all  summer. 

C.  Intybus,  Common  C.  Nat.  from  Eu.  by  roadsides,  &c.  mainly  E. : 
leaves  runcinate,  rough-hairy  on  the  midrib,  or  the  upper  ones  on  flowering 
stems  small  and  bract-like,  entire ; showy  blue  flowers  opening  only  in  the 
morning  and  in  cloudy  weather  ; deep  root  used  as  substitute  for  coffee.  11 
C.  Endivia,  Endive,  cult,  from  East  Indies,  for  autumn  salad;  leaves 
smooth,  slightly  or  deeply  toothed,  or  much  cut  and  crisped,  floweriug  stems 
short  and  leafy.  ® © 

67.  TRAGOPOGON,  SALSIFY.  (Greek  name  for  goat’s-heard,  from 
the  pappus.)  Fl.  early  summer. 

T.  porrifolius,  Common  S.  or  Oyster-plant.  Cult,  from  Eu.  for  the 
edible  tap-root,  sometimes  running  wild : smooth  and  pale,  2°  - 4°  high,  branch- 
ing, with  long  leaves  tapering  from  a clasping  base  to  a slender  apex,  very  large 
heads  on  hollow  peduncle  much  thickened  upwards,  and  deep  violet-purple 
flowers.  ® 

68.  LEONTODON,  IIAWKBIT.  (Greek  name  for  lion-tooth,  from  the 

runcinate  leaves  of  some  species.) 

L.  autumn  Ale,  Fall  Dandelion  or  Hawkbit.  Nat.  from  Europe  in 
meadows  and  lawns  E.  : leaves  pinnatifid  or  laciniate;  scapes  slender,  8'  - 12 
high,  branching ; peduncles  thickish  and  sealy-bracted  next  the  small  head : 
fl.  summer  and  autumn.  2/ 
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69.  HIERACIUM,  HAWK  WEED  (which  the  name  means  in  Greek). 
Wild  plants  of  the  country,  in  dry  ground  : tl.  summer  and  autumn.  2J. 

H.  Canadense,  chiefly  N.,  has  simple  stems  I°-3°  high  and  leafy  up  to 
the  corymbed  summit ; lanceolate  or  oblong  acute  leaves  with  a few  coarse  teeth, 
and  rather  large  heads  with  loose  imbricated  involucre. 

H.  panic ulatum,  in  woods,  has  slender  and  branching  leafy  stems  2° -3° 
high,  lanceolate  scarcely  toothed  leaves,  a loose  panicle  of  very  small  12-20- 
flowered  heads  on  slender  peduncles,  the  involucre  very  simple. 

H.  scabrum,  in  more  open  grounds,  is  roughish-hairv,  with  rather  stout 
simple  stem  (2° -3°  high),  bearing  obovate  or  oval  nearly  entire  leaves,  and 
a narrow  panicle  of  many  small  heat  Is,  the  40  - 50-floweroa  involucre  and  stitf 
peduncles  thickly  lx’set  with  dark  glandular  bristles  ; akenes  not  tapering. 

H.  longipilum,  in  prairies  W.,  is  so  named  from  the  exceedingly  long 
(often  1')  straight  bristly  hairs  of  the  stem ; has  narrow  oblong  entire  leaves, 
panicle  and  20  - 30-flowered  involucre  between  the  last  and  the  next,  and  akenes 
spindle-shaped. 

H.  Gronovii,  common  in  sterile  soil,  with  slender  stems  leafy  and  very 
hairy  below,  leaves  oblong  or  obovate,  panicle  narrow,  small  heads,  slender 
peduncles  and  20- 30-flowered  involucre  sparingly  glandular-bristly,  and  spindle- 
shaped  akenes  with  very  tapering  summit. 

H.  venosum,  RaTTLEsnake-Wred  ; common  in  dry  sandy  ground,  very 
smooth  or  with  a few  hairs  ; with  leaves  chiefly  at  the  root,  Obovate  or  oblong, 
thin,  purple-tinged  beneath  and  purple-veiny  above;  scape  slender,  l°-2°  high, 
forking  into  2-7  slender  peduncles  bearing  small  ubout  20-flowered  heads ; 
akenes  linear,  not  tapering. 

70.  NABALUS,  RATTLESNAKE-ROOT.  (Name  from  Greek  word 
fora  harp,  alluding  probably  to  the  lyrute  leaves  of  sonic  species.)  Roots 
tuberous  or  spindle- »na|>ed,  hitter.  FI.  late  summer  and  autumn.  21 

* Peduncles  and  5 — 12 -flouxred  funds  smooth;  learns  very  mi  iaUe. 

N.  altissimus.  Tall  R.  or  White-Lettuce.  Rich  woods  N.,  3° -6° 
high,  with  long  and  narrow  leafy  panicle,  petioled  leaves  inclined  to  lie  ovate- 
triangular  ; heuds  5 — 6-flowered ; pappus  dirty  white. 

N.  albus.  Common  White-Lettuce,  in  open  woods,  chiefly  N.  and  W., 
is  glaucous,  with  more  eoiymbed  panicles  of  8 - 12-flowered  heeds,  usually  more 
cut  or  divided  leaves,  and  cinnamon-colored  pappns. 

N.  Fr&seri,  Lion’s-foot,  or  Gall-of-thk-Earth,  is  commonest  in  dry 
soil  E.  and  8.,  l°-4°  high,  with  narrow-corytnbed  panicles  of  8-  12-flowere’d 
heads,  and  pappus  dull  straw-color. 

* * Peduncles  and  12  - 40-jlowered  heads  hairy.  Chiefly  Weft,  on  jdains,  fix:. 

N.  racembsus  has  smooth  wand-like  stem  2°  - 5°  high,  lanee-ohlong 
slightly  toothed  leaves,  the  upper  ones  partly  clasping,  and  a narrow  spiked 
panicle  of  about  12-flowered  heads. 

N.  fwper  is  similar,  but  rough-pulxwcont,  the  12-  14-flowered  heads  mostly 
erect  and  larger. 

N.  crepedinius,  onlv  W.,  is  smoother,  with  stout  stem  5°  - 8°  high, 
wide  corymbed  panicles  of  20  - 40-tiowered  heads,  brown  pappus,  and  broad 
leaves  t»'  — 12'  long  on  winged  petioles. 

71.  PYRRHOPAPPUS,  FALSE  DANDELION.  (Name  means  in 
Greek  flame-colored  jtapjms  ; this  and  the  leafy  stems  obviously  distinguish 
this  genus  from  the  next.)  (l)  <D 

P.  Carol  in  ianus,  in  sandy  fields  from  Maryland  S.  : l°-2°  high,  with 
oblong  or  lanceolate  leaves  often  pinnatifid  or  cut,  the  upper  partly  clasping ; 
fl.  spring  and  rammer. 

72.  TARAXACUM,  DANDELION.  (Greek  name  referring  to  medici- 
nal properties  of  the  root. ) ij  2J. 

T.  DonB-leonis,  I ommos  D.,  in  all  fields,  Ac. , from  spring  to  Hiittimn. 
Inner  involucre  closes  after  blossoming  till  the  akenes  mature  and  the  be*ik 
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lengthens  nml  elevates  the  pappus  ; then  the  involucre  is  reflexed,  the  pappus 
spreads,  and  with  the  fruit  is  blown  away  by  the  wind. 


73.  LACTTJCA,  LETTUCE.  ( Ancient  Latin  name,  from  the  milky  juice. ) 

L.  sativa,  Garden  Lettuce.  Cultivated  from  Europe,  the  broad  and 
tender  root-leaves  used  for  salad ; stem-leaves  heart-shaped  and  clasping ; 
flowers  yellow.  ® © 

L.  Canadensis,  Wild  Lettuce.  Open  grounds,  3°- 9°  high,  with 
lanceolate  or  oblong  leaves  often  piunatitid,  sometimes  entire;  flowers  pale 
yellow,  sometimes  purple  or  reddish.  @ 


74.  MULGEDIUM,  FALSE  or  BLUE  LETTUCE.  (Name  from 
Latin  mulgeo,  to  milk.)  FI.  summer,  in  thicket-borders,  &c. 

M.  acuminatum,  front  New  York  to  III.  & S.  ; 3° -6°  high,  with  ovate 
or  lance-ovate  barely  serrate  leaves  on  winged  petioles,  blue  flowers,  and  bright 
white  pappus.  © 

M.  Florid&num,  from  Penn.  AY.  & S. ; like  the  first,  but  with  all  the 
leaves  or  the  lower  ones  lyrate  or  runcinntc,  uppermost  partly  clasping.  © 

M.  leucophaeum,  in  low  grounds  : resembles  Wild  Lettuce,  and  with 
equally  variable  lanceolate  or  oblong  often  irregularly  pinnatifid  leaves,  very 
compound  panicle  of  pale  blue  or  bluish-white  flowers,  and  tawny  pappus.  © 

75.  SONCHUS,  SOW-TIIISTLE.  (Ancient  Greek  name.)  Coarse 
weeds,  with  soft-spiny-toothed  runeinate-piimatifid  leaves : nat.  from  Eu. : 
fl.  summer. 

S.  oler&ceus,  Common  S. ; in  manured  soil  and  damp  waste  places;  1°- 
5°  high,  acute  auricles  to  the  clasping  base  of  the  leaves,  pale  yellow  flowers, 
and  akencs  wrinkled  transversely.  © 

S.  asper,  like  the  last,  but  the  leaves  less  divided  and  more  spinv-toothed, 
the  auricles  of  their  clasping  base  rounded,  and  akenes  smooth  with  3 nerves  on 
each  side.  © 

S.  arv6nsis,  Field  S.  Less  common  E. ; l°-2°  high  from  creeping 
root-stocks,  with  larger  heads  of  bright  yellow  flowers,  and  bristly  peduncles 
nml  involucre.  21 

62.  LOBELIACEiE,  LOBELIA  FAMILY. 

Plants  with  milky  acrid  juice,  alternate  simple  leaves,  and  scat- 
tered racemed  or  panicled  flowers  ; the  calyx-tube  adherent  to  the 
many-seeded  ovary  and  pod  ; the  corolla  irregularly  5-lobed  and 
mostly  split  down  as  it  were  on  the  upper  side  ; the  5 stamens 
united  into  a tube  commonly  by  their  filaments  and  always  by  their 
anthers ; style  only  one. 

Downingia  blegans,  under  the  older  name  of  Clint6nta  £ lkc.  a vs,  and 
D.  pulchhlla,  formerly  Clint&nia  pulciiella,  are  delicate  little  annu- 
als from  California,  sparingly  cultivated.  They  resemble  small  Lobelias,  with 
very  bright  blue  flowers,  but  are  known  hv  the  very  long  and  slender  1-celled 
pod,  and  short  tube  of  corolla  not  much  split  down.  The  first  has  the  2 narrow 
lobes  approaching  each  other  opposite  the  3-lohed  lip  which  has  a whitish  centre. 
The  second  has  a larger  corolla,  with  centre  of  the  3-lohed  lip  yellow  and  white, 
and  the  2 other  lobes  widely  diverging.  — The  other  common  plants  of  the 
order  belong  to 

1.  LOBELIA  (named  after  the  herbalist  De  VObd  or  Lobel).  Tube  of  the 
calyx  and  2-eelled  pod  short.  Corolla  split  down  on  one  side,  the  5 lobes 
more  or  less  irregular  or  unequal.  Two  or  all  5 anthers  bearded  at  top. 
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* Exotic,  cultivated  for  ornament. 

L.  Erinus,  from  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  common  low  and  spreading  little 
Lobelia  of  conservatories  and  summer  gardens,  with  abundant  small  flowers 
azure-blue,  usually  white  in  the  throat,  and  narrow  toothed  upper  leaves  : (V;  or 
continued  by  cuttings. 

L.  laxidora,  from  Mexico,  cultivated  in  conservatories  under  the  name  of 
SiphocAhpymjs  nfcoLon  ; tall,  with  curved  and  large  red  and  yellow  flowers, 
hanging  on  long  slender  peduncles  from  the  axils  of  the  oblong  or  lanceolate 
toothed  leaves.  H 

* * Wild  species  of  the  country,  one  or  two  of  them  sometimes  cultivated  for  orna- 
ment ; ft.  summer  : growimj  in  wet  or  low  yrounds,  except  tuv  of  them. 

•*-  Corolla  deep  red : stems  tall  and  sim/Je. 

L.  cardin&lis,  Cardinal-Flower,  with  lance-oblong  leaves  and  erect 
raceme  of  large  and  showy  flowers,  which  are  very  rarely  rose-colored  or  even 
white.  ® % 

*—  *-  Flowers  blue  or  with  some  white  in  the  throat. 

Ii.  infl&ta,  Indian  Tobacco.  Somewhat  hairy,  9' -18'  high,  much 
branched,  with  ovate  toothed  leaves,  and  spike-like  leafy  racemes  of  small 
flowers,  the  pale  blue  corolla  only  2"  long,  aud  pod  inflated,  (£)  Common  in 
fields  : a noted  quack  medicine. 

L.  syphilitica.  Great  Blue  L.  Slightly  hairy,  l°-3°  high,  leafy,  with 
ovate-oblong  irregularly  toothed  leaves,  deu.se  leafy  raceme,  hairy  calyx,  and 
corolla  almost  1'  long.  11 

L.  pub6rula,  chiefly  S.  & W. ; minntely  soft-downy,  with  blnnter  and 
finer-toothed  leaves,  and  rather  1 -sides!  spike  of  smaller  deeper-blue  flowers.  H 

L.  spic&ta,  in  sandy  or  gravelly  damp  or  dry  soil ; smoothish,  with  long 
and  wand-like  stems  l°-3°  high,  ohovmte  lowest  leaves,  uarrow  aud  small 
upper  ones,  and  close  naked  raceme  of  very  small  flowers.  (I)  11 

li.  Kalmil,  of  wet  banks  N. ; smooth,  with  branching  stems  5'-  12'  high, 
ohovatc  root-leaves,  few  and  lanceolate  or  linear  stem -leaves,  a loose  raceme 
of  slender-pedicelled  and  small  but  handsome  bright-blue  flowers,  und  oborato 
pods.  (£  jJ. 


63.  CAMPANULACR®,  CAMPANULA  FAMILY. 

Herbs  with  milky  juice,  alternate  leaves,  and  scattered  flowers, 
with  regular  5-lobed  (blue  or  white)  corolla  and  5 stamens  borne 
on  the  summit  of  the  calyx-tube  which  is  adherent  to  the  2-5- 
celled  many-seeded  ovary  und  pod  ; style  1 ; stigmas  as  many  as 
the  cells  of  the  ovary.  Stamens  separate  in  all  our  plants  of  the 
order,  which  by  tins  and  by  the  regular  corolla  (valvate  in  the  hud) 
are  distinguished  from  the  preceding. 

1.  SPECULARIA.  Corolla  nearly  wheel-shaped.  Stigmas  3.  Pod  linear  or  nar- 

row oblong,  opening  by  a lateral  valve  or  short  cleft  into  each  cell.  Other- 
wise as  in  the  next. 

2.  CAMPANULA.  Corolla  bell-shaped,  or  of  various  shapes.  Stigma*  and  cell* 

of  the  short  pod  3-6,  each  cell  of  the  latter  opening  by  a lateral  valv  e or 
short  cleft. 

2.  PLAT Y CODON.  Corolla  very  broadly  open  from  a narrow  base,  balloon-sliaped 
iu  the  bud.  l’od  top-shaped,  6-celled,  opening  at  the  top  into  3 -6-valves. 

1.  SPECULARIA,  VENUS’S  LOOKING-GLASS.  (Old  Latin  namo 

of  EurojK*an  species  is  Speculum  Veneris.)  FI.  all  summer.  (T) 

S.  Speculum,  Garden  V.,  eult.  from  Eu.  for  ornament,  is  a low  herb, 
with  oblong  loaves,  pretty  blue  flowers  terminating  the  spreading  branches,  and 
linear  triangular  pod. 
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S.  perfoliata,  a wild  weedy  plant  in  sterile  or  sandy  ground,  with  simple 
stems  3'  - 20'  high,  furnished  throughout  with  round-heart-shaped  clasping 
leaves,  and  small  (lowers  in  their  axils,  only  tile  later  ones  expanding  a small 
blue  corolla  ; pod  oblong. 

2.  CAMPANULA,  BELLFLOWER  or  HAREBELL.  (Diminutive  of 

Indian  or  late  Latin  name  for  bell.)  El.  summer.  (Lessons,  p.  102,  tig.  207.) 

* Wild  species  of  the  country,  alt  with  3 stigmas  and  3- celled  pod. 

C.  Americana,  Tall  Wild  B.  Rich  moist  ground  especially  W.,  with 
Hem  3°  - ti°  high,  thin  lance-ovate  taper-)>ointed  serrate  leaves,  and  long  loose 
• pike  of  flowers,  the  almost  wheel-shaped  light-blue  corolla  1'  broad,  and  long 
curved  style.  ® (*) 

C.  aparinoides,  Small  Marsh  B.  Grassy  wet  places,  with  delicate 
weak  stem  8' -20'  high,  and  rough  backward  on  the  angles,  bearing  small  lanee- 
linear  leaves  and  a few  small  (lowers  on  diverging  peduncles,  the  bell-shaped 
corolla  3"  - 4"  long.  2J. 

C.  rotundifolia,  Common-  Harebell.  On  precipices  and  rocky  hanks 
X.,  with  tufted  spreading  slender  stems  5' -12'  high,  ronnd  or  heart-shaped 
root-leaves,  dying  early,  hut  narrow  mostly  linear  stem-leaves  (the  specific  name 
therefore  unfortunate),  and  a few  sleuder-peduncled  flowers,  die  bluebell-shaped 
corolla  6’'  - 8"  long.  2 1 

* * European  species  of  the  gardens : flowers  mostly  blue,  with  white  varieties. 
s — Stigmas  and  cells  of  the.  jxsl  3 : no  appendages  to  calyx.  21 

C.  Carpathica.  Smooth,  tufted,  6' -10'  high,  with  roundish  or  ovate 
pctioled  small  leaves,  slender  1-flowered  peduncles,  and  open  bell-sliaped  corolla 
about  1'  long. 

C.  rapuneuloides.  Weedy,  spreading  inveterately  by  the  root,  rather 
hairy,  the  erect  leafy  stems  l°-2°  high,  with  lowest  leaves  heart-shaped  and 
pctioled,  upper  lance-ovate  and  sessile,  nodding  flowers  in  the  axil  of  bracts 
forming  a leafy  raceme,  and  tubular-bell-shaped  corolla  1'  long. 

C.  Traeh&lium.  Roughish-hairy,  2° -3°  high,  with  more  coarsely  toothed 
and  broader  leaves  than  the  last,  and  rather  larger  bell-shaped  corolla. 

C.  persiesefdlia.  Smooth,  with  upright  stems  1°  - 2}°  high,  and  bearing 
small  lance-linear  leaves,  root-leaves  broader,  all  beset  with  minute  close  teetli ; 
the  flowers  nearly  sessile  and  erect,  rather  few  in  a sort  of  raceme,  the  open  bell- 
shaped corolla  l|'-2'  long,  sometimes  double. 

-t-  -t-  Stigmas  and  cells  if  the  /xxl  5 : calyx  with  reflered  leafy  appendages.  Ci)  (5) 

C.  Medium,  Canterbury  Bells.  Erect,  branching,  hairy,  with  coarse 
toothed  leaves,  and  oblong-bell-shaped  flowers  2' -3'  long,  often  double. 

3.  PLATYCODON.  (A  Greek-made  name,  means  broad  bellfower.)  2J. 

P.  grandiflorum.  Cult,  from  Silieria ; very  smooth,  pale  or  glaueous, 

rather  low  and  spreading,  with  lance-ovate  coarsely  toothed  leaves,  terminal 
peduncle  bearing  a showy  flower,  the  broadly  expanded  5-lobed  corolla  fully 
2'  broad,  blue  or  white,  sometimes  double,  in  summer. 

64.  ERICACEiE,  HEATH  FAMILY. 

Very  large  family,  .chiefly  of  shrubs,  difficult  to  define  as  a whole  ; 
the  leaves  are  simple  and  mostly  alternate ; the  flowers  almost  all 
regular,  and  with  as  many  or  twice  as  many  stamens  as  there  are 
petals  or  lobes  of  the  corolla  j their  anthers  2-celled,  each  cell  more 
commonly  opening  by  a pore  or  hole  at  the  end  ; ovary  mostly 
with  as  many  cells  as  there  are  lobes  to  the  corolla ; style  only  one, 
and  seeds  small. 

Kpaciiis  is  a genus  and  the  type  of  a family  or  sub-order  of 
1 lenth-like  shrubs,  of  Australia,  some  of  them  cult,  in  conservatories. 
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Epacriseg  and  the  like  differ  from  Heaths  in  their  stamens  (often 
inserted  on  the  tube  of  the  corolla)  having  one-celled  anthers.  The 
Heath  Family  comprises  the  following  subordinate  families:  — 

I.  WHORTLEBERRY  FAMILY,  known  by  having  the  tube 
of  the  calyx  adherent  to  the  ovary,  on  which  the  monopelalous 
corolla  and  the  stamens  are  therefore  mounted.  All  are  shrubs, 
with  scaly  buds.  Fruit  a berry  or  berry-like. 

1.  GAYLT’SSACIA.  Stamens  10:  anthers  with  the  cells  opening  bv  a chink  at 

the  hlunt  or  tapering  top.  Ovary  10-celled  with  one  ovule  in  each  ceil,  limn- 
ing a berry-like  fruit  containing  10  apparent  seeds,  or  properly  little  stones. 
Flowers  in  lateral  racemes;  brunchlets  and  leaves  beset  with  resinous  or 
clammy  dots  or  atoms. 

2.  VAOClJill'M.  Stamens  10  or  8:  anthers  tapering  up  into  a tube  with  a hole 

at  the  top.  Ovary  with  several  or  many  ovules  in  each  cell,  forming  a pulpy 
many -seeded  (rarely  rather  few-geeded)  berry. 

3.  ClUOl'tKNT.S.  Stamens  8:  anthers  with  short  cells  tnfnntelv  2-]iointed,  and 

opening  bv  a large  chink  down  to  the  middle.  Ovary  4-celicd,  in  fruit  a white 
many-seeded  berry. 

II.  HEATH  FAMILY  proper  ; shrubs  or  small  trees  with 
calyx  tree  from  the  ovary. 

4 l.  Heaths;  the  corolla  persisting  dry  and  sen  rums  long  after  the  flmrrrt  o/en, 
em  losing  the  ]**i;  the  evergreen  /caret  needle  -shaped  or  minute.  Lobes  if 
calyx  owl  corolla  4:  stamens  8.  .Vo  scaly  leaf -burls. 

4.  ERICA.  Corolla  of  various  shapes,  4-twthed  or  4-cleft,  longer  than  thffealyx. 

Pod  lnculicidal.  Leaves  iieedlc-shaped  or  linear  with  margins  revolntc. 

5.  CALLPXA.  Corolla  hell-shaped,  4-parted,  much  shorter  and  less  conspicuous 

than  the  4 colored  and  scarions-persisteut  sepals;  below  thc.-e  2 or  3 pairs  of 
bracts,  the  inner  one*  scale-like.  Pod  septlcidal.  Leaves  very  short  and 
small,  opposite,  crowded,  and  imbricated. 

t)  2.  Corolla  deciduous  ( not  remaining  dry  after  flowering ). 

* Monopelalous  (or  in  Mo.  16  with  tiro  of  the  petals  nearly  sejtantte). 

•e-  Fruit  berry-like,  containing  6-10  reeds  or  eery  small  stones:  calyx  dry  underneath. 

0.  ARCT06TAPHYLO8.  Corolla  nm-slraped,  5-toothed,  enclosing  the  10  sta- 
mens; tlieir  anthers  ojteuing  at  tlie  top,  and  2-aw neu  on  the  buck.  Leaves 
alternate. 

■*-  *-  Fruit  a dry  nrul  many-seeded  pod, 

**  Rut  enclosed  in  the  calyx  u-hirh  becomes  thick  and  fleshy,  so  that  the  fruit  imitates 
a berry,  but  has  a dry  pml  inside. 

7.  GALTLTHERTA.  Corolla  oblong  or  short-cylindrical,  5-toothod.  Anthers  in, 

4-awned  or  4-pointed  at  top,  opeuing  only  there.  Leaves  alternate,  broad, 
often  spicy-aromatic,  evergreen. 

**  ++  Oilyx  dry  ami  separate  from  the  pod.  * 

n.  Qrrolla  salver-tha/ied,  b-lobed ; anthers  opening  lengthwise,  not  nppendaged. 

8.  EP1G.EA.  Sepals 6,  thin  and  scale-like, ovate-lanceolate,  style  slender.  Leaves 

evergreen,  reticulated,  roundish. 

b.  Corolla  cylindrical,  urn  shaped,  orate,  or  globular,  very  rarely  bell-shatitd,  the 
orifice  5 -toothed : outliers  opening  wholly  or  mainly  at  the  top.  All  belonged  to 
AsniioMEUA  of  Linnceus,  mur  divided  as  folloics. 

8.  CASSANDRA.  Calyx  of  6 ovate  and  acute  rigid  sepals  overlapping  in  the 
bud,  and  n pair  of  similar  bractlets  at  its  base.  Corolla  almost  cylindrical. 
Anthers  with  tnhuinr  tips  to  the  cell*,  and  no  awns  on  the  back.  Pod  tlatti-h 
from  above,  when  rijwi  splitting  into  an  outer  layer  of  6 valves  and  an 
inner  cartilaginous  one  of  10  valves.  Shrub,  with  leaves  rather  scurfy. 

10.  LKl'OOTHOE.  Calyx  of  6 almost  separate  sepals  a little  overlapping  in  the 
Imd.  Corolla  ovate-. ibiong  or  almo-t  cylindrical.  Anther-  without  tubular 
tips.  Pod  tiuttish  from  above,  5-valved,  loculicidai.  Shrubs. 
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11.  ANDROMEDA.  Calyx  valvate  in  the  early  bud;  no  bractlets.  Corolla  various. 

Pod  globular  or  short-ovate,  5-valved,  looulicidal.  Shrubs. 

12.  OXYDENDRUM.  Calyx  valvate  in  the  bud;  no  bractlets.  Corolla  ovate. 

Anthers  awnloss.  Pod  conical  or  pyramidal,  5-valved,  loculicidal.  Tree. 

c.  Cbrolla  ( usually  large ) open-bell-shaped,  saucer-shaped,  funnel-farm,  rfc.,  b-lobed 
or  cleft  : anthers  short,  without  awns  or  other  appeiulages,  a/iening  only  by 
holes  at  the  top  : filaments  long  and  slender,  as  is  also  the  style:  jxjd  septicidal : 
leaves  entire. 

— No  scaly  buds  : bracts  green,  firm,  and  persistent. 

13.  KALMIA.  Corolla  broadly  open,  slightly  5-lobed,  and  with  10  pouches  in 

which  the  10  anthers  are  lodged  until  extricated  by  insects,  when  the  bent 
elastic  filaments  tiy  up  and  discharge  the  pollen.  Pod  globular.  Leaves 
evergreen.  Flowers  in  umbels  or  corymb-like  clusters. 

= — Flowers  in  umbel-like  clusters  from  large  scaly  terminal  buds , their  thin  scale- 
like bracts  or  bud-scales  falling  as  the  blossoms  are  developed.  Calyx  often 
minute  or  obsolete. 

14.  RHODODENDRON.  Corolla  bell-shaped,  funnel-form,  or  various.  Stamens 

10,  often  curved  to  the  lower  side.  Leaves  evergreen,  or  rarely  deciduous. 
Pod  mostly  oblong. 

15.  AZALEA.  .Stamens  5,  or  rarely  more,  and  leaves  deciduous:  otherwise  nearly 

as  in  Rhododendron.  And  the  characters  run  together,  so  that  Azaleas  would 
hardly  be  kept  distinct,  except  that  they  are  so  familiar  in  cultivation. 

16.  IillQDORA.  I. ike  Azalea,  but  the  corolla  strongly  irregular,  the  upper  part 

8-lobed,  the  lower  of  2 almost  or  quite  separate  petals;  and  stamens  10. 

* * Polypelalous  or  nearly  so : the  (while)  corolla  of  6 equal  petals, 

Widely  spreading,  oval  or  obovate : leaves  evergreen : flowers  in  a terminal  umbel. 

17.  LEIOPHYLLUM.  Stamens  10:  anthers  opening  lengthwise.  Pod  2 - 8-cellod. 

•Leaves  small,  smooth  both  sides,  glossy,  mostly  opposite. 

18.  LEDUM.  Stamens  5-10:  anthers  opening  by  holes  at  top.  Pod  6-celled. 

Leaves  alternate,  thinnish,  rusty-woolly  underneath.  Flowers  from  scaly 
terminal  buds,  as  in  Azalea. 

■+-  •*-  Petals  less  spreading : leaves  deciduous : flowers  in  hoar;/  racemes. 

19.  CLETHRA.  Sejials  and  obovate-oblong  petals  5.  Stamens  10:  anthers  arrow- 

shaped  and  rcrfexed  in  the  bud,  the  hole  at  the  top  of  each  coll  then  at  the 
bottom.  Style  3-cleft  at  the  apex.  Pod  3-valved,  3-c.clled,  enclosed  in  the 
calyx.  Leaves  alternate,  serrate,  feather-veined,  deciduous. 

TIL  PYROLA  FAMILY ; evergreen  herbs  or  nearly  so,  with 
calyx  free  from  the  ovary,  corolla  of  separate  petals,  anthers  turned 
outwards  in  the  bud,  soon  inverted,  when  the  holes  by  which  they 
open  are  at  top.  Seeds  innumerable,  with  a loose  cellular  coat. 

20.  PYROLA.  Flowers  in  a raceme  on  a scape  which  bears  rounded  leaves  at 

base.  Petals  roundish,  more  or  less  concave.  Stamens  10,  with  awl-shaped 
filaments.  Style  long.  Valves  of  pod  cobwebby  on  the  edges. 

21.  MONESES.  Flower  solitary,  with  orbicular  widely  spreading  (sometimes,  only 

4)  petals,  conspicuously  2-horned  anthers,  large  6-rayed  stigiun  on  a straight 
style,  and  nod  as  in  the  next  genus:  otherwise  like  Pvrola. 

22.  CHfMAl’HILA.  Flowers  several  in  a corymb  or  umbel,  witli  orbicular  widely- 

spreading  petals,  2-horned  anthers  on  filaments  enlarged  and  hairy  in  the 
middle.  Very  short  top-shaped  style  covered  by  a broad  orbicular  stigma, 
and  valves  of'  pod  smooth  ou  tlio  edges.  Stems  leafy  below : leaves  narrow, 
smooth  and  glossy. 

IY.  INDIAN  PIPE  FAMILY  ; herbs  destitute  of  green  foli- 
age, parasitic  on  roots  of  other  plants  ; commonly  represented  by 
one  common  genus,  viz. 

23.  MOXOTROPA.  Calyx  or  2 or  more  deciduous  bract-like  scides.  Corolla  of 

4 or  5 erect  spatulate  or  wedge-shaped  petals,  resembling  the  scales  ot  the 
stem.  Stamens  8 or  10:  anthers  kidney-shaped,  opening  across  the  top, 
style  stout:  stigma  depressed.  Pod  4 - 6-celled,  seeds  innumerable,  minute, 
resembling  fine  sawdust. 
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1.  GAYLUSSACIA,  HUCKLEBERRY  or  AMERICAN  WHORTLE- 
BERRY. (Named  for  the  French  chemist  Gay-Lussac.)  Flowers  white 
tinged  with  reddish,  in  late  .'‘print;  : the  edible  fruit  ripe  late  in  summer,  that 
of  the  first  species  largely  gathered  for  the  market. 

G.  resinosa,  Common  or  Black  H.  Low  or  rocky  ground,  common  ex- 
cept 8.  W-.,  1 0 - 3°  high,  clammy-resinous  when  young,  with  rigid  branches, 
oval  leaves,  short  one-sided  racemes  in  clusters,  rather  cylindrical  corolla,  and 
black  fruit  without  a bloom. 

G.  frondosa,  Bn  k-Tanole  or  DAitouiiKitr.  Low  grounds  from  New 
England  S.,  with  diverging  slender  branches,  pale  leaves  white  beneath,  blen- 
der racemes  and  pedicels,  short  corolla,  and  sweet  blue-black  fruit  with  a bloom. 

G.  dumoSH,  Dwakf  1L  Sandy  soil  near  the  coast,  rather  hairy  or  bristly, 
with  thickish  rather  shining  ohlong  leaves,  long  racemes,  leaf-like  oval  bracts 
to  the  pedicels,  bell-shaped  corolla,  and  insipid  black  fruit. 

2.  VACCINIUM,  CRANBERRY,  BLUEBERRY,  &e.  (Ancient  Latin 
name,  of  obscure  meaning.)  Berry  alible.  (Lessons,  p.  HU,  fig.  216.) 

§ 1.  Burberries,  beyond  New  England  commonly  called  Huckleberries  ; 
with  leaves  deciduous  at  least  in  the  Southern  States  ; floorers  in  spring  in 
clusters  from  scaly  buds  separate  from  ami  rather  earlier  than  the  leaves  ; 
enriMa  Many  or  short  cylindrical , 5 -toothed,  enclosing  the  10  anthers , berries 
ri/ie  in  summer,  sweet,  blue  or  Unci  with  a bloom , each  of  the  5 many-seeded 
celts  divided  into  hero. 

V.  Pennsylvanicum,  Dwarf  Early  Blueberry.  Dry  or  barely 
moist  ground-  N.  and  E. : 6'-  15'  high,  with  green  angular  branches,  mostly 
lance-oblong  leaves  bristly-serrulate  and  smooth  and  shining  both  sides,  tho 
sweet  tarries  earliest  to  ripen. 

V.  Cauudense,  Can  w>a  B.  Low  ground-  only  N.,  i-  taller,  l°-2°  high, 
the  broader  entire  leaves  and  branchlets  dowtiv. 

V.  vacdllans,  Low  l*  ale  B.  Dry  woodlands,  less  northern  : l0-.!0  high, 
with  yellowish  branches,  smooth  and  pale  or  glaucous  leaves  obovate  or  oval 
and  entire,  and  berrbs  ripening  later  than  the  first. 

V.  tenbllum,  Southern  B.  Low  grounds  from  Virginia  8. ; 1 0 — fl0  high, 
with  greenish  branches  rather  pubescent,  obovate-oblong  or  oblaticcolate  leaves 
scarcely  serrulate  and  often  pubescent,  -V  long. 

V.  corymbosuin.  Common  Swamp  B.  N.  & S.  in  wet  or  low  grounds  : 
3°  - 10°  high,  with  oval  or  ohlong  leaves,  either  smooth  or  downy,  pale  or  green, 
and  sweetish  berries  ripening  in  late  summer ; in  one  downy -leaved  variety  pure 
black  without  a bloom. 

§ 2.  Evergreen  Bi.  truer imf.s  of  the  South,  in  low  pine  barrens,  procumbent 
or  only  1°  - 2°  hitjh,  with  b-tootlud  corolla  anil  JO  stations. 

V.  myrsinites,  with  stems  6'  - 20'  high,  lanceolate  or  lanec-ohovate  leaves 
- 1'  long  and  mostly  pale  beneath,  and  black  or  blue  berries. 

V.  crassifblium,  with  procumbent  slender  stems,  thick  and  shining  oval 
or  oblong  leaves  or  less  in  length,  their  margins  revolute,  glohular-lx-U-shai>cd 
corolla,  and  black  berries. 

§ 3.  Farklebkkky  and  Deerberry  ; erect  shrubs  with  sintjle  axillary  or 
racemed  flowers  on  slender  pedicels,  in  early  summer,  o/  wn  -bell -dot perl 
corolla,  10  stamens,  anthers  with  very  slender  tubes  ami  2 awns  on  the  back, 
and  insipid  berries  ri/iening  late,  each  of  their  5 cells  divided  into  two,  and 
maturing  few  se  eds. 

V.  arbor eum,  Farklkbkrry.  Open  woods  from  Virg.  and  S.  111.  8.  : 
8°-  15°  high,  evergreen  for  8.,  with  oval  glossy  leaves,  anthers  included  in  tho 
5-toothed  white  corolla,  and  black  mealy  Kerne-. 

V.  stamilieum,  Deerberry  or '.^uaw-Hucklebkrby.  Dry  woods, 
N.  & S. : 2°  -3°  high,  rather  downy,  with  dnll  mul  pale  ovate  or  oval  leaves, 
ambers  much  longer  than  the  greenish  or  whitish  5-cleft  corolla,  ami  largo 
greenish  berries. 
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§ 4.  Cranrerry  ; creeping  or  trailing  very  slender  hardly  woody  plants,  with 
small  evergreen  leaves  whitish  beneath,  single  /lowers  in  summer,  borne  on 
slender  erect  pedicels,  pale  rose  corolla  deeply  / xirted  into  4 narrow  re/ieri  d 
divisions,  8 anthers  with  very  long  tubes  but  no  aums  on  the  back,  and  acid 
red  berry  4 -ceUeel,  ri/ie  in  autumn. 

V.  Oxyc6ccus,  Small  C.  Cold  peat-bogs  N.  & E. : a delicate  little  plant, 
flowering  at  the  end  of  the  stems,  the  ovate  acute  leaves  (only  4'  long)  with 
strongly  revolute  margins,  berry  only  half  as  large  ns  in  the  next,  often  sjtecklod 
with  white,  seldom  gathered  for  market. 

V.  maeroe&rpon,  Large  or  American  C.  Bogs  from  Virginia  N. ; 
with  stems  1°  to  3°  long,  growing  on  so  that  the  flowers  become  lateral,  ob- 
long obtuse  leaves  sometimes  long,  and  with  less  revolute  margins,  and 
berries  or  more  long ; largely  cultivated  for  the  market  E. 

3.  CHIO  GENES.  (Greek-made  name,  alluding  to  the  snow-white  berries.) 

C.  hispidula,  Creepi.no  Snowukury.  Cool  peat-bogs  and  low  mossy 
woods  N. ; with  nearly  herbaceous  slender  creeping  stems,  very  small  ovate 
pointed  evergreen  leaves,  their  lower  surface  and  the.  branchlets  beset  with  rusty 
bristles,  minute  axillary  flowers  in  late  spring,  and  white  berries  ripe  in  summer : 
these  and  the  foliage  have  the  flavor  of  Aromatic  Wintergreen. 

4.  ERICA,  HEATH.  (Ancient  Greek  name.)  All  belong  to  the  Old 
World.  The  Heaths  of  the  conservatories,  blooming  in  winter,  belong  to 
various  species  from  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Of  the  European  species  one  bears 
the  winter  well  at  the  North,  and  is  planted,  viz. 

E.  e&rnea  (in  the  form  called  E.  hkriAcea),  of  the  Alps ; a low  under- 
shrub,  with  linear  blunt  leaves  whorled  in  fours,  and  rosy  or  bright  flesh-colored 
flowers,  with  narrow  corolla  rather  longer  than  calyx,  in  early  spring. 

6.  CALLUNA,  HEATHER,  LINO.  (Name  from  Greek,  to  sweep,  brooms 
being  made  from  its  twigs  in  Europe.) 

C.  vulgkris,  Common  II.  of  North  Europe,  seldom  planted,  very  sparingly 
found  wild  in  E.  New  Englaud  and  Nova  Scotia,  &c. : fl.  summer. 

6.  ARCTOSTAPHYLOS,  BEARBERRY  (the  name  in  Greek). 

A.  Uva-Ursi,  Common  B. ; trailing  over  rocks  and  hare  hills  N.,  forming 
mats,  with  thick  smooth  and  entire  obovate  or  spatulate  evergreen  leaves,  ami 
small  scaly-bracted  nearly  white  flowers  in  a short  raceme,  in  early  spring,  fol- 
lowed by  the  red  austere  hemes.  Leaves  used  in  medicine,  astringent  and 
somewhat  mucilaginous. 

7.  GAULTHERIA,  AROMATIC  WINTERGREEN,  &c.  (Named 
for  Dr.  Gaulthier  or  Gaultier  of  Quebec,  over  130  years  ago.) 

G.  proeumbens,  Creepino  W.,  Boxbkrry,  Ciieckerberry,  &c.  ; 
common  in  evergreen  and  low  woods,  spreading  by  long  and  slender  mostly 
subterranean  runners,  sending  up  stems  3'  - 5'  high,  hearing  at  summit  a few 
obovate  or  oval  leaves  and  in  summer  one  or  two  nodding  white  flowers  in  the 
axils,  the  edible  red  “ berries  ” lasting  over  winter  : these  and  the  foliage  famil- 
iar for  their  spicy  flavor,  yielding  the  oil  of  wintergreen 

G.  Shallon,  in  the  shade  of  evergreen  woods  of  Oregon,  &c.,  and  sparingly 
planted,  a shrub  spreading  over  the  ground,  with  glossy  ovate  slightly  heart- 
shaped  leaves  about  3'  long,  and  flowers  in  racemes. 

8.  EPIG2EA.  (Name  in  Greek  means  on  the  ground,  from  the  growth.) 

E.  r6pens,  Trailing  Arbutus,  Ground  Laurel,  or,  in  New  England, 
Mayflower.  Sandy  or  some  rocky.woods,  chiefly  E.,  under  pines,  &c. ; pros- 
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tTate,  with  rusty-bristly  shoots,  somewhat  heart-shaped  leaves  slcnder-petioled, 
and  small  clusters  of  rose-colored  or  almost  white  spicy-fragrant  flowers  iti  early 
spring.  s/ 

0.  CASSANDRA,  LEATHER-LEAF.  (A  mythological  name.) 

C.  calyculata.  Wet  l«>gs  N.  and  mostly  E. ; low  much  branched  shrub, 
with  small  and  nearly  evergreen  dull  olilong  leaves  sprinkled  with  some  fit.  ■ 
scurf  or  scaly  atoms,  and  small  white  flowers  in  the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves 
forming  one-sided  leafy  racemes,  in  early  spring. 

10.  LEUCOTHOE.  (Mythological  name.)  Flowers  white,  in  naked 

scaly-bracted  racemes  or  spikes,  which  are  formed  in  summer  and  oj>eii  tie; 

next  year. 

§ 1.  Evergreens  on  moist  banks  of  streams,  with  very  smooth  and  glossy  Jin  !■/ 
and  sharply  serrate  /eaves ; the  rather  vat  kind  ike  dense  racemes  sessile  in 
their  arils  ; bractlets  at  the  base  of  the  short  pedicels  ; flowers  in  s/rri  y, 
exhaling  the  scent  of  Cltesln  utrbhmsoms- 

L.  Catesbaei,  abounds  from  Virginia  S.  along  and  near  the  mountay* . 
with  long  recurving  branches,  ovate-lanceolate  arid  very  tajier- pointed  leaves  ..'i 
conspicuous  petioles,  and  narrowish  sepals. 

L.  axillaris,  belongs  to  the  low  country  S.,  flowers  very  early,  has  broader 
less  (minted  leaves  on  very  short  petioles,  and  broad-ovate  sepals. 

§ 2.  I heiduousdeared.  with  one-sided  looser  racemes  at  the  ends  of  the  bronchi  • , 
flowering  in  late  spring  or  summer  after  the  membranaceous  Imres  me 
developed  ; bractlets  close  to  the  calyx,  acute. 

L.  racemosa.  Low  grounds  E.  & 8.;  erect,  4° -8°  high,  with  oblon 
acute  serrulate  leaves  a little  downy  beneath,  long  and  upright  racemes,  and 
4-awned  anthers. 

11.  ANDROMEDA.  (Mythological  name.)  Flowers  white,  rarely  tin:  d 

with  rose,  mostly  in  spring. 

§ 1 . Flowers  in  naked  one-sided  racemes  crowded  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  form  d 
in  summer  and  o/iening  early  the  next  spring : leaves  evergreen. 

A.  floribunda.  Along  the  Alleghanics  S.  and  planted  for  ornament  ; 
3°  - 10°  high,  very  leafy,  the  lanee-ohloug  acute  leaves  serrulate  with  very  fins* 
bristly  teeth,  nlmudanec  of  handsome  flowers,  the  ovute-urnshajtcd  corolla 
strongly  5-angled  ; anthers  2-awned  low  on  the  back. 

§ 2.  Flowers  in  umbel-like  dusters : leaves  evergreen  : stamens  2-awned. 

A.  p^Jifblia.  Cold  wet  lx>gs  N.:  6'- 18*  high,  smooth  and  glaucov- 
with  lanceolate  entire  revolute  leaves  white  beneath,  flowers  in  a simple  ten.v- 
nal  umbel,  the  corolla  almost  globular. 

A.  nitida.  Low  pine-barrens  from  North  Carolina  8. ; 2° -6°  high,  v. 
smooth,  with  3-angled  branch  lets,  ovate  or  oblong  and  entire  glossy  leav 
abundant  honey-scented  flowers  in  numerous  axillary  clusters,  aud  ova.  - 
cylindrical  corolla. 

§ 3.  1- lowers  in  umbel-like  clusters  on  wood  of  the  previous  year,  in  late  spring  or 
early  summer:  leans  mostly  deciduous,  but  often  thickish  or  coriaceous : pi-1  - 
b-angled  by  a prominent  rib  or  ridge  at  the  lines  of  o/iening. 

* Flowers  or  more  tong,  melding,  smooth,  clustered  most  It/  on  leafless  shoots  : 
stamens  2mrned.  Smooth  ornamental  shrubs,  2° -4°  high. 

A.  specibsa.  Low  barrens  8.,  barely  hardy  N.  in  cultivation ; with  o\  ,d 
or  oblong  blunt  and  serrate  leaves,  often  mealv-whitencd  ; corolla  open  bed- 
shaped. 

A.  Mariana,  STAOi.Kii-Brsit  (the  foliage  said  to  poison  lambs  and  < nlv 
Low  gvo umls  E.  & S. ; with  glossy  oval  or  oblong  entire  veiny  leaves,  and 
leaf-like  lanceolate  sepals  half  the  length  of  the  almost  cylindrical  corolla. 
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* * Flowers  very  small,  with  g lobular  and  scurfy-pubescent  corolla.  Rusty  pu- 

bescent or  scurfy  shrubs,  4°  - 10°  high. 

A.  ferruginea.  Low  sihdy  grounds  S.  with  thick  and  rigid  mostly  ever- 
green rusty  obovate  leaves,  the  margins  revolute. 

A.  ligdstrina.  Low  grounds  14.  & S. ; with  thin  and  green  obovatc-oblong 
leaves,  and  panicled  clusters  of  small  flowers. 

12.  OXYDENDRUM,  SORREL-TREE,  SOUR-WOOD.  (Both  the 
Greek-made  and  English  names  refer  to  the  sour-tasted  leaves.)  One  species. 

O.  arboreum.  Rich  woods,  Penn,  to  Ohio  and  S. ; tree  15° -40°  high, 
smooth,  with  oblong-lanceolate  pointed  serrulate  leaves  (resembling  those  of  the 
Peach),  on  slender  petioles,  and  white  flowers  in  long  one-sided  racemes  clus- 
tered in  a loose  panicle  at  the  end  of  the  branches  of  the  season,  in  early 
summer. 

13.  KALMIA,  AMERICAN  or  MOUNTAIN  LAUREL.  (Named  for 
Peter  Kahn,  pupil  of  Linnaeus,  who  travelled  in  this  country  before  the 
middle  of  the  last  century.)  Ornamental  shrubs,  scarcely  found  W. : foliage 
-Riouglit  to  poison  cattle.  FI.  spring  and  early  summer. 

K.  latifblia,  Large  Mount ain-L.,  also  Calico-bush,  Spoon-wood,  &c., 
in  Middle  States.  Common  N.  in  damp  grounds  and  along  the  mountains  S., 
where  it  forms  very  dense  thickets,  4° -10°  or  even  20°  high,  with  mostly 
alternate  lance-ovate  leaves  bright  green  both  sides  ; the  large  and  showy 
clusters  of  rose-color  or  white  or  crimson-spotted  flowers  terminal  and  clammy, 
in  early  summer. 

K.  angustifblia,  Narrow-leaved  or  Sheep  L.,  Lamkill.  Low  or 
dry  grounds ; 2° -3°  high,  with  narrow-oblong  short-petioled  leaves  opposite  or 
in  threes  and  pale  beneath,  and  corymbs  of  smaller  crimson-purple  flowers  lat- 
eral (in  late  spring),  their  pedicels  recurved  in  fruit. 

K.  glauca,  Pale  L.  Cold  bogs  N. ; l°-2°  high,  with  2-edged  branches, 
opposite  sessile  oblong  or  linear  leaves  white  beneath  and  with  revolute  margins, 
the  corymbs  of  lilac-purple  flowers  terminal,  in  spring. 

14.  RHODODENDRON,  ROSE-BAY.  (The  name  in  Greek  means 
Rose-tree  ) Very  ornamental  shrubs  or  small  trees.  Calyx  in  our  species 
small  or  minute. 

* Leaves  thick  and  evergreen,  smooth : branches  stiff"  and  erect : flowers  in  early 

simmer  from  very  large  terminal  buds : corolla  broadly  bell-sliaped. 

R.  maximum,  Great  R.  or  Wild  Laurel.  Mountain-sides,  abundant 
through  the  Alleghanies,  and  N.  sparingly  to  Maine,  and  Canada ; 6°  - 20° 
high,  with  lance-oblong  leaves  (4'- 10'  long)  narrowish  below,  clammy'  pedi- 
cels, and  pale  rose  or  nearly  white  corolla  ( 1'  broad)  greenish  in  the  throat,  on 
the  upper  side  more  or  less  spotted  with  yellow  or  reddish  : 11.  midsundher. 

R.  Catawbiense,  Catawba  R.  High  Alleghanies  from  Virginia  S.,  and 
planted ; 3°  - 6°  high,  with  oval  or  oblong  leaves  rounded  at  both  ends  and 
pale  beneath  (3' -5'  long),  usually  rusty  pedicels,  and  large  purple  corolla: 
11.  early  summer.  This,  hybridized  with  other  less  hardy  species,  especially 
with  the  next,  and  with  the  tender  R.  arboreum  of  the  Himalayas  (cult,  in 
conservatories)  gives  rise  to  most  of  the  various  Rhododendrons  of  ornamental 
grounds. 

R.  Pbntieum,  from  Pontus,  &c.,  hardy  when  planted  N.  only  as  a low 
shrub,  has  obovate-lanceolate  leaves  tapering  to  the  base,  and  a very  open  bell- 
shaped  purple  corolla,  in  late  spring. 

* * Leaves  evergreen,  but  thinnish  ; branches  slender  and  spreading  or  drooping : 

Jlower s in  early  summer. 

R.  punct&tum,  Dotted  II.  Along  the  mountains  E.  from  N.  Carolina 
S.,  and  sparingly  planted;  4° -6°  high,  with  oblong  or  lance-oblong  leaves 
acute  at  both  ends,  2' -4'  long,  and  sprinkled,  like  the  branchlets  and  outside 
of  the  rather  small  short  funnel-shaped  rose-colored  corolla,  with  rusty  dots  or 
atoms. 
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* * * Leaves  tardily  deciduous,  thickish : JJoivers  borne  on  the  naked  shoots  in 

earliest  spring : corolla  almost  wheel-slutjxd,  briyht  rose-fiurple. 

It.  Dauricum,  cult,  from  Siberia ; a low  shrub,  with  small  oblong  leaves 
( I ' — 2'  long)  sprinkled  with  minute  dots,  becoming  rusty  beneath. 

15.  AZALEA.  (Name  in  Greek  means  arid;  Dot  applicable  to  these  orna- 
mental shrubs,  which  grow  in  low,  wet,  or  shady  grounds.) 

§ 1.  Chinese  Azaleas,  with  thickish  almost  or  quite  evergreen  leaves,  rather 
leafy  calyx,  short-tubed  corolla  approaching  to  bell-shaped,  and  often  10 
stamens,  — therefore  in  strictness  rather  Rhododendrons  : 

A.  Indies,  cult,  from  China  and  Japan,  &c.,  is  however  the  Azalea  of 
florists,  flowering  in  late  winter  and  early  spring  in  conservatories,  with  red, 
purple,  pink,  white  or  variegated  showy  flowers,  green  rather  shining  leaves, 
and  shoots  beset  w ith  appressed  awl-shajieri  rusty  bristles. 

§ 2.  Thee  Azaleas  or  False  IToketscceles,  with  deciduous  haves,  slen- 
der  cylindrical  tube  to  the  corolla,  the  chiefly  5 stamens  and  the.  style  long 
and  protruded  : hardy  ornamental  shrubs. 

• Flowers  developed  later  tlutn  the  leaves,  in  summer,  very  fragrant. 

A.  visedsa,  Clammy  A.  Swamps  K.  & S. ; 4° -10°  high,  with  bristlv 
branehlets,  oblong-obovate  mostly  smooth  leaves  commonly  pale  or  whitish 
beneath,  often  glossy  above,  and  white  or  rosy-tiuged  very  clammy  flowers. 

* * Flowers  devrJoj>ed  with  or  rather  before  the  thin  and  vt  in y mostly  pubescent 

Imres,  in  lute  sjiring,  slightly  fragrant. 

A.  nudifidra,  PtRPl.K  A.  or  PlNXTXR-FLOWKU.  Swamps. chiefly  E.  & S.  ; 
.1°  -6°  high,  with  oblong  or  ohovate  leaves  ; branehlets  and  narrow  tube  of  the 
rose  or  pink-ml  corolla  rather  glandular-pubescent,  and  calyx  very  small. 

A.  calendulhcea,  Fi.amk-oolorei>  A.  In  and  near  the  Allcghanies, 
especially  S.,  ami  cult,  in  hy  brid  forms  ; has  yellow  or  flame-colored  corolla  ami 
larger  ealyx-lohes  than  the  preceding. 

A.  P6lltica,  planted  from  the  Old  World,  a native  of  the  Caucasus  ; has 
larger  (2'  or  more  broad)  golden  or  orange-yellow  flowers,  terminating  naked 
branches,  the  tnl>e  clammy-downy. 

16.  RHOTDORA.  (Name  made  from  the  Greek  word  for  Hose,  from  the 
color  of  the  flowers  and  general  likeness  to  Rhododendron.) 

R.  Canaddnsis.  Cold  wet  grounds,  front  Penn.  N.  & E. : low  shrub,  with 
handsome  rose-pink  flowers  in  spring,  somewhat  earlier  than  the  pale  rather 
hairy  leaves. 

17.  LEIOPHYLLUM,  SAND  - MYRTLE.  (Name  from  the  Greek, 
meaning  smooth  leaf ' 

L.  buxifdlium.  In  sand,  from  New  Jersey  S. ; evergreen  shrub  a few 
inches  high,  much  branched,  with  oval  or  oblong  'Myrtle-like  leaves  (from  i'  to 
near  long),  and  umtxds  of  small  white  flowers  in  late  spring. 

18.  LEDUM,  LABRADOR  TEA.  (An  old  Greek  name.)  FI.  early 
summer. 

L.  latifdliurn,  Co  MM  OK  or  Broad-leaved  L.  Low-  and  damp  or  wet 
grounds  from  Penn.  N. ; 2°  -3°  high,  with  oblong  leaves,  usually  5 stamens, 
and  oblong  pods. 

19.  CLETHRA,  W HIT E ALDER.  (Old  Greek  name  of  Alder,  front 
some  resemblance  in  the  foliage.)  El.  in  snmmer. 

C.  alnifdlia,  the  only  common  species,  in  low  grounds,  :i°  - io°  high,  with 
wedge-obovate  sharply  serrate  straight- veined  leaves,  a;id  upright  panicled 
racemes  of  fragrant  small  flowers. 
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20.  PYROLA,  VT  INTERGREEN,  SHIN-LEAF.  (Old  name,  diminu- 
tive of  Fyrus,  the  Pear-tree,  the  application  not  obvious.)  Flowers  mostly 
greenish-white,  in  summer.) 

* Flowers  nodding.,  the  petals  partly  expanding,  the  hanging  style  mom  or  less 

curved,  tipped  with  a narrow  stigma,  and  stamens  ascending. 

P.  rotundif61ia.  Damp  or  sandy  woods  ; has  thick  and  shining  round 
leaves  on  short  ]H.‘tioles,  many-flowered  raceme,  and  blunt  anthers  : a variety  in 
bogs  has  rose-purple  flowers. 

P.  elliptica.  Rich  woods  N.  ; has  thinnish  and  dull  upright  leaves  on 
rather  long  and  margined  petioles  ; the  greenish-white  flowers  nearly  as  in  the 
preceding. 

P.  chlor&ntha.  Open  woods  N. ; smaller,  the  scape  only  5' -6'  high,  with 
a few  greenish-white  flowers,  thick  but  dull  roundish  leaves  only  1'  long,  and 
anthers  short-horned. 

* * Flowers  all  turnal  to  one  side,  rather  spreading  than  nodding,  the  petals  con- 

niving, stamens  and  style  straight,  stigma  large  and  5-ray ed. 

P.  secunda.  Rich  woods  N.  & E. : slender,  3' -6'  high,  with  thin  ovate 
leaves  and  dense  spike-like  raceme. 

21.  MONESES,  ONE-FLOWERED  WINTERGREEN.  (Name,  from 
the  Greek,  refers  to  the  solitary  flower.)  Flowering  in  early  summer. 

M.  uniflora.  Cold  woods  N.  E. : with  roundish  and  serrate  veiny  leaves 
about  ¥ long,  scape  2'  - 4'  high,  and  rather  large  white  or  rose-colored  flower. 

22.  CHIMAPHILA,  PIPSISSEWA  or  PRINCES -PINE.  (Name 
from  Greek,  means  lover  of  winter,  i e.  Wintcrgreen  ) Plants  of  dry  woods, 
branched  at  base,  31  -10'  high,  with  fragrant  wax-like  mostly  flesh-colored 
flowers,  in  early  summer. 

C.  umbellatn,  Common  P.  Leaves  wedge-lanceolate,  sharply  serrate,  not 
spotted  ; flowers  4-7,  with  violet-colored  anthers. 

C.  rnacul&ta,  Spotted  P.  Lower,  3' -6'  high,  with  ovate-lanceolate 
remotely  toothed  leaves  blotched  with  white,  and  1-5  flowers. 

23.  MONOTROPA,  INDIAN  PIPE.  (Name  from  the  Greek,  refers  to 
the  flower  or  summit  of  the  stem  turned  over  to  one  side  or  hanging:  in 
fruit  it  straightens.)  FI.  summer. 

M.  uniflora,  Common  Indian  Pipe  or  Coupse-plant  ; in  rich  woods# 
smooth,  waxv-white  all  over,  3' -6’  high,  with  one  rather  largo  nodding  flower 
of  5 petals  and  10  stamens. 

M.  Hypopitys,  Pine-sap  or  False  Beech-duops  ; in  Oak  and  Pine 
woods;  rather  downy,  tawny  or  reddish,  fragrant,  4'- 12'  high,  with  several 
smallish  flowers  in  a scaly  raceme,  having  4 petals  and  8 stamens,  or  the  upper- 
most 5 petals  and  10  stamens. 

65.  AQUIFOLIACE2E,  HOLLY  FAMILY. 

Trees  or  shrubs,  with  alternate  simple  leaves,  small  mostly  po- 
lygamous or  dioecious  axillary  flowers,  having  divisions  of  the  free 
calyx,  petals  (these  almost  or  quite  distinct),  stamens  (alternate 
with  petals),  and  cells  of  the  ovary  of  the  same  number  (4-6  or 
even  9,  and  fruit  berry-like,  containing  4-6  single-seeded  little 
stones.  Solitary  ovule  hanging  from  the  top  of  each  cell.  Sessile 
stigmas  4 — 6,  or  united  into  one.  Flowers  white. 

Nkmopantiif.s  Canadensis,  sometimes  called  Mountain  Hol- 
ly, shrub  with  slender  petals  and  large  dull  red  berries,  in  cold 
woods  or  hogs  N.,  is  the  only  representative  besides  the  species  of 
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1.  ILEX,  HOLLY.  (Ancient  Latin  name,  which  however  belonged  ratlnr 

to  an  Oak  tl^jn  to  Holly.)  FI.  early  summer:  fruit  autumn. 

§ 1.  Truk  Holly,  with.  thick  and  rigid  evergreen  leaves,  red  berries,  and  jtarts 
of  theflowers  in  fours,  rarely  some  in  Jives  or  sixes. 

I.  Aquif61ium,  Euhopkan  Holly,  is  occasionally  planted,  not  quite 
hardy  N. ; tree  with  more  glossy  and  spiny  leaves,  ami  brighter  red  berries  the  t 

I.  op&ca,  American  II.  Low  grounds  from  E.  New  England  R.  ; ti  ■ 
20° -40°  high,  smooth,  with  gray  bark,  oval  leaves  wavy-margined  and  spiny- 
toothed. 

I.  Dah6on,  Dahoon  H.  Shrub  or  small  tree,  of  low  pino-liarrens  from 
Eastern  Virginia  S.,  a little  downy,  with  obovate  t>r  oblong-linear  short-] wtioli  1 
leaves  sparingly  toothed  above  the  middle  ; or,  var.  mvrtikOlia,  with  narrower 
leaves  barely  1'  long  and  mostly  entire. 

I.  Cassiue,  Yaucon  II.  Shrub  on  the  sandy  coast  8.,  with  oblong  or 
lance-ovate  eremite  leaves  only  1'  long,  and  flowers  in  sessile  clusters.  Leaves 
used  for  Yaujum  tea. 

§ 2.  PliiNOS,  &e.,  shrubs  with  deciduous  mostly  thin  leaves,  and  red  berries. 

• Parts  of  the  flower  4,  5,  rarely  6 : nutlets  striate  on  the  back. 

I.  decidua.  Wet  grounds  S.  &.  W. ; with  wedge-oblong  or  lance-ohova!  ■ 
obtusely  serrate  leaves  downy  on  the  midrib  lieneath,  when  old  glossy  above, 
and  with  acute  calyx-lobes. 

I.  ambigua.  Wet  grounds  S. : with  the  thin  oval  or  oblong  poino  d 
leaves  smooth  or  smoothtsh  and  sharply  serrate,  and  obtuse  eiliatc  calyx  lots 

I.  luollis.  Shady  grounds  along  the  Alleghanies  from  I’enn.  S. ; like  the 
last,  but  soft-downy,  and  fertile  peduncles  very  short.  e 

* * Parts  of  the  blossom  6 (or  sometimes  5-9)  in  the  fertile,  4 - 6 in  the.  shot , 
flowers : nutlets  of  the  lu  rry  smooth  mid  even. 

I.  vertioillhta,  Common  Wintkhiierry  or  Black  At  nun.  Common 
in  low  grounds  ; with  obovatu  or  wedge-lanceolate  serrate  leaves  ( IP  - 2'  lung 
acute  or  pointed  at  lx>th  ends,  the  lower  surface  often  downy,  very  snort-pcilun 
eled  flowers  inostlv  clustered,  and  very  bright  scarlet-red  berries  ripening  late  in 
autumn.  There  is  nothing  whorled  in  tile  leaves  or  flowers,  so  that  the  name 
is  rather  misleading. 

I.  lsevig&ta,  Smooth  W.  Wet  gronnds  along  the  coast  of  New  Engl  an 
to  Virginia  : has  smoother  and  narrower  minutely  serrate  leaves  glossy  above, 
long-]>cd uncled  sterile  flowers,  anil  larger  less  bright  berries  rijiening  earlier. 

§ 3.  Inkbehrt  ; shrubs  with  thickish  evergreen  leai'es  glossy  above,  often  hlurki  /.- 
dotted  beneath , fMtiis  oj'  the  floteer  6,  or  rarely  7 — 9,  and  with  Utu  i 
astringent  berries,  their  nutlets  smooth  and  even. 

I.  gl&bra.  Common  Ink berry.  Along  sandy  coast  from  Mass.  8.,  2°  -4 
high ; with  wedge-oblong  few-tootbed  near  the  apex,  flowers  several  on  the 
sterile,  solitary  on  the  fertile  peduncles. 

I.  cori&cea.  Wet  soil  from  ( 'aroiinn  R. ; 4°-8°  high,  with  larger  obovatc- 
oblong  or  oval  leaves  entire  or  with  scattered  shnrp  teeth- 


60.  EBENACE2E,  EBONY  FAMILY. 

Trees,  with  hard  wood,  no  milky  juice,  alternate  entire  leaves, 
from  2 to  4 times  as  many  stamens  as  there  are  lobes  to  t lie  corolla, 
Severn  1-cel  led  ovary,  with  a single  ovule  hanging  in  each  cell,  and 
berry  with  large  hard-coated  seeds.  Represented  only  by 

1.  DIOSPYROS,  PEBSIMMON,  DATE-PLUM.  (Ancient  Hr 
name.)  Flowers  polygamous  or  daeeious,  the  fertile  ones  single  in  axil- 
leaves,  the  sterile  smaller  and  often  clustered.  Calyx  and  corolla  each  4 - ■ 
lobed.  Stamens  alsmt  IC  in  the  sterile,  8 imperfect  ones  in  the  fertile  flom  . 
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inserted  on  the  tulie  of  the  corolla : anthers  turned  inwards.  Berry  edible 
when  very  ripe,  plum-like,  globular,  surrounded  at  base  ly  the  persistent 
tliickish  calyx.  FI.  early  summer. 

D.  Virginikna,  Common  I’.  Southern  New  England  to  Illinois  and  S. : 
tree  20° -60°  high,  with  very  hard  blackish  wood,  nearly  smooth  tliickish  ovate 
leaves,  very  short  peduncles,  4-parted  calyx,  pale  yellow  4-clcft  corolla,  4 styles 
2-lobed  at  tip,  8-celled  ovary,  and  plum-like  fruit  green  and  very  acerb,  but  yel- 
low, sweet,  and  eatable  after  frost. 


67.  SAPOTACEiE,  SAPPODILLA  FAMILY. 

Mainly  tropical  trees  or  slirubs,  with  hard  wood,  and  in  other 
respects  also  resembling  the  last  family,  but  mostly  with  milky 
juice,  perfect  flowers,  anthers  turned  outwards,  erect  ovules,  and 
bony-coated  seeds.  Represented  S.  by  a few  species  of 

1.  BTJMEIiIA.  (Ancient  name  of  a kind  of  Ash,  transferred  to  this  genus.) 
Flowers  small,  white  or  whitish,  in  clusters  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  Calyx 
5-partcd.  Corolla  5-cleft,  and  with  a pair  of  internal  appendages  between  the 
lobes,  5 good  stamens  before  them,  and  as  many  petal-like  sterile  ones  or 
scales  alternating.  Ovary  5-celled,  hairy:  style  1,  pointed.  Fruit  cherry- 
like, containing  a single  large  stony-coated  seed.  Small  trees  or  shrubs,  with 
branches  often  spiny,  and  deciduous  but  tliickish  leaves  entire.  FI.  summer: 
fruit  purple  or  blackish.  Natives  of  river-banks,  &c. 

B.  lycioides,  from  Virginia  to  Illinois  and  S.,  is  smooth,  with  obovate- 
oblong  or  lance-wedge-shaped  leaves  2' -4'  long,  and  greenish  flowers. 

B.  t6nax,  Still  more  southern,  has  smaller  leaves  brown-silky  underneath, 
and  a shorter  white  corolla. 

B.  lanugindsa,  in  dry  soil  from  S.  Illinois  S. ; has  leaves  rusty-hairy  or 
woolly  beneath,  and  white  corolla. 


68.  STYRACACEiE,  STORAX  FAMILY. 

Shrubs  or  trees,  with  alternate  simple  leaves,  perfect  flowers  with 
4 — 8 petals  more  or  less  united  at  the  base,  and  bearing  twice  as 
many  or  indefinitely  numerous  partly  monadelphous  or  polyadel- 
phous stamens,  only  one  style,  and  a 1 - 5-celled  1-5-seeded  fruit. 
Ovules  as  many  as  2 in  each  cell.  Calyx  in  ours  coherent  more  or 
less  with  the  2 - 4-celled  ovary. 

1 STYR  AX.  Flowers  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  white,  showy,  on  drooping  pe- 
duncles. Calyx  scarcely  5-toothed,  its  bnso  coherent  merely  with  the  base  of 
the  3-celIed  muny-ovuled  ovary.  Corolla  open  bell-shaped,  mostly  5-parted, 
rather  downy  outside.  Stamens  twice  as  many  as  the  lobes  of  the  corolla, 
witli  flat  filaments  monadelphous  at  base,  and  linear  anthers.  Fruit  dr}’, 
1-cnlled,  with  usually  only  one  globular  hard-coated  seed  at  its  base. 

2.  II  AT.  ESI  A.  Flowers  in  fascicles  on  hanging  pedicels  from  the  axils  of  the 
deciduous  leaves  of  the  preceding  year,  white,  showy.  Calyx  4-toothed,  the 
tube  wholly  coherent  with  the  2 - 4-celled  ovary.  Petals  4,  or  united  into  a 
bell-shaped  corolla.  Stamens  8-10:  filaments  monadelphous  at  the  base: 
anthers  linear-oblong.  Ovules  4 in  each  cell.  Fruit  large  and  dry,  2-4- 
winged,  within  bony  or  woody  and  1- 4-celled,  a single  seed  filling  each 
.slender  cell. 

8.  SYMPI.OCOS  Flowers  yellow,  in  the  axils  of  the  tliickish  leaves,  not  droop- 
ing. Calyx  5-cleft,  coherent  with  the  lower  part  of  the  3-celled  ovary. 
Petals  5,  broad,  nearly  separate.  Stamens  very  many  in  5 clusters,  one 
attached  to  the  base  of  each  petal:  filaments  very  slender:  anthers  very 
short.  Fruit  1-celled,  1-sceded,  small  and  dry. 
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1.  STYRAX,  STORAX.  (The  ancient  Greek  name.)  Leaves,  &c.  with 
some  scurf  or  starry  down.  Shrubs,  in  low  pine  woods  or  barrens,  from  Vir- 
ginia 8. : fl.  fete  spring. 

S.  grandif61ia,  has  obovate  leaves  (2' -6'  long)  white  downy  beneath,  and 
flowers  mostly  numerous  in  racemes. 

S.  pulverul6nta,  has  oval  or  obovate  leaves  less  than  2'  long,  their 
low«r  face  scurfy-downy,  and  fragrant  flowers  few  together  or  single. 

S.  Americana,  has  oblong  almost  glabrous  leaves  acute  at  both  ends,  and 
flowers  2-4  together  or  single. 

2.  HALESIA,  SNOWDROP-  or  S II . VF.  R - H F.  L L-  T R F.  E . (Named  for 
Stejthen  Halts,  early  writer  of  essays  in  vegetable  physiology.)  Tall  shrubs 
or  small  trees,  flowering  in  spring  just  as  the  leaves  npjH-ar. 

H.  tetraptera,  Foob-wixoed  II.  Along  streams  from  Virginia  and  the 
Ohio  River  8.,  planted  for  ornament  and  hardy  N. : tall,  smoothish,  with  oblong 
finely  serrate  leaves,  4-lobed  corolla,  12-16  strongly  monad  Options  stamens, 
and  4-winged  fruit. 

H.  diptera,  Two-wtNGB»  H.,  confined  to  low  country  S. ; has  coarsely 
serrate  more  downy  oval  leaves,  4 nearly  distinct  petals  (1'  long),  8-12  nearly 
distinct  stamens,  and  2-winged  fruit. 

3.  SYMPLOCOS.  (A  Greek  name,  means  growing  together.)  FI.  spring. 
S.  tiuctona,  Sweet-Leaf.  Hokse-Scgae.  Shmh  or  small  tree,  in  rich 

ground  8.,  with  coriaceous  oblong  nearly  entire  almost  evergreen  leaves,  pale 
beneath,  and  small  odorous  flowers  in  close  sessile  bractod  clusters.  Leaves 
sweet-tasted,  greedily  eaten  by  cuttle. 

69.  PLANTAGINACEjE,  PLANTAIN  FAMILY. 

Consists  almost  entirely  of  the  very  familiar  weedy  genus 

1.  PLANTAGO,  PLANTAIN,  RIBGRASS.  (The  old  Latin  name.) 
Flowers  in  a spike,  on  a naked  scape,  small,  whitish.  Sepals  4 (or  rarely  3 
from  two  of  them  growing  together),  imbricated,  persistent.  Corolla  short 
salver-form,  thin  and  membranaceous,  usually  becoming  .-curious  and  drv,  or 
withering  on  the  pod  ; lobes  4.  Stamens  4 (or  rarely  2)  borne  on  the  tube  of 
the  corolla : filaments  usually  lengthening  suddenly  at  flowering  time  and 
hanging  (as  in  Grasses),  bearing  the  2-eelle<l  anthers.  Stvie  ami  long  hairy 
stigma  single  and  thread-like.  Ovurv  2-celled.  Pod  2-cel  fed,  a parts,  the  top 
falling  off  as  a lid,  and  the  partition  then  falling  out  along  with  the  2 or  more 
seeds.  Leaves  parallel-ribbed,  all  from  the  ground.  The  following  are  the 
common  species  : fl.  summer. 

§ 1.  Flowers  all  alike  and  perfect,  in  mrh  the  style  jtrotruded  a day  or  two  before 
the  anthers  open  or  are  him//  oat : lobes  of  corolla  remaining  wide  open. 

P.  m&jor,  Common  Plantain,  iti  yards.  &c.  Usually  smooth  or  smooth- 
ish, with  ovate  or  oval  5-7-ribbed  leaves,  a slender  spike,  and  7 - 16-secded 
p*xi.  n 

P.  lanceolate,  Ribgkass,  Ripfleorass,  or  English  Plantain.  Nat. 
from  Eu.  in  fields : rather  hairy,  with  lanceolate  or  lance-oblong  3 - 5-ribbed 
leaves,  a grooved-angled  scape,  thick  and  close  spike,  two  of  the  sepals  mostly 
united  into  one,  and  2-seeded  pod.  21 

P.  maritima,  Seaside  1j.  Salt-marshes  N.  E. ; smooth,  with  linear  thick 
ami  fleshy  sometimes  almost  terete  leaves,  showing  no  ribs,  slender  spike,  and 
2 - 4-seeded  pod.  (5 ) 21 

§ 2.  Flmrers  almost  dioecious,  or  of  2 sorts,  one.  with  4 long  stamens  and  open 
corolla,  the  other  with  minute  short  stamens,  and  corolla  closing  permanently 
over  the  )tod. 

P.  Virglnica.  Sandy  grounds  mostly  S. : small,  pubescent,  with  obovate 
or  lance -spntulate  3 - 5-ribbed  leaves,  a small  spike,  and  2-seeded  |>od. 
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70.  PLUMBAGINACEiH,  LEAD  WORT  FAMILY. 

Known  by  the  flowers  with  parts  live  throughout,  viz.  5-lobed 
plaited  calyx,  5 stamens  opposite  as  many  petals  or  lobes  of  the 
corolla  and  almost  separate  from  them,  5 styles  or  5 stigmas,  and 
the  free  ovary  1-celled,  containing  a single  ovule  hanging  on  a 
slender  stalk  which  rises  from  its  base ; the  fruit  a small  utricle. 

§ 1.  Low  hardu  herbs,  with  leaves  all  from  the  root,  and  flowers  on  scapes,  having 
a funnel-shaped  scarious  calyx,  nearly  or  guile  separate  petals  tape  nay  at  base, 
and  5 almost  05  quite  separate  styles . 

1.  AR Mint  I A.  Tufted  plants  with  evergreen  very  nnrrow  and  entire  leaves, 

simple  scapes  bearing  a head  of  rose-colored’ flowers,  and  styles  pluinose- 
hairv  towards  the  base. 

2.  STATtCE.  Broadish-leaved  herbs,  with  scapes  branching  into  a panicle, 

bearing  3-bracted  flowers  or  clusters:  styles  smooth. 

§ 2.  Plants  of  warm  regions,  with  branchiae/  mostly  woody  stems  bearing  alternate 
entire  leaves,  aiul  bracled  spikes  of  handsome  flowers,  having  a ttdiular  calyx 
and  corolla,  ana  one  style  bearing  5 stigmas. 

3.  PLUMBAGO.  Calyx  5-toothed  at  the  apex,  glandular  along  the  6 ribs  or 

angles.  Corolla  salver-form,  with  long  tube. 

1.  ARMERIA,  THRIFT.  (Old  Celtic  name  latinized.)  FI.  summer.  11 
A.  vulgkris  (also  called  A.  MAitf  rnt  v),  Common  Thbift,  wild  on  shores 

of  Europe,  &c.,  cult,  in  gardens  for  edgings,  &c.,  with  short  spreading  leaves 
and  scape  3'  - 6'  high. 

2.  STATICE.  (Ancient  Greek,  meaning  astringent,  the  roots  used  as  such 
in  popular  medicine.)  A few  species  of  the  Old  World  arc  cult,  in  choice 
gardens,  but  not  commonly.  2/ 

S.  Limbnium,  Sea-Lavender  or  Marsh-Rosemary.  Along  the  coast 
in  salt-marshes  : with  oblong  or  spatulate  thick  and  pale  leaves  on  slender 
petioles,  scapes  l°-2°  high,  bearing  lavender-colored  flowers  all  summer. 

3.  PLUMBAGO,  LEADWORT  (which  the  Latin  name  denotes).  The 
following  are  cult,  in  conservatories,  or  turned  out  to  flower  all  summer. 

P.  Capbnsis,  Cape  L.,  with  somewhat  climbing  angled  stems,  oblong 
spatulate  leaves,  and  largo  pale  or  lead-blue  corolla,  the  tube  long. 

P.  coecinea.  Red-flowered  L.,  of  the  East  Indies,  is  more  tender,  with 
deep  red  flowers. 

P.  Zeylanica,  White-flowered  L.,  of  the  East  Indies,  with  smaller 
white  flowers. 

71.  PRIMULACEiE,  PRIMROSE  FAMILY. 

Herbs  with  regular  perfect  flowers,  the  stamens  borne  on  the 
corolla,  and  as  many  as  its  divisions  and  opposite  them,  one  style 
and  stigma,  and  many  or  sometimes  few'  ovules  on  a free  central  pla- 
centa of  the  one-celled  ovary,  in  fruit  a pod. 

§ 1.  With  leaves  all  from  the  root  and  simple,  the  firwers  on  a scape, 

* From  a fibrous-rooted  crown  or  root-slock. 

1.  rRIMULA.  Calyx  5-toothed  or  6-cleft,  often  nngled.  Corolla  salver-shaped 

or  funnel-shaped  with  6 spreading  lobes;  the  stamens  included  In  its  tube. 
Pod  opening  by  valves  or  teeth  at  the  top.  Flowers  in  an  umbel,  which  is 
sessile  in  one  species,  but  usually  raised  011  a scape.  . 

2.  DODKCATIIEON.  Cnlvx  6-partert,  reflexed.  Corolla  5-parted;  the  divisions 

lanceolate,  strongly  retlexed.  Stamens  conniving  in  a long  slender  cone,  the 
linear  antners  vory  much  longer  than  the  short  partly  mouauelphouB  fila- 
meats.  Pod  splitting  into  5 veuves. > Flowers  in  an  umbel. 
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* » From  a depressed  or  biscuit-shaped  fleshy  com. 

8.  CYCLAMEN.  Flower  resembling  that  of  Dodecatlieon,  but  only  one  on  a 
scape  or  stalk.  Anthers  sessile,  pointed. 

§ 2.  With  leafy  stems,  the  leaves  simple  ami  chiefly  entire, 

• In  one  whorl  at  the  summit  of  the  slender  stem : parts  if  the  flower  7. 

4.  TRIENTALIS.  Calyx  and  corolla  wheel-shaped,  of  mostly  7 divisions  united 
only  at  base,  those  of  the  former  linear-lanceolate,  of  the  latter  oblong,  of 
both  pointed.  Filaments  united  in  a ring  at  base:  anthers  oblong,  curving 
when  old.  Flowers  white. 

* * In  pairs  or  whorls  along  the  stems : parts  of  the  flower  mostly  5. 

6.  I.YS1M  Al'HIA.  Corolla  yellow,  wheel— ha)>ed,  6-parted  (i»r  rarely  of  6,  6,  or 
even  7 nearly  or  quite  separate  narrow  petals).  Filaments  beardless,  often 
monadelphous  at  base,  rod  splitting  into  valves. 

6.  AN  AC  ALLIS.  Corolla  red,  blue,  or  white,  wheel-shaped,  the  6 divisions  broad. 

Filaments  bearded.  Pod  (a  pvxis)  open  by  a transverse  division,  the  top 
falling  oil’  as  a lid,  many-seeded. 

« * • Alternate  leaves  along  the  branching  stents  : base  of  calyx  and  ovary  coherent. 

7.  SAMOLl'S.  Calyx  6-cleft.  Corolla  bell-shaped,  6-cleft,  with  a little  body 

like  a sterile  filament  in  the  clefts.  Stamen-  included.  Pod  many -seeded, 
splitting  into  5 valves.  Flowers  small,  white,  in  racemes. 

§ 3.  With  hollow  inflated  leafy  stems  ; the  Uaees  whorled  or  scattered,  the  lower  ones 
pinnalely  parted : parts  of  the  flower  6. 

8.  HOTTONI  A.  Calyx  6-parted.  Corolla  siiort  salver-shaped:  stamens  included. 

Pod  opening  by  6 clefts  down  the  side,  many-seeded.  Flowers  small,  in 
whorls  along  the  upper  part  of  the  stem  and  branches. 

1.  PRIMULA,  PRIMROSE,  COWSLIP,  &c.  (Name  from  primus, 
spring,  from  the  flowering-time  of  true  Primrose.)  2J.  Two  small  sjtcoies 
are  searce  along  our  northern  landers  (see  Manual)  : the  following  are  the 
common  ones  cult,  for  ornament. 

* Tender  houxe-jdant,  with  inflated  roniral  calyx,  anil  round-heartshajied  7 - 9- 

lobed  leaves. 

P.  Sindnsis,  Chinese  Primrose,  a downy  plant,  with  often  proliferous 
umbels  of  large  and  showy  (towers,  purple,  rose,  or  white,  sometimes  double, 
in  one  variety  cut-fringed. 

* * Hardy  or  nearly  so,  from  F.u  , tenth  large  tabular  or  oblong -bell -shapal  angled 

calyx,  and  wrinkled-veiny  oblong  or  spatulate  Inters  ta/tering  into  short  wing- 
margin, tl  petioles:  flowers  naturally  yellow,  in  spring. 

P.  grnndiflora  (or  ao.vCi.is),  Tree  Primrose,  has  leaves  somewhat 
hairy  beneath,  and  the  large  flowers  rising  on  slender  pedicels  from  their  axils, 
tk  pru]K:r  scapes  not  developed  ; corolla  flat,  sulphur-yellow. 

P.  officinalis  (or  vims),  English  Cowslip;  somewhat  pubescent  with 
minute  pale  down,  scapes  bearing  the  umbels  alove  the  leaves,  mucli  smaller 
flowers  of  deeper  color,  and  the  limb  of  corolla  rather  concave  or  cup-like,  the 
throat  conmnmly  orange.  The  sorts  of  Polyanthus  arc  cultivated  varieties, 
with  flowers  enlarged,  of  various  colors,  or  partycolored,  often  more  or  less 
double. 

* * * Scarcely  hardy  N.,  with  Ml-shnped  calyx  tnnch  shorter  than  the:  fimnel- 

shaped  corolla,  and  smooth  and  thick  obovate  leaves,  mostly  covered  with 
some  flue  mealiness. 

P.  Auricula,  Aimer  la,  of  Southern  Europe ; low,  with  sessile  leaves, 
anil  scape  bearing  a few  fragrant  flowers,  these  pale  yellow,  with  varieties  white, 
purple,  or  of  various  hues,  sometimes  full  double. 

2.  DODECATHEON.  (Fanciful  name,  from  Greek  for  t, reive  gods.)  21 
D.  Me&ditt,  called  Shooting-Star  at  the  West,  or  sometimes  America* 

Cowslip  : in  rich  open  woods  from  Penn.  S.  and  especially  W.,  and  cull,  for 
ornament ; -nmoth,  witli  a duster  of  oblong  or  s|>alulatc  leaves  around  the  ha  e 
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of  a simple  scape,  6'  - 2°  high,  which  has  an  umbel  of  several  or  many  hand- 
some rose-purple  or  often  white  flowers  nodding  on  the  slender  pedicels,’  becom- 
ing erect  in  fruit : fl.  late  spring. 


3.  CYCLAMEN.  (Classical  name  for  the  wild  plant  of  Europe  called 

Sowhuead.)  Cult,  in  this  country  as  house-plants  for  winter-flowering. 

Flowers  rose-colored,  pink,  or  white,  nodding  on  the  apex  of  the  stalk,  the 

reflexed  lobes  turned  upwards.  2/ 

C.  Europfeum,  Common  C.  Corm  l'-2'  in  diameter,  sending  up  heart- 
shaped  thick  sometimes  angled  leaves,  often  marked  with  white  above  and 
crimson-purple  or  violet  beneath,  on  slender  petioles,  and  flowers  with  open 
throat  and  oval  or  oblong  divisions,  the  flower-stalks  coiled  up  after  flowering 
so  as  to  bring  the  pod  to  the  ground  to  ripen. 

C.  Persicum,  Persian  C.,  is  more  tender,  with  longer  and  lanceolate 
divisions  and  less  open  throat  to  the  corolla,  the  flower-stalks  not  coiling  after 
blossoming. 

4.  TRIENTALIS,  C HICK  WE  ED-W  INTERGREEN.  (From  Latin 

for  the  third  part  of  a foot,  the  usual  height  of  the  European  species.)  2/ 

T.  Americ&na,  American  C.  or  Star-flower.  In  open  low  woods, 

especially  N. : a pretty  plan t,  the  stem  bearing  a few  scales  below,  and  at  top 
a whorl  of  long-lanceolate  leaves  tapering  to  both  ends,  also  2 or  3 slendcr- 
stalked  delicate  flowers  with  taper-pointed  petals,  in  spring. 

5.  LYSIMACHIA,  LOOSESTRIFE  (which  the  name  means  in  Greek). 

Fl.  summer.  2/ 

§ 1.  Wild  species  of  the  country,  in  low  or  wet  grounds : corolla  yellow. 

L.  thyrsiflora.  Wet  swamps  If. : smooth,  with  simple  stem  leafless  at 
base,  above  with  lanceolate  sessile  leaves,  in  the  axils  of  one  or  two  of  them 
a short-peduncled  oblong  spike  or  cluster  of  small  flowers,  having  slender  fila- 
ments and  lance-linear  mostly  separate  purplish-dotted  petals,  and  as  many  little 
teeth  between  them. 

L.  Stricta.  Common  N.  & S. : smooth,  very  leafy,  branching,  with  mostly 
opposite  lanceolute  sessile  dark-dotted  leaves  tapering  to  each  end,  flowers  on 
slender  pedicels  in  a terminal  long  raceme  leafy  at  base,  unequal  filaments  mo- 
nadelphous,  and  lance-oblong  lobes  of  corolla  blackish-streaked. 

L.  quadrifblia.  Sandy  moist  ground  : rather  hairy,  with  ovate-lanceolate 
sessile  leaves  4 (or  3-6)  in  a whorl,  slender  peduncles  in  the  axils  of  the  upper 
ones,  and  ovate-oblong  lobes  of  corolla  dark-streaked. 

L.  cilikta.  Low  thickets  ; with  erect  stems  2°  - 3°  high,  opposite  dotless 
leaves  lance-ovate  with  rounded  or  heart-shaped  ciliate  base  and  on  fringed 
petioles,  flowers  nodding  on  slender  peduncles  from  the  upper  axils,  light  yellow 
corolla  not  streaked  nor  dotted,  the  lobes  round-ovate  and  wavy-margined  or 
denticulate,  little  longer  than  the  sepals. 

L.  radieans,  from  Virginia  S.  W.,  resembles  the  foregoing,  but  stems  or 
branches  reclined  and  rooting,  and  leaves  and  flowers  smaller  bv  half. 

L.  lanceolkta,  commonest  W.  & S.,  is  similar,  but  with  oblong  or  linear 
leaves  mostly  narrowed  into  short  and  margined  petioles. 

L.  iongifblia,  from  Western  New  York  W„  has  similar  but  deeper  yellow 
flowers,  and  sessile  linear  blunt  stem-leaves  of  thicker  texture. 

§ 2.  European  species  in  cultivated  grounds,  fi-c. 

L.  vulg&ris,  Common  L.  of  Europe:  a rather  stout  downy  plant,  2° -3° 
high,  with  oblong  or  lance-ovate  leaves  3 or  4 in  a whorl,  flowers  in  panicles, 
and  monadelphous  filaments. 

L.  nummulkria,  Moneywort  : trailing  and  creeping  in  damp  garden- 
grounds,  or  running  wild  sometimes  ; smooth,  with  opposite  small  round 
leaves,  and  solitary  flowers  in  their  axils  on  short  peduncles.  (Lessons,  p.  77, 
fig.  155  ) 
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8.  ANAGALLIS,  PIMPERNEL.  (OM  Greek  name,  moaning  delightful.) 
Low  herbs  of  the  Old  World,  flowering  all  summer. 

A.  arvfinsis,  Common  P.  or  Poor-Man's  Weather-glass,  the  small 
(red,  purple,  or  white)  flowers  said  to  dose  at  the  approach  of  rain  ; in  gardens 
and  running  wild  in  sandy  fields;  spreading  on  the  ground,  with  pale  ovate 
leaves  shorter  titan  the  peduncles,  and  rounded  petals  fringed  with  minute 
glandular  teeth.  Q) 

A.  cserulea,  Blue  P.,  of  the  gardens,  a tender  mostly  larger  form  of  the 
preceding,  with  larger  blue  flowers,  (t) 

7.  SAMOLUS,  WATER-PIMPERNEL,  BROOKWEED.  (Old  name, 
of  unknown  meaning.)  FI.  late  summer,  (ij  2J. 

S.  Valorandi,  var.  Americhnus.  Along  rills  and  wet  places  ; spread- 
ing,  6'  - Id'  high,  with  ohovate  leaves,  and  very  small  flowers  on  slender  pedi- 
cels, which  bear  a bractlet  at  the  middle,  hut  no  bract  at  base. 

8.  HOTTONIA,  WATER  VIOLET  or  FEATIIERFOIL.  (Named 
for  a /Vo/'.  UoUvn  of  Holland.)  FI.  summer.  21 

H.  inflata.  A singular  plant  in  pools  and  ditches,  smooth,  with  stems  and 
branches  much  inflated  except  at  the  joints,  bearing  finely  cut  pectinate  leaves  ; 
flowers  white. 


72.  LENTIBULACEiE,  BLADDERWOIiT  FAMILY. 

Aquatic  or  marsh  herbs,  with  (he  ovary  and  pod  as  in  Primrose 
Family,  but  with  irregular  bilabiate  flowers  bearing  a spur  or  sac 
underneath,  and  only  2 stamens:  — represented  by  the  two  follow- 
ing genera. 

1.  UTRICTLABTA.  Calyx  parted  into  2 nearly  entire  lips.  Corolla  deeply  2- 

lipped,  the  lower  lip  bearing  above  a prominent  palate  closing  the  throat,  and 
below  a huge  spur.  Anthers  2.  converging  in  the  throat  of  corolla.  Stigma 
2-lipped.  Leaves  finely  cut.  mostly  into  threads  or  fibres,  many  bearing 
little  air-bladders;  some  are  leafless. 

2.  PINliLICULA.  Upper  lip  of  calyx  9-cleft,  lower  2-cleft.  I.ips  of  corolla 

distinctly  lohed,  the  Iiairv  or  spotted  palate  smaller,  so  that  the  throat  is 
open.  Otherwise  as  in  I'tricularia.  Leaves  all  in  a tuft  at  huse  of  the 
I -flowered  scapes,  board  and  entire,  soft  and  teuder. 

L UTRICULARIA,  BLADPKRWORT.  (Utrintl i«.  a little  bladder.) 
FI.  all  summer.  The  following  are  the  commonest  sjiecies. 

* Floating,  branching,  bladder-bearing : corolln  violet-purple. 

U.  purphrea.  Only  E.  & S.,  with  2-4  flowers  on  the  peduncle,  and  a 
rather  short  spur  oppressed  to  the  3-lohed  lower  lip  of  corolla. 

* * Floating,  branching,  Uadtlcr-bearing  : corolla  yellow. 

U.  inflftta.  Only  E.  & 8. : swimming  free,  the  petioles  of  the  whorl  of 
leaves  around  base  of  the  5 - 10-flowered  scape  inflated  into  oblong  bladders, 
besides  little  bladders  on  the  thread-like  divisions  of  the  leaves. 

U.  VUlgftris,  Large  B.  Common  in  still  or  slow  water  ; the  stems  l°-3° 
long  and  very  bladder-bearing  on  the  thread-like  many-parted  leaves ; flowers 
5-  10  in  raceme,  large,  with  spur  rather  shorter  than  lower  lip. 

U.  intermedia.  Chiefly  N.  in  shallow  water,  with  stems  3'  -6'  long, 
bearing  rather  rigid  leaves  with  linear-uwl-shaped  divisions,  and  no  bladders, 
these  being  on  separate  leafless  branches,  the  slender  raceme  few-flowered  ; 
spur  nearly  equalling  the  very  broad  lower  lip. 

U.  gibba.  Chiefly  Middle  States:  small,  with  short  branches  bearing 
sparse  thread-like  leaves  and  some  bladders,  ! - 2-flowered  peduncles  only  l' -3' 
high,  and  blunt  conical  spur  shorter  than  lower  lip. 
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U.  bifldra.  Chiefly  S. : stems  4'  - 6'  long,  bearing  rootlet-like  leaves  and 
many  bladders,  1 - .'i-f lowered  peduncles  2'  - 4'  high,  and  awl-shaped  spur  as 
long  as  lower  lip. 

* * * * § * Simple  mid  erect  naked  scape.-like  stem  rooting  in  wel  soil,  witft  minute  and 

fugacious  grass-like  leaves  seldom  seen : commonly  no  bladders  : Jlowers 
yellow. 

U.  subulhta,  from  N.  Jersey  S.  in  wet  sand ; very  slender,  3'  - 5'  high, 
with  several  very  small  slendcr-pedicelled  flowers. 

U.  cornuta.  In  bogs  N.  & S. ; 6'-  15'  high,  bearing  2-4  large  flowers 
crowded  together  on  short  pedicels,  or  S.  with  4-12  more  scattered  and  smaller 
flowers. 

2.  PINGTJICULA,  BUTTEJ?  WORT.  (Name  from  Latin,  pinguis,  fat. 
both  names  from  the  fatty  or  grcasy-looking  leaves,  which  in  ours  are  more 
or  less  elninmy-pul>e scent.) 

* Corolla  violet-purple  ; the  upper  lip  2-lobed,  lower  3-lobed. 

P.  vulgaris,  is  senree  on  wet  rocks  along  our  northern  borders  ; scape  2' 
high  ; upper  lip  of  corolla  short ; spur  straightish  and  slender  : fl.  summer. 

P.  pumila,  in  moist  sand  from  Georgia  S.  & W.,  has  rather  large  flower 
on  scape  2'  -ti'  high,  with  blunt  sac-like  spur : fl.  spring. 

P.  el&tior,  borders  of  ponds  from  N.  Carolina  S.,  has  scapes  near  1°  high, 
and  large  corolla  (1'  wide)  with  blunt  spur  : 11.  summer. 

* * Corolla  yellow,  more  bcll-sha/ied,  less  distinctly  2-lipped,  the  5 lobes  often  deft. 
P.  lfitea.  Wet  pine  barrens  S.  ; whole  plant  yellowish,  with  nodding 

flower  (!'  or  more  wide)  on  scape  6' -12'  high,  in  spring. 


73.  BIGNONIACEiH,  BIGNONIA  FAMILY. 

Woody  plants,  or  a few  herbs,  with  more  or  less  bilabiate  flowers, 
diandrous  or  didynamous  stamens  (often  with  rudiments  of  the 
wanting  ones),  2-lipped  stigma,  free  variously  1 - 4-celled  ovary, 
and  fruit,  usually  a pod,  containing  many  large  mostly  flat  and 
winged  seeds,  filled  with  the  large  embryo : no  albumen. 

I.  BIGNONIA  FAMILY  ruoPER  ; almost  all  woody  plants, 
with  opposite  leaves,  1-2-celled  pods,  and  fiat  winged  seeds.  (Les- 
sons, p.  135,  fig.  316.) 

§ 1.  Climbers,  with  compound  leaves  and  4 fertile  stamens  in  two  pairs. 

* Barely  woody  or  herbaceous : ovary  and  jiod  one-celled  with  2 parietal  placenta. 

1.  ECCRKMOCAKPUS.  Calyx  6-cleft,  short.  Corolla  tubular,  with  6 short  and 

round  recurved  lobes.  Pod  short.  Seeds  winged  all  round. 

* * Woody-stemmed : ovary  and  pod  2 -celled,  but  the  placenta  parietal : valres  of  jxnl 
falling  away  from  the  partition  : seeds  with  a broad  thin  icing. 

2.  BIGNONIA.  Calyx  nearly  truncate.  Corolla  tubular  bell-shaped,  5-lobcd. 

Pod  flattened  parallel  with  the  valves  and  partition.  Climbing  by  leaf- 
tendrils. 

8.  TECOMA.  Calyx  6-toothed.  Corolla  funnel-shaped,  tubular,  or  bell-shaped, 
6-lobed.  Pod  flatfish  or  flattened  contrary  to  the  partition,  the  edges  of 
which  separate  from  tho  middle  of  the  valves.  Leaves  in  ours  odd-pinnate. 
The  hardy  species  climb  by  rootlets. 

§ 2.  Trees,  with  simple  leaves  and  2 or  rarely  4 fertile  stamens. 

i.  CATALPA.  Calvx  deeply  2-lipped.  Corolla  inflated  bell-shaped,  the  6-lobed 
border  more  or  less  2-lipped  and  wavy.  Pod  very  long  and  slender,  hanging; 
the  partition  contrary  to  tho  valves”.  Narrow  wings  of  the  seed  lacerate- 
fringod.  (For  corolla” and  stamens,  see  Lessons,  p.  85,  fig.  186.) 
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II.  SESAMUM  FAMILY,  <Sc<\  ; herbs,  with  simple  leaves, 
some  of  the  upper  ones  alternate,  and  4-eel  led  ovary  and  fruit 
(but  the  stigma  of  only  2 lips  or  lobes),  containing  Hat  but  thick- 
coated  wingless  seeds. 

6.  SESAMUM.  Calyx  5-parted,  short.  Corolla  tubular  bell-shaped,  5-lobed ; tliu 
2 lobes  of  the  upper  liji  shorter  than  the  others.  Stamens  I.  Fruit  an 
oblong  obtusely  4-sided  pod,  2-valved.  Flowers  solitary  in  the  axils  of  the 
leaves,  almost  sessile. 

6.  MAI1TYN1A.  Calyx  5-toothed,  often  cleft  down  one  side.  Flowers  large,  in 
terminal  corymb  or  raceme. 

1.  ECCREMOCARPUS.  (Name,  from  the  Greek,  means  hanging  fruit.) 

E.  SC&ber,  or  C.u.Ampei.is  scabkr,  from  Chill,  cult,  in  gardens  and  con- 
servatories ; tender,  climbs  by  branched  tendrils  at  the  end  of  the  twits-  fftnnatc 
leaves  ; leaflets  roughish  or  Mnoothish,  thin,  ovate  or  heart-shaped  ; flowers  in 
loose  drooping  racemes ; corolla  inllated-diihshufied  and  gibbous,  orange-red, 
aliout  l'  long. 

2.  BIGNONIA.  (Named  for  the  French  .IWtC  liitjnon. ) Our  only  true 
native  Biononi.v  is 

B.  capreolata.  Climbing  trees  from  S.  Virg.  to  III.  and  S. ; smooth, 
the  leaves  evergreen  at  the  south,  with  a short  petiole  and  often  what  seems 
like  a pair  of  stipules  in  the  axil,  a single  pair  of  lance-oblong  leaflets  heart- 
shaped  ut  base,  and  a branched  tendril  between  them  : flowers  several  in  tlio 
axils,  tile  corolla  a'  long,  orange-red  outside,  yellow  within,  in  spring. 

3.  TECOMA,  TR CMP ET-FLO WE II.  (Mexican  name  abridged.) 

Formerly  under  Biusosu,  which  name  the  species  still  bear  in  cultivation. 
FI.  late  summer. 

T.  radicans,  VVn.»  T.  or  Tbi'mpet-Chkkpkr.  Wild  from  Penn,  and 
III.  S.,  planted  farther  N. ; climbing  freelv  by  rootlets;  leaves  of  5 - 1 1 ovate  or 
lance-ovate  taper-pointed  ami  toothed  leaflets  ; flowers  eorynibed  ; orange-yellow 
and  scarlet  corolla  fttAntd -shaped. 

T.  grandiflbra,  Gbkat-fi.owmkd  T.  (’ult.  from  Japan  and  China, 
not  ipute  hardy  N\,  climbing  little,  with  narrower  leaflets,  ami  5-cleft  calyx 
nearly  equalling  the  tube  of  the  corolla,  which  is  beli-shajiod,  3'  long  and 
broad,  much  wider  than  in  the  foregoing. 

T.  Caponsis,  Cape  T.  of  conservatories,  has  smaller  and  rounder  leaflets, 
nnkcd-peduncJcd  cluster  of  flowers,  long-tubular  and  curving  orange-colored 
corolla  2'  long,  and  stamens  protruded. 

T.  jasminoides.  A fine  greenhouse  species,  from  Australia,  twining, 
very  smooth,  with  lance-ovate  cutire  bright  green  leaflets,  aud  white  corolla 
pink-purple  in  the  throat. 

4.  CATALPA,  or  INDIAN  BEAN.  (Alioriginal  name;  the  popular 
name  alludes  to  the  shape,  of  the  pods.) 

C.  bignonioldes,  Common-  Catalpa.  Tree  wild  S.  W.,  and  widely 
plauted ; with  large  heart-shaped  pointed  leaves  downy  beneath,  open  panicles 
(in  sninmer)  of  white  flowers  ( 1'  long)  variegated  and  dotted  within  with  some 
yellow  and  purple,  and  pods  1°  long. 

C.  Kujmpferi,  of  Japan,  beginning  to  be  planted,  lias  smooth  leaves, 
many  of  them  3-lobed  or  angled,  anil  flowers  oue  half  smaller. 

5.  SESAMUM,  SESAME.  (The  Greek  name,  from  the  Arabic.)  (i) 

S.  Indieum,  from  India  and  Egypt,  somewhat  cult,  or  running  wild  in 
waste  places  far  S. ; rather  pubescent,  with  oblong  or  lanccuintc  leaves,  the 
lower  often  3-lol>ed  or  parted,  pale  rose  or  white  corolla  1'  long,  and  sweet 
oily  seeds,  used  in  the  East  for  food,  oil,  <ic. 
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6.  MARTYNIA,  UNICORN-PLANT.  (Named  by  Linnaeus  for  Prof. 
Marti/ n. ) Clammy-pubescent  and  heavy-scented  rank  herbs,  with  kmg- 

petioled  rounded  and  obliquely  heart-shaped  xvavy-margined  leaves,  and  largo 
flowers,  in  summer.  (J)  " 

M.  proboseidea,  Common  U.  Wild  S.  W.,  and  cult,  in  gardens; 
coarse,  with  nearly  entire  leaves,  large  corolla  whitish  with  some  purple  and 
yellow  spots,  and  long-beaked  fruit. 

M.  fr&grans,  Sweet-scented  U.  Cult,  from  Mexico ; less  coarse  and 
clammy,  with  somewhat  3-lobed  or  sinuate-toothed  leaves,  and  showy  violet- 
purple  vanilla-scented  flowers. 


Tropical  plants,  with  2-lipped  or  somewhat  irregular  corollas, 
didynwmous  stamens,  a one-celled  ovary  with  two  parietal  many- 
seeded  placent®,  — therefore  botanically  like  the  next  family  ; hut 
with  green  herbage,  and  not  parasitic,  and  the  common  cultivated 
species  have  the  tube  of  the  calyx  coherent  at  least  with  the  base 
of  the  ovary.  Many,  and  some  very  showy,  plants  of  this  order 
are  in  choice  conservatories  ; the  commonest  are  the  following. 

Gloxinia  specibsa.  An  almost  stcmlcss  herh,  with  ovate  and  ercnately 
toothed  leaves  and  1 -flowered  seape-like  peduncles  ; the  de flexed  corolla  S'  long, 
vcntricose,  l>ctwecn  bell-shaped  and  funnel-form,  gibbous,  witlt  a short  and 
spreading  somewhat  unequal  5-lobed  border,  violet  with  a deeper-colored  throat, 
in  one  variety  white.  11 

Gesnferia  zebrina.  Stem  tall,  leafy;  leaves  petiolcd,  cordate,  velvety, 


There  are  several  other  sjtecies.  2/ 

Achimbnes  longiflbra.  Stein  leafy ; flowers  in  the  axils  of  oblong  or 
ovate  hairy  leaves,  which  they  exceed ; tube  of  the  obliquely  salver-shaped 
corolla  over  an  inch  long,  narrow,  the  very  flat  5-lobed  limb  2'  or  more  broad, 
violet-colored  above,  — also  a white  variety.  Propagates  by  scaly  bulblets  from 
the  root.  11 


75.  OROB AN CHACEiE,  BROOM-RAPE  FAMILY. 


Low,  root-parasitic  perennials,  destitute  of  green  herbage,  and 
with  yellowish  or  brownish  scales  in  place  of  leaves,  the  monopet- 
alous  corolla  more  or  less  2-lipped  or  irregular,  4 didynamous 
stamens,  and  one-celled  ovary  and  pod  with  the  2 or  4 parietal  pla- 
centae covered  witli  innumerable  small  seeds.  Ours  occur  in  woods, 
and  mostly  parasitic  on  the  roots  of  trees. 

1.  EI’II'UEGIIS.  Stems  slender  and  bushy-branching,  with  small  and  scattered 

scales  and  two  sorts  of  (lowers,  scattered  in  louso  spikes  or  racemes,  with 
minute  bracts.  Upper  flowers  conspicuous,  but  seldom  ripening  fruit,  with 
tubular  4-toothed  corolla,  and  long  filaments  and  style;  lower  flowers  small 
and  short,  seldom  opening,  but  fertilized  in  the  bud. 

2.  COXOPHOLIS.  Stems  thick,  covered  with  linn  overlapping  scales,  each  of 

the  upper  ones  with  a flower  in  its  axil,  forming  a spike.  Calvx  4-  6-toothed, 
and  split  down  on  the  lower  side.  Corolla  short,  strongly  2-lipped;  upper 
lip  arched  and  notched;  lower  one  spreading  and  3-cleft.  Stamens  pro- 
truding. 

3.  APHYLLON.  Stems  are  chiefly  slender  1-flowered  scapes  from  a scaly 

mostly  subterranean  base.  Calyx  6-cleft.  Corolla  with  a long  curved 
tube,  ami  a spreading  slightly  2-li’pped  or  irregular  6-lobed  border;  the  lobes 
all  nearly  alike.  Stamens  included  in  the  tube. 


74.  GESNERIACEjE,  GESNERIA  FAMILY. 


FIGWOBT  FAMILY. 
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1.  EPIPHEGUS,  BEECH-DROPS,  CANCER-ROOT.  (Name  in 
Greek  meaus  on  the  I leech : the  plant  chiefly  found  parasitic  on  the  roots  of 
that  tree. ) One  species, 

E.  Virginiilna.  Common,  about  1°  high,  with  purplish  flowers  or  more 
long,  in  late  summer  and  autumn. 

2.  CONOPHOLIS,  SQUAW-ROOT,  CANCER-ROOT.  (The  name 
is  Greek  for  cone-scale,  the  plant  having  the  aspect  of  a slender  fir-cone  when 
old.)  One  species. 

C.  Americana.  Not  widely  common,  in  oak  woods,  forming  clusters 
among  fallen  leaves,  3'  - 6'  long,  as  thick  as  the  thumb,  yellowish  : fl.  early 
summer. 

3.  APHYLLON,  NAKED  BROOM-RAPE  or  ONE-FLOWERED 
CANCER-ROOT.  (Name  in  Greek  means  without  leaves.)  Fl.  spriflg  ami 
early  summer. 

A.  uniflbrum.  Open  woods  or  thickets  : slightly  clammy -pul»csccnt,  with 
1-3  scapes  ( .t'  - 5'  high)  from  a subterranean  scaly  base,  and  lance-awl-shaped 
calyx-lobes  half  the  length  of  the  violet-purplish  corolla. 

A.  fascieu  latum,  the  other  species,  occurs  only  from  Northern  Michigan 
W. ; has  scapes  from  a scaly  base  rising  out  of  the  ground,  and  short  triangular 
calyx-lobes. 

78.  SCROPHULARIACEJE,  FIG  WORT  FAMILY. 

Known  on  the  whole  by  the  2-lipped  or  at  least  more  or  less 
irregular  monopetalous  corolla,  2 or  4 didynjtmous  stamens,  single 
style,  entire  or  2-lobed  stigma,  anti  2-celled  ovary  and  pod  contain- 
ing several  or  many  seeds  on  the  placenta;  in  the  axis ; these  w ith 
a small  embryo  in  copious  albumen,  liut  some  are  few-seeded,  a 
few  have  the  corolla  almost  regular,  and  one  or  two  have  5 stamens, 
either  complete  or  incomplete.  A large  family,  chiefly  herbs,  Borne 
shrubby,  and  one  species  is  a small  tree. 

§ 1.  Intermediate  between  this  family  and  the  Nightshade  Family  ; the  flowers  ter- 
utiwil  or  lateral,  ntetr  realty  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves  or  bracts;  the 
torvUa  bnrttty  if  at  all  sensibly  2-h/t/ied.  sometimes  almost  regular,  the  lobes 
pbiited  in  the  bml:  stigma  enlarged,  often  2-lipped.  All  garden  exotics. 

* mth  4 stamens  only,  inclwled  within  the  narrow  throat  of  the  salcer-shnped  corolla  : 

leaves  alternate  and  entire. 

1.  BRUXFEL8IA.  Shrubs,  with  glossy  oblong  leaves.  CotoIIh  with  5 rounded 

and  aliout  equal  lobes,  two  of  them,  however,  a little  more  united.  Anthem 
all  alike.  Fruit  fleshy. 

2.  BUOWALLIA.  Herbs,  mostly  a little  pubescent  and  claminv.  Corolla  with 

somewhat  unequally  5-lobed  bonier,  the  lobes  with  a broad  notch.  Two  of 
the  anthers  shorter  and  only  1 -celled.  Fruit  a dry  pod. 

• * With  4 antherdtearing  stamens  and  a sterile  filament : corolla  with  wide  throat. 

3.  SALPIGLOSSIS.  Herbs,  with  cut-toothed  or  pinnntifld  alternate  leaves. 

Corolla  funnel-form,  with  very  open  throat,  a little  oblique  or  irregular,  the 
lobes  all  with  a deep  notch  at  the  end.  l’od  oblong. 

§ 2.  Corolla  imbricated  ami  not  plaited  in  the  bud;  the  snudler  tip  8 -parted;  the 
larger  b-cleft,  and  the  lobes  again  2-cleft  or  deeply  notched.  Flowers  terminal, 
panuied. 

4.  SC1UZ ANTHUS.  Calyx  8-parted,  the  divisions  narrow.  Corolla  with  tubo 

shorter  than  the  divisions,  which  appear  as  if  cut  tip,  the  middle  lobe  of  tho 
smaller  lip,  towards  which  the  stamens  and  style  urc  inclined,  more  or  less 
hooded  or  sne-like,  Stamens  with  good  anthers  2,  the  2 or  8 others  small  and 
abortive.  Stigma  minute.  Leaves  alternate,  pinnate,  or  pinnately  cut. 
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§ 3.  Corolla  with  lobes  imbricated  and  not  plaited  in  the  bud , either  1-lipped  or  more 
or  less  irregular , the  divisions  or  lobes  at  must  5.  Peduncles  ft  um  the  axil  of 
leaves  or  bracts,  no  flower  ever  really  terminating  the  main  stem  or  branches'. 

* Tree , with  large  and  op/mite  Catalpa-like  leaves. 

6.  PAULOWNIA.  Calyx  very  downy,  deeply  6-cleft.  Corolla  decurved,  with  a 

cylindrical  or  funnel-form  tube,  and  an  enlarged  oblique  border  of  5 rounded 
lobes.  Stamens  4,  included,  l’od  turgid,  thick,  filled  with  very  numerous 
winged  seeds. 

* * Herbs,  or  a few  becoming  low  shrubs. 
h-  With  6 anther-bearing  stamens  a-, ul  a wheel-shaped  or  barely  concave  corolla. 

C.  VERBASCUM.  Flowers  in  a lone  terminal  raceme  or  spike.  Calyx  5-parted. 
Corolla  with  5 broad  and  rounded  only  slightly  unequal  divisions.  All  tho 
filaments  or  3 of  them  woolly.  Style  expanding  and  flat  at  apex.  Pod 
globular,  many-seeded.  Leaves  alternate. 

. h — h—  With  only  2 or  4 anther-bearing  stamens. 

**  Corolla  wheel-shaped,  or  at  least  with  wide,  spreading  border  mostly  much  longer 
than  the  short  tube  : Jlowers  single  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves  or  collected  in  a 
raceme  or  spike. 

7.  CELSIA.  Like  Verbascum,  but  with  only  4 stamens,  those  of  2 sorts'. 

8.  ALONSOA.  Calyx  5-parted.  Corolla  very  unequal,  turned  upside  down  by 

the  twisting  of  the  pedicel,  so  that  the  much  larger  lower  lobe  appears  to  bo 
the  upper  and  the  two  short  upper  lobes  the  lower.  Stamens  4.  Pod  manv- 
seeded.  Lower  leaves  opposite  or  in  threes. 

0.  VERONICA.  Calyx  4-parted,  rarely  8-5-parted.  Corolla  wheel-shaped,  or 
sometimes  salver-shaped,  with  4 dr  rarely  5 rounded  lobes,  one  or  two  of 
them  usually  rather  smaller.  Stamens  2,  with  long  slender  filaments.  Pod 
flat  or  flattish,  2 - many-seeded.  At  least  the  lower  leaves  opposite  or  some- 
times whorled. 

— *■  +*  Corolla  salver-shaped,  with  almost  regular  4 - 6 -lobed  border : flowers  in  a 
terminal  spike.  Here  one  species  of  No.  9 would  be  sought. 

10.  BI7CHXKRA.  Calyx  tubular,  5-toothed.  Corolla  with  a slender  tube,  and 

the  border  cleft  into  5 roundish  divisions.  Anthers  4 in  2 pairs,  one-cell  ed. 
Style  club-shaped  at  tho  apex.  Pod  many-seeded.  Leaves  mainly  opposite, 
rough  ish. 

*+•*-»••*+  Corolla  either  obviously  1-lipj>ed,  or  funnel-form,  tubular,  or  bell-shaped. 

= Corolla  1-parted  nearly  to  the  base,  the  2 lips  sac-shaped  or  the  lower  larger  one 
slipper-shaped:  stamens  only  2 (or  very  rarely  3),  and  no  rudiments  of  more. 

11.  CALCEOLARIA.  Cnlvx  4-parted.  The  two  sac-shaped  or  slipper-shaped 

divisions  of  the  corolla  entire  or  nearly  so.  Pod  many-seeded.  Leaves 
chiefly  opposite,  and  flowers  in  cymes  or  clusters. 

= = Corolla  almost  1-parted.  the  middle  lobe  of  the  lower  lip  folded  together  to  form 
a flat  pocket  which  encloses  the  4 stamens  and  the  style. 

12.  COLLINSIA.  Calyx  deeply  5-cleft.  Corolla  turned  down  ; its  short  tube 

laterally  flattened,  strongly  bulging  on  the  upper  side:  upper  lip  2-cleft  and 
turned  hack;  the  lower  one  larger  and  3-lobed,  its  middle  and  laterally 
flattened  pocket-shaped  lobe  covered  above  by  the  two  lateral  ones.  A little 
rudiment  of  the  fifth  stamen  present.  Pod  globular,  with  few  or  several  seeds. 
Flowers  on  pedicels  single  or  mostly  clustered  in  the  axils  of  the  upper  oppo- 
site (rarely  whorled)  leaves,  which  are  gradually  reduced  to  bracts,  forming 
an  interrupted  raceme. 

= = = CoroUa  not  1-parted  nor  salver-shaped,  but  with  a tube  of  some  length  in 
proportion  to  the.  1-lipped  or  mure  or  less  irregular  (rarely  nearly  regular) 
4 - 5 -lobed  border,  and 

a.  With  a s/nir  or  sac-like  irrojection  at  the  base  on  the  lower  side,  and  a projecting 
palette  to  the  lower  lip,  which  commonly  closes  the  throat  or  nearly  so  : stamens 
4,  and  no  obvious  rudiment. 

13.  LINARIA.  Calyx  5-parted.  Corolla  personate,  and  with  a spur  at  base. 

(Lessons,  p.  102,  fig.  211.)  Pod  many-seeded,  opening  by  a hole  or  chink 
which  forms  below  the  summit  of  eaefi  cell. 

14.  ANTIRRHINUM.  No  spur,  hut  a sac  or  gibbosity  at  the  base  of  tho  personate 

corolla  (Lessons,  p.  102,  fig.  210):  otherwise  like.  13. 
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b.  Xeilher  spur  nor  sac  at  base  of  the  corolla,  nor  a presetting  palate  in  the  throat, 
nor  with  the  upper  lip  laterally  compressed  or  folded  and  narrow  and  arched. 

1.  Stamen s irith  anther s 4,  and  no  rudiment  of  theffth  : peduncles  \-fowered. 

lb.  MAUKAXDIA,  inducing  I.OPHOSPERMl'M.  Herbs  with  alternate  or  partly 
opposite  leaves,  ami  solitary  long-peduncled  flowers  in  their  axils,  climbing 
by  their  coiling  leafstalks  ami  flowers  talks.  Calyx  6-parted,  ioliaceons. 
Corolla  open-mouthed,  between  bell-shaped  and  Inflated-tubular,  with  2 
plaits  or  hairy  lines  running  down  the  tube  within,  the  border  obscurely  2- 
lipped  or  oblique,  but  the  6 spreading  roundish  lobes  nearly  similar,  the  upper 
ones  outermost  in  the  bud.  rod  as  in  14. 

16.  DIGITALIS.  Herb-  with  erect  simple  stem,  alternate  leaves,  and  a simple 

terminal  raceme  of  hanging  flowers.  (Jalvx  6-parted,  foliuceous,  the  upper 
sepal  smallest.  Corolla  declining,  with  a long  more  or  less  inflated  tube  and 
a short  scarcely  spreading  bonier,  distinctly  or  indistinctly  lobed,  the  lower 
lobe  or  side  longest,  the  lateral  ones  outermost  in  the  bud.  Pod  2-vulved, 
man  v-seeded.  * 

17.  GKIIAKDIA.  Herbs  with  branching  stems,  opposite  or  some  alternate  leaves, 

nml  above  with  single  flowers  in  their  axils  or  those  of  the  bracts.  Calyx 
6-toothed  or  6-cleft.  Corolla  inflated  bell-shaped  or  tubular-funnel  form, 
with  an  oblique  or  rather  unequal  border,  the  6 lobes  somewhat  equal,  the 
lower  and  lateral  ones  outsule  in  the  bud.  Two  pairs  of  stamens  of  quite 
nneoual  length.  ( Les-uus,  p.  96,  fig.  194.)  Pod  globular  or  ovate,  pointed, 

2- valved,  many-seeded. 

18.  SEYMERIA.  flerba,  like  17;  but  corolla  with  ft  short  and  brand  liell-shaped 

tube,  not  longer  tlian  the  5 ovate  or  oblong  nearly  eqtuil  spreading  lobes;  and 
the  stamens  almost  equal,  their  anthers  blunt  at  base. 

19.  M1MULUS.  Herbs,  with  opposite  lea  ms,  and  single  flowers  in  the  axils  of  the 

upper  ones.  Calvx  prismatic,  with  6 projecting  angles.  6-toothed.  Corolla 
tubular  or  funnel-form,  2-lipped.  Hie  tipper  lip  of  2 rounded  anil  recurved 
lobes,  the  lower  of  8 rounded  spreading  lobes.  Stamens  included.  Stigma 
of  2 flat  lips.  Pod  2-valved,  many-seeded. 

20.  TORESIA.  Trailing  herbs,  with  opposite  leave*  and  axillary  flowers.  Calyx 

prismatic,  with  sharp  angles,  2-lipped  at  summit,  the  lips  2-toothed  and 

3- toothed.  Corolla  short-funnel— liiqa-d  or  tubular  wiUi  inflated  throat, 

4- lobed,  the  upper  lolie  (sometimes  slightly  notched)  outennost  in  the  bud. 
Filaments  arched  and  their  anthers  brought  together  in  pair-  under  the  upper 
lobe,  the  longer  pair  almost  ecinalling  the  tipper  lobe  mid  bearing  ft  sliort 
naked  branch  or  appendage  at  base;  the  shorter  pair  simple  and  included. 
Stigma  2-lipped.  Pod  many-seeded. 

2.  Stamm*  with  good  anther*  Only  2,  a pair  of  sterile  one*  or  abortive  filament* 

generally  present  aha : fawer * tmau:  calyx  b-parted:  corolla  2-li/yteil : Imre * 
opposite,  with  single  Jloweri  in  the  axil  of  the  uitper  ones : peduncle t simple 
and  bractless. 

21.  ILYSANTHKS.  Spreading  little  herbs.  Cpper  lip  of  the  short  cftraTla  erect 

mid  4- lobed:  the  lower  larger,  spreading,  3-cleft.  I’pper  pair  of  stamens 
with  good  anthers,  included  in  the  tube  of  the  corolla;  lower  pair  borne  in 
the  throat  and  protruded,  2-forked,  without  anthers.  Stigma  2-llpped.  Pod 
many-seeded. 

22.  GRATIOI.A.  Low  herbs.  T’pner  lip  of  the  corolla  cither  entire  or  2-cleft ; 

lower  8-cleft.  Stamens  inelnded;  the  upper  pair' with  good  anthers;  the 
lower  pair  short  with  rudiment  of  anthers  nr  a mere  nuked  filament,  or  nono 
at  all.  stigma  2-lipped.  Pod  munv-seeded.  A jrtiir  of  bracts  at  the  base 
of  the  calyx. 

3.  Stamm*  with  anthers  4.  the  fifth  stamen  present  as  a barren  filament  or  a scale : 

calyx  bgtartetl  or  of  h indrrieatnl  sepals:  t/igma  simple:  leare*  chief  y opito- 
*ite  : footers  in  the.  axil*  of  the  upper  tear**,  or  when  these  are  reduced  to 
bract*  farming  a terminal  panicle  or  raceme : peelunclesf tUhjlowered,  or  when 
tme-fuwered  bearing  a pair  of  bractlets,  from  the  axils  if  which  Jlowtrs  may 
tjrnng : pod  many-seeded. 

23.  .SCIIOPHl'LABIA.  Homely  and  rank  erect  herbs.  Corolla  small,  with  a 

globular  or  oval  tube,  and  n short  lander  composed  of  4 short  greet  lobes  and 
one  (the  lower)  spreading  or  reflexed.  Fertile  stamens  short  and  included; 
the  rudiment  which  answers  to  the  fifth  is  a little  scale  at  the  summit  of  the 
tube  of  the  corolla. 
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24.  CHELONE.  Low  upright  smooth  herbs,  with  flowers  sessile  in  spikes  or 

clusters  in  the  axils  ot  the  upper  leaves,  and  accompanied  by  closely  imbri- 
cated concave  roundish  bracts  and  bractlets.  Corolla  short-tubular  and 
inflated,  concave  underneath,  with  the  2 broad  lips  only  slightly  open;  tho 
upper  arched,  keeled  in  the  middle,  notched  at  the  apex;  the  lower  one 
woolly  bearded  in  the  throat  and  3-lobed  at  the  end.  Filaments  and  anthers 
woolly:  sterile  filament  shorter  than  the  others.  Seeds  winged. 

25.  PENTSTEMON.  Herbs  (or  a few  shrubby  at  base),  with  mostly  upright 

stems  branching  only  from  the  base,  and  panic-led  or  almost  racemed  flowers. 
Corolla  tubular,  bell-shaped,  funnel-form,  &c.,  more  or  less  2-lipped,  open- 
mouthed.  Sterile  filament  conspicuous,  usually  about  as  long  as  the  anther- 
bearing  ones.  Seeds  wingless. 

20.  RUSSELLIA.  Rather  shrubby  spreading  plants,  or  with  pendulous  angular 
branches;  the  flowers  loosely  pan icled  or  racemed.  Corolla  tubular  with  5 
short  spreading  lobes,  the  2 upper  a little  more  united.  Sterile  filament 
small  and  inconspicuous  near  tho  base  of  the  corolla.  Seeds  wingless. 

c.  Neither  spur  nor  sac  at  base  of  the  corolla , the  narrow  laterally  compressed  or 
infolded  upper  lip  of  which  is  helmet-shaped  or  arched,  entire  or  minutely 
notched , and  enclosiny  the  4 stamens  ; no  sterile  Ji lament.  Often  showy  but 
uncultivable  plants. 

27.  CASTILLEIA.  Herbs  with  simple  stems,  alternate  leaves,  some  of  tho  upper, 

with  flowers  chiefly  sessile  in  their  axils,  colored  like  petals,  and  more  gay 
than  the  corollas.  Calyx  tubular,  flattened  laterally,  2 -4-cleft.  Corolla 
tubular,  with  a long  and  narrow  conduplicate  erect  upper  lip,  and  a very 
short  3-lobed  lower  lip.  Cells  of  the  anther  unequal,  l’od  many-seeded. 

28.  PEDICULARIS.  Herbs  with  simple  stems,  chiefly  pinnatifid  leaves  and 

spiked  flowers.  Corolla  tubular,  with  a strongly  arched  or  flattened  helmet- 
sliaped  upper  lip,  and  tho  lower  erect  at  base,  2-crested  above  and  3-lobed. 
Seeds  several  in  each  cell. 

29.  MELAMPYHUM.  Low  herbs  with  branching  stems,  opposite  leaves,  and 

flowers  in  their  axils,  or  the  upper  crowded  in  a bracted  spike.  Calyx  bell- 
shaped, 4-cleft,  the  lobes  taper-pointed.  Corolla  tubular,  enlarging  above, 
with  the  lower  lip  nearly  equalling  the  narrow  upper  one  and  its  biconvex 
palate  appressed  to  it,  3-lobed  at  the  summit.  Cells  of  the  anther  minutely 
pointed  at  base.  Pod  oblique,  with  only  2 seeds  in  each  cell. 

1.  BRUNFELSIA.  (Named  for  the  old  herbalist,  Otto  Brunfeh.)  Con- 
servatory shrubs,  from  Brazil,  cult,  under  the  name  of  Fkanc/scea  ; with 
showy  flowers,  blue  or  violet  turning  paler. 

B.  latifolid,  is  very  smooth,  with  oval  or  oblong  leaves,  and  few  flowers 
at  the  end  of  the  branches  1 P across. 

B.  Hopeana,  with  lance-oblong  leaves  2'  long,  and  flower  only  1'  wide. 

2.  BROWALLIA.  (Named  for  Dr.  Browall,  of  Sweden,  first  a friend, 
later  a bitter  opponent  of  Linnaeus. ) 

B.  demissa  (named  also  B.  eiAta  when  the  plant  and  the  man  it  was  named 
for  grew  exalted),  from  S.  America;  cult,  in  the  gardens,  l°-2°  high,  bushy- 
bruuchcd,  with  ovate  leaves  and  handsome  bright  violet-blue  flowers  (l1  or  less 
across,  at  length  as  it  were  racemed)  produced  all  summer.  ® 

3.  SALPIGLOSSIS.  (Greek  for  trumpet-toncpie,  from  the  curved  apex  of 
the  style  with  dilated  stigma  likened  to  the  end  of  a trumpet 

1.  S.  sinukta.  Cult,  from  Chili  as  an  ornamental  annual  or  biennial,  under 
various  names  and  varieties  according  to  the  color  of  the  large  flowers,  dark- 
purple,  or  straw-colored  and  mostly  striped : ti.  all  summer.  In  appearance 
resembles  a Petunia. 

4.  SCHIZANTHUS.  (Greek  for  cut  flower,  the  corolla  being  as  if  cut 
into  slips.)  Cult,  for  ornament,  from  Chili:  fl.  summer.  ® 

S.  pinnktus,  the  common  species,  of  several  varieties ; slender,  1°-  2°  high, 
pubescent  with  flue  glandular  hairs,  with  leaves  once  or  twice  pinnate  or  parted 
into  narrow  divisions,  and  numerous  handsome  flowers  barely  V in  diameter, 
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usually  pink  nnd  white  variegated  with  yellowish  and  some  deeper  purple  spots 
on  the  larger  lobe.  — There  are  one  or  two  larger  flowered  but  less  common 
species. 

5.  PAUXiOWNIA.  (Named  for  a Russian  Princess.)  Only  one  species. 
P.  impenalis,  of  Japan,  cult,  for  ornament,  scarcely  hardy  far  N.  ; the 

h cart- shad'd  very  ample  leaves  resembling  those  of  Catalpa  bnt  much  more 
downy,  flowers  i’u  large  terminal  panicle,  in  spring,  the  violet  corolla  l^1  -2' 
long.  ‘ 

6.  VERBASCUM,  MULLEIN.  (Ancient  Latin  name.)  Natives  of  the 
Old  World,  here  "weeds,  often  hybridizing:  11.  summer.  21  <D 

V.  Th&psus,  Com mov  M.  Fields:  densely  woolly,  the  tall  simple  stem 
winged  from  the  bases  of  the  oblong  leaves,  bearing  a long  dense1  spike  of  yellow 
(rarely  white)  flowers. 

V.  Lychnitis,  White  M.  Waste  place's,  rather  scarce:  whitened  with 
thin  powdery  woollmess,  the  stem  not  winged,  ovate  leaves  greenish  above,  and 
spikes  of  yellow  or  rarely  white  flowers  panicled. 

V.  Blattana,  Moth  M.  Roadside-. : green  and  smoothish,  2°  -3°  high, 
slender,  with  ovate  toothed  or  sometimes  cut  icaves,  and  loose  raceme  of  yellow 
or  else  white  and  purpiish-tinged  flowers. 

7.  CELSIA.  (Named  for  0.  Celsius,  a Swedish  Orientalist.)  FI.  summer. 
C.  Cr&tica,  cult,  for  ornament  from  the  Mediterranean  region:  2° -3° 

high,  rather  hairy,  or  the  raceme  clammy,  with  lower  leaves  pinnatifld,  npj>er 
toothed  nnd  clasping  at  base,  corolla  orange-yellow  with  some  purple  ( I ' - 2' 
across),  lower  pair  of  filaments  naked,  the  upper  jmir  short  and  woolly- 
bearded.  (i) 

8.  ALONS6A.  (Named  for  Alonzo  Zanoni,  a Spanish  botanist.)  • Cult,  as 
annuals,  from  South  America  : fl.  all  summer. 

A.  incistEfblia  (also  called  I'KTimVn.n) : smoothish,  branching,  l°-2° 
high,  with  lance-ovate  or  oblong  sharply  cut-toothed  Icaves,  and  orange-scarlet 
corolla  less  than  l'  wide  : several  varieties. 

9.  VERONICA,  SPEEDWELL.  (Name  of  doubtful  derivation,  perhaps 
referring  to  St.  leronica.)  Fl.  summer. 

§ 1.  Shrubby,  tender,  ivry  leafy  specie*,  from  ,\W  Zealand,  noth  entire  and 
(flossy  smooth  and  war  I if  sessile  erenfr cert  leaves,  all  ojrposite,  dense  many- 
flowered  racemes  from  the  a rils,  and  aentish  finds. 

V.  specioan,  is  smooth  throughout,  with  obovate  or  oblong  blunt  or  refuse 
thick  leaves,  and  verv  dense  spike-like  racemes  of  violet-purple  flowers; 

V.  salicifblia,  has  lanceolate  acute  loaves,  and  longer  clammy-pubescent 
racemes  of  blue  flowers. 

V.  Lindleyana,  has  oblong-lanceolate  pale  leaves,  and  racemes  of  pale 
lilac  flowers. 

§ 2.  Herbs,  growing  wild,  or  those  of  the,  first  subdivision  cultivated  in  gardens. 

* Spikes  or  dense  spikeflike  racemes  terminating  the  erect  stem  or  branches  and 

often  clustered.  21 

V.  spic&ta,  and  sometimes  V.  VA.vicri.AT a,  or  hybrids  between  them,  are 
cult,  for  ornament,  from  En.  : 9' -2°  high,  with  opposite  lanceolate  toothed 
leaves,  lo!>es  of  mostly  blue  corolla  much  longer  than  the  distinct  tube,  and  pod 
notched  at  the  end. 

V.  Virginica,  Citlvf.r’s  root.  Wild  in  rich  woods  from  Vermont  W. 
& S.  ; remarkable  for  the  tube  of  the  small  whitish  corolla  longer  than  the 
aentish  lobes  and  ranch  longer  than  the  calyx  ; simple  sterns  2°  -6°  high,  I spr- 
ing whorls  of  lanceolate  or  lance-ovate  pointed  finely  serrate  leaves ; spikes 
dense  and  clustered.  „ - 
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* * Racemes  in  the  axils  of  the  opposite  leaver;  stems  creeping  or  procumbent  at 

base,  but  above  ascending : corolla,  as  in  all  the  following,  strictly  wheel- 
shapcd.  21 

•*-  Wateu  Speedwells  or  Brook  lime,  in  water  or  wet  ground,  smooth  and 
with  pale  blue  ( sometimes  darker  striped)  flowers  on  slender  spreading  pedicels. 

V.  Anagallis.  In  water  N. : leaves  lance-ovate  acute,  sessile  by  a heart- 
shaped  base,  2' -3'  long;  pod  slightly  notched,  many-seeded. 

V.  Americana.  Ill  brooks,  much  more  common  ; leaves  mostly  petioled, 
ovate  or  oblong,  serrate ; flowers  on  more  slender  pedicels  ; and  pod  more  tur- 
gid than  in  the  foregoing. 

V.  scutell&ta.  In  bogs  N. ; slender,  with  linear  slightly  toothed  sessile 
leaves,  only  1 or  2 very  slender  zigzag  racemes,  few  long-pedicelled  pale  flowers  ; 
and  very  fiat  pod  deeply  notched  at  both  ends,  broader  than  long,  few-seeded. 

■*-  In  dry  ground,  pubescent,  with  light  blue  flowers  in  spike-like  racemes. 

V.  offleinhlis,  Common  Speedwell.  Spreading  or  creeping,  low;  leaves 
wedge-oblong  or  obovate,  serrate,  short-petiolcd ; pedicels  shorter  than  calyx  ; 
pod  wedge-obcordate,  several-seeded. 

* * * Raceme  loose,  terminating  the  leaf/  low  stem  or  branches,  or  the  small  flowers 

in  the  axils  of  the  gradually  decreasing  leaves. 

V.  serpyllifblia,  Thyme-leaved  S.  Creeping  or  spreading  on  the 
ground ; with  simple  flowering  stems  ascending  2'  -4',  smooth  ; leaves  roundish, 
small,  almost  entire ; corolla  pale  blue  or  whitish  with  darker  stripes,  longer 
than  the  calyx.  2J. 

V.  peregrina,  Neckweed  or  Pdrslane-S.  Common  weed  in  damp 
waste  or  cult,  ground ; smooth,  erect,  branching,  with  lower  leaves  oval  or 
oblong  and  toothed,  the  upper  oblong-linear  and  entire,  inconspicuous  flowers 
almost  sessile  in  their  axils,  whitish  corolla  shorter  than  the  calyx,  and  many- 
seeded  pod  slightly  notched.  (T) 

V.  arvbnsis,  Corn  S.  Introduced  into  waste  and  cult,  grounds  E.  ; 
hairy,  3' -8'  high,  with  lower  leaves  ovate  and  crenate,  on  petioles,  the  upper 
sessile  lanceolate  and  entire,  blue  flowers  short-pcduncled,  and  pod  obcordate.  0 

10.  BUCHNERA,  BLUE-HEARTS.  (Named  for  one  Buchner,  an  early 
German  botanist. ) Flowers  summer.  2J. 

B.  Americana.  Sandy  or  gravelly  plains,  from  New  Tork  W.  & S.  ; 
rough-hairy,  turning  blackish  in  drying;  with  slender  stem  1° - 24°  high,  veiny 
leaves  coarsely  few-toothed,  the  lowest  obovate,  middle  ones  oblong,  uppermost 
lance-linear,  flowers  scattered  in  the  slender  spike,  and  corolla  deep  purple. 

11.  CALCEOLARIA.  (From  Latin  calceolus,  a shoo  or  slipper.)  Tender 
South  American  herbs  or  shrubs,  with  curious  and  handsome  flowers,  cult,  as 
house  and  bedding  plants.  The  common  cultivated  species  are  now  for  the 
most  part  too  much  mixed  and  crossed  for  botanical  analysis. 

C.  integrifblia  (also  called  rug 6s a and  salvi.ef6i.ia ) is  the  commonest 
woody-stemmed  species,  with  oblong  leaves  rugose  in  the  manner  of  Garden 
Sage,  and  small  yellow  or  orange  flowers  in  crowded  clusters. 

C.  corymbosa,  herbaceous,  hairy  or  clammy-pubescent,  with  ovate  crenate- 
toothed  leaves  nearly  all  at  the  root,  and  loose  corymbs  or  cymes  of  yellow  flow- 
ers, the  purple-spotted  mouth  considerably  open. 

C.  crenatiflora,  a fertile  parent  of  many  of  the  more  showy  herbaceous 
garden  forms,  with  more  leafy  stems  and  larger  flowers,  their  orifice  rounder  and 
smaller,  the  hanging  lower  lip  or  sac  1'or  more  long,  more  obovate  and  flat, 
somewhat  3-lobed  as  it  were  towards  the  end,  and  variously  spotted  with  purple, 
brown,  or  crimson.  * 

C.  scabiossefolia  is  a delicate  annual,  with  pinnately  divided  slightly 
hairy  leaves,  on  petioles  dilated  and  connate  at  base,  and  loose  small  pale  yellow 
flowers  with  globular  lower  lip  about  y wide. 
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12.  COLLINSIA.  (Name*!  by  Nnttall  for  the  late  Zoechent  Collin * of 
Philadelphia.)  Flowers  handsome,  mostly  2-colored,  (i)  eg) 

C.  v6rna.  Wild  from  Western  New  York  W. : slender,  0'  - 20'  high,  with 
ovate  or  lance-ovate  and  toothed  leaves,  the  upper  clasping  heart-shaped,  and 
slendor-neduneled  flowers  in  early  spring,  lower  lip  blue,  upper  white. 

C.  Incolor,  of  California,  and  a handsome  garden  annual,  is  stouter,  with 
crowded  flowers  as  if  whorlcd,  pedicels  shorter  than  ealvx,  lower  lip  of  corolla 
violet,  the  upper  pale  or  white,  or  in  one  variety  both  white. 

13.  LINARIA,  TOAD-FLAX.  (Name  from  Limim,  Flax,  from  rcsem- 
bhuice  in  the  leaves  of  the  commoner  species.)  FI.  summer. 

• leaves  narrow,  sessile,  and  entire:  steins  erect:  jimetrs  mremed. 

L.  Canaddnsis,  Wild  T.  Gravelly  and  sandy  ground,  with  scattered 
linear  leaves  on  the  slender  flowering  stems,  or  oblong  and  in  pairs  or  threes  on 
prostrate  shix>ts,  and  very  small  blue  flowers,  (t)  ® 

•L.  vulgkris,  Common  T.,  Uabstkd,  Bpt uk-asd- Kuos.  A showy  but 
troublesome  European  weed,  of  Helds  and  roadsides,  l°-3°  high,  with  alternate 
crowded  linear  or  lanceolate  pale  leaves,  and  a dense  raceme  of  yellow  flowers 
(F  long)  with  paler  tips.  21 

L.  triormthbphora.  Cult,  from  F.uropc  : glaucous,  2°  - 3°  high,  with 
ovate-lanceolate  leaves  in  whorls,  and  rather  large  slendcr-peduncled  long-spurred 
flowers,  violet  and  purple-striped,  21 

* • Leaves  broad,  often  lobed : stems  and  branches  trailinrf ; ftmrcrs  very  small, 
yellow  and  purple  mixed,  ou  lone)  axillary  peduncles  : natives  of  Europe. 

L.  Elatinc.  Nat.  in  gravellv  or  sandy  soil : hairy,  with  ovate  and  halberd- 
shaped  short-jwtioled  leaves,  the  lower  ones  opposite.  (Ji 

L.  Cymbalaria.  Cult,  as  a delicate  little  trailing  ornamental  plant : very 
smooth,  pale,  with  rooting  branches,  and  tliickish  almost  kiduey-shaj>ed  3-5- 
lobcd  leaves  ou  long  petioles.  21 

14.  ANTIRRHINUM,  SNAPDRAGON.  (Name  from  the  Greek, 
compares  the  flower  with  the  snout  or  muzzle  of  an  animal.)  Nat.  and  cult, 
from  Eurojie : fl.  summer. 

§ 1.  Tiu  e SNAPDRAGON,  with  palate  closing  the  mouth  of  the  corolla,  and  erect 
or  ascending  stems,  not  climbing. 

A.  m&jus,  Large  S.  of  the  gardens;  with  stems  l°-3°  high,  oldong  or 
lanceolate  entire  smooth  leaves,  and  glandular-downy  rnceme  of  showy  flowers, 
the  crimson,  purple,  white,  or  variegated  corolla  over  1*  long.  2 1 

A.  Orontium,  Small  S.  Weed  in  some  old  gardens  and  cult,  grounds  ; 
low,  slender,  with  linear  leaves,  and  white  or  purplish  axillary  flowers 
long.  (?) 

§ 2.  Maprandia-like  S.,  with  j ml  ate  not  so  large,  nor  fully  dosing  the  mouth, 
and  stems  climbing  by  the  coiling  of  their  slender  petioles  and  sometimes  of 
the  jhvlimc/es  also. 

A.  rnaurandioides,  cult,  from  Texas  and  Mexico,  as  MalbAndia 
axtirkiiixihAra  ; smooth,  with  triangular-halberd-shaped  leaves,  or  some  of 
them  heart-shaped,  and  showy  flowers  in  their  axils,  the  violet  or  purple  corolla 
1 ' or  more  long.  2/ 

15.  MAURANDIA.  (Named  for  Prof.  Mmtrandy.)  Excluding  the  last 
preceding  species,  which  has  the  flower  of  Snapdragon,  and  including 
Lopmosperml m.  which  has  wing-margined  seeds.  Mexican  climbers,  with 
triangular  and  heart-shaped  or  halberd-shaped  and  oliseurely  lobed  leaves, 
tender,  cult,  for  ornament : fl.  all  summer. 

§ 1.  Corolla  naked  inside,  rather  obrvmxly  2-lipped. 

M.  Barelay&na.  Stems  and  leaves  smooth  ; calyx  glandular-hairy,  clam- 
my, its  divisions  lance-linear ; corolla  purple,  usually  dark,  2'  or  more  long. 
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M.  semperflbrens,  has  lanceolate  smooth  calyx-divisions,  and  smaller 
rose-purple  or  violet  corolla. 

§ 2.  LoPHOSpfenMUM.  Corolla  very  obscurely  2-lipped,  and  with  2 bearded  lines. 

M.  erubescen.8.  Somewhat  soft-pubescent,  with  irregularly  toothed  leaves, 
rose-colored  flowers  3'  long,  and  ovate-oblong  rather  leaf-like  sepals. 

M.  SC&ndens,  now  less  common  and  not  so  showy,  is  less  pubescent,  and 
has  smaller  less-inflated  deeper  purple  corolla,  mid  lance-oblong  sepals. 


10.  DIGITALIS,  FOXGLOVE.  (Latin  name,  from  shape  of  the  corolla, 
likened  to  the  finger  of  a glove,  in  the  common  species.) 

D.  purpfirea,  Purple  F.,  of  which  varieties  with  corolla  white  or  pale 
and  more  or  less  strongly  spotted  corolla  are  common,  2'  long,  the  lobes  rather 
obscure ; leaves  rugose,  somewhat  downy.  Cult  from  Eu. : fl.  summer.  H 

17.  GERARDIA.  (Named  for  the  herbalist,  Gerarde.)  Handsome,  hut 
uncultivahle  plants  : fl.  late  summer  and  autumn.  The  following  are  tho 
commonest  wild  species  : mostly  of  gravelly  or  sandy  soil. 

§ 1 . Corolla  purple  or  rose-color,  somewhat  bell-shaped : calyx-teeth  short : anthers 
all  alile,  nearly  pointless  at  Itase : leaves  narrow,  linear  or  thread-shaped, 
entire : loosely  branching,  nearly  all  annuals,  except  the  jirst. 

G.  linifolia.  Pine-barrens  S. ; with  erect  branches,  and  erect  linear  leaves 
about  the  length  of  the  peduncles,  truncate  calyx,  and  corolla  1'  long.  2/ 

G.  tenuifdlia.  N.  & S.  ; with  opposite  pedicels  equalling  the  linear 
spreading  leaves,  broadly  awl-shaped  calyx-teeth,  and  corolla  long. 

G.  filifblia.  S. ; with  alternate  pedicels  twice  the  length  of  the  rather 
fleshy  thread-shaped  or  slightly  club-shaped  leaves;  corolla  $'  long. 

G.  aph^lla.  S.  ; with  short  pedicels  alternate  along  one  side  of  the 
flowering  branches,  and  minute  scale-like  or  awl-shaped  appressed  leaves, 
minute  calyx-teeth,  and  corolla  j1  long. 

G.  purpurea.  N.  & S.  ill  low  ground ; with  stout  pedicels  not  longer 
than  the  conspicuously  5-lobcd  calyx,  opposite  and  spreading  rather  broad 
linear  leaves,  and  corolla  J'  - 1'  long. 

G.  maritima.  Salt  marshes  X.  & S.,  lower  than  the  preceding,  and  with 
fleshy  blunt  leaves,  the  pedicels  as  long  as  the  upper  ones  and  as  tho  obtusely 
5-toothed  calyx,  and  corolla  long. 

§ 2.  Corolla  purple  (or  sometimes  white)  : cali/x  deeply  and  unequally  b -cleft : 
anthers  pointless,  those  of  the  shorter  pair  much  smaller : leaves  rather  broad. 

G.  auricul&ta.  Low  grounds,  from  Penn.  S.  & W. ; rough-hairy,  with 
nearly  simple  stem,  lanceolate  or  oblong  leaves  entire,  or  the  lower  with  a lobe 
on  each  side  of  the  base  ; flowers  sessile  in  the  upjicr  axils  ; corolla  1'  long. 

§ 3.  Corolla  yellotv  and  with  a longer  tube,  the  inside  woolly,  as  are  the  filaments 
and  anthers ; the  latter  almost  projecting,  slender-jtointed  at  base : calyx 
b-cleft : taller  herbs,  with  lea  ves  or  some  of  them  pinnatifid  or  toothed.  11 
* Stems  nearly  simple : flowers  in  a leafy  raceme : corolla  more  tubular. 

G.  fl&va,  Downy  False  Foxglove.  Open  dry  woods  : 3° -4°  high, 
minutely  soft-downy  ; upper  leaves  lanceolate  or  oblong  and  entire,  lower  sinuate 
or  pinnatifid  ; pedicels  very  short ; corolla  1 long. 

G.  quereifolia,  Smooth  F.  Rich  woods,  commoner  S.  & W. : 3°  -6° 
high,  smooth  and  glaucous  ; upper  leaves  often  entire,  lower  once  or  twit* 
pinnatifid  ; pedicels  as  long  as  calyx ; corolla  2'  long. 

G.  integrifolia.  Barrens,  from  Penn.  S.  & W. : l°-2°  high,  smooth, 
not  glaucous  ; leaves  lanceolate,  entire  ; corolla  1'  long. 

* * Stems  bushy-branched : calyx-lobes  toothed  or  pinnatifid : leaves  mostly  cut. 
G.  grandiflora.  Oak  openings  from  Wisconsin  S. : 3° -4°  high,  minutely 
downy  ; leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  coarselv  cut-toothed,  the  lower  pinnatifid  ; ped- 
icels shorter  than  the  barely  toothed  cafyx-lobes  ; corolla  2'  long. 
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G.  pedieulhria.  Common  N.  & S. : slightly  nuhescent,  2°-3 ° high,  Terr 
leafy ; leaves  all  pinnatifid  Hn<l  the  lobes  cut-tootbed  ; pedicels  opposite  anil 
longer  than  the  hairy  serrate  calyx-lobes  ; corolla  over  l'  long. 

G.  pectin&ta.  Sandy  barrens  S. : more  hairy  than  the  foregoing,  with 
finer  divided  leaves,  alternate  pedicels  shorter  than  piuuatitid  calyx-lobes  ; corolla 
broader  and  lj'  long. 

18.  SEYMERIA.  (Named  for  limn)  Seymer.)  Wild  plants  S.  & W.,  very 
near  Gerardia  : flowers  yellow,  in  summer  and  autumn. 

S.  macropbylla,  M t; ljusi  n-Foxqlotx . Shady  river-banks  W. : 4°  -5° 
high,  with  large  leaves,  the  twice  or  thrice  pinnately  divided  or  cut,  the  up|>er 
lanceolate  and  toothed;  curved  corolla  woolly  inside,  also  the  filaments;  style 
short.  21 

S.  pectinata.  Sandy  ground  S.  : about  1°  high,  branchy,  clammy-pubes- 
cent ; pinnatifid  leaves  with  oblong-linear  lobes  ; corolla  }'  long,  (i) 

S.  tenuifblia.  Low  sandy  grounds  S. : 2°  -4°  high,  with  long  slender 
branches  ; leaves  pinnately  divided  into  thread-shaped  divisions  ; corolla  hardly 
i'  l°ng.  © 

19.  MIMULUS,  MONKEY-FLOWER.  (From  Greek  for  an  a/*,  from 
the  grinning  corolla.)  FI.  all  summer. 

* 1 1 ikl  in  wet  jtlaces,  with  erect  st/nare  stem  l°-2°  high,  oblong  feather-veined 
serrate  bares,  anti  violet-purple  corolla  (1 ' or  so  in  length ).  21 

M.  rlngens,  the  commonest,  with  clasping  leaves,  peduncles  longer  than 
the  flower,  and  taper-pointed  calyx-teeth. 

M.  alatus,  not  rare  more  >S.,  has  leaves  tattering  into  a petiole,  peduncle 
shorter  than  calyx  and  short- toothed,  Hnd  sharp  wing-like  angles  to  stem  ; 
whence  the  name. 

* * Cult,  for  ornament,  chiefly  in  conservatories,  from  Western  X.  America. 

M.  glutinbsus,  shrubby  conservatory  plant  from  California,  glutinous- 
pubescent,  witli  obloug  or  lanceolate  leaves,  and  large  yellow  orange  or  brick- 
red  flower. 

M.  cardinalia.  Erect,  clammy-pubesccnt ; leaves  wedge-oblong,  partly 
cla-ping,  several-nerved  ; flowers  large,  brick-red.  21 

M.  lfcteus.  Erect,  smooth  ; leaves  ovate  or  cordate-clamping,  several- 
nerved  ; flowers  showy,  yellow,  often  spotted  with  rose  or  brown  ; of  many 
varieties.  21 

M.  mOBCh&tUS,  Mcsk-pi.axt.  Weak  and  diffuse,  rooting,  clnmmy-vil- 
lous,  smelling  strong  of  musk ; leaves  ovate  or  oblong ; flower  small,  pale 
yellow.  21 

20.  TORENIA.  (Mamed  for  O.  an  obscure  Swedish  botanist.) 

T.  Asiatica,  cult,  from  Iudiii,  a handsome  hothouse  plant,  with  iance-ovate 
serrate  leaves,  wing-angled  calyx,  and  corolla  over  1'  long,  pale  violet  or  puqile 
with  the  tube  and  the  end  of  tfie  3 rounded  lower  lolies  dark  violet. 

21.  ILYS ANTIIES,  FALSE  PIMPERNEL.  (From  Greek  words  for 
mire  mu]  flatter,  alluding  to  the  station.)  FI.  all  summer. 

I.  grtltioloides.  Common  in  wet  places,  a smooth  diffuse  little  plant, 
4’  - 8'  high,  with  rounded  or  oblong  leaves,  and  small  purple  or  bluish 
flowers,  (jl) 

22.  GRATlOLA,  HEDGE-IIYSSOP.  (Old  name,  from  Latin  gratia, 
grace.)  Rather  insignificant  plants,  in  low  or  wet  places:  flowering  all 
summer.  (T)  21 

» Sterile  filaments  minute  or  hardly  any : corolla  whitish,  with  yellowish  tube, 

G.  Virginian  a.  Bather  clammy,  with  lanceolate  leaves  and  slender  pe- 
duncles. 
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G.  sphseroc&rpa.  Chiefly  S. : smooth  and  stouter,  with  lanec-ovnto 
leaves,  peduncles  scarcely  longer  than  the  calyx,  and  larger  spherical  j>od. 

* * Sterile  Jilamenta  obvious,  usually  tipped  with  a little  glandular  head  in  place  of 

the  anther : leaves  short. 

G.  visebsa.  Chiefly  S.  W. : clammy,  with  lance-oblong  toothed  leaves 
shorter  than  the  peduncles,  and  whitish  flowers. 

G.  aiirea.  Sandy  wet  soil,  E.  & S. : nearly  smooth,  with  rather  narrow 
entire  leaves  as  long  as  the  peduncles,  and  golden  yellow  flowers. 

G.  pilbsa.  From  N.  Jersey  S.  : very  different  from  any  of  the  foregoing, 
haying  rigid  and  simple  erect  stems  and  ovate  or  oblong  sessile  leaves,  both 
hairy,  the  flowers  sessile,  the  white  corolla  hardly  longer  than  the  calyx. 

23.  SCROPHULARIA,  FIGWORT.  (Plants  a supposed  remedy  for 
scrofula.)  These  homely  and  insignificant  plants  hardly  ought  to  have  given 
the  name  to  this  large  and  important  family. 

S.  nodosa.  Damp  shady  ground  : smooth,  with  4-sided  stem  3° -4°  high, 
ovate  or  oblong  coarsely  toothed  leaves,  and  small  lurid  flowers  in  loose  cymes, 
all  summer.  2/ 

24.  CIIELONE,  TURTLE-HEAD  (to  which  the  name,  from  the  Greek, 
refers),  SNAKE-1IEAD,  BALMONY. 

C.  glabra,  the  common  species,  of  wet  places;  l°-2°  high,  with  lanceolate 
or  lance-oblong  leaves  on  very  short  petioles,  and  white  or  pale  purple  corolla 
1'  or  more  long,  all  summer,  'll 

25.  PENTSTEMON.  (Name,  from  the  Greek,  meaning  5 stamens, 
refers  to  the  presence  of  the  5th  stamen,  which,  however,  has  no  anther.) 
Showy  North  American  and  a few  Mexican  plants,  chiefly  Western  ; two  or 
three  are  wild  E. ; several  are  in  choice  cultivation,  but  few  are  yet  common 
here.  FI.  lute  spring  and  summer.  % 

* Wild  E.  o f the  Mississippi,  and  sometimes  cult. : flowers  white,  commonly  tinged 

with  some  purplish  or  violet : leaves  JMxrtly  clasping,  often  serrate : panicle 
clammy,  the  corolla  slightly  so. 

P.  pubbscens.  Somewhat  clammy-pubescent,  or  smootliish  except  the 
panicle,  l°-3°  high,  variable;  stem-leaves  lanceolate;  flowers  nodding;  the 
plainly  2-lipped  corolla  (1'  long)  with  gradually  enlarging  tube  concave  on  the 
lower,  convex  on  the  upper  side,  a sort  of  palate  almost  closing  the  mouth  ; 
sterile  filament  yellow-bearded  down  one  side. 

P.  Digitalis.  N.  Virginia  to  III.  & S. : taller  (2° -4°),  smooth  up  to  the 
naked  panicle,  with  wider  more  entire  leaves  ; corolla  but  slightly  2-lipped, 
open,  abruptly  inflated  bell-shaped  above  from  a narrow  tube ; sterile  filament 
sparingly  bearded  on  one  side. 

* * Wild  beyond  but  near  the  Mississippi,  shmey  and  cultivated  for  ornament. 

P.  grandiflorus.  Plains  from  Falls  of  St.  Anthony  W.  & S.  W. : very 
smooth,  pale  and  glaucous,  l°-3°  high,  with  thick  ovate  leaves  (I '-2'  long) 
closely  sessile  and  entire,  the  upper  ones  rounded,  short-pedicellcd  flowers 
racemed,  lilac-purple  oblong-bell-shaped  corolla  l£'-2'  long  and  almost  equally 
5-lobed,  the  sterile  filament  nearly  smooth. 

P.  Cobasa.  Plains  from  Nebraska  S. : l°-2°  high,  stout,  with  ovate  often 
denticulate  thick  leaves,  a slightly  clammy  few-flowered  panicle  or  raceme, 
pale  purplish  or  whitish  corolla  about  2'  long  and  abruptly  much  inflated  above 
the  narrow  base,  the  border  2-lippcd,  but  the  oblong  lobes  similar ; the  sterile 
filament  bearded. 

P.  glaber.  Plains  from  Nebraska  and  Missouri  W. : very  smooth,  com- 
monly pale  or  glaucous,  with  ascending  stems  l°-2°  long,  lanceolate  or  lance- 
ovate  entire  leaves,  and  a narrow  panicle  of  very  handsome  flowers  ; the  tubular- 
inflated  corolla  about  1.$'  long,  bright  purple  blue,  with  the  spreading  lobes 
of  the  2 short  lips  similar ; sterile  filaments  and  also  the  anthers  slightly  hairy 
or  else  naked. 
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* * # Farther  TJ  V.-rfem  specks,  cultivated  and  hardy  in  the  gardens. 

P.  OvitUS,  of  Oregon,  is  an  earlv  blue-flowered  species,  siuoothish,  with 
ovate  or  lance-ovate  serrate  leaves,  and  open  panicle  of  small  flowers. 

P.  barb&tus,  supposed  to  come  from  Mexico,  long  cult,  in  the  gardens ; 
smooth,  with  slender  wand-like  stems  3° -4°  high,  lanceolate  and  entire  pale 
leaves,  long  and  loose  raceme  or  |>anicle  of  drooping  flowers,  narrow  tubular 
scarlet  corolla  over  I'  long,  with  erect  upper  lip  concave  aud  slightly  2-lob"!, 
the  lower  parted  into  3 reflexed  or  spreading  oblong  lobes,  some  beard  in  the. 
throat,  and  sterile  filament  naked.  Vnr.  Tokrkyi,  from  New  Mexico  and 
Rocky  Mountains,  is  taller,  the  brighter  red  corolla  with  little  or  no  Ward  in 
the  throat. 

* • • • Common  garden  species  from  Mexico,  but  not  hardy  X.,  are  forms  of 

P.  Hartwdgi.  Smooth  : leaves  lanceolate,  entire,  the  upper  broader  at  the 
base  ami  clasping ; peduncles  elongated,  3-Howrred  ; corolla  2'  long,  deep  red 
or  red  purple,  the  border  almost  equally  5-cleft ; sterile  filament  naked. 

P.  campanul&tus.  Smooth  : leaves  lanceolate,  acuminate,  sharply  ser- 
rate, the  base  clasping  ; flowers  in  a raceme-like  one-sided  panicle ; corolla  ven- 
tricosc  above,  reddish-purple  or  rose-colored  ; sterile  filament  bearded.  Varies 
greatly  in  cultivation. 

20.  RUSSELLIA.  (Named  for  Dr.  Alexander  Russell  of  Scotland.)  2/ 

R.  jtracea,  of  Mexico,  a showry  house  and  betiding  plant ; very  smooth, 
with  small  lance-ovate  or  linear,  or  else  reduced  to  little  scales  on  the  copions 
long  and  rush-like  green  hanging  branches  and  hranchlets  ; corolla  1'  long,  nar- 
row, bright  carmine  red. 

27.  CASTILLEIA,  I*AINTEl)-drP.  (Named  for  Ca-iiUejo,  a Spanish 

botanist.)  There  are  several  showy  specie*  on  the  plains  from  beyond  the 

Mississippi  to  the  Pacific.  FI  all  late  spring  and  summer. 

C.  COCCinea,  Scarlet  P.  Sandy  low  grounds ; pubescent,  sitnple- 
stemmed,  1 ° - 2°  high,  with  stem  leaves  cut-lohed,  tho«e  next  the  flowers 
3-eleft,  their  dilated  ami  cut-toothed  lobes  brilliant  scarlet,  while  the  S-ckft 
calyx  is  yellowish  and  the  narrow  corolla  pale  yellow,  (i) 

28.  PEDICULARIS,  LOUSEWORT  (which  the  name  denotes).  H 

P.  Canadousis,  Common  I’,  or  Wood-Beto*  v.  Low,  rather  hairy, 
with  alternate  leaves,  the  tipper  pinnntifid.  lower  pinnate,  a short  dense  spike  of 
greenish  and  puq>li*k  flowers,  oblique  calyx  without  lobes  but  split  down  in 
front,  and  a dagger-shajied  pod:  fl.  spring. 

P.  lanceol&ta.  I.chs  common,  in  swamps  ; l°-3°  high,  smoothish,  with 
lanec-oblong  leaves  doubly  cot-toothed,  some  of  them  opposite,  a close  spike  of 
pale  yellow  flowers,  2-lobcd  leafy-crested  calyx,  and  ovate  pod  : fi.  late  summer. 

20.  MELAMPYRUM,  COW-WHEAT.  (The  Dame  in  Greek  n,  ans 

black  grain,  from  the  color  of  the  seeds.)  (T) 

M.  Araeric&num,  our  only  species,  common  in  open  woodlands  : fi'-  12' 
high,  with  lanceolate  leaves,  the  upper  ones  abrupt  or  truncate  at  base  and 
with  a few  hristlo- tipped  teeth,  the  scattered  flowers  pale  yellowish  or  almost 
white,  sometimes  purplish-tinged  ; produced  all  summer. 

77.  ACANTHACEAD,  ACANTHUS  FAMILY. 

Plants  with  opposite  simple  leaves,  2-lipped  or  otherwise  irregu- 
lar or  even  regular  rnonopetalous  corolla,  4 didynamous  or  else  only 
2 stamens,  2-cellcd  ovary  and  pod,  and  few  seeds,  — distinguished 
from  the  related  orders  by  the  seeds  without  albumen  and  borne  on 
hook-like  projections  of  the  placenta:  or  on  a sort  of  ctip.  Chiefly 
a tropical  family  ; many  in  choice  conservatories,  here  omitted. 
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§ 1.  Twining  tropical  herbs  (or  cult,  as  herbs),  with  nearly  regular  b-lobcd  corolla , 
and  globular  seeds  supjxrrled  by  a cartilaginous  ring  or  shallow  cup. 

1.  THUNBERGIA.  Flowers  enclosed  when  in  bud  by  a pair  of  large  leaf-like 

bractlets  borne  below  the  short  cup-shaped  calyx.  Corolla  with  a mostly 
somowhat  curved  tube  and  an  abruptly  wide-spreading  border  of  5 rounded 
equal  lobes,  convolute  in  the  bud.  Stamens  4,  included.  Pod  globular, 
tipped  with  a long  and  conspicuous  flattened  beak,  2-4-seeded.  Peduncles 
axillary,  1-flowered. 

§ 2.  Erect  or  spreading : all  the  following  are  herbs , with  flat  seeds  borne  on  hook- 
like processes  (retinacula) : calyx  4 - 5-parted,  mostly  ‘1-bracted. 

2.  ACANTHUS.  Corolla  of  one  3-lobed  lip,  the  upper  lip  wanting.  Stamens  4, 

with  one-celled  ciliate  anthers.  Leaves  pinnatind.  Flowers  in  a spike. 

3.  RUELLIA.  Corolla  funnel-form,  with  an  almost  equally  5-lobed  spreading 

bonier,  convolute  in  the  bud.  Stamens  4,  included:  cells  of  the  anthers 
parallel.  Pod  narrow,  contracted  into  a stalk-like  base,  above  4-  12-secded. 

4.  DtCLIPTERA.  Corolla  2-lipped,  the  lower  lip  3-Iobed,  the  upper  2-cleft  or 

entire;  but  the  flower  :is  it  wore  reversed  so  that  the  3-lobed  lip  seems  to  be 
the  upper  one.  Stamens  2,  protruded : cells  of  the  anther  equal,  but  one 
placed  below  the  other.  Pod  2 - 4-seeded  below  the  middle. 

5.  DLANTHERA.  Corolla  2-lipped,  the  upper  lip  erect  and  notched;  the  lower 

3-lobed,  wrinkled  or  veiny  towards  the  base,  spreading.  Stamens  2 : cells  of 
the  anther  one  below  the  other,  mostly  unequal.  Pod  flattened  above,  con- 
tracted into  a stalk-like  base,  4-seeded  above  the  middle. 

1.  THUNBERGIA.  (Named  from  the  Swedish  botanist  Thunberg.) 
Showy  flowers  produced  all  summer. 

T.  alata  (so  named  from  its  winged  petioles)  from  Africa,  is  the  one  com- 
monly cultivated  (as  an  annual)  in  many  varieties  as  to  size  and  color  of  flower, 
buff,  orange,  white,  &c.,  usually  with  blackish-purple  eye  ; herbage  soft-downy 
or  hairy ; leaves  between  heart-shaped  and  arrow-shaped.  2J. 


2.  ACANTHUS.  (Old  Greek  and  Latin  name,  from  the  word  for  spine  or 

prickle. ) If 

A.  m6IIis,  one  of  the  classical  species,  from  S.  Eti.,  is  occasionally  cult.,  not 
hardy  N.  : the  broad  sinuately  and  deeply  pinnatifid  leaves  mostly  from  the  root, 
hardly  at  all  prickly ; flowers  on  a short  scape,  dull-colored. 

3.  RUELLIA.  (Named  for  the  herbalist  Rncllc.)  Ours  arc  wild  herbs, 
chiefly  southern,  with  purple  or  blue  showy  flowers,  mostly  in  clusters, 
produced  all  summer.  2/ 

§ 1 . Cells  of  the  anther  pointed  at  base : stigma  only  one : pod  4-seeded. 

R.  oblongifolia.  Pine  barrens  S.  : downy,  6'-  12'  high  from  a creeping 
base,  with  nearly  sessile  oval  leaves  barely  1'  long,  almost  bristle-shaped  sepals, 
but  oblong  bracts,  and  spotted  purple  corolla  1'  long. 

§ 2.  Cells  of  the  anther  blunt : stignms  2 : jiod  8 - 12-s eetled:  stems  l°-4°  high. 

R.  eilibsa.  Dry  soil  AY.  & S.  : clothed  with  soft  white  hairs,  the  oval  or 
oblong  leaves  nearly  sessile,  pale  blue  corolla  (about  2'  long)  with  slender  tube 
much  longer  than  the  inflated  upper  part  and  than  the  bristle-shaped  sepals. 

R.  strbpens.  Richer  soil,  from  Penn.  AY.  & S. : smooth  or  slightly  downy, 
with  obovate  or  oblong  leaves  (l'-4'  long)  narrowed  into  a petiole,  and  purple- 
blue  corolla  ( 1 ' — 2'  long)  with  tube  hardly  longer  than  the  expanded  portion  or 
than  the  linear-lanceolate  sepals. 

4.  DICLIPTERA.  ( Greek  words  for  double,  shut,  from  the  2-vnlvcd  pod. ) 
D.  brachi&ta,  of  low  banks  S.  is  nearly  smooth,  with  6-angled  stem  bear- 
ing many  branches,  thin  ovate-oblong  pointed  leaves  on  slender  petiole,  and 
interrupted  spike-like  clusters  of  small  purple  flowers,  each  with  a pair  of  con- 
spicuous flat  bracts.  21 
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6.  DI  ANTHER  A.  (From  Greek  for  double  anther,  alluding  to  the  two 
separated  cells  on  each  filament.)  FI.  all  summer.  21 
D.  ovata.  Muddy  banks  of  streams  S.  : 4' -8' high,  smooth,  with  lance- 
ovate  short-petiolod  leaves  longer  than  the  3 - 4-tlowered  peduncles  in  their 
axils,  and  small  pale  purple  Dowers. 

D.  Americana.  Wet  borders  of  streams : 2°  high,  smooth,  with  long 
linear-lanceolate  leaves,  and  long  peduncles  (4' -6'  long)  bearing  an  oblong 
spike  of  pale  purple  flowers. 


78.  VERBENACE2E,  VERVAIN  FAMILY. 

Plants  with  opposite  (or  sometimes  whorled)  leaves,  differing 
from  the  other  orders  with  irregular  monopetalous  and  didynariions 
or  tetrnndrous  flowers  by  the  ovary  not  4-lobed  and  with  a single 
ovule  in  each  of  its  (1-4)  cells,  the  fruit  either  fleshy  or  when 
dry  at  length  splitting  into  as  many  1-eelled  indehiscent  nutlets. 

Besides  the  following  some  species  of  Ci.erodendron  are  culti- 
vated, in  choice  conservatories. 

If  1.  Flowers  in  heath,  spikes,  or  race  met,  Me  flatten  expanding  from  below  upieanh. 

1.  PHRYMA.  Flowers  in  slender  looms  spikes.  Cal vx  cylindrical,  2-lippcd,  the 

upper  lip  of  8 slender- pointed  teeth,  the  lower  short  "and  2-toothed.  Corolla 
tubular,  2-lipped,  the  Upper  lip  notched,  lower  larger  and  8-lobed.  Stamens 
included.  Ovary  1-celled,  forming  a simple  akene  in  the  caly  x.  Herb. 

2.  VERBENA.  Flowers  in  spikes  or  heads.  Calyx  tubular  or  prismatic,  6-rihhed 

and  plaited.  Corolla  salver-form,  the  tube  "often  curved,  the  border  rather 
unequally  &-cleft.  Stamens  included:  upper  puir  sometimes  wanting  ihe 
anthers.  ’ Ovary  4-eellcd,  at  maturity  splitting  mto  4 dry  okeues  or  nutlets. 
Herbs. 

8.  LllM’lA.  Flowers  in  heads,  spikes,  or  racemes.  Calyx  tabular,  2 -6-toothed. 
Corolla  tubular,  with  6-lobed  2-lipped  border,  the  "lower  8-lorted  lip  larger. 
Stamens  included.  Ovary  and  dry  fruit  2-ceIied,  fc-seeded. 

4.  LAN  TAN  A.  Flowers  In  heads  or  short  spikes.  Calyx  minute,  obscurely 
4-toofhed.  Corolla  with  an  unequal  4-oIeft  spreading  liorde-r,  the  upper  lobe 
sometimes  notched.  Stamen*  mcluded.  Ovary  2-eelled,  becoming  berry- 
like,  and  containing  2 little  stones  or  nutlets.  Shrubs  or  herbs. 

§ 2.  Flowers  nearly  regular,  in  cymes  from  the  axils  of  the  simple  leaves  : shrubs. 

6.  CALLICARPA.  Calyx  4 - 6-toathod,  short.  Corolla  tnbular-bull-shnped,  short, 
4 - 6-lobed,  Stamens  4,  protruded,  nearly  equal.  Ovary  4-celled,  in  fruit 
berrv-like,  with  4 little  stones. 

$ 3.  Flowrrs  irregular,  in  cymes  or  clusters  in  the  axils  of  the  compound  digitate 
leans  or  of  the  Uftper  leaves  reduced  to  br/icts : shrubs  or  trees. 

6.  VITF.X.  Calyx  6-toothed.  Corolla  tubular,  with  a spreading  2-lipped  border, 
the  lower  lip  3-parted  and  rather  larger  than  the  2-lolicd  upper  lip.  Stamens 
4,  protruded,  as  is  the  style.  Ovary  4-celied,  becoming  Derry-likc  in  the 
fruit,  which  contains  a single  4-celled  stone. 

1.  PHRtMA,  LOPSEET).  (Name  of  unknown  meaning.)  One  species. 

P.  Leptosthchya.  Copses,  Ac.  ;2°  -3°  high,  with  coarsely-toothed  ovate 
thin  leaves,  ami  branches  terminated  by  the  slender  spikes  of  very  small  purplish 
flowers,  in  summer,  the  pedicels  reflcx’ed  in  fruit.  2J. 

2.  VERBENA,  VEKVATN.  (Latin  name  of  some  sacred  herbs.)  FI.  all 
summer.  — Genus  of  difficult  analysis  on  account  of  numerous  hybrids,  both 
wild  and  in  cultivation. 

§1.  Vervains  native  to  the  country,  or  growing  as  wild  Weeds,  mostly  in  waste 
or  cultivated  ground  ; the  flowers  insignificant,  in  slender  spiles  ; no  appen- 
dage at  tip  of  the  anthers.  All  but  the  last  with  upriqht  sb  ms.  21 
V.  anguatifbliu,  Narrow-leaved  V.  Stems  G'  - 18'  high  ; leaves  nar- 
16 
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row  lanceolate,  sessile,  roughish,  slightly  toothed  ; spikes  few,  thickish,  crowded 
with  purple  flowers. 

V.  StriCta,  Hoary  V.  Barrens  W.  & S. : whitish-hairy,  l°-2°  high; 
leaves  obovate  or  oblong,  serrate,  sessile  ; spikes  thick  and  dense  ; flowers  blue, 
larger  than  in  the  others. 

V.  hast&ta,  Blue  V.  Stem  4° -6°  high;  leaves  lance-oblong,  some  of 
the  larger  with  short  side  lobes  at  base,  cut-serrate,  petioled;  spikes  densely- 
flowered,  corymbed  or  panieled ; flowers  blue. 

V.  urtieifblia,  Nettle-leaved  or  White  V.  Stem  4° -6°  high; 
leaves  oval  or  oblong-ovate,  coarsely  serrate,  petioled ; spikes  of  small  white 
flowers  slender  and  loose. 

V.  oflicin&lis,  European  V.  Nat.  by  roadsides,  at  least  S.  Stems 
l°-3°  high,  branched  ; leaves  sessile,  3-cleft  and  mostly  pinnatifid  into  narrow 
cut-toothed  lobes ; small  purplish  flowers  in  very  slender  panieled  spikes. 

V.  bracteosa.  Front  Wisconsin  S.  ; hairy,  spreading  or  procumbent ; 
leaves  wedge-shaped  or  lance-oblong,  cut-pinnatifid  or  3-cleft,  short-petiolcd  ; 
small  purple  flowers  in  solitary  loose  spikes,  the  lower  ones  leafv-bractod. 

§ 2.  Verdenas  of  the  garden  sort,  with  creeping  or  spreading  stems,  and  dense 
Sf  likes  of  larger  or  showy  flowers  : anthers  of  the  longer  stamens  with  a 
gland-like  tip.  2/  (J> 

V.  Aublbtia.  Wild  from  111.  and  Carolina  W.  & S. : has  ent-pinnatifid 
leaves,  and  a long-pcdimcled  spike  of  purple  flowers,  minutely  bearded  in  the 
throat.  — This  and  the  several  following  species  from  South  Brazil,  Buenos 
Ayres,  &c.,  variously  and  greatly  mixed,  make  up  the  Verbenas  which  adorn 
our  gardens  in  summer. 

V.  chamsedrifolia,  the  original  Scarlet  V.,  with  oblong-lanceolate 
coarsely  serrate  leaves,  nearly  all  sessile,  and  most  intense  red  or  scarlet  flowers, 
in  a flat  cluster. 

V.  phlogiflora,  also  named  TvceediAxa.  More  upright;  the  leaves 
decidedly  petioled  ; the  flowers  inclined  to  form  an  oblong  spike,  and  crimson, 
varying  to  rose,  but  not  to  scarlet. 

V.  incisa,  differs  from  the  last  in  the  pinnntifid-ineised  leaves,  the  petioled 
ones  with  a heart-shaped  base ; flowers  in  a flat  cluster,  rose-color  or  purple. 

V.  teucroides.  Erect  or  spreading,  with  ovate-oblong  and  incised  sessile 
leaves,  and  a lengthened  spike  of  white  or  pale  rosy  flowers,  sweet-seen  ted, 
especially  at  nightfall. 

V.  erinoides,  or  multIfida.  Dwarf  nnd  much  creeping,  rough-hairy, 
with  leaves  pinnatifid  into  linear  divisions,  and  originally  with  violet  purple 
flowers,  and 

V.  pulehblla  or  TEN' ERA,  with  equally  finely  cut  leaves,  nnd  rather  larger 
originally  rose-violet  flowers,  are  part  parents  of  the  smaller  races. 

3.  LilPPIA.  (Named  for  A.  Lippi,  an  Italian  botanist.)  FI.  late  summer. 

L.  laneoolata,  Fog-fruit.*  A creeping  weedy  herb,  along  river-banks 

from  Penn.  S.  & W.,  with  wedge-spatulate  or  oblanceolate  leaves  serrate  above 
the  middle,  and  slender  peduncles  from  the  axils  bearing  a head  of  bluish 
small  flowers. 

Xj.  citrioddra  (or  AloYsia),  the  Demon-scented  or  Sweet  Verbena 
of  the  gardens  ; shrub  from  Chili,  with  whorls  of  linear-lanceolate  fragrant 
leaves,  roughish  with  glandular  dots,  and  small  whitish  and  bluish  flowers  in 
slender  spikes. 

4.  LANTANA.  (Origin  of  name  obscure.)  Tropical  or  subtropical, 

mostly  shrubby  plants,  planted  out  in  summer,  when  they  flower  freely  until 

frost  comes  ; stems  often  rough-prickly ; herbage  nnd  flowers  odorous,  in 

some  pleasant,  others  not  so.  The  species  are  much  mixed. 

L.  Camara,  from  Tropical  America,  has  flowers  deep  yellow,  turning  first 
to  orange,  then  to  red. 

L.  mixta,  from  Brazil,  has  (lowers  opening  white,  soon  changing  to  yel- 
low, orange,  and  finally  to  red. 
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L.  nivea,  from  Brazil,  has  the  pleasant-scented  flowers  white  and  unchang- 
ing; or,  in  var.  mftabilis,  changing  to  bluish. 

£*.  lnvolucrata,  of  West  Indies,  has  small  obovate  and  prominently  veiny 
leaves,  more  or  less  downy  beneath,  and  heads  of  lilac-purple  flowers,  involucrate 
by  the  outer  bracts. 

L.  Sellowi&na,  of  Sou  them  Brazil,  is  low  and  spreading,  with  wedge- 
oblong  or  ovate  strongly  veined  leaves,  long  peduncles,  and  heads  of  reddish- 
purple  flowers  lengthening  somewhat  with  age. 

5.  CALLICARPA.  (From  Greek  for  beautiful  fruit.)  FI.  early  summer. 

C.  Americana,  Fkkscii  Mulbbrht.  Rich  soil  from  Virginia  S. : shrub 
3°  -8°  high,  with  some  scurfy  down,  especially  on  the  lower  face  of  the  o\ate- 
oblong  toothed  leaves,  and  the  clusters  of  bluish  flowers  ; fruits  violet-blue  and 
showy. 

0.  VITEX,  CHA8TE-TREE.  (The  ancient  Latin  name.) 

V.  A gntl8-C &St US , Chahte-trkk,  of  Mediterranean  region,  has  5-7  lan- 
ceolate entire  leaflets  whitened  underneath,  and  bluish  flowers  in  sessile  clusters 
forming  an  interrupted  spike  at  the  end  of  the  branches  ; hardy  only  S. 

V.  mcisa,  of  Northern  China,  barely  hardy  in  gardens  N.,  has  5-7  leaflets 
lanceolate  and  eut-pinnatitid,  and  the  clusters  of  bluish  flowers  pcduncled. 


79.  LABIATiE,  MINT  FAMILY. 

Chiefly  herbs,  with  aromatic  herbage,  square  stems,  opposite 
simple  leaves,  more  or  less  2-lipped  corolla  (whence  the  name  of 
the  order),  either  4 didynamous  or  only  2 stamens,  2-lobed  stigma, 
mid  at  once  distinguished  from  all  the  related  families  by  the  deeply 
4-parted  ovary  (as  if  4 ovaries  around  the  base  of  a common  style), 
ri|>ening  into  as  many  seed-like  nutlets,  or  akenes,  each  containing 
si  single  seed.  Embryo  usually  filling  the  seed.  As  in  all  tho-e 
families,  there  are  2 lobes  belonging  to  the  upper  and  3 to  the  lower 
lip  of  the  corolla.  Flowers  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves  or  bracts, 
usually  in  cymose  clusters,  or  running  into  terminal  racemes  or 
spikes. 

) 1.  Stamen*  4.  parallel  ami  ateemiing,  and  projecting  from  a notch  on  the  up/nr 
tide  of  the  conAla.  Nutlet*  reticulated  and  pitted , obliquely  fixed  by  the  inner 
title  near  the  bate. 

* Lobe*  of  the  corolla  nearly  equal  and  oblong,  turned  forward  to  that  there  tec.mt 

to  b*  no  upper  lip , the  filament*  eontpicuoutly  projecting  from  the  u/qnr  tide. 

1.  TEUCRIl’M.  Calyx  5-toothed.  Corolla  with  a deep  cleft  between  the  two 

upper  lobes.  Cells  of  the  author  confluent. 

2.  TRICHOSTFMA.  Cnlvx  5-cleft  in  2 lips,  oblique.  Filaments  very  long  and 

slender,  curved,  coiled  up  in  the  bud. 

* * Lobe*  of  the  corolla  h/ willy  spreading  : filament*  tlightly  projecting  from  the. 

notch  between  the  2 upper  lobe*. 

3.  ISANTHFS.  Calyx  bell-shnped,  equally  (i-lobcd,  enlarging  after  flowering. 

Corolla  only  little  longer  thau  the  calyx",  bcll-shnpcd,  with  5 equal  spreading 

lobes. 

tj  2.  Stamen t 4,  reclining  on  the  tower  lobe  of  the  corolla , the  outer  or  lower  pair 
• longer : anther*  2-celled.  Corolla  usually  turned  down  or  declining.  Nutlet* 

tmouth  or  rmonthish.  fired  by  their  bate,  at  in  all  (he  following  divisions. 

4.  OCIMl'M.  Calyx  deflexed  in  fruit,  5-toothed,  the  upper  tooth  or  lobe  much 

broadest  and  sometimes  wing-margined.  Corolla  snort,  the  upper  lip  a-  it 

wore  of  4 lobe«,  the  lower  of  one  entire  flat  or  fluttish  declined  lobe  scarcely 

longer  than  tin  upper.  Filaments  separate. 
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5.  COLEUS.  Calyx  as  in  No.  4.  Corolla  similar,  but  the  lower  lobe  longer  and 

concave  or  boat-shaped,  enclosing  the  stamens  and  style:  filaments  luouadel- 
plious. 

6.  IIYl’TIS.  Calyx  with  5 less  unequal  or  equal  teeth.  Corolla  of  4 short  simi- 

lar upper  lobes,  and  a longer  abruptly  deflexed  saccate  lower  one;  filaments 
separate. 

7.  LAV  ANDULA.  Calyx  not  deflexed,  13- 15-nerved,  5-toothed,  the  upper  tooth 

mostly  larger.  Corolla  with  tube  longer  than  the  calyx,  regularly  2-lipped, 
i.  e.  upper  lip  2-lobed,  lower  3-lobed,  the  lobes  all  equally  spreading.  Sta- 
mens included,  but  declined  towards  the  lower  lobe  of  the  corolla. 

§ 3.  Stamens  4 ( and  the  lower  or  outer  pair  longest)  or  2,  straight  and  distant  or 
diverging : anthers  plainly  2 -celled,  not  conniving  in  pairs.  Lobes  of  the 
corolla  fat  and  spreading,  or  the  upper  erect  but  not  arched. 

* Corolla  short  and  rather  bell-shaped,  hardly  if  at  all  2-lipped,  the  4 or  rarely  5 

lobes  nearly  equal  and  all  spreading. 

3.  PET?  ILL  A.  Calyx  in  flower  5-cleft,  in  fruit  nodding  and  enlarging,  becoming 
2-lipped.  Corolla  5-cleft,  the  lower  lobe  a little  longer.  Stamens  4,  nearly 
equal.  Style  deeply  2-cleft. 

9.  MENTHA.  Calyx  equally  5-toothed.  Corolla  with  a 4-cleft  border,  the  upper 
lobe  a little  broader  ;uni  sometimes  notched  at  the  end.  Stamens  4,  nearly 
equal,  similar. 

10.  LYCOl’US.  Calyx  4-5-toothed.  Corolla  with  4 about  equal  lobes.  Stamens 

2 : the  upper  pair,  if  any,  without  anthers. 

* • Corolla  evidently  2-lipped,  but  all  the  lobes  of  nearly  equal  length,  the  upper  lip 

erect  and  mostly  notched,  the  lower  spreading  and  2-cleJ't,  the  lube  not  bearded 
within  : stamens  with  anthers  only  2. 

11.  CUNTLA.  Calyx  equally  5-toothed,  striate,  very  hairy  in  the  throat,  one  half 

shorter  than  the  corolla.  Stamens  2,  long  and  protruding:  no  rudiments  of 
the  other  pair. 

12.  HEDEOMA.  Calyx  2-lippcd,  gibbous  on  the  lower  side  near  tho  base,  hairy 

iu  the  throat.  Corolla  short.  Stamens  2,  with  anthers  scarcely  protruded, 
and  2 sterile  short  filaments  tipped  with  a little  head  in  place  of  anther. 

* * * Corolla  elongated  and  irregular:  the  lower  lube  or  lip  much  the  larger,  pen- 

dent, cut-toothed  or  fringed,  the  4 others  nearly  equal  and  alike : tube  with  a 
bearded  ring  inside  at  the  bottom  of  the  enlarged  throat : stamens  2 with 
anthers  or  rarely  4. 

13.  COLLINSONIA.  Calyx  ovate,  enlarging  and  turned  down  after  flowering, 

2-lipped,  the  upper  lip  flat  and  3-tootheu,  the  lower  2-cleft.  Cells  of  the  au- 
thor diverging. 

» • * * Corolla  evidently  2-lipped , short,  the  ttjiper  lip  erect  or  somewhat  spread- 
ing and  nearly  entire  or  notched,  the  lower  spreading  or  2-cleJ't:  stamens  with 
anthers  4. 

14.  HYSSOPUS.  Calyx  tubular,  15-nerved,  equally  6-toothed,  naked  in  the  throat. 

Corolla  with  the"  middle  lobe  of  the  lower  lip  larger  and  2-cleft.  Stamens 
very  long  and  protruding. 

15.  FYCNANTHEMUM.  Calyx  oblong  or  short-tubular,  about  13-nerved,  equally 

6-toothed  or  somewhat  2-lipped,  naked  in  the  throat.  Corolla  with  the  lobes 
of  the  lower  lip  ovate  and  entire.  Flowers  crowded  in  beads  or  close  cymes. 

16.  ORIGANUM.  Calyx  hairy  in  the  throat,  about  13-nerved.  Lower  lip  of  the 

corolla  of  3 similar  lobes.  Flowers  crowded  into  spike-like  clusters  and  fur- 
nished with  imbricated  often  colored  bracts. 

17.  THYMUS.  Calyx  ovate,  hairy  in  tho  throat,  13-nerved,  2-lipped;  the  upper 

lip  3-toothed  and  spreading,  the  lower  cleft  into  2 awl-shaped  dilate  lobes. 
Corolla  not  strongly  2-lippod,  the  upper  lip  resembling  the  3 lobes  of  the  lower 
lip  but  notched  at  the  apex.  Stamens  mostly  protruding. 

18.  SATUREIA.  Calyx  bell-shaped,  naked  in  the  throat,  10-nerved,  equally 

5-toothed.  Corolla  with  lower  lip  of  3 nearly  equal  entire  lobes.  Stamens 
somewhat  ascending..  Leaves  narrow. 

§ 4.  Stamens  4 ( the  lower  or  outer  pair  longer),  ascending  or  curved  and  id  tit  the 
plainly  2-celltd  anthers  approximate  or  conniving  in  pairs  under  the  erect  and 
fattish  but  not  arched  upper  lip.  Calyx  more  or  less  2-lipped. 

19.  CALAMINTHA.  Calyx  not  flattened.  Corolla  straight,  with  inflated  throat, 

and  2-lipped  border,  the  spreading  lower  lip  3-parted,  its  middle  lobe  entire 
or  slightly  notched. 
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20.  MELISSA.  Cttlvx  with  3-toothed  upper  lip  flat.  Corolla  more  or  less  curved 

ami  ascending.'  Filaments  arching  and  bringing  tiio  anthers  together  in  pairs. 
Otherwise  as  in  19. 

§ 6-  Stnmtns  only  2,  parallel  anil  ascending  under  the  erect  or  somewhat  scythe- 
shaptd  enure  or  barely  notched  upper  lip  of  the  corolla:  anthers  \-ctlled, 
either  strictly  to  or  by  confluence  of  the  2 cells  end  to  end. 

21.  SALVIA.  Calyx  2-lippcd,  the  upper  lip  3-toothed  or  entire,  the  lower  2-cloft, 

throat  not  hairy.  Corolla  deeply  2-lip|>ed ; the  lower  lip  spreading  or  hanging, 
3-lobcd,  the  middle  lobe  larger  and  sometimes  notched  at  the  end.  Filament 
as  it  were  compound,  the  proper  filament  short  and  bearing  on  its  atiex  an 
elongated  thread-like  or  linear  body  (the  connective,  in  fact)  attached  by  its 
middle,  one  end  of  which  ascending  under  the  upper  Up  bears  a linear 
1-celled  anther,  the  other  descending  Wars  the  other  smaller  and  Imperfect 
cell,  or  a mere  vestige  of  it,  or  is  naked.  Flowers  usually  large  or  showy. 

22.  ROSMARINUS.  Calyx  and  corolla  nearly  a-  in  Salvia,  but  the  lateral  lobe*  of 

the  lower  lip  of  the  corolla  erect  and  somewhat  contorted  (as  in  some  Sages 
also).  Stamens  resembling  those  of  Monarda  aud  protruded,  hut  with  a short 
tooth  on  the  filament  below  the  middle.  Shrub. 

23.  MONARDA.  Calyx  tubular,  elongated,  manv-nerved,  nearly  equally  5-toothed, 

mostly  hairy  in  the  throat.  Corolla  deeply  2-lipped,  narrow  in' the  throat, 
the  oblong  or  linear  lips  about  equal  in  length,  the  lower  3-lobed  at  the  a[>ex, 
its  narrower  middle  lobe  slightly  notched.  Stamens  with  long  and  simple 
filament  bearing  directly  on  its  aj»ex  a linear  untlier.  Flowers  rather  large, 
numerous  in  the  whorled  or  terminal  heads. 

2-1.  BLETPHILIA.  Calyx  short-tubular,  naked  In  the  throat,  2-lipped,  the  npper 
lip  with  3 awned,  the  lower  with  2 nearly  blunt  teeth.  Corolla  with  a more 
expanded  tliroat,  bluish.  Otherwise  like  Monarda,  but  flowers  smaller. 

1 1 6.  Stamens  4,  diverging  or  n trending : the  up/ier  Or  inner  pair  lunger  ! Upper 
lip  of  the  corvua  erect  or  a little  arching , the  tower  s/iruuliug. 

26.  LOPHANTHLS.  Calyx  rather  unequally  Mouthed.  l'ni>er  lip  of  corolla 
slightly  2-lobed,  the  'lower  moderately  spreading,  its  middle  lota'  somewhat 
eremite.  Stamens  not  pantile!,  the  lower  and  shorter  ones  more  or  less  as- 
cending, the  upper  and  longer  ones  diverging  ami  declining,  so  as  to  seem  the 
lower.  Tall  erect  herbs,  with  small  flowers  clustered  in  panic  led  spikes. 

26.  NEl’ETA.  Calyx  obliquely  6-toothed.  Stamens  parallel  aud  ascending,  and 

their  anthers  approaching  in  pairs  under  the  up|»er  lip  of  the  corolla,  their 
cells  diverging  from  each  other.  Middle  lobe  of  lower  lip  of  corolla  con- 
stderablr  large-t. 

27.  CKDRONllLI.A.  Flowers  nearly  like  those  of  Xepetn:  hut  the  cells  of  the 

anthers  parallel. 

87.  PHUIMla,  of  the  next  section,  might  from  tlie  stamens  be  sought  for  here. 

§ 7.  Stamens  4,  the  lower  or  outer  pair  longer,  nscewling  and  parallel,  their-anthers 
in  pairs  mostly  under  the  concave  or  arched  upper  lip  of  the  corolla.  Plants 
turf  siceet-iccnted,  some  of  them  b\lter-a rouia tic. 

• Corolla  inflated  funnel  form  and  rather  slightly  2-lipped:  calyx  thinniih.  men 
bed-shaped  in  fruit,  the  5 teeth  equal  and  pointless:  flmcers  simply  spiked, 
mly  one  to  each  bract  or  floral  leaf. 

28.  PHYSOSTEGIA.  Upper  lip  of  the  corolla  broad  and  a little  arched,  entire; 

lower  of  3 broad  and  somewhat  spreading  short  lobes.  Smooth  aud  scentless 
herbs,  with  thickish  and  sessile  lanceolate  or  oblong  leaves. 

• * Corolla  decidedly  2 -Upped:  calyx  alto  2-lijipe'L,  irregular,  closed  in  fruit. 

2U.  BKUNKLLA.  Calyx  tubular  hell-sliaped,  reticulated,  flattened  on  tlie  up- 
per side;  the  upper  lip  broad,  flat,  8-toothod;  the  lower  2-cleft.  Tube  of 
the  corolla  dilated  on  tlie  lower  side  just  below  the  rather  narrowed  throat; 
upper  Up  arched  and  entire;  lower  widely  spreading,  with  lateral  lobes  ob- 
long, the  concave  middle  one  rounded  and  crenulate.  Filaments  2-toothed  at 
the  apex,  the  lower  tooth  bearing  the  anther.  Flowers  in  a terminal  close 
head  or  short  spike. 

2a  SCUTELLARIA.  Calyx  short,  with  the  very  short  line  truncate  and  entire,  and 
n large  hutnp  on  the  upper  side,  the  w hole  helmet-shaped ; the  npper  lip  usu- 
ally falling  away  when  the  fruit  is  ripe.  Corolla  with  rather  long  ascending 
tube,  the  lateral  lolies  of  the  lower  lip  small  and  somew  hat  connected  w ith 
the  wished  upper  Up,  the  middle  lobe  larger  mid  spreading  or  the  sides  reflexed: 
anthers  of  the  lower  stamens  1 -celled.  Bitterish  herbs,  uot  aromatic,  with 
flower*  single  in  the  axil  of  caeh  bract  or  leaf. 
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* * * Corolla  decidedly  2-lipped : calyx  6 -toothed,  regular,  or  sometime s obscurely 
2-lipped,  not  closing  in  fruit : the  teeth  commonly  awl-shaped  or  triangular, 
often  rigid  or  spiny-tipped. 

■*-  Stamens  included  in  the  lube  of  the  corolla : calyx  10 -toothed. 

81.  MARRUBIUM.  Teeth  of  the  calyx  awl-shaped  or  splney-tipped,  recurred 
after  flowering.  Corolla  small:  upper  lip  erect.  Bitter-aromatic  plants: 
flowers  in  axillary  capitate  whorls. 

a-  -t-  Stamens  raised  out  of  the  tube  of  the  corolla  : calyx  b-toothed. 

+-*•  Anthers  opening  crosswise  by  2 unequal  voices,  the  smaller  one  ciliate. 

32.  GALEOPSIS.  Calyx  tubular  bell-shaped,  6-nerved,  with  spiny-tipped  teeth. 

Corolla  enlarged  in  the  throat,  the  ovate  and  entire  upper  lip  arched,  the 
middle  lobe  of  spreading  lower  lip  obcordate.  Flowers  in  axillary  whorl-like 
clusters. 

++  ++  Anthers  opening  lengthwise  in  the  ordinary  way. 

33.  LAMIl'M.  Calyx  tubular  bell-shaped,  with  5 awl-shaped  spreading  teeth. 

Corolla  much  enlarged  in  the  throat,  the  upper  lip  arching  ana  with  a narrow 
base,  lateral  lobes  of  lower  lip  very  short,  t lie  middle  one  rounded  and  spread- 
ing or  turned  down,  its  base  much  narrowed.  (Lessons,  p.  102,  fig.  209.) 
Stamens  ascending  under  the  upper  lip.  Nutlets  truncate  at  the  top. 

84.  LEONURUS.  Calyx  top-shaped,  the  awl-shaped  teeth  when  old  spreading  and 

spiny-pointed.  Corolla  like  Stachys,  but  middle  lobe  of  lower  lip  obcordate. 
Stamens  parallel.  Nutlets  truncate  and  sharply  3-angled.  Stems  erect. 
Flowers  in  close  whorls  in  the  axils  of  cut-lobed  leaves. 

85.  STACHYS.  Calyx  mostly  tubular  bell-shaped,  the  teeth  triangular  or  awl- 

shaped,  sometimes  rigid  or  even  pungent.  Corolla  not  enlarged  in  the  throat, 
the  upper  lip  entire  or  nearly  so,  the  lower  3-lobed  with  the  middle  lobe 
nearly  entire.  Stamens  ascending  under  the  upper  lip,  but  the  outer  pair 
turned  down  after  discharging  their  pollen!  Nutlets  obtuse,  hut  not  trun- 
cate. Flowers  crowded  in  whorls,  most  of  these  commonly  approximate  in  a 
terminal  raceme  or  spike. 

36.  BETONICA.  Like  Stachys,  but  calyx  more  tubular  and  with  awn-like  teeth, 

tube  of  corolla  longer  and  its  upper  lip  sometimes  notched,  and  the  stamens 
generally  remaining  parallel. 

37.  PHLOMIS.  Calyx  tubular,  with  rigid  narrow  awl-shaped  teeth  from  the 

notch  of  as  many  very  short  and  broad  lobes.  Corolla  as  in  Stachys.  Coper 
pair  of  stamens  (rather  the  longer)  with  an  awl-shaped  appendage  at  the  base 
of  the  filaments. 

38.  MOLUOOELLA.  Calyx  membranaceous  and  greatly  enlarged,  funnel-form, 

the  border  reticulated,  veiny,  entire,  except  5 mucronate  points.  Corolla 
much  shorter  than  the  calyx;  the  middle  lobe  of  its  lower  lip  obcordate. 
Nutlets  3-sided. 

1.  TEUCRIUM,  GERMANDER.  (Named  for  Tcucer,  king  of  Troy.)  % 
T.  Canaddnse,  our  only  species,  in  low  grounds,  1°  - 3°  high,  downy, 
with  ovate-lanceolate  serrate  leaves  downy  beneath,  and  pale  purple  or  rarely 
white  flowers  collected  in  a long  spike,  in  lute  summer. 


2.  TRICHOSTEMA,  BLUE  CURLS.  (Name  from  the  Greek,  means 
hair-like  slit  mens.)  Ours  are  branching  loosely-flowered  rather  clammy  low 
herbs,  with  entire  leaves,  and  small  flowers  as  it  were  panicled,  blue,  or 
changing  to  purple,  in  summer  ami  autumn.  ® 

T.  dichdtomum,  Common  B.  or  Bastard  Pennyroyal.  Sandy  fields 
E.  & S. : 6'  - 12'  high,  with  mostly  lance-oblong  short-petioled  leaves. 

T.  linefl.ro,  from  New  Jersey  S.,  has  linear  or  lance-linear  smoother  leaves. 


3.  ISANTHTTS,  FALSE  PENNYROYAL.  (Name  in  Greek  means  equal 
flower,  i.  e.  parts  of  corolla  regular.)  (Y) 

I.  CSerilleu8.  Common  in  sandy  or  sterile  soil ; bnshy-branched,  clammy- 
pubescent,  6'  - 12'  high,  with  oblong  3-nerved  entire  leaves,  and  scattered  small 
blue  flowers  on  axillary  peduncles  : all  summer. 
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4.  DCIMUM,  SWEET  BASIL.  (Greek  name,  referring  to  the  odor,  the 
herbage  sweet-scented. ) 

O.  Basilicum,  Sweet  Basil.  Low  sweet-herb,  of  kitchen-gardens,  from 
India,  with  ovate  somewhat  toothed  leaves,  ciliate  petioles  and  calyx,  nnd  bluish- 
white  race  mod  dowers,  ill  summer.  (V) 

5.  COLEUS.  (Name  from  the  Greek  wortl  for  shunt h,  alluding  to  the  mona- 
delphons  stamens.) 

C.  BItimei,  of  Java,  especially  its  var.  Vkrm  h AFFfci.Tn,  the  showy  spe- 
cies of  oniamcntal  grounds  in  summer,  planted  tor  its  richly -colored  ovate  pointed 
and  coarsely  toothed  leaves,  either  blotched  with  crimson  or  bronze-red,  or  almost 
wholly  colored  ; the  inconspicuous  dowers  blue  or  bluish  and  raccmed. 

6.  HYPTIS.  (From  a Greek  word  meaning  reversed.)  II.  late  summer. 
H.  radi&ta.  Low  ground.  North  Carolina  & S. : stems  2° -4°  high; 

leaves  lance-ovate,  toothed  ; flowers  white  or  purple-dotted,  small,  crowded  in 
peduueled  whitiah-involucrate  heads.  21 

7.  LAVANDULA,  LAVENDER.  (From  Latin  lam,  to  lave,  for  which 
Lavender-water  is  used.) 

L.  v6ra.  Garden  L.  Cult,  from  S.  Europe:  a low  under -hruh.  harelv 
hardy  N.,  hoary,  with  lance -linear  leaves,  and  slender  spikes  of  bluish  small 
flowers  ou  long  terminal  peduncles,  in  summer. 

8.  PEKILLA.  (Name,  unexplained.)  Natives  of  China  antf  Japan.  © 

P.  ocimoides,  var  crispa,  or  1’.  Nank t xfejfsis  of  the  gardens,  a bal- 
snmie— cented  much-branched  herb,  cult,  for  its  foliage,  the  ovate- petioled  leaves 
in  this  variety  dark  purple  or  violet-tinged  beneath,  bronze-purple  above,  the 
margins  wavy  and  deeply  cut-toothed,  the  insignificant  rose-colored  or  whitish 
flowers  in  panicled  spike-like  racemes,  in  late  summer. 


9.  MENTHA,  MINT.  (Ancient  Greek  and  Latin  name.)  One  native 
nnd  two  very  common  naturalized  F.nrojiean  species,  mostly  spreading  rate 
idly  by  running  rootstocks  ; leaves  toothed  ; the  small  flowers  purplisti- 
bluish,  or  almost  white,  in  summer.  21  The  followiug  common  Mints 
all  in  wet  places. 

M.  viridis.  Spearmint.  Nearly  smooth,  with  oblong  or  lance-oratc  wrin- 
kled-veiny sessile  leaves,  and  flowers  in  narrow  terminal  spikes. 

M.  piperita.  Peppermint.  Smooth,  with  ovate  acme  pctioled  leaves,  and 
W'horled  dusters  of  flowers  forming  loose  interrupted  spikes. 

M.  Canadensis,  Wild  Mint.  Along  shaded  brooks ; pleasant-scented, 
hairy  or  a smooth  varietv,  with  ovate  or  lance-oblong  acute  or  pointed  leaves  on 
short  ftctioles,  and  whorls  of  flowers  in  the  axils  of  some  of  the  middle  pairs. 


10.  LYCOPUS,  WATKR-HOREIIOUND.  (Name  in  Greek  means  ,njf, 
/not  ) Resembling  the  Wiki  Mint,  hut  bitter,  anil  not  aromatic,  commonly 
producing  slender  sometimes  tuber-bearing  runners  from  the  base,  smooth,  the 
very  small  white  flowers  close-clustered  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  in  summer. 
Wild  in  shady  moist  soil.  2J. 

L.  Virginicus,  Bcoleweed.  Common  N. ; stems  hlnnt-nngled,  6'  - 1 
high  ; leaves  mostly  lance-ovate  nnd  merely  toothed  ; calyx-teeth  4,  ovate  and 
bliintlsh.  Used  iu  medicine. 

L.  Europfflufi,  under  several  varieties  ; common  N.  Sc  S.,  is  taller,  with 
sharply  4-nngled  stems,  ovate-oblong  or  lanceolate  leaves  either  toothed  or  pi:i- 
natffld,  many  flowers  in  the  clusters  or  whoris,  and  5 calyx-teeth  rigid  nv.d 
sharp-|Nii  ntod. 
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11.  CXJN1LA,  DITTANY.  (An  old  Latin  name  of  nnknown  meaning.) 

C.  Mariana,  Maryland  T).  Dry  hills  through  the  Middle  States;  nearlv 
smooth,  1°  high,  corymboscly  much  branched,  with  ovate  or  heart-shaped  almost 
sessile  serrate  leaves  (F  long),  and  peduneled  loose  cymes  of  purplish  flowers,  in 
summer.  2J. 

12.  HEDEOMA.  (Formed  from  a Greek  name  of  a sort  of  Mint,  refers  to 
the  sweet  scent.)  Low  and  fragrant-scented,  growing  in  dry  and  open  or  sterile 
grounds,  with  small  flowers  in  loose  axillary  clusters,  all  summer. 

H.  pulegioides,  American  Pennyroyal,  the  pungent  aromatic  scent 
and  taste  being  like  that  of  the  English  Pennyroyal  or  Mentha  Pulegium  of  Eu.  ; 
very  common,  5' -8'  high,  hairv,  branching,  with  oblong-ovate  petioled  leaves, 
few  flowered  clusters,  and  bluish  corolla  scarcely  exceeding  the  calyx.  0 
H.  hispida,  is  common  from  Western  Illinois  S.  W.;  2' -5'  high,  hairy, 
with  sessile  linear  entire  leaves,  and  bristly-ciliate  calyx.  0 

13.  COLLINSONIA,  HORSE-BALM.  (Named  for  refer  Collinson  of 
London,  who  corresponded  with  Bartram  and  Linritetls.)  Rather  tall  and 
large-leaved  strong-scented  plants  : fl.  summer.  21 

C.  Canadensis,  also  called  Rich-weed  and  Stone-hoot,  the  only  com- 
mon species,  in  rich  moist  woods;  smooth,  2° -3°  high,  with  ovate  serrate 
leaves  3'  - 6'  long  and  on  long  petioles,  and  pale  yellow  lemon-scented  flowers 
on  slender  pedicels  in  panieled  racemes. 

14.  HYSSOPUS,  HYSSOP.  (The  ancient  Greek  name  of  the  plant,  from 
the  Hebrew.)  2J. 

H.  officinalis,  the  only  species,  cult,  in  gardens  from  the  Old  World, 
rarely  running  wild  : smooth  tufted  simple  stems  or  branches  2°  high  ; leaves 
lance-linear  and  entire ; small  clusters  of  blue  flowers  crowded  in  a terminal 
spike,  in  summer. 

15.  PYCNANTHEMUM,  MOUNTAIN  MINT  or  BASIL.  (Name 
from  Greek,  means  dense  Jlower<lusters.)  Several  species,  all  aromatic-scented, 
1°  - 3°  high,  in  open  usually  gravelly  or  saudv  soil ; flowers  with  pule  corolla 
often  purple-dotted,  in  late  summer  and  autumn.  2 / Only  the  following 
widely  common. 

P.  ine&num.  Leaves  petioled,  ovate  or  oblong,  remotely  toothed,  finely 
soft-downy  above  and  white-hoary  beneath,  those  next  the  open  flat  cymes 
whitened  both  sides;  bracts  and  calyx-teeth  somewhat  awn-pointed. 

P.  muticum.  Minutely  soft-downy  lmt  hardly  whitened,  rather  low, 
bushy-branched  ; leaves  mostly  lance-ovate  and  sessile,  with  rounded  or  slightly 
heart-shaped  base,  minutely  sharp-toothed,  rather  rigid ; flowers  in  heads  or 
dense  clusters ; calyx-teeth  and  inner  bracts  rather  blunt. 

P.  pildsum.  Only  from  W.  Penn.  W.,  is  downy  with  rather  long  soft 
liairs  ; the  broadish  lanceolate  leaves  acute  at  both  ends  and  nearly  entire ; 
whorlcd  heads  at  the  end  of  the  branches ; the  calyx-teeth  and  bracts  ovate- 
lanceolate  and  acute. 

P.  aristatum.  Only  from  New  Jersey  S.,  in  pine-barrens : minutely  soft- 
pubescent;  leaves  lance-oblong  or  broadly  linear,  rigid,  almost  entire  ; flowers 
in  heads,  with  the  narrow  and  awn-pointed  bracts  and  calyx-teeth  as  long  as  the 
corolla. 

P.  laneeol&tum.  Smoothish,  not  hoary,  very  leafy,  bushy  branched  ; 
leaves  small  and  clustered,  narrow  lanceolate  or  lance-linear,  rigid,  sessile,  ob- 
tuse at  base  ; flowers  small,  in  numerous  globular  close  heads  which  are  crowded 
in  terminal  corymbs  ; calyx-teeth  and  bracts  short,  triangular ; lips  of  tho 
corolla  very  short. 

P.  linifdlimn.  Like  the  last,  less  common  N. : smoother,  with  lance- 
linear  leaves,  and  narrower  sharp-pointed  bracts  and  calyx-teeth. 
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10.  ORIGANUM,  MARJORAM.  (Old  Greek  name,  said  to  mean  delight 
of  mountain*.)  Natives  of  the  Old  World  : sweet-herbs:  fl,  summer.  2J. 

O.  vulg&re,  Wild  Marjoram.  Old  gardens,  and  wild  on  some  road- 
sides ; l°-2°  high,  with  small  ovate  nearly  entire  leaves,  on  short  petioles,  and 
purplish  flowers  in  corymbed  purple-bracted  clusters  or  short  spikes ; calyx 
equally  5-toothed. 

O.  Majorana,  Sweet  Marjoram.  Cult,  in  kitchen-gardens  (as  an  ®) ; 
leaves  small  and  finely  soft-downy  ; the  bracts  not  colored  ; flowers  whitish  or 
purplish,  with  calyx  hardly  toothed  but  cleft  nearly  down  on  tins  lower  side. 

17.  THYMUS,  THYME.  (Ancient  Greek  and  Latin  name  ) Low  or 
creeping  slightly  woody-stemmed  sweet-aromatic  plants  of  the  Old  World  : 
fl.  small,  in  summer.  Leaves  in  the  common  species  entire,  small,  from  4' 
to  near  long,  ovate,  obovate  or  oblong  with  tapering  base.  21 

T.  Serpyllum,  Creeping  Tiitme.  Cult,  as  a sweet  herb,  rarely  a little 
spontaneous ; creeping,  forming  broad  flat  perennial  turfs ; leaves  green ; 
whorls  of  purplish  or  flesh-colored  flowers  crowded  or  somewhat  spiked  at  the 
ends  of  the  flowering  branches. 

T.  VUlg&ris,  Common  Thyme.  Rarely  cult.,  more  upright  and  bushy 
than  the  other,  pale  and  rather  hoary  ; flowers  in  shorter  clusters. 

18.  SATURfilA,  SAVORY.  (The  ancient  Latin  name.)  Aromatic: 
11.  summer. 

S.  hortensis,  Summer  Savort.  Low  and  homely  sweet  herb  of  the  gar- 
dens, sparingly  run  wild  W.,  with  oblong-linear  leaves  lajx-ring  at  base,  and 
pale  or  purplish  small  flowers  clustered  in  their  axils,  or  running  into  panicled 
spikes  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  (i) 

19.  CALAMINTHA,  CALAMINTH.  (Greek  for  beautiful  Mint.)  FL 
summer.  21 

§ l . Fiouvrs  loose  in  the  axils,  or  above  running  into  racemes  or  panicles. 

C.  glabella.  A delicate  native  but  uncommon  species,  only  from  Niagara 
Falls  W. : smooth,  with  weak  stems  5'  - 20'  long,  also  with  creeping  runners, 
oblong  or  almost  linear  loaves,  or  ovate  on  the  runners,  the  loose  purplish  flow- 
ers about  long. 

C.  N6p©ta,  Basil-Thyme.  Nat.  from  Ku.  from  Virginia  S. : soft-downy, 
branching,  l°-2°  high,  with  round-ovate  eremite  leaves,  small  and  loose  purple 
flowers,  and  calyx  hairy  in  the  throat. 

§ 2.  Flowers  in  terminal  heads  or  head-like  whorls,  minted  with  avd-shapeil  bracts. 

C.  Clinopodium,  Basil.  Waste  grounds  and  along  thickets;  hairy, 
with  rnther  simple  stems  1°  - 2°  long,  ovate  and  nearly  entire  pctioled  leaves, 
and  pale  purple  small  corollas. 

20.  MELISSA,  BALM,  BEE-BALM.  (Old  name  from  Greek  for  bee. ) 
Old-World  sweet  herbs.  FL  summer.  21 

M.  cfficin tilts,  Common  B.  Gardens,  sparingly  running  wild  ; rather 
hairy,  loosely-branched,  lemon-scented,  with  ovate  or  scarcely  heart-shaped  cre- 
nate  toothed  leaves,  and  yellowish  or  soon  white  flowers  in  small  loose  axillary- 
clusters. 

21.  SALVIA,  SAGE.  (From  the  Latin  saliv,  to  save,  from  its  reputed 
liealitig  qualities.) 

§ 1.  Wild  Sages  of  the  country , all  icith  blue  or  iwirtly  white  corollas.  21 
* Upper  lip  of  calyx  Smoothed:  lower  cell  of  the  anther  present  but  deformed. 

S.  lyr&ta.  Sandy  soil  from  New  Jersey  to  111.  &,  S. : 1°  - 2°  high,  rather 
hairy,  with  leaves  mostly  ut  the  root  ami  obovate  or  lyre-shaped,  and  a smaller 
pair  on  the  stent ; whorls  of  flowers  forming  an  interrupted  raceme ; corolla 
hardly  1'  long. 
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* * U djkt  lip  of  the  calyx  entire : lower  cell  of  the  anther  wanting. 

S.  urticif61ia.  Woodlands  from  Maryland  S. : l°-2°  high,  leafy,  some, 
what  clammy-downy ; leaves  rhombic-ovate ; racemes  slender,  the  blue  and 
white  corolla  only  i'  long. 

S.  aztirea.  Sandy  soil  S.  & S.  W.  : nearly  smooth  and  green,  with  rather 
simple  steins,  2° -4°  high;  leaves  lance-linear  with  tapering  base,  obtuse, 
entire,  or  the  lower  serrate;  the  showy  azure-blue  flowers  (less  than  1'  long) 
numerous  in  a spike-like  raceme. 

S.  Pitcheri,  from  Kansas  to  Texas,  is  very  like  the  foregoing,  but  minutely 
soft-downv  ; occasionally  cultivated,  as  is  also 

S.  farinosa,  of  Texas,  with  more  ]>etioled  oblong-lanceolate  leaves,  the 
spikes,  calyxes,  &c.  white-hoary,  in  contrast  with  the  light  blue  corolla. 

§2.  Garden  Sages,  cultivated  for  ornament , or  the.  first  species  for  its  savory 
foliage.  Perennials,  bat  some  cult,  as  annuals,  several  woody  at  base. 

* Flowers  blue. 

S.  Officinalis,  Common  Sage,  from  S.  Eu. : low,  minutely  hoary-pubes- 
cent, with  oblong-lanceolate  leaves  finely  reticulated-rugose  und  the  margins 
crenulate,  spiked  flower-whorls,  and  short  corolla. 

S.  p&tens,  from  Mexico : 2° -3°  high,  rather  hairy,  with  crenate  triangular- 
ovate  or  halberd-shaped  leaves,  or  the  uppermost  sessile  ones  oval,  loosc-pcdi- 
eelled  flowers,  showy  deep  blue  corolla  over  2'  long,  the  lips  widely  gaping  und 
the  stamens  exserted. 

* * Flowers  scarlet-red. 

S.  splbndens,  Scarlet  Sage,  of  Brazil : smooth,  with  branching  stems, 
ovate  pointed  leaves,  the  Horul  ones  and  calyx  ns  well  as  the  corolla  (2'  or  more 
long  and  with  short  lower  lip)  bright  scarlet. 

S.  ftilgens,  Cardinal  or  Mexican  Red  S.,  from  Mexico:  tall,  pubes- 
cent, with  crenate  ovate  or  oval  leaves  heart-shaped  at  base  and  somewhat 
rugose,  green  calyx,  and  long-tubed  downy  deep  scarlet  corolla  over  2'  long, 
the  style  plumose. 

S.  coccinea,  from  Tropical  America:  somewhat  downy  or  soft-hairy, 
with  ovate  and  heart-shaped  acute  crenate  leaves,  deciduous  bracts,  green  or 
purplish  calyx,  and  smooth  red  corolla  1'  long,  with  lower  lip  much  longer  than 
the  upper  one. 

S.  pseudo-cocclnea,  from  Trop.  Amcr. : like  the  last,  but  with  bristly- 
hairy  stems,  less  heart-shaj»ed  leaves,  and  corolla  more  or  less  pubescent. 

* * * Flowers  white. 

S.  argentea,  from  the  Mediterranean  regions  : cult,  for  its  silvery-white 
foliage,  hardy  ; the  very  large  round-ovate  root-leaves  clothed  with  long  white 
wool ; flowering  stem  and  its  sessile  leaves,  ns  well  as  calyx,  &c.  clammy-hairy; 
the  white  corolla  with  scythe-shaped  upper  lip  1'  long  and  a very  short  tube. 

22.  ROSMARiNUS,  ROSEMARY.  (Old  Latin  name,  dew  of  the  sea.) 

R.  officinalis,  from  S.  Eu. : not  hardy  N. : leaves  evergreen,  linear,  entire, 

with  revolute  margins,  white-hoary  beneath,  the  upper  with  pale  blue  flowers  in 
their  axils. 

23.  MONARDA,  HORSE-MINT  or  BALM.  (Named  for  an  early 

Spanish  writer  on  the  medicinal  plants  of  the  New  World,  Monardez.)  FI. 

summer. 

§ 1 . Stamens  and  style  jwotruding  l>eynnd  the  narrow  acute  upjtcr  lip  of  the  corolla . 
leaves  ob/ong-omte  or  lance-ovate,  with  roundish  or  slightly  htart-shapetl  base, 
veiny,  pleasant-scented. 

M.  didyma,  Oswego  Tea  or  Bee-Balm.  Wet  ground  N.,  nnd  cult.; 
leaves  petioled  ; the  floral  ones  tinged  with  red;  calyx  naked  in  the  throat; 
corolla  bright  red. 

M.  flstulosa,  Wild  Bergamot.  Rocky  grounds;  soft-downy  or  smooth- 
jsh  ; leaves  petioled,  the  floral  ones  often  whitish ; calyx  very  hairy  in  the 
throat ; corolla  rose-color,  purple,  or  white. 
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M.  Bradburi&na.  From  Ohio  W.,  differs  from  the  preceding  in  the 
sessile  learn  soft-hairy  beneath,  calyx  contracted  above,  and  shorter  corolla. 

§ 2.  Stamens  not  lonqer  than  the  jmrple~xpoftrd  notched  upper  Up  of  the  short 
corolla,  the  tube  of  which  is  near!;/  enrlosed  in  the  calt/i.  (?;  (§) 

M.  punctata,  Horsk-Mimt.  Dry  sandy  ground,  from  New  York  to 
III.  anil  S.  : strong-scented  ami  pungent,  slightly  hoary  ; leaves  lanceolate, 
the  floral  ones  and  bracts  tinged  yellow  and  purple  ; calyx-teeth  short  and  uwn- 
less ; corolla  yellowish. 

M.  aristata.  Plains  from  Missouri  S.  W.,  has  its  calyx  strongly  bearded 
in  the  throat  and  with  awn-like  teeth,  the  lioral  leaves  and  bract*  conspicuously 
awn-tipped. 

24.  BLEPHiLIA.  (From  Greek  for  etptask,  the  bracts  strongly  ciliate, 
the  outer  ones  ovate.)  FI.  summer.  22 

B.  ciliata.  Dry  ground,  from  Penn.  S.  &,  W. : leaves  almost  sessile,  ovate 
or  oblong,  whitish-downy  l>encath  ; outer  bracts  large,  acute;  corolla  hairy. 

B.  nepetoldes.  Ja»w  shady  grounds  N.  &■  W. ; hairv  all  over ; leaves 
lance-ovate  sometimes  heart-shaped  at  base,  on  distinct  petioles  ; bracts  smaller 
ami  very  slender-jtointetl ; corolla  smoothed),  purple-spotted. 

25.  LOPIIANTHUS,  GIANT  HYSSOP.  (Name  from  Greek  for  crest 
and  jlower,  not  very  appropriate.  Wild  in  rich  soil,  chiefly  N.  & W.,  with 
ovate  and  toothed  leaves  ; 11.  summer.  21 

Zi.  nepetoides.  Smooth,  coarse,  not  sweet-scented  ; stem  4°  - 6°  high 
and  sharply  4-anglcd ; calyx-toeth  ovale,  bluntisb,  almost  equalling  the  dull 
yellowish  corolla. 

L.  scropliulariifolius.  Resemble*  the  preceding,  but  the  obtusely  an- 
gled stem  and  sharper-toothed  leaves  rather  pulicsccnl,  the  lanceolate  acute  calyx- 
teeth  shorter  than  the  purplish  corolla. 

L.  anisatus.  Wild  from  Wisconsin  far  N.  W.  and  rare  in  cultivation  : 
slender,  with  anise-scented  leaves  white  beneath,  and  cal)  x much  shorter  than 
the  lavender-blue  corolla. 

20.  NEPETA,  CAT-MINT.  (Latin  name,  from  the  city  Nepete.)  22 

N.  Catttria,  Catnip.  Weed  nat.  from  Kit.  around  dwelling.-  and  gardens: 
soft-downy  ; with  oblong  heart-sliai>ed  leave*  deeply  crenato,  and  whitish  flow- 
ers crowded  in  terminal  clusters  or  spikes,  in  lute  summer. 

N.  Glechoma,  Ground  Ivr,  Gill.  Weed  nat.  from  Ett.  in  waste  or 
cult  shaded  grounds  : creeping  and  spreading,  with  smoothish  rounded  kidnev- 
shaped  crenate  leaves  on  slender  petioles,  and  light  blue  flowers  in  their  axils, 
each  pair  of  anther  cells  approaching  and  forming  a little  cross  : tl.  all  spring 
and  summer. 

27.  CEDRON^LLA.  (From  Greek  name  of  oil  of  redar,  alluding  to  the 
sweet  aromatic  scent  of  the  foliage  of  the  first  species.)  The  cultivated  species 
not  hardy  N.  : fi.  summer.  22 

C.  triph^lla,  Balm-of-Gilead  of  the  English  gardens,' here  rarely  cult., 
from  Madeira  ; very  sweet-scented  leaves  of  3 broadly  lanceolate  leaflets  ; ’flowers 
purplish. 

C.  Mexic&na,  from  New  Mexico,  has  giniple  lance-ovate  leaves  with  heart- 
shaped  base,  erect  stems,  and  handsome  rose-colored  flowers  in  close  clusters. 

C.  cordata,  wild  in  shady  grounds  from  W.  Penn.  S.,  but  rare : low, 
hairv,  with  long  leafy  runners,  lieart-sh*|>ed  leaves,  and  scattered  flowers,  the 
purplish  corolla  1 long,  its  throat  inflated. 

28.  PHYSOSTEGIA,  FALSE  DRAGON-HEAD.  (Name  from  Greek 
words  for  inflated  or  trodden/  cow/re/.)  El.  all  summer.  21 

P.  Virgini&na.  Wet  banks  of  streams,  from  New  York  W.  & S.,  in  sev- 
eral varieties  : 1°  -4°  high  ; leaves  mostly  serrate;  flowers  either  crowded  or 
rather  distant  in  the  spikes  ; corolla  pale  rose- purple,  P or  more  long. 
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29.  BRUNELLA,  SELF-REAL  or  HEAL-ALL.  (Latinized  from  the 
old  German  name.)  FI.  all  summer,  11 

B.  vulg&ris.  Low  fields  and  copses  • low,  spreading,  with  ovate  or  oblong 
petioled  leaves,  and  3 flowers  under  each  of  the  broad  and  round  purplish  bracts 
of  the  head  ; corolla  bluish-purple  or  rarely  white. 

30.  SCUTELLARIA,  SKULLCAP.  (Name  from  Latin  scutellum,  a 
dish.)  FI.  in  summer,  in  species  ours  blue  or  violet.  2/ 

§ 1.  Flowers  in  racemes  or  spikes  terminating  the  stem  and  branches. 

S.  versicolor.  River-banks,  from  Penn.  W.  & S. : stem  stout,  l°-3°  high, 
soft-pubescent,  as  arc  the  heart-shaped  very  veiny  and  rugose  crenate  and  blunt- 
ish  long-petioled  leaves;  spike-like  racemes  clammy -pubescent ; corolla  almost 
1'  long,  the  lower  lip  purple-spotted. 

S.  canbseens.  From  Penn.  S.  & W. : stems  branching,  2°  -4°  high; 
leaves  petioled,  ovate  or  lance-ovate,  or  some  of  them  heart-shaped  at  base,  the 
lower  surface  as  also  the  racemes  and  flowers  whitish  with  very  fine  soft  down, 
otherwise  smoothish;  corolla  1'  long. 

S.  pilosa.  Pubescent  with  spreading  hairs;  stem  nearly  simple,  l°-3° 
high,  bearing  rather  distant  pairs  of  roundish  or  oblong-ovate  veiny  leaves,  the 
lower  sometimes  heart-shaped,  upper  on  short-margined  petioles ; racemes 
short,  the  bracts  spatulate  ; corolla  long. 

S.  integrifblia.  Along  thickets:  minutely  hoarv,  l°-2°  high;  leaves 
lance-oblong  or  linear,  obtuse,  nearly  entire,  very  short-petioled ; raceme  short; 
corolla  1'  long,  much  enlarged  upwards. 

§ 2.  Floicers  shoit-pcduncled  in  the  axils  of  some  of  the  sessile  leaves. 

S.  nervbsa.  Moist  ground  from  New  York  S.  W. : smooth,  l°-2°  high, 
slender;  leaves  roundish  or  ovate,  sparingly  toothed,  1'  long,  those  subtending 
the  flowers  ovate-lanceolate  and  entire,  the  nerve-like  main  veins  prominent 
beneath  ; flowers  4'  long. 

S.  parvula.  Dry  banks  and  shores,  commoner  W.  & S. : low  and  spread- 
ing, 3'  - 6'  high  ; with  round-ovate  or  lance-ovate  and  slightly  heart-shaped 
leaves  or  more  long,  and  flowers  {'  long. 

S.  galerieulata.  Wet  ground  N. : smoothish  ; the  slender  simple  stems 
1° - 2°  high;  leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  sometimes  with  a heart-shaped  base,  acute, 
serrate  ; flowers  •}'  long,  with  arched  upper  lip. 

§ 3.  Flowers  in  axillary  or  some  terminal  one-sided  racemes. 

S.  lateriflora.  Wet  shady  places  : smooth,  branching,  1°  -2°  high,  with 
lance-ovate  or  oblong  acute  coarsely  serrate  leaves  ou  slender  petioles  ; racemes 
rather  leafy-bracted  ; flowers  4'  long. 

31.  MARRUBIUM,  IIOREIIOUND.  (Late  Latin  name,  from  Hebrew 
word  for  bitter.)  FI.  late  summer.  11 

M.  vulgcire,  Common  H.,  from  Europe,  in  gardens  and  waste  places  : 
branching,  spreading,  hoary-downy,  with  round-ovate  crenatc-rugose  leaves  on 
petioles,  and  small  white  corolla. 

Black  Hohbhound,  BaliAta  nIgka,  of  Europe,  and  naturalized  in  a 
few  places  E.,  is  not  hoary,  and  has  purplish  flowers  with  a spreading  5-toothed 
border  to  the  calyx. 

32.  GALEOPSIS,  HEMP-NETTLE.  (Name  in  Greek  means  like  a 
tceasel ; the  likeness  not  at  all  obvious.)  FI.  summer.  ® 

G.  Tetr&hit,  Common  II.  Damp  waste  and  cult,  grounds,  net.  from  Eu. : 
a common  weed,  rather  bristly-hairy,  with  stem  swollen  below  each  joint,  leaves 
ovate  and  coarsely  serrate,  and  corolla  purplish  or  variegated. 

33.  LAMIUM,  DEAD-NETTLE.  (Name  from  Greek  word  for  throat.) 
Low  spreading  herbs  from  Old  World  : 11.  spring  and  summer. 
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• Insignificant  weeds  in  waste  or  cultivated  grounds,  with  feu>  small  and  jmrjle  or 

slender  flowers  in  some  of  the  arils.  Q)  ® 

L.  amplexiciulo.  leaves  rounded,  deeply  eremite-toothed  ami  cut,  the 
upper  oni'i  clasping ; corolla  with  a long  tube,  its  upper  lip  bearded,  the 
lower  one  spotted. 

Ij.  purpureum.  Not  so  common : leaves  more  heart-shaped,  and  less 
cut,  all  of  them  petioled. 

* * Flowers  larger,  V long,  in  several  axillary  whorls:  corolla  ascending,  the 

lateral  lobes  bearing  a dtnder  awl-shaped  apfiendage . % 

L.  album.  Gardens  and  waste  grounds:  liairy  ; leaves  all  petioled,  ovate 
and  heart-shaped,  rugose-veiny  ; flowers  white. 

L.  maculatum.  Cult,  in  gardens  ; hairy  or  nearly  smooth  ; leaves  as  in 
the  other,  but  with  a white  sjx>t  or  blotch  on  the  upper  face  ; flowers  purple. 

34.  LEONURUS,  MOTHERWORT.  (Name  in  Greek  means  lion's  tail, 
but  there  is  no  obvious  resemblance.)  FI.  late  summer. 

L.  Cardiaea,  Cosmos  M.  Nat  from  Eu.  in  cult,  and  waste  grounds; 
tall,  with  jKilmutely  cleft  long- petioled  leaves,  the  lower  rounded,  the  upper 
wedge-shaped  at  base  ; upjier  lip  of  jiale  purple  corolla  licarded.  H 

35.  STACHYS,  HEDGE-NETTLE.  (Greek  word  for  spile,  from  the 
inflorescence.)  Flowers  in  summer,  in  all  ours  11. 

* Wild  species  in  mt  grounds,  with  small  light  rerldish-pnr/Je  corolla. 

S.  palustris.  Common  ill  many  and  diverse  varieties,  rough-hairy  or 
smooth,  or  the  angles  of  the  stem  bristly  ; leaves  oblong  or  lance-ovate,  or  the 
lower  heart-shaped  at  tiase,  erenately  toothed,  the  lower  or  nearly  ull  petioled  ; 
calyx-teeth  sharp- pointed  or  pungent. 

S.  hyssopilblia.  Wet  sandy  roil,  not  common  : smooth,  low  (1°  high) ; 
leaves  liueur  or  linear-oblong,  almost  entire,  sessile  ; calyx-teeth  softer  and  less 
jointed. 

* • Cultivated  for  ornament  • not  very  common. 

S.  lanata,  from  Europe : low,  tufted ; the  stems,  oblong  Mullein-like 
leaves,  and  dense  interrupted  spike  wholly  covered  with  thick  and  silvery  white 
wool,  and  very  short  dull  purple  corollas. 

S.  cocciriea,  Scarlkt  S , from  Mexico,  with  ovate-oblong  and  heart- 
shaped  pubescent  leaves,  and  whorlcd  flowers  with  bright  red  corolla,  its  tube 
often  1'  long. 

30.  BETCiNICA,  BETONY.  (The  I -a  till  name.)  Cult,  occasionally  in 
old  gardens,  from  Old  World.  Sterna  low,  erect  : leaves  coarsely  crenate, 
oblong,  those  on  the  stem  few,  of  the  root  larger  and  bcart-shajied  on  long 
jietiolea.  FI.  summer.  2/ 

B.  grandifldra.  Great  B.,  front  Northern  Asia;  with  stem  I°-2°  high, 
flowers  in  separated  whorls,  purple  corollas  1 V long. 

B.  offlcin&lis,  Wood  B.,  from  Europe,  has  flowers  many  times  smaller,  in 
a more  crowded  oblong  spike. 

37.  PHLOMIS,  JERUSALEM  SAGE.  (Old  Greek  name  of  some  woolly 
plant.)  Ft.  summer.  U. 

P.  tuberbsa,  from  E.  Eu. : cultivated  in  old  gardens,  sparingly  run  wild; 
steins  3° -5°  high;  leaves  ovate  or  ovate-oblong  and  heart-shaped,  crenate, 
rugose,  smoothish  ; flowers  in  remote  and  dense  whorls  ; upper  lip  of  the  purple 
corolla  white-hairy  inside. 

38.  MOLUCCELLA,  MOLUCCA  BALM,  SHELE-FLOWER.  (Name 

from  Molucca  Islands.)  FI.  summer,  (i)  , 

M.  laevis,  from  Asia : in  some  old  gardens : low,  much  branched,  smooth, 
with  roundish  petioled  leaves,  flowers  sessile  in  their  uxils  accompanied  by 
spin  e-like  bracts,  the  remarkable  lurge cup-shaped  calyx  obliquo  and  l'long, 
much  exceeding  the  inconspicuous  corolla. 
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80.  BORR  AGIN  ACE  iE,  BORAGE  FAMILY. 

Mostly  rough  or  rough-hairy  plants,  known  from  all  related 
monopetalous  orders  by  having  a deeply  4-lobed  ovary,  or  apparently 
4 ovaries  around  the  base  of  a common  style,  each  1-ovuled,  ripen- 
ing into  akeries  or  nutlets,  along  with  regular  flowers  (Echium 
excepted),  stamens  as  many  as  the  lobes  of  the  corolla  (5)  and 
alternate  with  them,  and  alternate  (mostly  entire)  leaves.  In  the 
Heliotrope  tribe,- however,  the  ovary  is  not  lobed,  but  the  fruit  at 
maturity  separates  into  2 or  4 nutlets.  Stigmas  1 or  2.  Embryo 
filling  the  seed : no  albumen.  Flowers  disposed  to  be  on  one  side  of 
the  stem  or  branches,  or  of  the  branches  of  cymes,  the  raceme-like 
clusters  coiled  at  the  end  and  straightening  as  the  flowers  expand. 
Herbage  not  aromatic  ; juice  commonly  bitterish,  often  somewhat 
mucilaginous.  Roots  of  several  are  red  and  used  for  dye. 

I.  BORAGE  FAMILY  proper,  having  the  deeply  4-parted 
ovary  as  above.  Ours  all  herbs. 

§ 1.  Corolla  irregular  funnel-form , naked  in  the  throat : stamens  unequal ! 

1.  ECHIUM.  Two  of  the  spreading  lobes  of  the  corolla  shorter  than  the  others. 

Stamens  ascending,  more  or  less  protruding:  filaments  and  stylo  long  and 
slender.  Stigmas  2.  Nutlets  erect,  leathery,  rough-wrinkled. 

§ 2.  Corolla  wheel-shaped , with  no  tube  at  all. 

2.  BORRAGO.  Flowers,  as  in  all  the  following,  perfectly  regular.  A blunt  scale 

at  the  base  of  each  lobe  of  the  5-parted  corolla,  alternating  with  the  con- 
niving stamens.  Filaments  very  short,  broad,  and  with  a cartilaginous  pro- 
jection behind  the  linear  pointed  anther.  Nutlets  erect. 

6.  M YOSOTIS,  and  7.  OMPHALODES,  from  the  short  tube  to  the  corolla  may 
be  sought  for  here. 

§ 3.  Corolla  tubular,  funnel-form,  or  salver-shaped,  sometimes  almost  wheel-shaped, 

* Open  in  the  throat,  the  folds  or  short  scales,  if  any,  not  closing  over  the  orifice. 

3.  MERTENSIA.  Corolla  tubular,  trumpet-shaped,  with  the  widely  spreading 

border  scarcely  at  all  lobed  and  its  throat  perfectly  naked  in  die  common 
species;  the  slender  filaments  protruding.  Fruit  fleshy,  smooth  or  wrinkled. 
Smooth  plants,  which  is  rare  in  this  order. 

4.  ONOSMODIUM.  Corolla  tubular,  with  the  5 acute  lobes  erect  or  converging, 

the  throat  perfectly  naked,  bearing  the  arrow-shaped  or  linear  and  mucronate 
anthers:  filaments  hardly  any.  Style  very  slender  and  protruding.  Nutlets 
stony,  smooth,  fixed  by  their  base. ' Very  rough-bristly  homely  plants. 

6.  LITHO.SPERMUM.  Corolla  funnel-form  or  salver-shaped,  with  rounded  lobes 
imbricated  in  the  bud,  with  or  without  evident  short  and  broad  scales  or 
folds  in  the  throat.  Anthers  oblong,  included:  filaments  hardly  any.  Nut- 
lets stony,  smooth  or  roughened,  ovate,  fixed  by  the  base.  Rough  or  hairy 
plants,  mostly  with  red  roots. 

6.  M YOSOTIS.  Corolla  very  short-salver-form,  the  tube  only  about  the  length  of 

the  5-toothed  or  6-cleft  calyx,  the  rounded  lobes  convolute  in  the  bud,  the 
throat  with  5 small  and  blunt  arching  appendages.  Anthers  short,  included. 
Nutlets  smooth  and  hard,  fixed  by  their  base.  Low  and  small,  mostly  soft- 
hairv  plants,  the  small  mcetned  flowers  commonly  bractless. 

* * Scales  or  appendages  of  the  corolla,  conspicuous  one  before  the  base  of  each  lobe, 
and  closing  or  nearly  closing  the  orifice. 

*-  Corollq  short-salver-shaped  or  nearly  wheel-shaped : stamens  included. 

7.  OMPHALODES.  Corolla  with  tube  shorter  than  the  rounded  lobes.  Nutlets 

smooth,  depressed,  and  with  a hollow  basket-like  top.  Flowers  loosely  riv- 
cemed : no  bracts.  Low  smooth  or  smoothish  herbs. 
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8 ECHINOSPERMPM.  Coroll*  with  tube  as  short  as  the  rounded  lobes,  the 
throat  closed  with  short  rounded  scales.*  Nutlets  erect,  fixed  to  the  central 
column  or  base  of  the  style,  triangular,  roughened,  and  bearing  one  or  more 
marginal  rows  of  barb-tipped  prickles,  forming  small  burs.  Coarse  weeds, 
with  leafv-bracted  racemed  flowers. 

9.  CYNOGL0SSUM.  Corolla  between  short  funnel-form  and  wheel-shaped,  the 
tube  about  the  leugth  of  the  rounded  lobes;  throat  closed  by  the  blunt  scales. 
Nutlets  bur-like,  oblique  on  the  expanded  base  of  the  style,  to  which  they 
are  fixed  bv  their  apex,  roughened  all  over  with  short  barbed  or  hooked 
prickles.  Coarse  and  strong-scented  plants,  with  racemed  flowers,  tho  lower 
sometimes  brae  ted,  otherwise  braetless. 

■t-  4-  Corolla  tubular  and  wore  or  Lit  fuantl-thaped. 

10.  LYCOPSIS.  Corolla  with  a curved  tula;,  slightly  oblique  5-lobed  border,  aad 

bristly-hniry  scales  in  the  throat.  Stamens  included  in  the  tube.  Nut- 
lets rough-wrinkled,  erect,  fixed  by  a hollowed  base.  Coarse,  rough-bristly 
plants. 

11.  S\  MPHYTl’M.  Corolla  straight,  tubular-funnel  form,  with  short  spreading 

lobes  which  are  somewhat  longer  than  the  large  awl-shaped  scales  and 
the  linear  or  lanceolate  anthers.  Style  slender,  commonly  protruding.  Nut- 
lets erect,  smooth,  coriaceous,  fi  xed  by  a hollowed  buse.  Coarse  herbs,  branch- 
ing and  leafy,  with  thickened  or  tuberous  roots,  the  juice  mucilaginous  and 
bitterish,  used  in  popular  medicine.  Flowers  nodding  iu  raceme-like  often 
forked  clusters,  either  naked  or  leafy-bracted  at  base. 

II.  HELIOTROPE  FAMILY,  the  ovary  not  divided  hut 
tipped  with  the  simple  style,  the  fruit  when  ripe  separating  into  2 
or  4 closed  pieces  or  nutlets. 

J2.  HKl.IOTROPH'M.  Corolla  short  fuunel-fnrm  or  salver-shaped,  the  open  throat 
more  or  less  plaited.  Anthers  nearly  sessile,  included.  Style  short:  -tigtna 
conical  or  capitate.  Ovary  4-celled,  in  fruit  splitting  into  4 nutlets.  Flowers 
small,  in  one-sided  single  or  cymose-clustered  spikes,  mostly  braetless. 

13.  HKLIOPHYTUM.  Corolla  constricted  at  the  throat.  Style  Very  short.  Fruit 
mitre-shuped,  splitting  at  maturity  into  2 nutlets  each  2-cellcd.  Otherwise 
os  iu  lleliotropiuru. 

1.  ECHIUM,  VIPER'S  BITGLOSS.  (Name  from  Greek  word  for  riper.) 

E.  vulgftre,  Common  V.  or  Bi.i  f.weed.  Cult,  from  Ett.  in  old  garden*, 
and  a weed  in  fields,  Penn,  to  Virginia  : l°-2°  high,  very  rough-bristly,  with 
lanceolate  sessile  leaves,  anil  showy  flowers  in  racemed  clusters,  the  "purple 
corolla  changing  to  bright  blue,  iu  summer,  is; 


2.  BORRAGO, BORAGE.  (Old  name,  supposed  corruption  of  car  ago,  from 
imagined  cordial  properties.) 

B.  officin&lis.  Common  B.  Cult,  from  F.u.  in  old  gardens,  spreading, 
branched,  beset  with  sharp  and  whitish  spreading  bristles ; leaves  oval  or 
oblong-lanceolate ; flowers  loosely  racemed,  handsome,  blue  or  purplish,  with 
dark  anthers,  in  summer.  © 

3.  MERTENSIA.  (Named  for  a Prof,  Merten*,  of  Germany. ) 11 

M.  Virginica,  V irotni an  or  Smooth  Lungwort.  Alluvial  soil  W. 
& S.,  mid  cult,  for  ornament  : a rmj  rmooth  and  pale,  leafy  plunt,  1 ° — 2°  high, 
with  obovato  entire  leaves,  those  of1  the  root  long-jietioled,  handsome  flowers 
spreading  or  hanging  on  slender  pedicels  in  loose  rueeme-like  clusters,  the  light 
blue  or  at  first  purple  corolla  V long  : fl.  spring. 

4.  ONOSMODIUM,  FALSE  GROM  WELL.  (Name  means  Wee  Ch .««- 
mu,  an  European  genus  of  this  family.)  Wild  plants  of  the  country,  mostly 
in  rich  soil,  fn  dry  or  alluvial  ground  : flowers  leafy-bracted,  grccniLh  or  yel- 
lowish-white, iu  summer.  2^ 
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O.  Virgini&num.  Clothed  tyith harsh  but  appressed  short  bristles,  l°-2° 
high,  with  oblong  leaves,  and  lancc-awl-slmped  lobes  of  narrow  corolla  spar- 
ingly bristly  outside. 

O'.  Carolinianum.  From  New  York  W.  & S. : shaggy  with  rough  and 
spreading  bristles,  stout,  3°  - 4°  high,  with  lance-ovate  or  oblong-acute  leaves, 
and  lobes  of  rather  broad  corolla  triangular  and  thickly  hairy. 

O.  moile.  Only  W. : hoary  with  softer  and  whitish  appressed  hairs,  the 
oblong-ovate  bluntish  leaves  strongly  ribbed,  and  lobes  of  the  triangular-pointed 
lobes  of  the  narrow  corolla  thickly  hairy  outside. 

6.  LITHOSPERMUM,  CROMWELL,  PUCCOON.  (Name  from 
Greek,  means  stony  seed.)  Flowers  in  late  spring  and  summer,  at  length 
scattered  or  as  if  spiked,  leafy-braeted. 

§ 1.  Corolla  white  or  only  yellowish  in  the  wholly  naked  throat,  smreely  longer  than 
the  calyx : nutlets  rouyh-wrinkled  and  pitted,  gray  and  dull,  © © 

L.  arvdnse,  Cohn  Cromwell.  Nat.  from  Eu.  in  waste  dry  soil,  6'-  12' 
high,  rough isli-hoary,  with  lanceolate  or  linear  leaves  and  inconspicuous  flowers. 

§ 2.  Corolla  dull  whitish,  rather  short,  with  little  downy  scales  or  rather  folds  in 
the  throat:  nutlets  smooth  or  with  a few  pores,  often  ivory-white,  if 
L.  angustifblium.  River-hanks  from  111.  S.  & W. : minutely  roughish- 
hoary,  branched,  O'  - 15'  high,  with  linear  rigid  leaves,  short  peduncles  recurved 
in  fruit,  and  corolla  not  longer  than  calyx. 

L.  offlcinkle,  Common  G.  of  Europe,  a weed  by  some  roadsides  : l°-2° 
high,  branched  above,  with  broadish-lanceolate  acute  leaves  rough  above  but 
soft-downy  beneath,  and  corolla  longer  than  calyx. 

L.  latifblium.  From  W.  New  York  W.  & S. : larger  and  rougher  than 
the  last,  ovate  and  lance-ovate  pointed  leaves  2' -4'  long  anti  prominently 
ribbed,  those  from  the  root  larger  and  roundish  ; corolla  shorter  than  calyx. 

§ 3.  Corolla  bright  orane/e-yellow,  showy,  longer  than  calyx,  almost  salver-shaped, 
with  little  api>endiujes  in  the  throat  evident : nutlets  smooth,  usually  ivory-white. 

Ii.  hirtum,  Hairy  Pnccootf.  Dry  ground,  chiefly  S.  & W. : l°-2° 
high,  roughish-bristly,  with  lanceolate  or  linear  leaves,  or  those  next  the  flowers 
ovate-oblong  anti  bristly-ciliatc,  the  crowded  flowers  pcdunclcd,  tube  of  tho 
corolla  scarcely  longer  than  the  breadth  of  the  border  (jj'-l'j  and  woolly- 
bearded  at  base  inside. 

L.  canescens,  Hoary  P.  Mostly  N.  & W. : softer-hairy  and  somewhat 
hoary,  6' -15'  high,  smaller-flowered  than  the  preceding,  and  tube  of  corolla 
smooth  at  base  inside. 

L.  longifldrum,  only  on  prairies  N.  W.,  has  linear  leaves,  and  tube  of 
corolla  V or  more  long,  many  times  longer  than  the  eroded-toothed  lobes. 

6.  MYOSOTIS,  FORGET-ME-NOT  or  SCORPION-GRASS.  (Name 
in  Greek  means  mouse-ear,  from  the  short  soft  leaves  of  some  species.)  FI. 
spring  and  summer. 

M.  palustris,  True  F.,  in  gardens  and  some  waste  places,  with  loosely 
branched  stems  ascending  from  a creeping  base,  rough-pubescent-  lance-oblong 
leaves,  moderately  5-cleft  calyx  shorter  than  the  spreading  pedicels,  its  hairs 
not  hooked  nor  glandular,  and  its  lobes  open  in  fruit;  corolla  light  blue  with  a 
yellow  eye.  — Var.  i.Axa,  wild  in  wet  places  N.,  has  smaller  flowers  on  still 
longer  pedicels.  21 

M.  cirvensis.  Not  rare  in  fields,  &c. : hirsute,  with  lance-oblong  acutish 
leaves,  racemes  naked  at  base  and  stalked,  small  blue,  corolla,  pedicels  spreading 
in  fruit  and  longer  than  the  5-cleft  equal  calyx,  the  lobes  of  which  are  closed  iu 
fruit,  and  the  tube  beset  with  some  hooked  or  glandular-tipped  hairs.  © © 

M.  v6rna.  Dry  hills  : bristly-hirsute,  erect  (4'-  10'  nigh),  branched  from 
base,  with  oblong  and  blunt  leaves,  racemes  leafy-  at  base,  very  small  mostly 
white  corolla,  pedicels  in  fruit  erect  and  appressed  at  base,  but  abruptly  bent 
outwards  near  the  apex,  and  rather  shorter  than  the  unequal  very  bristly  calyx, 
some  of  its  bristles  hooked  or  glandular  at  their  tip.  © © 
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7.  OMPHALODES.  (Name  from  tlie  Greek,  refers  to  the  navel-shaped 
depression  on  the  upper  fare  of  the  nutlets.)  Cult,  from  Eu.  for  ornament 
O.  verna,  Bi.dk  or  Spring  Navklwokt.  Spreading  by  leafy  runners ; 

leaves  ovate  or  somewhat  heart-shaped,  2'  -3'  long,  pointed,  green  ; flowers 
azure-blue,  in  spring.  11 

O.  linifblia,  White  N.  Erect,  6'-  12'  high,  loosely  branched,  very  pale 
or  glaucous,  with  broadly  lanceolate  leaves  sjiaringly  ciliate,  the  npper  sessile, 
white  or  bluish  flowers,  and  turgid  nutlets  toothed  ’around  the  margin  of  the 
cavity.  <i) 

8.  ECHINOSPERMUM,  STICKSEED.  (Name  of  two  Greek  words 

for  ItvdyeluMi  and  seed,  from  the  nutlets  ) , 

E.  LAppula.  Wis'd  of  waste  grounds,  especially  N.,  roughish-hairy,  erect, 
(1°-  2°  high,  with  lanceolate  leaves,  small  blue  flowers,  and  nutlets  with  rough- 
tubercled  tiaek  aud  thickly-prickled  margins : fl.  all  summer,  u 

9.  CYNOGLOSSUM,  HOUNDSTONGUE  (which  the  name  means  in 
Greek).  Fl.  summer.  Nutlets  form  burs  which  adhere  to  fleece. 

C.  offlcin&le,  Common  H.  Coarse  weed  from  Europe,  common  in  pas- 
tures aud  roadsides : leafy,  soft-pubescent,  with  spattdate  or  lajtee-obiong 
leaves,  the.  upper  ones  closeiy  sessile,  crimson  purple  corolla,  and  flat  somewhat 
margined  nutlets. 

C.  Virginicum,  Winn  Com  they.  Rich  woods:  bristly-baity;  with 
simple  stem  leafless  aiiove  and  bearing  a few  core tn lied  naked  rueemes  of  blue 
flowers,  the  stem  leaves  laiioo-oblong  with  heart-shaja'd  clasping  base,  the  nut- 
lets very  convex.  2/ 

C.  Morisbni,  Beggar’s  Lice.  Thickets  and  o|»cn  woods:  a common 
weed,  2°  - 4°  high,  with  slender  widely  spreading  branches,  thin  oblong-ovate 
leaves  tajaring  to  both  cuds,  forking  and  diverging  racemes  of  very  small 
whitish  or  bluish  flowers  on  pedicels  re-flexed  in  fruit,  and  convex  barbed-prickly 
small  nutlets.  (J)  (D 

10.  LYCOPSIS,  BUGLOSS.  (Name  of  Greek  words  for  wolf  and  fact-  or 
asjMtct.)  European  weeds.  Fl.  summer,  a, 

L.  arv6nsis,  Field  or  Small  Bugloss.  Very rougb-bristlv  weed,  ulxnit 
1°  high,  in  sandy  fields  E. ; with  lance-oblong  leaves,  and  smali  blue  corolla 
little  exceeding  the  calyx. 

11.  SYMPHYTUM,  COMFREY.  (From  Greek  word  meaning  to  grow 
together  or  unite,  alluding  probably  to  supposed  healing  properties.)  Cult, 
from  Old  World  : (1.  summer.  2/ 

S.  officinkle,  Common  C.  Rather  soft-hairv  ; the  branches  winged  by 
the  dccurrcnt  bases  of  the  oblong-lanceolate  leaves;  corolla  yellowish-while. 
Naturalized  sjwringly  in  moist  grounds. 

S.  asperrimum,  Rough  C.  Cult,  in  some  gardens:  stem  and  widely 
spreading  branches  excessively  rough  with  short  aud  somewhat  recurved  little 
prickles,  not  winged  ; calyx-lobes  short ; corolla  reddish  pnqile  in  bud  changing 
to  blue. 

12.  HELIOTROPIUM,  HELIOTROPE  (i.  e.,  in  Greek,  turning  to  the 
sun).  Fl.  all  summer. 

* Spikes  only  in  pairs,  or  the  lateral  ones  solitary : flower*  white.  © 

H.  Curaflsavicum.  Sandy  shores  and  banks  from  Virginia  and  Illinois 
S.  : very  smooth  and  pale ; leaves  oblong,  spntulute,  or  lance-linear,  thicki-h, 
veinless 

H.  Europium.  Old  gardens  and  waste,  places  N.,  introduced  from  Eu. ; 
hoary-downy,  6'-  18'  high;  leaves  oval,  k>ng-|>erioled,  veiny. 
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* * Spikes  collected  in  terminal  and  several  times  forked  cymes:  woody-sfemmed 

or  shrubby  house  and  bedding  plants  from  Peru  anil  Chili.  2/ 

II.  Peruvi&num,  Sweet  Heliotrope.  Pulxweent,  with  ovato-oblong 
nr  hince-ovnte  very  veiny  rugose  leaves,  and  vanilla-scented  pule  blue-purple 
flowers. 

H.  corymbbsum.  Cult,  with  the  other,  differs  mainly  in  the  larger  and 
deeper-blue  tlowers  of  much  less  fragrance. 

13.  HELIOPHYTUM.  (Name  of  the  Greek  words  for  sun  and  plant, 

indicating  the  resemblance  to  Heliotrope.) 

II.  Indicum,  Indian  Heliotrope  : hairy  low  plant,  nnt.  from  India  ns  a 
weed  in  waste  ground  S. ; with  ovate  heart-shaped  leaves,  and  solitary  spikes  of 
small  purplish  (lowers,  in  summer;  a cavity  before  each  seed-bearing  cell  of  the 
2-lobed  fruit  © 

81.  HYDROPHYLLACEiE,  WATERLEAF  FAMILY. 

Plants  in  some  sort  resembling  both  the  foregoing  and  the  following 
families,  in  the  arrangement  of  the  flowers  more  commonly  imitating 
the  former;  differing  from  both  in  the  1 -cel led  ovary  and  pod  with 
2 parietal  placentae.  In  some  the  placenta;  unite  in  the  axis,  making 
a two-celled  ovary.  Style  2-cleft  or  else  2 separate  styles.  Ovules 
at  least  2 to  each  placenta.  Seeds  with  a small  embryo  in  hard 
albumen.  Juice  inert  and  watery.  Leaves  mostly  alternate,  simple 
or  compound.  The  following  are  all  N.  American  plants,  some 
wild,  the  others  cult,  for  ornament  from  the  West. 

§ 1.  Style  2-cleft.:  ovaiy  and  pod  1 -celled,  with  two  parietal  placentas, 

* These  fleshy  nml  so  hrotul  that  they  line  the  ovary,  and  enclose  the  ( mostly  4)  ovules 

and  seeds:  corolla  usually  convolute  in  the  bud,  commonly  with  5 or  10  folds, 
scales,  or  other  appendages  down  the  inside  of  the  tube. 

1.  IIYDROPHYLLUM.  Calvx  5-parted,  sometimes  with  small  appendages  at  the 

sinuses,  not  enlarged  in  fruit.  Corolla  bell-slmped.  Style  and  mostly  hairy 
filaments  protruded  : anthers  linear.  Pod  small,  globose,  ripening  1-4 
spherical  seeds.  Flowers  in  crowded  cymes  or  clusters.  Leaves  alternate, 
stemlcr-pctioled. 

2.  NKMOPH1LA.  Calvx  5-parted,  and  with  a reflexed  appendage  in  each  sinus, 

somewhat  enlarging  in  fruit.  Corolla  open  bell-shaped  or  wheol-slmped, 
longer  than  the  stamens.  Flowers  solitary  and  long-i>cduncled.  Leaves 
mostly  opposite,  at  least  the  lower  ones. 

* # Placentas  narrow,  adherent  directly  to  the  walls,  or  else  borne  on  an  incomplete 

partition  and  projecting  into  the  cell,  where  they  sometimes  meet:  lobts  of  the 
corolla  imbricated  in  the  bud. 

3.  PHACF.LIA.  Calyx  5-parted,  the  divisions  narrow;  no  appendages  at  the 

sinuses.  Corolla  open  bell-shaped,  approaching  wheel-shaped.  Stamens  and 
stylo  often  protruded.  Pod  4 - many-seeded.  Leaves  alternate.  Flowers  in 
one-sided  raceme-like  clusters  or  spikos. 

4.  Will  TLA  VIA.  Corolla  tubular-bell-shaped  or  slightly  contracted  at  the  throat, 

the  5 short  and  broad  lobes  abruptly  and  widely  spreading.  (Pod  many- 
seeded.)  Otherwise  as  the  last  section  of  Phacelia. 

§ 2.  Styles  2 ( rarely  3),  separate  quite  to  the  base:  ovary  and  pod  2-celled:  seeds 
minute  and  v err/  numerous. 

5.  HYDROLEA.  Calvx  6-partcd.  Corolla  open-hell-shaped  or  approaching  wheel- 

shaped, rather  shortor  than  the  stamens:  filaments  enlarged  at  base.  Herbs, 
or  somewhat  shrubby,  with  entire  leaves  and  often  spines  In  their  axils. 
Flowers  in  loose  axillary  olusters. 

WIGANIHA,  from  South”  America,  with  very  large  rounded  leaves  and  sharp 
or  stinging  bristles,  is  of  late  planted  out  as  an  ornamental  leaf-plant,  but  is 
as  yet  uncommon. 
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L HYDROPHYLLUM,  WATERLEAF,  is  a translation  of  the  name 
from  tlie  Greek,  the  application  obscure.  Plants  of  rich  woods,  &e.  Flow- 
ers white  or  bluish -tinged,  in  early  summer,  'll 

* Calyx  with  minute  appendages  if  any  : rootstocks  creeping,  scaly-toothed. 

H.  macrophYllum.  From  Ohio  W.  K.  S.  W. : rough -bairv,  with  leaves 
pinnately  divided  into  9-13  cut-toothed  divisions  or  leaflets  ; a globular  elnster 
of  (lowers  on  a very  long  peduncle. 

H.  Virginicum.  Very  common  N.  & W. : smooth  or  sinoothish,  with 
5-7  main  divisions  to  the  pinnate  leaves,  the  lowest  pair  2 -parted,  and  calyx- 
lobes  bristly-ciliate. 

H.  Caaaddnsc.  Chiefly  X. : barely  1°  high,  nearly  smooth,  the  roundish 
leaves  palrnatelv  5 — 7-lobetl  anil  with  bout-shaped  base,  or  some  minute  leaflets 
on  the  petioles,  which  are  longer  than  the  peduncles  of  the  flower-cluster. 

* * Calyx  with  a conspicuous  rrjjextd  appendage  in  each  sinus. 

H.  appendiculatum.  From  New  York  YY.  & S. : pula-scent  or  lmirv, 
with  rounued  palrnatelv  5-lobed  leaves  or  some  of  them  pinnately  divided,  rather 
loose  flower-clusters,  and  bristly-hairy  calyx. 

2.  NEMOPHILA.  (Name  from  the  Greek,  means  loverof  the  grove.)  Low 
spreading  plants  cultivated  for  ornament ; all  hut  the  first  from  California  : 
fl.  summer.  0 

N.  phacelioides.  Wild  from  Arkansas  S.,  and  sparingly  cult  ; with 
ascending  stems  l°-2°  long,  alternate  leaves  pinnately  parted  into  3-9  oblong 
entire  divisions,  and  purplish-blue  corolla  l|(  bread. 

N.  insignia.  Slender,  procumbent,  with  lobes  of  the  pinnate  leaves  cut- 
toothed,  and  pure  bine  corolla  1'  broad. 

N.  macul&ta.  Prostrate,  with  leaves  all  opposite  and  mostly  sessile, 
the  lower  lyruto-pinnatifid,  upper  sparingly  cot-toothed,  and  « bile  corolla  with 
violet  patch  on  each  lobe. 

N.  atomhria.  Procumbent;  leaves  opposite,  pinnatifid;  corolla  smaller, 
white  spriukled  with  chocolate-brown  spots. 

3.  PIIACELIA.  (Name  from  Greek  word  for  a cluster.)  Several  species 
cult,  for  ornament : fl.  spring  or  summer. 

§ 1.  True  Phacelia,  with  only  4 ovules  and  seeds  : lubes  of  corolla  entire. 

P.  COngdsta.  Cult,  from  Texas,  &e. : rather  pubescent,  wifh  leaves  pin- 
nately divided  or  cleft  into  few  oblong  or  ovate  cut-toothed  leaflets  or  IoIk-s,  and 
small  blue  flowers  in  3 or  4 spikes  at  the  summit  of  a slender  peduncle  ; stamens 
slightly-  protruding.  T) 

P.  tauaectilolia,  from  California : taller,  bristly -hairy,  with  narrower 
phmatifid  leaflets,  larger  flowers  it)  longer  dense  spikes,  and  long  stamens,  i 
P.  bipinnatiflda.  YV'ild  front  Ohio  S.  & \V.  in  rich  shady  soil  : l°-20 
high,  branched,  glandular-hairy,  with  leaves  twice  pinnately  divided  into  ovate 
ctrt-lolied  leaflets,  flowers  slender  pedicclied  in  long  loose  racemes,  violet-blue 
corolla  or  more  broad,  (s) 

§2.  Cos  m A NTH  Its,  with  4 modes  and  seeds,  and  fringed  lobes  to  corolla.  (T>  V) 

P.  Ptirshii.  Shad  y soil  from  Penn.  W.  & S.  and  cult,  under  the  name  of 
the  next : slender,  8' -12'  high  ; lohes  of  pinnatifid  leaves  several,  lance-oblong, 
acute  ; flowers  of  the  raceme  nttmerons,  on  slender  pedicels  ; corolla  light  blue 
or  whitish,  J1  broad  ; filaments  hairy  la-low. 

P.  fimbi'ihta,  the  true  plant  grows  only  in  the  high  Alleghanies  S.,  is 
smaller,  with  3-7  rounded  or  oblong  blunt  divisions  to  the  leaves,  few  nnd 
smaller  white  flowers. 

§ 3.  EfJTOr.v,  with  seeds  or  at  least  ovules  several  or  many  : coroHa-lohes  entire. 

P.  parviflbra.  Shaded  banks  from  IVnn.  to  N.  Car. : scarce,  delicate 
little  plant,  3' -6'  high,  with  pinnately  divided  or  cleft  leaves,  a raceme  of  few 
(lowers  on  slender  pedicels,  bluish  corolla  less  than  wide,  and  few  seeds,  ip 
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P.  viscida,  cult,  from  California  as  EtrrocA  vf  scii>a  : clammy  all  over 
with  dark  glandular  hairs,  rather  coarse  ; leaves  ovate,  cut-toothed,  short- 
petiolcd ; racemes  single  terminating  the  branches ; corolla  deep  blue,  1'  or  less 
wide ; pod  many-seeded,  (i) 

4.  WHITLAVIA.  (Named  by  the  lamented  Professor  Harvey  for  his 
friend  Mr.  Whitla.)  FI.  summer.  (1) 

W.  grandiflora.  C.'ult.  for  ornament,  from  California : resembles  Pha- 
eelia  viscidain  growth  and  foliage,  but  only  slightly  clammy,  the  roundish-ovate 
or  slightly  heart-shaped  leaves  coarsely  toothed,  on  longer  petioles ; racemes 
loose ; corolla  1'  or  more  long,  violet-blue  (also  a white  variety) ; stamens  and 
style  very  slender  and  protruding. 

6.  HYDROLEA.  (Named  front  Creek  word  for  water;  the  plants  aquatic 
or  in  wet  places. ) FI.  summer.  2/. 

H.  quadriv&Lvis,  of  S.  E.  States,  has  hairy  stems;  lanceolate,  acute  leaves 
tapering  to  the  base,  and  lanceolate  sepals  nearly  as  long  as  the  corolla. 

H.  aff  inis,  of  river-banks,  from  S.  Illinois  S.,  is  smooth,  with  short-pctiolcd 
lanceolate  leaves,  and  ovate  sepals  as  long  as  the  corolla. 

H.  ovata,  of  S.  AV.  States,  has  soft-downy  stems,  ovate  leaves,  looser  flow- 
ers, and  lanceolate  villous  sepals. 


82.  PO LEMONIACE^E,  POLEMONIUM  FAMILY. 

Chiefly  herbs,  with  regular  flowers,  persistent  5-cleft  calyx,  the  5 
lobes  of  the  monopetalous  corolla  convolute  in  (he  bud,  3-lobed 
style,  3-celled  ovary  and  pod  ; the  single,  few,  or  many  seeds  in  each 
cell  borne  on  the  thick  axis.  Embryo  straight  in  the  axis  of 
albumen.  Insipid  and  innocent  plants,  the  juice  watery.  Nearly 
till  are  N.  American  plants,  rnauy  cult,  for  ornament. 

§ 1.  Erect  or  diffuse  herbs,  not  climbing,  and  with  nothing  resembling  stipules. 

1.  I’HLOX.  Calyx  narrow,  prismatic  or  plaited,  6-toothed  or  5-cleft.  Corolla 

salver-shaped,  with  a long  tube  (Lessons,  p.  102,  fig.  208),  in  which  the  5 
short  and  unequally  inserted  stamens  are  included.  Ovary  often  with-  2 
ovules,  but  the  short  pod  with  only  one  seed  in  each  cell.  Leaves  eutirc  and 
mostly  sessile,  the  lower  all  opposite,  upper  often  alternate. 

2.  G1LIA.  Calyx  tubular  or  bell-shaped,  6-cleft.  Corolla  of  various  shapes. 

Stamens  equally  inserted  and  projecting  from  the  throat  of  the  corolla,  not 
declined.  Ovules  and  seeds  several  in  each  cell.  Leaves  either  entire,  cut, 
or  divided. 

3.  POLEMONIUM.  Calyx  hell-shaped.  Corolla  open-bell-shaped  or  short-funnel 

form.  Stamens  slender,  like  those  of  Cilia,  but  declined,  lmiry-sppendaged 
at  the  base.  Leaves  pinnate,  alternate. 

§ 2.  Tull-climbing  by  compound  tendrils  on  the  pinnule  leaves : lowest  leaflets  close 
to  the  stem,  unlike  the  Olliers,  imitating  sti/mles. 

4.  COB.EA.  Calyx  of  5 large  leaf-like  divisions,  the  margins  of  which,  applied 

each  to  each,  appear  like  5 winged  angles.  Corolla  hell-shaped,  with  short 
and  broad  spreading  lobes.  Stamens  declined.  A fleshy  disk  around  the 
base  of  the  ovary.  Seeds  numerous  in  each  cell  of  the  pod,  winged.  Pe- 
duncles axillary,  1-flowercd,  leafy-bracted  near  tho  busc,  naked  above. 
Leaves  alternate. 

1.  PHLOX.  (Greek  for  flame,  anciently  applied  to  Lychnis,  and  transferred 

to  these  North  American  plants.) 

§ 1.  <T)  Cultivated  for  ornament  from  Texas:  fl.  all  summer. 

P.  Dru.mm6ndii.  From  this  come  all  the  annual  Phloxes  of  the  gardens : 
rather  low,  branching  and  spreading,  somewhat  clammy-pubescent,  with  co- 
rymbs of  purple,  crimson,  rose-colored,  or  even  white,  showy  flowers. 
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§ •).  11  Wild  in  mostly  dry  nr  rocky  ejroetnd,  also  common  in  gardens,  where  the 
species  are  mitcli  crossed  and  varied. 

* Stems  erect : flowers  in  oblong  or  pyramidal  jtanide,  with  short  jwdundes  and 

rwfliccis : Idles  of  corolla  entire,  nink-pnrfde,  and  with  white  varieties. 
Wild  from  Pennsylvania  S.  and  W. : fl.  summer. 

P.  paniculata.  Smooth,  or  some  varieties  rough ish  or  soft  hairy,  2°  - 4° 
high,  'tout ; leaves  oblong  or  ovate-lanceolatc  and  mostly  with  tapering  base; 
panicle  broad  ; calyx-teeth  sharp-pointed. 

P.  maculata.  Smooth;  stem  slender,  l°-2°  high,  purple-spotted  lower 
leaves  lanceolate,  upjter  lance-ovate  from  a rounded  or  somewhat  Mart-shaped 
base. ; panicle  long  and  narrow,  leafy  below  ; calyx-teeth  hardly  pointed. 

« * Stems  ascending  or  erect,  but  often  with  a prostrate  base,  1°  - 3°  high  : echole. 
jilant  smooth,  not  damme/  nor  glandular : flowers  rorymhed : lobes  of  corolla 
round  ami  entire.  Wild  chiefly  IF.  and  S.,  seldom  cult.  : fl.  summer. 

P.  Carolina.  Leaves  varying  worn  lanceolate  to  ovate,  or  the  upjwr  heart- 
shaped;  flowers  crowded,  short-peduncled,  pink;  calyx-teeth  acute. 

P.  glabbrrima.  Slender ; leaves  often  linear-lanceolate,  3'  - 4'  long ; 
flowers  fewer  and  loose,  pink  or  whitish  ; calyx-teeth  sharp-pointed. 

* « • Flowering  stems  ascending,  or  in  the  first  erect,  loec,  terminated  by  a hose 

corymb,  which  is  i:himmy-psbeseent  more  or  less,  as  wdl  as  the  thiunish 
lessees  : flowers  mostly  pedtetUed:  calyx-tee  th  very  slender : fl.  late ■ spring. 

P.  pilbsa.  From  N.  Jersey  to  Wisconsin  & S. : mostly  hairy ; erect 
stems  1°  or  so  high  ; leaves  lanceolate  or  linear  and  tapering  to  a point  (l'-2A' 
long) ; flowers  loose,  with  spreading  awn-pointed  calyx-teeth  ; lobes  of  pink, 
rose,  or  rarely  white  corolla  oboyate  and  entire. 

P.  amebna.  Barrens  from  Virg.  to  III.  & S. : pubescent,  spreading 
from  the  base,  6' - 1°  high,  leaves  lanceolate,  or  broadly  oblong  or  ovate  on 
sterile  shoots,  short ; flowers  in  n crowded  leaty-hrnctrd  corymb,  with  straight 
hardly  awn-pointed  calyx-teeth  ; corolla  purple,  pink,  or  nearly  white. 

P.  rbptuns.  Moist  woods  from  Penn,  and  Kentucky  IS.  : spreading  by 
long  runners,  which  bear  round-oUn  ate  often  smoothish  leaves,  those  of  the  low 
flowering  stems  oblong  or  ovate  {about  V long)  ; flowers  few  hut  crowded  ; lolies 
of  the  deep  pink-purple  corolla  round-obovatc,  large  (1'  broad). 

P.  divaricita.  Moist  woods  from  N.  New  York  W.  & S.  ; soft-pa  besccnt  ; 
stems  loosely  spreading ; leave*  ovate-oblong  or  hrond-lanecolate  {I '-2'  long)  ; 
flowers  loosely  corvmbed  and  pedunded ; corolla  large,  pale  lilac,  bluish,  or 
lead-colored,  the  lobes  wedgo-obovate  or  commonly  inversely  heort-siiapod  and 
as  long  as  the.  tube. 

* * * * Stems  creeping  and  tufted,  risinej  little  above  the  ground,  almost  woode/, 

persistent,  as  are  the  rigid  ami  amiesM  iflandedar-pulirscciet  leaves:  flowers 
few  in  the  dr/msseel  dusters,  in  early  spring. 

P.  Sllbul&ta,  Gkoi  sd  or  Moss  Pink.  Wild  on  rocky  hills  W.  & S.  of 
New  England,  ami  common  in  gardens,  forming  broad  mats  leaves  awl-shaped 
or  lanceolate,  at  most  A long;  corolla  pink-purple,  rose  with  a darker  eye,  or 
v arying  to  white,  the  we<lgu-obovatc  lobes  generally  notched  at  the  end. 

2.  GILIA.  (Named  for  one  Gil,  a Spanish  botanist.)  Species  abound 

from  Texas  and  Kansas  to  California.  Several  are  choice  annuals  of  the 

gardens : fl.  summer. 

G.  eoronopifblia,  or  Ipomopsis,  called  Cvtuess  Gii,ia  from  the 
foliage  resembling  that  of  Cypress-Vine : wild  S.  and  cult.  ; has  erect  wand- 
like  stem  2° -3°  high,  thickly  clothed  with  alternate  crowded  leaves  pinnately 
divided  into  thread-like,  leaflets,  and  very  long  and  narrow  strict  leafy  patiicfo 
of  showy  flowers ; the  corolla  tubular-funnel  form,  light  scarlet  will!  whitish 
specks  on  the  lobes  inside,  1J’  long.  (Lessons,  p.  lift,  fig.  301.)  ff, 

G.  audrosftcea,  or  Lki'Tusuuion  vnobosacki  s,  of  California;  low  and 
slender,  with  opposite  leaves  palinately  cleft  into  5-7  narrow  linear  divisions, 
a head-like  cluster  of  flowers  with  very  loug  and  slender  but  small  salver-shaped 
corolla,  lilac  or  whitish  with  a dark  eye.  yj 
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G.  tricolor,  of  California:  with  branching  stems,  about  1°  high,  scattered 
alternate  leaves  2-3  times  pinnatelv  dissected  into  short  linear  divisions,  flow- 
ers panicled  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  short  funnel-form  corolla  with  lilac- 
purple  or  whitish  lobes,  brown-purple  throat,  aud  yellow  tube.  (V) 

G.  capit&ta,  of  California  and  Oregon;  l°-2°  high,  with  alternate  leaves 
twice  pinnately  divided  into  small  linwir  or  thread-like  leaflets  or  lol>es,  and 
numerous  small  blue  flowers  crowded  in  heads  at  the  end  of  naked  branches ; 
the  corolla  narrow  funnel-form  with  lanceolate  lobes.  (T) 

3.  POLEMONIUM,  GREEK  VALERIAN,  JACOB'S  LADDER. 
( Ancient  name,  from  the  Greek  word  for  war,  or  in  honor  of  a philosopher  or 
king  named  Polemon. ) FI.  early  summer.  2/ 

P.  reptans.  Woods  of  Middle  States,  also  cult. : smooth,  with  weak  and 
spreading  (but  never  creeping)  stems  6'-  10'  long,  7-11  lance-ovate  or  oblong 
leaflets,  small  corymbs  of  nodding  light  blue  flowers,  aud  stamens  and  style  not 
longer  than  the  corolla. 

P.  cacrulcum.  Cult,  in  gardens  from  En.,  also  rarely  wild  N.  : smooth 
or  sometimes  hairy  ; with  erect  stem  l°-3°  high,  9-21  mostly  lanceolate  and 
crowded  leaflets,  clusters  of  bright  blue  flowers  collected  in  a long  panicle,  and 
stamens  and  style  longer  than  the  lobes  of  the  corolla,  which  is  t'  broad. 

4.  COBiEA.  (Named  for  one  Coho,  n Spanish  priest  in  Mexico,  from  which 
country  the  common  species  was  introduced  into  cultivation.)  2/ 

C.  seAndens.  Smooth,  tall-climbing  by  its  much  branching  tendrils ; 
leaflets  ovate  ; dull  purple  or  greenish  corolla  2'  or  more  long,  long  filaments 
coiling  spirally  when  old  : fi.  all  summer,  usually  cult,  as  an  annual. 


83.  CONVOLVULACEiE,  CONVOLVULUS  FAMILY. 

Twining,  trailing,  or  rarely  erect  plants,  (ours  herbs,)  commonly 
with  some  milky  juice,  alternate  leaves,  no  stipules;  regular  mono- 
petalous  flowers  with  5 (rarely  4.)  imbricated  sepals,  as  many 
separate  stamens,  corolla  convolute  or  twisted  in  the  hud,  a 
2 — 4-celled  ovary  and  pod  with  only  1 or  2 ovules  erect  from  the 
base  of  each  cell,  becoming  large  seeds,  containing  a curved  or 
coiled  conspicuous  embryo  in  some  mucilaginous  (or  when  dry, 
harder)  albumen. 

I.  CONVOLVULUS  FAMILY  proper  ; with  ordinary  foli- 
age, axillary  peduncles  bearing  one  or  more  usually  showy  flowers, 
and  embryo  with  broad  leaf-like  cotyledons  folded  and  crumpled  in 
the  seed.  (Lessons,  p.  14,  tig.  25  — 28.)  Calyx  of  5 separate  sepals. 

§ 1.  Style  single  and  entire : stigmas  1-8. 

• Calyx  naked,  i.  e.  not  enclosed  by  a pair  of  leafy  bracts. 

1.  QUAMOCLIT.  Corolla  nearly  salver-shaped  or  trumpet-shaped,  with  a long 

tube,  the  border  not  twisted  in  the  bud.  Stamens  aud  style  commonly  pro- 
truded. Stigma  capitate,  more  or  less  2-lobed.  l’od  4-celled:  cells  1 -seeded. 
(Lessons,  p.  101,  flg.  202,  203.)  . 

2.  IPOMtEA.  Corolla  various,  more  commonly  funnel-form,  the  border  twisted 

in  the  bud.  Stamens  mostly  included.  Stigma  capitate,  commonly  2 - 3-lobed. 
l’od  2 -4-celled. 

3.  CONVOLVULUS.  Corolla  open  funnel-form  or  almost  bell-shaped.  Stamens 

included.  Stigmas  2,  linear.  Pod2-celled:  cells  2-seeded. 

* * Calyx  surrounded  ami  enclosed  by  a pair  of  large  lea  fy  heart-shaped  bracts. 

4.  CALYSTKGIA.  Corolla  open  funnel-form,  the  wide-spreading  border  obscure- 

ly lobed  or  entire.  Stamens  included.  Stylo  bearing  2 linear  or  oblong 
stigmas.  Pod  4-secdcd.  Peduncles  1-flowerod. 
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§ 2.  Style  2-cleft  or  2 separate  styles,  rarely  3.  Spreading  or  trailing,  not  twining. 

6.  BONA.MIA.  Like  Convolvulus,  but  the  styles  2 or  sometimes  3,  or  in  one 
species  2-cleft,  and  stigmas  capitate.  Peduncles  1 - “-flowered. 

6.  E VOLVULUS.  Corolla  short  and  o|>en  funnel-form,  or  almost  whoel-*haj>ed. 

Styles  2,  each  2-cleft:  the  4 stigmas  obtuse.  Pod  2 -celled:  cells  2-seeded. 

II.  DODDER  FAMILY  ; slander  parasitic  twiners,  without 
green  herbage  and  with  only  some  minute  scales  in  place  of  leaves ; 
embryo  sleuder  and  spirally  coiled  in  the  seed,  destitute  of  coty- 
ledons. 

7.  CUSCUTA.  Calyx  4- 5-ckft,  or  of  6 separate  sepal*.  Corolla  short,  4 - 5-cleft. 

Stamens  with  a scale-like  mostly  fringed  appendage  at  their  base.  .Styles  2 
in  our  species.  Ovury  2-cellod:  cells  2-ovuled.  Pod  commonly  4-»eeded. 

1.  QUAMOCLIT.  (Ahoriginal  Mexican  name.)  Twiners,  with  small 
flowers  red  or  crimson,  and  with  juile  or  white  cultivated  varieties,  in  summer, 
open  through  the  day.  (u 

Q.  vulgaris,  Ctpkrss-Vink.  Cult,  from  Mexico  : leaves  pinnatclv  jwtrted 
into  slender  almost  thread-shaped  divisions  , peduncles  1-flowered  ; border  of 
the  narrow  corolla  5-lobed. 

Q.  coccinea.  Hun  wild  8.  A W. : leaves  heart-shaped,  pointed ; sepals 
awu-|*)intcd  ; peduncles  several-flowered  ; border  of  (1'  long)  corolla  merely 
5-angled. 

2.  IPOMCEA,  MORNING  GLORY.  (Orpok-roadc  name.)  FL  summer. 

§ 1.  Oran/ and  /tod  H-et&rd  (or  accidentally  4-rrlled),  with  2 scrtls  in  each  nil: 
stigma  more  or  less  S-loln-d : corolla  funnel-form , opening  in  early  momiiui 
for  a feu)  hours  : stems  twining  freely,  hairy,  the  hairs  more  or  less  rctrarsr. 

I.  purptiroa,  Common  M.  Cult,  from  Trop.  Amer.  and  wild  aronnd 
dwellings  : with  heart-shaped  pointed  entire  leaves,  3-4-ftorrered  peduncles,  and 
purple  sometimes  variegated  or  nearly  white  corolla,  2'  long,  (i) 

I.  Nil.  Cult,  or  run  wild  S. : with  heart-shaped  3-lobcd  leaves,  1 -8-flow- 
ered  peduncles,  slender-pointed  sepals,  and  blue-puqde  or  sometimes  white 
corolla  t'  -2'  long.  (T) 

I.  limbata  <>r  albo-marginata,  perhaps  a var.  of  tho  preceding:  a 
tender  species,  with  leaves  little  lobed,  angled  or  entire,  and  larger  corolla  with 
ileej)  violet  bonier,  edged  with  white  2$'  broad.  (1) 

I.  Learn,  cult,  from  S.  Amer.  : tender,  less  hairy,  with  heart-shaped  and 
some  deeply  3-lobed  leaves,  many  flowers  crowded  on  the  summit  of  the 
peduude,  uud  deep  violet-blue  corolla,  3'  long  aud  lxirder  3'  wide.  21 

§ 2.  Ovary  and  pod  2-cellod,  the  cells  2 -seeded,  or  sometimes  each  ceil  divided  by  a 
partition  making  4 one-seetled  cells : lobes  of  the  stigma  if  any  only  2. 

I.  Bcma-Nox,  or  Calon vertex  speciAscm.  Cult.,  also,  wild  far  S 
tail-twining,  very  smooth,  but  stems  often  beset  w'ith  soft  almost  prieklv 
projections ; leaves  heart-shaped,  hallterd-slmped,  or  angled;  peduncles  long, 

1 - few -flowered  ; corolla  salver-form  with  a slender  tube  3' -4' long  and  the 
bonier  still  broader,  w hite,  opening  at  evening. 

I.  Butatas,  Sweet  Potato,  Cult,  from  East  Indies  : creeping,  seldom 
twining,  smooth,  producing  the  large  fleshy  edible  roots  for  which  the  plant  is 
cultivated  ; leaves  variously  heart-shaped,  halberd-shaped,  or  trinngular,  some- 
times eut-lobcd  ; peduncles  bearing  3 or  4 flowers  ; corolla  funnel-form,  purple, 

1 j'  long;  pod  with  4 one-sceded  cells.  21 
I.  Michatixii.  Light  soil  along  the  coast  S. : creeping  or  twining,  with 
heart-sbnped  or  triangular  sometimes  lobed  leaves  downy  beneath  • flowers 
downy  ; corolla  purplish-white  with  purple  eye,  3'-  4'  long,  openhi"  at  night ; 
pod  partly  4-eellcd,  with  silky  seeds  ; root  extremely  large  and  fleshy.  21  ~ 
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I.  pandur&ta,  Wild  Potato- Vise  or  Man-of-the-Earth.  Sandy  or 
gravelly  soil,  Conn,  to  III.  & S. : trailing  or  twining,  stout,  smooth,  with  heart- 
shaped  and  sometimes  fiddle-shaped  or  halberd-3-lobcd  leaves,  1 - 5-fiowercd 
peduncles,  small  bracts,  and  open  funnel-form  white  corolla  with  deep  purple 
eye,  2'  - 3'  long  ; root  very  large  and  deep.  2/ 

I.  sagittifdlia.  Salt-marshes,  from  North  Carolina  S. : smooth,  with 
stems  twining  2°-3°  high,  or  trailing,  narrow  lanceolate  or  linear  long-sagittate 
leaves,  1 -3-tlowercd  club-shaped  peduncles,  and  the  bright  purple  funnel-form, 
corolla  2'  - 3'  long.  2/ 

I.  lacundsa.  Low  grounds,  Penn,  to  111.  and  S. : twining,  nearly  smooth, 
with  heart-shaped  nearly  entire  leaves,  short  1-3-flowered  peduncles,  small 
white  5-lobed  corolla  about  I'  long  and  twice  the  length  of  the  pointed  ciliate 
sepals,  and  slightly  hairy  pod.  © 

I.  COllimutata.  Low  grounds  S.  & W. : rather  hairy,  twining ; with  thin 
heart-shaped  and  sometimes  angled  or  3-5-lobcd  leaves,  4-angled  1 - 5-flowcred 
peduncles  about  the  length  of  the  slender  petioles  ; purple  corolla  1'- 2'  long 
and  4-5  times  the  length  of  the  pointed  ciliate  sepals ; pod  hairy, 

3.  CONV6LVULUS,  BINDWEED.  (From  Latin  convolvo,  to  roll 
around  or  twine.)  FI.  summer. 

C.  arvdnsis,  Field  Bindweed  of  Eu.,  is  a weed  on  the  coast  E. : spread- 
ing and  low-twining,  smoothish ; leaves  ovate-oblong  and  narrow-shaped;  pe- 
duncles 1-flowcred  ; corolla  white  tinged  reddish,  less  than  1'  long.  21 

C.  tricolor.  Cult,  from  S.  Eimq>e  in  gardens  ; hairy,  low,  with  ascending 
branching  steins,  lanee-obovate  or  spatulate  almost  sessile  leaves,  1-flowercd 
peduncles,  rather  large  and  showy  flowers  opening  in  sunshine,  the  corolla  blue 
with  pale  or  white  throat  and  yellow  tube.  © 

4.  CALYSTEGIA,  BR ACTED  BINDWEED.  (From  Greek  words 
denoting  the  calyx  covered,  that  is,  by  the  bracts.)  FI.  all  summer. 

C.  s6pium,  IT edc, e B.  Wild  in  low  grounds,  also  planted:  twining  freely,' 
sometimes  also  trailing,  spreading  by  running  rootstocks ; smooth,  also  a downy 
variety  ; leaves  triangular  and  halberd-shaped  or  arrow-shaped,  with  the  lobes 
at  base  obliquely  truncate  and  sometimes  toothed  or  sinuate ; peduncles 4-augled ; 
corolla  white  or  light  rose-colored,  1 k'  -2'  long.  21 
C.  spithamsea.  Dry  sterile  ground  ; downy,  not  twining,  6'- 12'  high; 
leaves  oblong,  some  of  them  more  or  less  auricled  or  hearVshuped  at  the  base ; 
corolla  white,  2'  long.  2J. 

5.  BONAMIA.  (Named  for  F.  n<mamy.)  Low,  small-flowered:  corolla 
more  or  less  silky  or  hairy  outside  : fl.  summer  : chiefly  S.  2J. 

B.  humistr&ta.  Dry  pine  barrens  from  Virg.  S. : sparsely  hairy  or 
smoothish;  leaves  varying  from  oblong  with  heart-shaped  base  to  linear;  sepals 
smooth ; corolla  white,  almost  1'  long  ; filaments  hairy  ; styles  united  at  base. 

B.  aqufitica.  Along  ponds  S.  : finely  soft-ddVny ; leaves  varying  as  in 
the  preceding  ; sepals  silky  ; corolla  pink  or  purple  loug  ; filaments  smooth  ; 
styles  nearly  separate. 

B.  Pickermgii.  Sandy  barrens  from  N.  Jersey  S.,  scarce:  leaves  nearly 
linear,  narrow,  tapering  to  a sessile  base ; bracts  leaf-like  and  longer  than  the 
flowers;  sepals  hairy  ; corolla  white,  hardly  long ; styles  united  to  above  tho 
middle,  and  with  stamens  also  protruding. 

G.  EVOLVULUS.  (From  Latin  for  unroll,  that  is,  it  does  not  twine. ) 
Low  and  diminutive  small-flowered  plants,  only  S.  Fl.  summer.  21 
E.  argdnteus.  Dry  ground  from  Missouri  S. : tufted  from  a woody  base, 
•V -7'  high,  silky-woolly  all  over;  broadly  lanceolate  leaves  crowded,  mostly 
nearly  sessile,  ns  are  the  flowers  in  their  axils;  corolla  purple;  ,\'  broad. 

TfijjL  snrir>  ons  Da  inn  o-mnnd  N Sr.  S.  W.  : slender-stemmed,  silkv  with 
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7.  CUSCUTA,  DODDER.  (Old  name,  of  uncertain  derivation.)  Plants 

resemble  threads  of  yarn,  yellowish  or  reddish,  spreading  over  herbs  and  low 

hushes,  roiling  around  their  brandies,  which  they  adhere  to  and  rob  of  their 

juices.  Flowers  small,  mostly  white,  clustered. 

§ 1.  Stigmas  slender ; jmd  opening  by  n transverse  division  all  round  near  the  base, 
Icutitiy  the  partition  behind.  Natives  of  Furope  : Jl.  early  summer. 

C.  Epilinum,  Fi.vx  Dooih.r.  Growing  on  flax,  which  it  injures;  occa- 
sionally found  in  our  flax -fields  ; flowers  globular,  in  scattered  heads ; corolla 
5-parted.  (i) 

§ 2.  Stigmas  capitate:  juris  bursting  irregularly  if  at  all:  wild  sjeeies  of  the. 
country,  mostly  in  rich  or  low  ground : Ji.  summit  and  autumn,  (ij 

* Flowers  in  rather  loose  dust*  rs,  mostly  sbort-fcdieellnl,  the  scaly  brails  few  anil 

scattered : calyx  4 - bc/rfl. 

Corolla  with  cylindrical  tube,  in  fruit  covering  the  top  of  the  pod. 

C.  tenuifldra.  On  shrub*  ami  tall  herbs  from  N.  Jersey  W.  & S.,  in 
swamps  : pale  ; tube  of  the  corolla  twice  the  length  of  its  ovate  acute  spreading 
lobes  and  of  the  ovate  blunt  calyx-lobes. 

C.  intlexa.  On  shrubs  and  tall  herbs  in  prairies  and  barrens  W.  & S.  i 
corolla  fleshy,  mostly  4-clcft,  its  tube  no  longer  tnan  the  ovate  aeutish  crvnulute 
erect  or  iuflexed  lolws  of  the  corolla  and  the  acute  keeled  calyx-lobes. 

C.  decora.  Wet  prairies  tv  W.  : with  larger  flowers,  the  corolla  broadly 
bell -shaped,  its  5 lobes  lance-ovate  and  acute. 

♦-  Can  Jin  bell-shaped,  remaining  at  the  base  of  the.  ripe  jtod. 

C.  arvensis.  On  low  herbs,  in  tickls  and  barrens  from  New  York  to  111. 
& S.  W. : flowers  earliest  (June.  July)  and  smallest;  tube  of  corolla  shorter  than 
its  r>  lanceolate  pointed  spreading  IoIm-s,  much  longer  than  the  stamen*. 

C.  chloroc&rpa.  On  low  herbs,  in  wet  soil,  from  Delaware  W.  & S.W. : 
orange-colored  ; open  hell-shaped  corolla  with  lobes  about  the  length  of  the 
mostly  4 acute  lolics  and  the  stamens  ; pod  large,  depressed,  greenish-yellow. 

C.  Gronovii.  The  commonest  K.  tc  W.  and  the  only  one  N.  E. ; on  coarse 
herbs  and  low  shrulis  in  wet  places  ; hell-shnj>ed  corolla  with  tube  usually 
longer  than  its  5 (rarely  4)  ovate  blunt  spreading  lobes;  its  internal  scales 
large  and  copiously  fringed. 

* * Flowers  sessile  in  com  pact  mostly  continuous  dusters,  moling  large  bunches  or 

dose  matted  coils,  when  old  rest  mbiiny  pieces  of  roje  twisted  around  the  stems 
of  coarse  herbs  or  shrubs  : calyx  of  separate  sepals  surruundid  by  similar 
crowded  bracts : remains  of  the  corolla  borne  on  the.  top  of  the  rijut  jiod. 

C.  compkcta.  On  shrubs,  from  N.  York  S.  & W. : bracts  (3-5)  and 
sepals  rouuu  and  appressed  ; tube  of  corolla  cylindrical. 

C.  glomerata.  On  Golden  roils  and  other  coarse  Comporitas,  from  Ohio 
W.  & S.  W.  : the  numerous  oblong  scarious  bracts  closely  imbricated  with 
recurv  ing  tips  ; sepals  simitar,  shorter  than  the  cylindraeeous  tube  of  the  corolla. 

84.  SOL  AN  ACE.®,  NIGHTSHADE  FAMILY. 

Plants  with  rank-scented  herbage  (this  and  lhe  fruit  more  com- 
monly narcotic-poisonous,  colorless  juice),  alternate  leaves  (but  apt 
to  be  in  pairs  and  unequal),  regular  flowers  with  the  parts  usually 
in  fives,  but  the  ovary  mostly  ‘2 -celled,  the  many-seeded  placenta; 
in  the  axis.  The  seeds  have  a slender  usually  curved  embryo  in 
fleshy  albumen.  (Lessons,  p.  15,  fig.  34,  35.)  The  order  runs  on 
the  one  hand  into  Scrophnlariacea*,,  which  a lew  species  approach 
in  a somewhat  irregular  corolla,  but  their  stamens  are  as  many  ns 
the  lobes.  On  the  other  hand  the  Nolana  group  is  appended,  which 
differs  from  all  in  its  separate  ovaries  around  a common  style. 
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I.  NOLANA  FAMILY,  with  few  or  many  separate  ovaries 
collected  in  a circle  or  heap  around  the  bu-e  of  a single  style.  Low 
and  spreading  plants. 

1.  XOLAXA.  Calyx  5-cloft,  foliacoous.  Corolla  short  anti  open  funnel-form, 

l>l:iiii  l in  the  buil.  Stamens  5.  Stylo  1:  stigma  capitate  or  club-shaped. 
Ovaries  3-40,  becoming  1-4-cellod  drupelets  or  nutlets,  each  cell  1 -seeded. 

II.  NIGHTSHADE  FAMILY  proper,  with  only  one  2-celled 
or  sometimes  3 — 5-eelled  ovary  as  well  as  style,  the  many-seeded 
placentae  in  the  axis,  usually  much  projecting  into  the  cell. 

§ 1.  Crrolla  wheel-shaped,  lubed  nr  parted  into  5 nr  sometimes  more  divisions,  plaited 
ami  valvate  or  llie  margins  turned  inwards  in  the  bud:  the  lube  very  short : 
anthers  conniving  around  the  style  : fruit  a berry. 

2.  LYCOPERSICUM.  Like  Solarium,  except  that  the  anthers  are  united  bv  a 

membrane  at  their  tips  and  the  cells  open  lengthwise.  Leaves  pinmttely 
compound. 

3.  SOLANUM.  Stamens  with  anthers  equalling  or  mostly  longer  than  the  very 

short  filaments,  usually  not  united,  the  cells  opening  by  a hole  at  the  apex. 
(Lessons,  p.  101,  fig.  204,  205.)  Leaves  simple  or  pinnate. 
i.  CAPSICUM.  Stamens  with  slender  filaments  much  longer  than  the  short  and 
separate  commonly  heart-shaped  anthers,  their  cells  opening  lengthwise. 
Berry  sometimes  dry  and  inflated,  then  becoming  1-cellcd. 

§ 2.  Corolla  between  wheel-shaped  and  funnel-form,  plaited  in  the  bud , the  border  very 
moderately  if  at  all  lobed:  anthers  separate,  opening  lengthwise:  calyx  blad- 
dery-inflated after  Jtmcering,  enclosing  the  globular  berry. 

6.»  PIIYSAT.IS.  Calyx  5-cloft.  Corolla  mostly  somewhat  5-lobed.  (Lessons,  p. 
101,  flg.  206.)  Stamens  erect.  Fruit  a juicy,  often  edible,  2-celled  berry. 

6.  N1CANDRA.  Calyx  5-parted  and  angled,  the  divisions  somewhat  arrow- 

shaped.  Corolla  with  widely-spreading  border  almost  entire.  Fruit  a dry 
3-6-celied  berry. 

§ 3.  Corolla  bell-shaped,  funnel-form,  tubular,  or  salccr-shapcd : anthers  separate, 
opening  lengthwise  : calyx  not  bladdery-inflated. 
m Calyx  urn-shaped  in  fruit,  enclosing  the  jhhI  : corolla  considerably  irregular. 

7.  IIYQSCYAMUS.  Calvx  5-lobed,  the  spreading  border  becoming  reticulated, 

enclosing  the  2-celled  pod,  which  opens  by  the  top  falling  off  as  a lid.  Co- 
rolla short  funnel-form,  with  the  plaited  border  more  or  less  oblique  nud 
unequal.  Stamens  declined. 

* Calyx  b-parted  to  near  the  base,  the  lobes  foliaceous. 

8.  ATROPA.  Calyx  with  ovate  divisions,  in  fruit  enlarging  and  spreading  under 

the  globose  purple  berry.  Corolla  between  hell-shnned  and  funnel-form,  with 
5 triangular-ovate  lobes.  Stamens  and  style  somewhat  declined,  slender. 

0.  PETUNIA.  Calyx  with  narrow  somewhat  spatulate  lobes  much  longer  than 
the  tube.  Corolla  funnel-form  or  somewhat  salver-shaped,  the  5-lobed  border 
commonly  a little  unequal.  Stamens  included  in  the  tube,  unequal.  Pod 
2-celled,  2-valvod. 

* * * Calyx  tubular,  prismatic , or  bell-shaped, 

+-  Covering  the  dry  pod  or  nearly  so  : corolla  salver-shaped  or  funnel-form,  the  lobes 
pbiited  in  the  bud : seeds  minute. 

10.  NIF.REMBERGIA.  Corolla  with  very  slender  thread-like  tube  (4'- 1' long), 

abruptly  expanded  at  the  narrow  throat  into  a saucer-shaped  or  almost  wheel- 
shaped  5-lobed  border.  Stamens  short,  borne  on  the  throat.  Stigma  kidney- 
shaped  and  somewhat  2-lipped.  Flowers  scattered. 

11.  NICOTIAN’A.  Corolla  with  a regular  5-lobed  border.  Stamens  inserted  on  Its 

tube,  included:  filaments  straight.  Stigma  capitate.  Pod  2-4-valved  trom 
the  apex.  Flowers  more  or  less  racetned  or  panicled. 

-i-  Calyx  prismatic,  fading  away  after  flowering,  leaving  the  2 - i-celled  pod  naked. 

12.  DATURA.  Corolla  funnel-form,  strongly  plaited  in  the  bud,  and  with  5 or 

more  pointed  teeth.  (Lessons,  p.  100,  fig.  100;  p.  110,  flg.  225.)  Filaments 
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sender.  Stigma  somewhat  2-lobed  or  2-!ippod.  Pod  globular,  in  the  com- 
Bum  specie*  prickly  ami  4-eelled,  but  the  2 placentae-bcaring  or  false  par- 
titions often  incomplete.  Seed*  large  and  flat,  somewhat  kidaey-she.ped. 
Flowers  terminal  or  in  the  forks. 

s-  s-  s-  Gdyjebtll-sha/std,  cup-shaped,  or  short-tnfruk’r,  in  fruit  persist*  nt  under  or 
jeirtly  covering  the  %-etllc d berry;  dirubs,  tciJlt  entire  fcather-eeined  leaves. 

13.  CKSTKUM.  Corolla  tubular-fuimel-form  or  club-shaped,  the  lobe*  folded  or 

plaited  lengthwise  in  the  bud.  Stamens  included.  Stigma  capitate.  Ovary 
with  few  ovules  in  each  celL  llerry  few-seeded.  Flower*  in  clusters. 

14.  LYCIUM.  Parts  of  the  flower  often  in  fours.  Corolia  funnel-fonn,  beil- 

shnped  or  tubular,  the  lobes  imbricated  in  the  bud.  Stigma  capitate,  llerry 
many-seeded,  red  or  reddish.  Flowers  solitary  or  umbeued,  lateral. 

1.  NOLANA.  (From  Latin  nola.n  little  bell.)  Cult,  for  ornament,  f;  in 
coast  of  Peru  and  Chili ; the  following  procumbent  and  spreading,  rather 
fleshy-leaved,  smooth  except  some  scattered  hairs  on  the  stalks,  the  showy 
blue  flowers  solitary  on  axillary  or  lateral  peduncles,  opening  in  sunshine,  all 
summer. 

N.  ntl'iplicif61ia,  with  obovate  or  broadly  spatulate  leaves  (resembling 
those  of  Spinach,  whence  the  sjavific  name);  sky-blue  eorolla  2'  wide  wilh 
white  and  yellowish  centre ; ovaries  numerous  in  a heap,  each  l-cdled  mid 
1 -seeded.  (l; 

N.  prostr&ta,  now  less  common,  has  more  petioled  rather  narrower  leaves, 
smaller  jade  violet-blue  flower  striped  with  purple,  and  few  ovaries  each  of  2 - 4 
cells.  ® 

2.  LYCOPERSICUM,  TOMATO.  (Name  in  Greek  means  wo^-jteach, 
no  obvious  application.)  FI.  summer. 

L.  eSCUlAnturn,  Tomato,  cult,  from  trop.  America,  includes  the  manifold 
varieties  and  forms;  hairy,  rank -scented ; leaves  interruptedly  pinnate,  larger 
leaflets  cut  or  pinnatitid  ; flower*  yellowish,  by  cultivation  having  their  parts 
often  increased  in  number,  the  esculent  red  berry  becoming  several  celled,  y 

3.  SOLANUM,  NIGHTSHADE,  &r.  (Derivation  uncertain.)  Flowers 
mostly  in  corymb  or  raceme-iike  clusters,  in  summer. 

§ 1.  More  or  Irss  prickly  herbs,  trith  acute  elongated-lanceolate  anthers. 

• Very  prickly  calyx  enclosin'/  the  dry  lurry:  anthers  declined,  unequal,  one  of 
them  much  longer  than  the  rest,  leaves  sinuately  once  to  thrice  pinnatijid.  i) 

S.  rostratum.  Wild  on  plains  W.  of  MF-issippi,  and  becoming  a weed 
in  some  gardens,  has  yellow  flowers,  1 ' - 1 in  diameter. 

S.  beterodoxum.  Wild  S.  W.  beyond  the  Mississippi,  sometime*  cult, 
for  ornament,  has  violet-blue  flowers,  and  the  more  divided  leaves  resemble 
those  of  Watermelon,  but  are  very  prickly. 

• * Calyx  mostly  sometrhat  prickly  but  not  enclosing  the  fruit : anthers  nearly  equal. 

S.  CarolinAnse,  Horsk-Nkttle.  Wild  weed  in  sandy  soil  from  Conn. 
S. : roughish  downy,  1°  high,  with  ovate-oblong  angled  or  sinuate-lobed  leaves, 
yellowish  prickles,  and  pale  blue  or  white  flowers  almost  1'  wide.  21 

S.  aculeatfssimum.  Weed  introduced  into  waste  places  S.,  l°-2° 
high,  bristly  hairy,  greener  and  more  prickly  than  the  foregoing,  with  smaller 
white  flowers,  (t) 

S.  Melong6na,  Eoo  Plant,  Aciikikiink.  Cult,  for  the  large  oblong 
or  ovate  violet-colored  or  white  esculent  fruit  (2' -6'  long)  ; leaves  ovate,  rather 
downy,  obscurely  sinuate  ; corolla  violet  with  yellow  eye.  (i) 

§ 2.  Plants  not  at  all  prickly : anthers  blunt. 

S.  nigrum.  Black  or  Common  Nhihtsuadk.  Low  weed  of  shady 
grounds,  much  branched,  nearly  smooth,  with  ovate  wavy-toothed  or  sinuate 
leaves,  very  small  white  flowers,  and  globular  black  berries  said  to  be  poison 

OUS.  I) 
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S.  tuberosum,  Potato.  Cult,  from  Chili  for  the  esculent  tubers  ; leaves 
pinnate,  of  several  ovate  leaflets  and  some  minute  ones  intermixed  ; dowers  blue 
or  white  ; berries  round,  green.  2 1 

S.  Dulcamara,  Bittersweet.  Nat.  from  Eu.  in  moistttuilt.  and  waste 
grounds  ; smoothish,  with  tall  stems  woody  at  base  and  disposed  to  climb,  ovate 
and  heart-shaped  leaves,  some  of  the  upper  ones  hnlberd-3-fobed,  or  with  one  or 
two  pairs  of  smaller  leaflets  or  lolies  at  base,  corolla  violet-purple  with  a pair 
of  greenish  spots  on  the  base  of  each  lobe,  and  oval  red  berries.  2J. 

S.  jasminoid.es.  Woody -Stemmed  house-plant  from  Brazil,  tall-climbing 
by  its  petioles,  very  smooth,  with  oblong  ovate  or  slightly  heart-shaped  entire 
leaves,  or  some  of  them  divided  into  3 leaflets,  and  clusters  of  white  or  bluish 
flowers.  21 

S.  Pseudo-Capsicum,  Jerusalem  Cheery.  Shrubby  house-plant 
from  Madeira,  cult,  for  the  ornamental  bright  red  berries,  resembling  cherries  ; 
smooth,  with  lance-oblong  entire  leaves  anu  small  white  flowers.  21 

4.  CAPSICUM,  CAYENNE  or  RED  PEPPER.  (Said  to  come  from 
Greek  word  meaning  to  gobble  or  eat  quickly.)  Originally  all  South  Ameri- 
can. El.  summer. 

C.  knuum,  Common*  C.  Cult,  for  the  large  oblong  or  globular  and  often 
angled  dry  berry  (red  or  green),  which  is  exceedingly  pungent,  and  used  as  a 
condiment ; leaves  ovate,  entire  ; flowers  white,  with  truncate  calyx.  (I) 

C.  cerasifdrme,  is  cult,  rarely  as  a pepper,  more  commonly  for  the  orna- 
mental cherry-’.ike  fruit,  either  bright  red  or  yellow* ; stem  shrubby.  21 

5.  PHYSALIS,  GROUND  CHERRY.  (Greek  name  for  bladdery,  from 
the  inflated  fruiting  calyx.)  FI.  summer. 

§ 1.  Low  stems  (6' -20'  high)  from  slender  creeping  rootstocks:  anthers  yellow: 
fruiting  calyx  loosely  inflate)!,  5- angled , much  larger  than  the  edible  berry. 

All  but  the  Jirst  are  wild  species  of  the  country , in  light  or  sandy  soil.  2J. 

P.  Alkek6ngi,  Strawberry  Tomato.  Cult,  from  S.  Eu.,  and  running 
wild  E. : rather  downy;  leaves  triangular-ovate,  pointed;  corolla  greenish- 
white,  5-lobed,  not  spotted;  fruiting  calyx  ovate,  turning  red;  berry  red. 

P.  Pennsylv&nica.  Smooth  or  somewhat  lnirv,  but  not  clammy  ; leaves 
varying  from  ovate  to  lanceolate  (var.  lanceolAta),  entire  or  sparingly  wavy- 
toothed  ; corolla  yellowish  with  a darker  throat  and  slightly  5 -10-toothed 
border  ; fruiting  calyx  sunken  at  the  base  ; berry  red. 

P.  visedsa.  Clammy-pubescent,  much  branched,  bushy  ; leaves  ovate  or 
heart-shaped  and  mostly  toothed  ; corolla  light  yellow  with  dark  brown  centre. ; 
fruiting  calyx  truncate  or  slightly  concave  at  base,  sharply  5-angled ; berry 
orange  or  reddish,  glutinous. 

§ 2.  Stems  1 0 - 3°  high,  from  an  annual  root : flowers  small,  light  greenish-yellow  : 
anthers  tinged  with  blue  or  w'o'et.  Wild  s/jecies  in  low  or  cult,  grounds.  ® 

P.  pub6seens.  Clammy-hairy  or  downy  ; stems  much  spreading  ; leaves 
ovate  or  heart-shaped,  augulate-toothed ; corolla  brown-spotted  in  the  throat ; 
sharply  5-anglcd  fruiting  calyx  loosely  enclosing  the  yellow  or  greenish  berry. 

P.  angulata.  Nearly  smooth ; leaves  more  sharply  cut-toothed ; peduncles 
slender,  very  small  corolla  not  spotted  ; fruiting  calyx  10-angled,  loose,  at  length 
tilled  by  the  greenish-yellow*  berry. 

P.  Philad61phica.  Almost  smooth,  erect;  leaves  ovate  or  oblong  and 
oblique  at  base,  slightly  toothed  or  angled  ; corolla  dark  colored  in  the  throat, 
over  If1  wide ; fruiting  calyx  globose,  completely  filled  by  the  large  reddish  or 
purple  edible  berry,  and  open  at  the  mouth. 

6.  NICANDRA,  APPLE-OF-PERU.  (Named  from  the  poet  Nicanderf) 
Only  one  species  : (1.  summer.  ® 

N.  physaloides.  Tull  smooth  weed  from  Peru,  wild  in  moist  waste 
grounds  ; with  ovate  angled  or  sinuate-toothed  leaves,  and  solitary  peduncles, 
bearing  a rather  large  pale  blue  flower. 
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7.  HYOSCYAMUS,  HENBANE.  (Name  of  the  Greek  words  for  hog 
and  heart.)  FI.  summer.  Q)  (i) 

II.  niger,  Black  Hen-bake,  of  Europe,  cult,  in  old  gardens,  and  a weed 
in  waste  places ; clammy-downy,  strong-scented,  narcotic-poisonous;  with  clos]>- 
ing  sinuate-toothed  leaves,  sessile  flowers  in  one-sided  lcaty-hracted  spikes,  and 
dull  yellowish  corolla  nettcd-vciny  with  purple. 

8.  ATROPA,  BELLADONNA.  (Named  after  one  of  the  Fates.)  % 

A.  Bellod6nna,  the  only  species,  sparingly  cult,  from  Europe : low  and 

spreading,  nearly  smooth,  with  ovate  entire  pointed  leaves,  flowers  single  or  in 
pairs  nodding  on  lateral  peduncles,  dull-purple  corolla,  and  handsome  purple 
berry  ; whole  plant  poisonous,  used  in  medicine. 

9.  PETUNIA.  (Petun  is  an  aboriginal  name  of  Tobaeco.)  Cultivated  as 
garden-annuals,  from  South  America.  The  common  Petunias  are  of  the  two 
following  species  and  their  hybrids  : heritage  clammy -pubescent ; flowers  large 

• and  showy,  in  summer. 

P.  nyetaginiflbra,  with  originally  white  corolht,  the  long  narrow  tube 
3 or  4 times  the  length  of  the  calyx. 

P.  violaoeu,  now  touch  the  more  common,  with  weaker  stems,  and  violet- 
pnrple  or  rose-red  corolla,  the  brouder  and  vemricose  tube  hardly  twice  the 
length  of  the  calyx. 

10.  NIEREMBERGIA.  (Named  for ./.  Niefrnibtrg,  a priest  and  botani- 
cal collector  in  Buenos  Ayres,  whence  the  common  species  comes.)  1/  i : 
N.  gracilis.  Cult,  for  ornament  under  many  varieties,  low,  with  slender 

bushy  lirnnehes,  small  linear  or  spatnlate-linear  leaves,  ami  scattered  flowers 
produced  all  summer,  white  or  veined  or  tinged  with  purple. 

11.  NICOTIANA,  TOBACCO.  (Named  for  John  Meat,  one  of  the  in- 
troducers of  Tobacco  into  Europe.)  Rank,  acrid-narcotic,  mostly  clammy- 
pubescent  plants,  chiefly  of  America ; leaves  entire  or  merely  wavy-margined. 
FL  summer. 

N.  Tab&curn,  Common  T.,  the  principal  species  cult,  for  the  foliage:  4°- 
ti°  high,  with  lance-ovate  dccurrcnt  leaves  l°-2°  long,  or  the  upper  lanceolate, 
panicked  flowers,  and  rose-purple  funnel-form  corolla  2'  king,  with  somewhat  in- 
flated throat  and  short  lobes,  i) 

N.  rustics,  a weed  in  soma  places,  is  a low  homely  plant,  with  ovate  and 
petioled  leaves  2' -5'  long,  and  green  funnel-form  corolla  (I'  long)  contracted 
under  the  short  round  lobes,  (j) 

N.  longitiora,  is  slender,  2°  -3°  high,  cult,  for  its  handsome,  white  flow- 
ers, which  open  toward  evening ; corolla  salver-shaped,  the  green  tube  4'  and 
the  lance -ovate  acute  lobes  A'  long  ; leaves  lanceolate,  undulate,  i 

N.  noctiflOra,  its  handsome  white  flowers  also  opening  nt  evening  (as  the 
name  denotes),  is  similar  to  last,  but  with  ovate-lanceolate  petioled  leaves,  tube 
of  corolla  only  2'  -3'  long,  and  its  roundish  lobes  notched  at  the  end.  (i) 

12.  DATURA,  THORN-APPLE,  STRAMONIUM,  &e.  (Name  altered 
from  the  Arabic.)  Rank-scented,  mostlv  Inrge-flowered,  narcotic-poisonous 
weeds,  or  some  ornamental  in  cultivation  : fl.  summer. 

§ 1 . Flower  and  the  usually  prirUy  4-valved  pod  erect,  the.  latter  resting  on  n plate 
or  saucer-shaped  body  which  is  the  jiersistent  base  of  the  calyx,  the  whole 
upjter  part  of  which  falls  off  entire  after  flowering : corolla  with  a 5- toothed 
bonier.  0 

D.  Stramonium,  Common  T.  or  Jamestown- Weep.  Waste  grounds : 
smooth,  with  green  stems  and  white  flowers  (3*  long)  ; leaves  ovate,  angled,  or 
sinuate- toothed. 

D.  T&tula,  Pi  nrr.K.  T.  A weed  very  like  the  other,  hut  rather  taller,  with 
purple  stem  and  pule  violet-purple  flowers. 
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§ 2.  Pod  nodding  on  the  short  recurred  peduncle,  rather  fleshy,  bursting  irregular- 
ly- otherwise  as  in  the  foregoing  section  : flowers  large,  showy.  Cult.' from 
warm  regions  for  ornament.  Q)  2/. 

D.  Motel.  Clammy-pubescent ; leaves  ovate,  entire  or  obscurely  angled- 
toothed  ; corolla  white,  the  10-toothed  lx>rder  4'  wide. 

D.  meteloides.  Cult,  front  New  Mexico  (sometimes  under  the  name  of 
If.  WrIgiitii  ) ; like  the  other,  but  pale,  almost  smooth,  the  flower  sweet-scented, 
and  the  corolla  with  more  expanded  5-toothed  border  5'-6'  wide,  white  or  pale 
violet 

§ 3.  Flower  and  smooth  2-ce/led  /ml  hanging , the  former  very  large,  O'  - 10'  long: 
calyx  splitting  down  lengthwise  afler  flowering.  Tropical  American  tree- 
like shrubs,  cult,  in  conservatories:  flowers  sometimes  double. 

D.  arborea,  has  ovate  or  lance-oblong  entire  or  angled  pubescent  leaves, 
long  teeth  to  the  corolla,  and  unconnected  anthers. 

D.  suavfeolens,  has  mostly  entire  and  smooth  leaves,  short  teeth  to  the 
corolla  and  the  anthers  sticking  together. 

13.  OESTRUM.  (Name  given  by  the  Greeks  to  some  different  plant, 

the  derivation  obscure.)  Shrubs  of  warm  climates,  chiefly  American  ; a few 

cult,  in  conservatories. 

C.  61egans,  or  IIabrothAmxds  £i,egans,  from  Mexico,  has  the  branches 
and  lower  face  of  the  ovate-lanceolate  or  oblong  pointed  leaves  downy-pubescent, 
terminal  corymbs,  and  rose-purple  club-shaped  corollas  less  than  1'  long. 

C.  noct&rnum,  from  W.  Iod.  ; with  smooth  ovate  leaves,  and  axillary 
clusters  of  yellowish  green  slender  flowers,  very  sweet-scented  at  night. 

C.  Parqui,  from  Chili ; has  lanceolate  smooth  leaves  very  acute  at  both 
ends,  and  a terminal  panicle  of  crowded  spikes  or  racemes  of  tubular-funnel* 
form  or  partly  club-shaped  dull-yellow  flowers,  fragraut  at  night. 

14.  LYCIUM.  (Named  from  the  country  of  the  original  species,  Lucia.) 

Trailing,  climbing,  or  low  spreading  shrubs,  usually  spiny,  with  small  leaves 

often  clustered  on  lateral  spurs,  and  small  flowers,  in  spring  and  summer. 

L.  vulg&re,  Matrimony  Vine.  From  the  Mediterranean  region  : planted, 

and  sparingly  running  wild  in  some  places,  slightly  thorny,  with  very  long  ami 
lithe  recurved  or  almost  climbing  branches,  oblong-spatulate  leaves,  slender 
stalked  flowers  clustered  in  the  axils,  and  pale  greenish-purple  5-clcft  corolla 
about  equalling  the  5 stamens. 

L.  Carolmianum.  Wild  in  salt  marshes  S.  : low,  spiny,  with  fleshy 
thickened  almost  club-shaped  leaves,  scattered  small  flowers,  and  4-clcft  purple 
corolla  shorter  than  the  4 stamens. 

85.  GENTIANACEiE,  GENTIAN  FAMILY. 

Known  generally  from  the  other  monopetalous  plants  with  free 
ovary  by  the  1-celled  ovary  and  pod  with  2 parietal  placenta; 
covered  with  small  seeds,  along  with  regular  flowers,  their  stamens 
as  many  as  the  lobes  of  the  corolla  and  alternate  with  them,  and 
t he  leaves  opposite,  simple,  entire,  and  sessile,  without  stipules.  The 
exceptions  arc  that  in  some  cases  the  ovules  cover  the  whole  inner 
face  of  the  ovary,  and  in  one  group  the  leaves  are  alternate  and 
even  compound.  They  are  nearly  all  veryr  smooth  and  bitter-tonic 
plants,  with  colorless  juice,  the  calyx  persistent.  Ours  herbs,  none 
in  common  cultivation. 

§ 1.  Leaves  opposite  or  wliorled  and  entire , sessile.  Corolla  irith  the  lobes  mostly 
convolute  in  the  bud,  sometimes  idsu  plaited  in  tltc  sinuses. 

Style  slender,  deciduous  from  the  ]sxl : anthers  soon  cuifing. 

1.  S ABB  ATI  A.  Calyx  6 - 12-pnrted,  the  divisions  slender.  Corolla  wheel-shnned, 

6 - 12-parted.  Style  2-parled.  Pod  globular,  many-seeded.  Slender  herbs. 
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*-  Style  (if  any)  and  stigmas  jiersitlent  on  the  pod : anther*  straight. 

2.  KRASEKA.  Calyx  ami  corolla  deeply  4-parted.  wheel-shaped;  divisions  oftho 

latter  with  a glandular  and  fringed  spa  or  pit  on  their  middle,  l’od  oval, 
flattened,  rather  few --ceded : seeds  large  and  tint,  wing-margined.  Large 
thick-rooted  herb*,  with  whorted  leaves  and  panic  led  flowers. 

3.  GENII  ANA.  Calyx  4 - C-cleft  Corolla  4 - 5-lobed,  often  with  teeth  or  salient 

folds  at  the  sinuaet,  usually  witheriiig-pereixtent.  Stvle  short  or  none;  stig- 
mas 2,  persistent,  Pod  oblong,  eontainmg  innumerable  small  seeds  with  loose 
cellular  or  winged  coat.  Flowers  solitary  or  clustered,  mostly  showy. 

4.  BARTONIA.  Calyx  4-parted.  Corolla  deeply  *-elef(.  Style  none.  Pod  ols- 

long,  flatfish,  the  minute  innumerable  seeds  covering  its  whole  inner  face. 
Flowers  very  small.  Leaves  reduced  to  little  awl-shaped  scales. 

§ 2.  Leave*  alternate,  long  pttioied.  Corolla  with  the  lobe*  m hate  and  the  edge* 
turned  inward*  in  the  bud.  Seed*  many  or  J\w,  with  a harxl  or  bony  coat. 

5.  MF.X YANTHKS.  Calvx  6-pnrted.  Corulla  very  short -fiumcl-fonti,  6-lol>ed, 

white-lwunied  over  the  whole  upper  face.  Style  slender,  pervUtent:  stigma 
2-lobed.  Pod  globular,  with  many  smooth  an<l  shining  seeds.  Flowers 
racemed  on  n stout  scape;  one  or  more  long  petioles  sheathing  its  base, 
and  bearing  3 oval  or  oblong  leaflets. 

0.  L1MNANTHEMFM.  Calyx  and  corolla  5-parted;  the  oral  divisions  of  tlie 
latter  with  a yellowish' crust  at  their  base,  and  in  our  species  otherwise 
naked.  Style  short  or  none.  Pod  several-seeded.  Water-plants,  bearing 
the  flowers' in  an  muhel  on  the  king  slender  petiole  of  tile  floating  round- 
heart-shaped  leaves. 

1.  SABBATIA,  AMERICAN  CENTAURY.  (Named  for  Sabbati,  nn 
Italian  botanist.)  Chiefly  in  sandy  and  low  or  wet  grounds,  along  the 
const  (with  one  or  two  exceptions) : flowers  white  or  pink,  usually  handsome, 
in  summer.  (X)  (I) 

* Flower*  white , 5 -ftarted,  numerous  in  cyme*  or  corymljs,  seldom  over  broad. 

S.  paniculata.  Low  grounds  S. : stem  l°-2°  high,  with  4 sharp  wing- 
like angles  ; leaves  linear  or  oblong,  mostly  1 -nerved  ; lobes  of  the  corolla  little 
longer  than  the  narrow-linear  calyx-loin's. 

S.  lanceol&ta.  From  New  Jersey  S. : taller,  larger-flowered,  with  lance- 
ovate  3-nerved  leaves,  or  the  upper  ones  lanceolate  and  distant,  atmte ; lobes  of 
eorollu  much  exceeding  the  thread-shaped  calyx-lobes. 

S.  macrophYlla.  Only  S.  : 2°-8°  high,  glaucous,  with  terete  stem, 
thiekish  lunce-ovute  8-5-nerved  leaves,  and  lobes  of  smaller  corolla-very  much 
exceeding  the  bristle-like  calyx-lobes. 

* * Flowers  rose-pink,  rarely  white,  with  yellowish  or  greenish  eye,  foparted,  in 

panicled  cluster*.  1'  or  more  broad.  In  rather  dry  ground,  much  branched 
above,  1 0 — 3°  high,  the  only  species  which  extend  W.  to  Illinois, 

S.  brachi&ta,  chiefly  S.,  has  slightly  angled  stem,  linear  or  narrow-oblong 
leaves,  and  fewer  flowers  only  1 ' broad. 

S.  angularis,  from  N.  York  S.  & \V„  has  wing-like  angles  to  the  stem, 
ovale  or  heart-shaped  5-uerved  leaves,  and  corolla  I broad. 

* * * Flowers  rosi-purple  or  white,  5 - 6 -/sirled,  1 1 or  less  brood,  scattered  singly 

on  long  judtuwlcs : stems  slender  5'  -20'  high,  commonly  forking,  scarcely 
angled.  AU  grow  in  salt  mars/u  s or  near  the  resist. 

S.  calycosa.  Only  from  Virg.  S.  ; has  oblong  pale  leaves  narrowed  at 
liase,  and  lance-spatu late  calyx-lobes  longer  than  the  mostly  w hite  corolla. 

S.  stell&ris.  From  Mass.  .S. : has  lance-oblong  leaves  or  the  upper  linear, 
and  linear  calyx-lolie*  shorter  than  the  rosc-pnrple  yellowish  eyed  corolla. 

S.  gracilis.  From  Mass.  S ; very  slender,  with  linear  or  almost  thread- 
like leaves,  thread-shaped  calyx-lobe*  as  long  a*  corolla,  otherwise  like  preceding. 

* • * * Flowers  bright  rose-ojor  or  with  white  varieties,  7 — Mgnrted,  very  hand- 

some, 1 y - 2'  brotul : stems  sim/Je  or  sparingly  branched,  l°-2°  high. 

S.  chloroides.  Along  sandy  ponds,  from  Plymouth.  Mass.  S.  : leaves 
lanceolate;  peduncles  1 -flowered,  slender ; calyx-loU’s  linear. 

S.  gentianoidea.  Wei  barrens  S.  : stem-leaves  linear,  flowers  short- 
pi  daneled  or  sessile,  clustered. 
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2.  FRASERA,  AMERICAN  COLUMBO.  (Named  for  John  Fraser.) 

F.  Carolinensis.  Rich  wooded  ground  W.  & S. : root  very  large  and 
deep,  bitter  (used  in  medicine  as  a substitute  for  Columbo) ; stem  .3° -8°  high  ; 
leaves  mostly  in  fours,  lance-oblong,  or  the  lowest  spatulate;  corolla  1'  wide, 
greenish-yellow  or  whitish,  and  dark-dotted.  © 1/ 

3.  GENTIAN  A,  GENTIAN.  (Old  name,  from  Gentius,  king  of  Illyria.) 

Chietly  in  woods  and  damp  ground  : flowering  chiefly  in  autumn,  a lew  in 

summer. 

§ l.  Corolla  without  plaits  at  the  sinuses  : anthers  sejtarate seeds  wingless.  © © 

G.  quinqueflbra.  Chiefly  N.  & W. : branching  ; leaves  ovate-lanceolate 
or  slightly  heart-shaped  at  base;  flowers  panicled,  hardly  l'long,  the  5 lobes 
of  the  pale  blue  corolla  triangular-ovate,  bristle-pointed. 

G.  crinita,  Fringed  Gentian.  Low  grounds  N.  & W. : leaves  lanceo- 
late or  broader,  with  rounded  or  heart-shaped  base ; flowers  solitary  on  long 
peduncles  terminating  the  stem  or  simple  branches ; calyx  with  4 unequal 
lobes  ; corolla  sky-blue,  showy,  2'  long,  funnel-form,  the  4 wedge-obovate  lobes 
with  margins  cut  into  a long  and  delicate  fringe. 

G.  detonsa,  takes  the  place  of  the  preceding  species  N.  W , and  is  perhaps 
a variety  of  it : has  linear  leaves  and  less  fringe  to  the  corolla  (to  winch  the 
name  alludes),  often  none  at  the  top  of  the  lobes. 

§ 2.  Corolla  naked , 1 .V  - 2'  long,  with  plaits  at  the  sinuses,  which  project  more  or 
less  into  teeth  or  thin  intermediate  lobes : pod  stalked  in  the  corolla.  11 

* Stems  low,  bearing  1-3  slender-pcduncled flowers : sccils  wingless. 

G.  angustifolia.  Pine  barrens  from  N.  Jersey  S. : 6' -15' high,  with 
linear  leaves,  and  open  funnel-form  azure-blue  corolla  2'  long,  its  lobes  ovate ; 
anthers  separate. 

# * Stems  1°-  2°  high,  bearing  clustered  nr  rarely  solitary  2-bractcd flowers  at  the 
summit  of  the  leafy  stem,  and  often  in  the  upper  axils  also. 

■*-  Corolla  beticeen  bell-shaped  and  short-funnel-form  or  obconical,  mostly  open,  with 
ocate  lobes  exceeding  the  usually  toothed  ap/tendages  of  the  plaits. 

G.  ochroleiica.  Chiefly  S.  in  dry  ground  : leaves  obovate  or  spatulate- 
oblong,  narrowed  at  the  base  ; calyx-lobes  linear ; corolla  greenish-white  with 
greener  and  purplish  stripes  inside,  somewhat  bell-shaped;  anthers  separate; 
seeds  wingless. 

G.  (liba.  Along  the  Alleghenies  and  N.  W. : flowering  at  midsummer ; 
leaves  lance-ovate  from  a partly  heart-shaped  base,  tapering  thence  to  a point; 
calyx-lobes  ovate,  short ; corolla  yellowish-white,  with  short  and  broad  lobes  ; 
anthers  conniving ; seeds  broadly  winged. 

G.  pubbruia.  Dry  barrens  and  prairies  W.  & S. : low,  roughish,  or 
minutely  pubescent,  with  lance-oblong,  ovate,  or  linear  rough-margined  leaves 
only  1'  - 2'  long ; calyx-lobes  lanceolate ; corolla  bright  blue,  open,  its  spreading 
ovate  lobes  2 or  3 times  longer  than  the  cut-toothed  intermediate  appendages  ; 
seeds  not  covering  the  walls  of  the  pod,  as  they  do  in  the  related  species. 

G.  Saportaria,  Soapavort  G.  Low  woods,  chiefly  N.  and  along  the 
Alleghames;  leaves  lance-ovate,  oblong,  or  obovate,  or  in  a northern  variety 
linear,  narrowed  at  base ; calyx-lobes  linear  or  spatnlate ; corolla  light  blue  or 
verging  to  white,  little  open,  its  short  and  broad  lobes  longer  than  the  con- 
spicuous 2-cleft  intermediate  appendages ; anthers  conniving  or  united ; seeds 
narrowly -winged. 

■*-  Corolla  more  club-shafted  and  seldom  often,  truncate,  with  no  proper  lobes. 

G.  Andr6wsii,  Closed  G.  Woods  especially  N. : leaves  lance-ovate  or 
lance-oblong  with  a narrowed  base  ; calyx-lobes  ovate  or  oblong,  short ; corolla 
blue  (rarely  a white  variety),  its  proper  lobes  if  any  shorter  than  the  broad  and 
more  conspicuous  fringe-toothed  and  notched  appendages  which  terminate  the 
folds  ; anthers  connected ; seeds  broadly  winged. 
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4.  BARTONIA.  (Named  for  Prof,  li  S.  Dart  m,  of  Philadelphia.)  In- 
signiffcunt  herbs,  with  awl-sbaped  scales  for  leaves,  ami  a few  pcduncled  white 
flowers,  ft)  © 

B.  ten611a.  Woods  : 5'-  10'  high,  with  branches  or  pednncles  1 -3-flow- 
ered ; lobes  of  corolla  oblong,  acutish  : ovary  4-angled  : fl.  summer. 

B.  v6rna.  Bogs,  only  S. : smaller,  less  branched,  1 - few-flowered ; flowers 
larger,  in  early  spring ; lobes  of  corolla  speculate,  obtuse  ; ovary  flat. 

6.  MENYANTHES,  BUCKBEAN.  (Name  front  Greek  words  for 
month  and  jUntxr ; application  not  obvious.  The  popular  name  from  the 
leaves,  somewhat  resembling  those  of  the  llorscbcan.) 

M.  trifoliata.  Cold  wot  t*<)gs  N. : tl.  late  spring  ; corolla  w hite  or  tinged 
with  pink  ; scape  hardly  1°  high.  21 

0.  LIMNANTHEMUM,  FLOATING-HEART.  (Name  formed  of 
Greek  words  for  suxim/i  and  bh/suom. ) But  our  species  grow  in  water,  and  pro- 
duce through  the  summer  the  small  while  flowers,  accompanied  by  spur-like 
thick  bodies,  probably  of  the  nature  of  roots.  21 

L.  lacunosum,  is  common  E.  & S. : leaves  l'-2'  long,  on  very  slender 
petioles,  entire  ; lobea  of  corolla  broadly  oval ; seeds  smooth  and  even. 

L.  tracliyspbrina,  in  deeper  water,  from  Maryland  8.:  leaves  rounder, 
S'- 6'  broad,  wavy -margined,  roughi-h  or  dark-pitted  beneath  ; jietioles  stouter  ; 
seeds  roughened. 

86.  LOGANIACE2E,  LOG ANI A FAMILY. 

Known  among  monojM  tnlous  plants  by  having  opposite  leaves 
with  stipules  or  a stipular  line  between  their  bases,  along  with  a 
free  ovary ; the  flower  regular  or  nearly  so,  and  stamens  as  many 
as  the  lobes  of  the  corolla  and  alternate  with  them. 

§ 1.  IPIvWy  tunning  climber,  frith  erergretn  le/ttes  rtnd  thotry  Jloirrrs. 

1.  GELSEMR'M.  Calyx  5-narted.  Corolla  open  fnnnebform,  the  f>  lobes  broad 

and  imbricated  in  tilt*  bud.  Stamens  5:  anthers  sagittate.  Style  slender: 
stigmas  2,  each  2-|«irted,  lobes  linear,  ovary  2-ceIIed.  I’od  oval,  flattened 
contrary  to  the  partition,  2-valveU,  many-seeJod.  Seeds  winged. 

tj  2.  Herbs,  not  climbing. 

2.  SPIGELIA.  Calyx  6-parted,  the  lobes  narrow.  Corolla  tubular  and  some- 

what funnel-form,  the  6 lobes  valvate  in  the  bud.  Stamens  5:  anthers  linear. 
Style  1,  slender,  hairy  above,  jointed  near  the  middle.  Pod  short,  twin, 
2-eelled,  few-seeded,  when  ripe  separating  across  near  the  base  which  is  left 
behind,  and  splitting  2 or  4 valves. 

MITREOI.A,  of  the  South,  comprises  a couple  of  quite  inconspicuous  weeds,  and 
POLYPREMFM,  also  S.  is  a common  weedy  plant;  — both  wholly  insignificant, 
as  well  in  the  herbage  as  in  the  minute  white  flowers. 

1.  GELSEMIUM,  YELLOW  JESSAMINE  of  the  Somh,  the  name  an 
Italian  one  for  Jessamine,  hut  of  a different  order  from  true  Jessamine. 

G.  sempbrvirens,  our  only  species  : low  grounds  from  E.  Virg.  S.,  climb- 
ing trees,  Gearing  shining  lance-ovate  small  leaves  (evergreen  far  S. ) , and  a 
profusion  of  axillary  clusters  of  bright  yellow  very  fragrant  handsome  flowers 
(1'  or  more  long),  in  early  spring. 

2.  SPIGELIA,  FINK-ROOT  or  WORM-GRASS.  (Named  for  Adrian 
Spiegel,  latinized  Spigeliits.)  Fl.  summer. 

S.  Maril&udica,  Maryland  P.  Rich  woods,  from  Penn.  W.  & S. : 
nearly  smooth,  6' -18'  high;  leaves  sessile,  lance-ovate,  acute ; flowers  in 
simple  or  forked  -pike-like  clusters  terminating  the  stem  or  branches  ; corolla 
IV  lung,  slender,  handsome,  red  outside,  yellow  within,  the  lobes  lanceolate. 
Root  used  os  a vermifuge.  21 
• id 
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87.  APOC YN ACEiE,  DOGBANE  FAMILY. 

Herbaceous  or  woody  plants,  known  mainly  by  the  milky  acrid 
juice,  opposite  (sometimes  whorled)  simple  and  entire  leaves,  with- 
out stipules,  and  regular  monopetalous  flowers  with  d in  the  calyx, 
corolla,  and  stamens,  the  lobes  of  the  corolla  convolute  or  twisted  in 
the  bud,  the  anthers  conniving  around  the  stigma  or  often  adhering 
somewhat  to  it,  ordinary  pollen,  filaments  separate,  the  2 free  ovaries 
commonly  separate,  but  often  the  styles  and  always  the  stigmas 
united  into  one.  The  ovaries  also  are  often  united  into  one,  the  juice 
in  several  (as  of  Periwinkle  and  Oleander)  is  not  at  all  or  slightly 
milky,  and  one  of  our  genera  has  alternate  leaves.  Some  are  orna- 
mental in  cultivation,  many  are  acrid-poisonous.  There  is  com- 

monly a ring,  membrane,  or  other  appendage  on  the  style  below  the 
stigma,  to  which  the  anthers  are  apt  to  adhere. 

§ 1.  Shrubs  cull,  for  ornament,  natives  of  warm  climates:  leaves  oftener  whorled. 

1.  ALL  AMANDA.  Corolla  large,  yellow,  with  short  tube  abruptly  expanded  into 

cylindrical  bell-shaped  or  funnel-form,  the  5 lobes  broad  and  rounded.  Sta- 
mens at  the  summit  of  the  proper  tube  or  throat,  alternate  and  conniving  with 
as  many  2-partcd  narrow  scales.  Ovary  one  and  1-celled,  with  2 parietal  pla- 
centae, becoming  a prickly  pod.  Style  slender.  Seeds  nuked. 

2.  NEL’IL'M.  Corolla  salvor-form  or  the  long  tube  narrow  funnel-form,  the  throat 

crowned  with  6 slender-toothed  scales.  Stamens  on  the  middle  of  the  tube : 
authors  2-tailed  at  base  and  tapering  at  the  apex  into  a long  hairy  twisted 
awn-like  appendage.  Style  1.  Ovaries  2,  forming  pods.  Seeds  tufted. 

§ 2.  More  or  less  woo<ly-$lemmed  twiners,  with  opposite  leaves. 

8.  ECHITES.  Corolla  funnel-form  or  salver-shaped,  naked  in  the  throat.  Fila- 
ments very  short.  Style  1.  Ovaries  2,  becoming  2 long  terete  pods.  Seeds 
with  a downv  tuft.  Flowers  large  and  showy, 

4.  FORSTERON'f  A.  Corolla  funnel-form,  nearly  as  in  Echites,  hut  the  flower 

small,  and  filaments  slender. 

§ 3.  Tlerhs  or  scarcely  woody  plants,  not  twiners : bark  usually  abounding  with  tough 
fibres : ovaries  2,  becoming  many-seeded  jxkIs  in  fruit. 

* Leaves  opposite. 

5.  VINCA.  Corolla  saiver-shaped  or  the  tube  funnel-form,  the  throat  narrow 

and  naked.  Stamens  inserted  on  the  upper  part  or  middle  of  the  tube : fila- 
ments short.  Style  1,  slender.  Pods  rather  short.  Seeds  abrupt  at  each 
end,  naked,  rough.  The  hardy  species  trail  or  creep. 

6.  APOCYNUM.  Corolla  bell-shaped,  crowned  with  6 triangular  appendages  in 

the  throat.  Stamens  attached  to  the  very  base  of  the  corolla.  Style  none. 
A large  ovate  stigma  unites  the  tips  of  the*  2 ovaries,  which  in  fruit  form  long 
and  slender  pods.  Seeds  with  a long  tuft  of  silky  down  at  one  end.  Upright 
or  ascending  herbs,  with  small  pale  or  white  flowors  in  terminal  cymes  or 
corymbs,  and  very  tough  fibrous  bark. 

* * Leaves  alternate,  very  numerous. 

7.  AMSONIA.  Corolla  salver-shaped  or  the  slender  tuba  somowhat  funnel-form, 

bearded  inside,  without  appendages  at  the  throat,  the  lobes  long  and  linear. 
Stamens  inserted  on  and  included  in  the  tube:  anthers  blunt  at  both  ends. 
Stvle  1,  slender.  Pods  long  (4' -O')  and  slender.  Seeds  cylindrical,  abrupt 
at’both  ends,  with  no  tuft.  Upright  herbs,  witli  terminal  panicled  cymes  of 
bluish  flowers. 

1.  ALLAMANDA.  (Named  for  Dr.  F.  Allamand,  who  discovered  the 

common  species  in  Guiana.) 

A.  cathartica.  A showy  shrub  of  the  conservatory,  with  bright  green 
oblong  thinnish  leaves,  and  goklen-ycllow  flowers  2V-3'  long. 
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2.  NERIUM,  OLEANDER.  (The  anriient  Greek  and  Latin  name.) 
Leaves  coriaceous  rigid,  closely  and  transversely  veiny.  Flowers  showy,  in 
terminal  evnies,  in  summer,  deep  ruse-color,  or  with  white  varieties,  either 
single  or  double. 

N.  Oleander,  the  Oi.kandbr  of  common  house-culture,  from  the  Levant : 
leaves  lanceolate ; appendage  surmounting  the  anthers  scarcely  protrudiug ; 
flowers  large,  scentless. 

N.  odorum.  Sweet  O. : less  cult.,  from  India,  more  tender  ; leaves  linear- 
lanceolate  ; apjtendnpe  of  the  anthers  protruding  ; flowers  fragrant. 

3.  ECHITES.  (Name  from  Greek  word  for  a rijter.)  Plants  from  the 
warm  parts  of  America,  one  not  rare  as  a conservatory  climber,  viz. 

E.  suav6olens,  or  M\in»KvfM.EA  si  avk.oi.kvs,  ('him  Jessimive,  a 
slender  woody-stemmed  tall  twiner,  with  thin  oblong  or  ovate  heart-shaped 
pointed  leaves,  and  slender  peduncles  bearing  a few  recoined  very  fragrant  flow- 
ers, the  white  corolla  with  ample  6-iobed  bonier,  i'  broad. 

4.  FORSTERONIA.  (Named  for  an  English  botanist,  T.  F.  Forster.) 

F.  diffbrmia,  in  low  grounds  from  Virginia  S.  & \V.,  is  a barely  woody 
twiner,  the  flowering  branches  herbaceous  and  downy  ; leaves  thin,  oval-lan- 
ceolate, ] stinted,  or  sometimes  linear,  narrowed  into  a petiole;  flowers  long, 
in  cymes,  greenish-yellow,  all  summer. 

5.  VINCA,  PERIWINKLE.  (Latin  name,  from  a word  meaning  to  bind, 
from  the  thread-like  stems.)  21 

§ 1.  Truk  Periwinkles,  cult,  from  Europe,  harrly  or  nearly  so,  smooth,  trail- 
ing over  the  mound  or  creeping,  only  it*  short  flowering  stems  ascending, 
until  blue  {or  by  variation  white)  Jiowers  solitary  in  the  axils,  in  sirring  or 
early  summer. 

V.  minor,  Common  Periwinkle,  in  all  conn  try -gardens,  spreading  freely 
by  the  creeping  sterile  stems,  evergreen,  with  ovate  or  oblong-ovate  shining 
leaves  barely  1 J'  long,  and  almost  truncate  wedge-shaped  lobes  to  the  corolla: 
fl.  early  spring. 

V.  m&jor,  Laboe  1’.,  not  quite  hardy  N.,  a variety  with  variegated  leaves 
is  most  cultivated,  larger  titan  the  first  species  and  leaves  rounder,  the  lobes  of 
corolla  obovate. 

V.  herb&cen : not  evergreen;  stems  reclining  and  rooting;  leaves  lance- 
oblong,  lobes  of  the  more  purple-blue  corolla  ohlong-o  borate  : fl.  late  spring. 

§ ‘2.  7 Topical  erect,  somewhat  inxsly  at  base:  Jiowers  producer!  all  the  season. 

V.  rbsea,  house  and  bedding  plant  from  West  Indies,  with  oblong-petioled 
veiny  leaves,  and  showy  corolla  with  slender  tulte  and  very  narrow  orifice,  rose- 
jtiirple,  or  white,  with  or  without  a pink  eye. 

6.  APOCYNUM,  DOGBANE  (to  which  the  name  in  Greek  refers), 
INDIAN  HEMP,  from  the  use  made  of  the  bark.  Fl.  summer.  % 

A.  androsaemifblium,  Spreading  D.  Along  thickets,  mostly  N. : 
branches  forking  and  widely  spreading;  leaves  ovate,  petkded;  corolla  open 
bell-shaped  with  spreading  lobes. 

A.  cann&binum,  Common  Indian  Hemp.  Gravelly  or  wet  banks  of 
streams  : branches  more  erect ; leaves  oblong,  lanee-ohlong,  ovate,  or  slightly 
heart-shaped  ; flowers  more  crowded  and  erect ; lobes  of  the  corolla  little 
spreading'. 

7.  AMSONIA.  (Named  for  a Mr.  Charles  Amson.)  Low  grounds  ehieflv 
S. ; very  leafy,  2° -3°  high,  smooth  or  somewhat  hairy,  with  rather  small 
flowers,  in  late  spring. 

A.  TaberncemontAna.  Leaves  varying  from  ovate  or  lance-ovate  to 
lanceolate,  acute  at  each  end,  pale  beneath. 

A.  oiliata.  Leaves  linear  or  lincar-huiceolate,  the  margins  and  inostlv  the 
stems  I >cset  with  some  scattered  bristles. 
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88.  ASCLEPIADACEiE,  MILKWEED  FAMILY. 

Plants  with  milky  juice,  leaves,  pistils,  fruits,  and  seeds  nearly  as 
in  the  preceding  family  ; hut  the  anthers  more  connected  with  the 
stigma,  their  pollen  collected  into  firm  waxy  or  granular  masses 
(mostly  10),  the  short  filaments  (monadelphous  except  in  the  last 
genus)  commonly  bear  curious  appendages  behind  the  anthers  form- 
ing what  is  called  a crown,  and  the  corolla  more  commonly  valvate 
in  the  bud.  The  flowers  are  rather  too  difficult  for  the  beginner 
readily  to  understand  throughout.  For  a particular  study  of  them 
the  Manual  must  be  used. 

§ 1.  Erect  herb s,  with  ordinary  foliage , and  deeply  5-parted  reflexed  calyx  and 
corolla.  Fhncers  in  simple  umbels.  Ft ruit  a /stir  of  ftuds  (follicles, ) containing 
numerous  flat  seeds  furnished  with  a coma  ( Lessons,  p.  135,  fig.  317)  or  long 
tuft  of  soft  down  at  one  end. 

1.  ASCLEPIAS.  iStmnens  with  their  short  filaments  monadelphous  in  a ring  or 

tube,  bearing  behind  each  anther  a curious  erect  and  hood-like  or  ear-like 
appendage,  with  a horn  projecting  out  of  the  inside  of  it : the  6 broad  anthers 
closely  surrounding  tuid  partly  adhering  to  the  very  thick  stigma,  a mem- 
branous appendage  at  their  tip  inflected  over  it.  Each  of  the  2 cells  of  the 
anther  has  a (inn  waxy  pear-shaped  L|ilieii-mnss  in  it:  and  the  two  adja- 
cent masses  from  two  contiguous  antners  are  suspended  by  a stalk  from  a 
dark  gland;  these  5 glands,  borne  on  the  margin  of  the  fiat  top  of  the  stigma, 
stick  to  the  legs,  &c.  of  insects,  and  are  carried  off,  each  gland  taking  with  it 
2 pollen  masses,  the  whole  somewhat  resembling  a pair  of  saddle-bags. 

2.  ACEKATES.  Like  Asclepias,  but  no  horn  in  the  hoods  oreur-like  appendages, 

and  the  flowers  always  greenish. 

§ 2.  Twining  plants  with  ordinary  foliage  ; pads  and  seeds  nearly  as  in  Asclepias. 

* Anthers  with  their  hanging  mllen-masses  nearly  as  Asclepias : funis  smooth  and  even. 

3.  ENSLENIA.  Calyx  and  corolla  5-parted,  the  divisions  lance-ovate  and  nearly 

erect.  The.  5 appendages  of  the  filaments  are  in  the  form  of  membranaceous 
leaflets,  each  bearing  a pair  of  awns  on  their  truncate  tip.  Herb. 

4.  VINCETOXICUM.  Corolla  5-parted,  wheel-shaped.  A flat  and  fleshy 

5-  10-lobed  disk  or  crown  in  place  of  the  hoods  of  Asclepias.  Herbs. 

* * The  10  fwUen-masses  horizontal,  fixed  In  pairs  to  5 glands  of  the  stigma. 

5.  GONOLORUS.  Corolla  wheel-shaped:  a fleshy  and  wary -lobed  ring  or  crown 

in  its  throat. 

* * * J’/ie  io  short  ftollen-mnsses  fxed  by  their  base  in  pairs  to  the  6 glands  of  the 

stigma,  and  erect.  Shrubby  plants,  of  tropical  regions. 

6.  HOYA.  Corolla  wheel-shaped,  5-lobed,  thick  and  wax-like  in  appearance. 

Crown  of  5 thick  and  depressed  fleshy  appendages  radiating  from  the  central 
column. 

7.  STEPHANOTIS.  Corolla  salver-shaped,  the  tube  including  the  stamens, 

crown,  &c.,  in  its  somewhat  swollen  liase,  the  5 ovate  lobes  convolute  in  the 
bud.  Crown  of  5 thin  erect  appendages.  Stigma  conical. 

* * * * Anthers  distinct,  the  5 judlen-masses  each  composed  of  4 small  granular 

masses  united,  and  applied  directly  to  the  glands  oj  the  stigma  without  any  stalk. 
Shrubby  twiners. 

8.  PERIPLOCA.  Corolla  5-pnrted,  wheel-shaped,  the  divisions  hairy  on  the 

upper  face:  alternate  with  them  are  5 small  thick  scales,  each  bearing  a 
bristle-slmped  appendage.  Filaments  distinct,  bearing  anthers  of  more  ordi- 
nary appearance  than  in  the  rest  of  this  family.  Stigma  hemispherical. 
Pods  smooth. 

§ 3.  Fleshy  low  plants,  Gictus-like,  with  only  small  fleshy  scales  or  teeth  in  place  of 
leaves,  on  the  angles  oj  the  thickened  stems  or  branches. 

0.  STAR  ELI  A.  Flowers  large,  lurid,  solitary  lateral.  Calyx  5-parted.  Corolla 
5-cleft,  wheel-slmned : within  is  a crown  formed  of  two  rings  of  short  appen- 
dages or  lobes.  Masses  of  waxy  pollen  10,  erect. 
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1.  ASCLEPIAS,  MILKWEED,  SILKWKKD.  (The  Greek  mine  of 

sEaculaptas,  father  of  medicine. ) Flowering  in  summer.  % 

* Flowers  bright  orunge  or  nil : /tods  smooth  : haves  opposite,  except  in  the  first. 

A.  tuberbsa,  Buttkkfly-Wekd,  Pleubisy  Root.  Dry  lulls:  milky 
juice  hardly  any  ; stems  and  mostly  scattered  linear  or  lanee-oblong  leaves 
hairy  ; flowers  bright  orange. 

A.  Curassavica.  Wild  far  8.,  cult,  from  S.  America,  as  a house  ami 
bedding  plant;  nearly  smooth;  leaves  lanceolate;  umbels  long-poduncled ; 
corolla  scarlet-red,  the  hoods  orange. 

A.  paupdrcula.  Wet  barrens  from  X Jersey  S. : tall,  smooth,  with 
long  lance-linear  leaves,  one  or  more  few-flowered  umbels  raised  on  long 
peduncle,  and  red  corolla  with  bright  orange  hoods, 

A.  rubra.  Low  barren'  from  X.  Jersey  S.  : smooth,  with  lance-ovate 
gradually  taper-pointed  leaves,  u few  many-flowered  umbels  on  a long  naked 
peduncle,  ami  purple-red  flowers. 

* * Flowers  pink  or  light  rosc-/iurple : hares  all  op/iosite  : pels  smooth. 

A.  incarn&ta.  Swamp  Milkweed.  Wet  grounds,  with  very  leafy 
branching  sterns,  lanceolate  or  lan«vob!ong  acute  leaves,  often  slightly  heart- 
shaped  at  the  liase;  smooth  or  smooth ish,  or  in  var.  filchra  pubescent  and 
the  leaves  very  short- petroled. 

* * * Flowers  dull  pur/dish,  greenish,  or  white. 

■*-  Stems  branching,  almost  woody  at  base:  leaves  all  op/iosite : /tods  smooth. 

A.  perdnnis.  Low  grounds  S. : nearly  smooth : leaves  lanceolate  or  lance- 
ovate,  slender- pc tioled ; flowers  small,  white ; seeds  mostly  without  a tuft ! 

■*-  i-  Stem  simple : hams  all  opposite  and  cloudy  sessile  or  clasfnng  by  a heart- 
sha/xd  hose,  the  apex  rounded  or  not  chat:  /hints  smooth,  /tale,  or  glaucous. 

A.  obtusifblia.  Sandy  grounds,  2°  - 3°  high,  the  rather  remote  broadly 
obloug  leaves  wavy ; umbel  mostly  solitary,  long-peduncled ; flowers  pretty 
large,  greenish-purplish. 

A.  amplexicaulis.  Dry  barrens  S. : stems  reclining,  l°-2°high,  very 
leafy;  leaves  ovate-heart-shaped  ; umbels  several,  short-pcdnncled ; corolla  asli- 
coloml,  the  hoods  white. 


Stem  simple  or  nearly  so,  leafy  to  the  top : leaves  all  opposite,  ovate,  oval, 
or  oblong,  pretty  large,  shurt-/wiioled : umbels  lateral  amt  terminal : jloice.rs 
long  or  nearly  so. 


Potts  beset  with  soft  prickle-shaped  or  warty  projections. 

A.  Cornuti,  Common*  Milkweed  of  fields  and  low  grounds  N. : downy, 
or  the  large  pale  leaves  soon  smooth  alxive ; flowers  dull  greenish- purplish. 

**  *-♦  Pods  even,  but  usually  minutely  downy. 

A.  phytolaccoldes,  Pokb- Milkweed.  Moist  grounds  X.  & W. : 
smooth  or  sinoothisli,  3°  - ,r>°  high  ; leaves  large,  pointed  or  acute  at  both  ends  ; 
umbels  loose,  the  long  pedicels  ( P -3')  equalling  the  peduncle ; corolla  greenish, 
but  the  more  conspicuous  hoods  white. 

A-  purpur&scens.  llich  ground  X.  & W. : 1°  — 3°  high;  leaves  downv 
la-neat  h,  smooth  above,  the  npjier  taper-pointed ; tiedicels  of  the  rather  loose 
umbel  shorter  than  the  peduncle  ; corolla  dark  dull  purple. 

A*  yariegkta.  Dry  grounds,  commoner  S.  & W . : l°-2°  high,  nenrlv 
smooth  ; leaves  oval  or  oliovate,  slightly  wavy  ; peduncle  and  crowded  pedicels 
short  and  downy  ; corolla  white,  the  hoods  purplish. 


Stems  simile  or  rarely  branched,  slender : leaves  mast  of  them  in  whorls  : 
/tods  slender  and  smooth  : flowers  small,  white  or  whitish. 

A.  quadrifblia,  Four-leaved  M.  Rocky  woods  mostly  X.;  stems  1° 
-2°  high,  nearly  smooth,  naked  hclow,  bearing’ about  the  middle  one  or  two 
whorls  of  4 ovate  or  lance-ovate  tajier-pointed  petioled  leaves,  and  U neath  or 
nltovc  them  usually  a pair  of  smaller  ones ; pedicels  slender ; corolla  mostly 
tinged  with  pink,  the  hoods  white.  3 
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A.  vertieill&ta,  Whohubd  M.  Dry  ground,  l°-2°  high,  smoothish; 
stems  very  leafy  throughout ; leaves  very  narrow  linear  or  thread-shaped,  in 
whorls  of  3 - 6 ; flowers  greenish-white. 

2.  ACERATES,  GREEN  MILKWEED.  (Name  from  the  Greek,  means 
without  a horn,  i.  c.  none  to  the  hood-like  appendages,  in  which  it  differs  from 
Asclcpias.)  Flowers  green  or  greenish,  in  summer.  2/ 

§ 1 . Flowers  in  compart  lateral  umhcJs : corolla  with  oblong  re  flexed  divisions  : 
the  hoods  erect : jiods  slender,  sometimes  down y,  but  with  the  surface  even. 

A.  viridiflora.  Dry  sandy  or  gravelly  soil : soft-downy  or  smoothish, 
l°-2°  high;  leaves  varying  from  oval  to  linear,  mostly  opposite ; globular 
umbels  nearly  sessile ; flowers  short-pedicelled,  nearly  f long  when  open  ; 
hoods  not  elevated  above  the  base  of  the  corolla. 

A.  longifolia.  Low  barrens  W.  & S. : rather  liairv  or  ronghish,  l°-3° 
high,  with  very  numerous  mostly  alternate  linear  leaves,  flowers  smaller  and  on 
slender  pedicels,  the  umbel  peduncled,  hoods  elevated  on  a short  ring  of  fila- 
ments above  the  base  of  the  corolla. 

§2.  Flowers  in  loose  terminal  and  solitary  or  corymbed  umbels : divisions  of  the. 
corolla  barely  spreading,  but  the  large  hoods  spreading  and  sliyju  i-slui/nd  : 
penis  thick,  often  with  some  soft  tubercle-like  projections. 

A.  paniculata.  Dry  prairies  and  barrens  from  111.  S.  & W. : smoothish, 
1°  high  ; leaves  alternate,  oblong  or  lance-oblong;  flowers  1'  broad,  green,  the 
hoods  purplish. 

3.  ENSLENIA.  (Named  for  A.  Enslen,  an  Austrian  traveller.)  2/ 

E.  ellbida.  River-banks  from  Ohio  S.  & W. : climbing,  8°-12°  ; smooth, 
with  opposite  heart-ovate  long-petioled  leaves,  and  small  whitish  flowers  in 
raceme-like  clusters  on  axillary  peduncles,  all  late  summer. 

4.  VINCETOXICUM.  (Name  is  equivalent  to  Poison  PeriwmJdfi.)  2 / 
V.  nigrum,  from  Eu. : a low-twining  smooth  weed,  escaping  from  gardens 

E. ; leaves  ovate  and  lance-ovate ; flowers  small,  brown-purple,  rather  few  in 
axillary  umbels,  in  summer. 

5.  GOTLOLOBUS.  (Name  in  Greek  means  angled  pod.)  Ours  are  twin- 
ing herbs,  along  river-banks,  chiefly  S.,  with  opposite  heart-shaped  petioled 
leaves,  and  corymbs  or  tunlxds  of  dark  or  dull-colored  small  flowers,  on  pedun- 
cles between  the  petioles,  in  summer.  2/ 

G.  lsevis.  From  Virg.  to  Illinois  S. : smooth  or  only  sparingly  hairy,  the 
yellowish-green  flowers  and  the  longitudinally  ribbed  pods  smooth. 

G.  obliquus.  From  Penn.  IS. : hairy,  somewhat  clammy ; flowers  mi- 
nutely downy  outside,  long  and  narrow  in  the  bud,  dull  crimson-purple  within, 
the  strap-shaped  or  lanceolate  divisions  long  ; pods  ribless,  warty. 

G.  hil’StltUS.  From  Virginia  .S.  : differs  from  the  last  in  its  short-ovate 
flower-buds,  the  oval  or  oblong  divisions  of  corolla  011I3-  about  4'  long. 


6.  HOYA,  WAX-PLANT.  (Named  for  T.  Hoy,  an  English  florist.) 

H.  carndsa,  a well-known  house-plant  from  India ; with  rooting  stems, 
thick  and  fleshy  oval  leaves,  umbels  of  numerous  flesh-eolored  or  almost  whito 
flowers,  the  upper  surface  of  corolla  clothed  with  minute  papilla;. 

7.  STEPHANOTIS.  (Name  from  Greek  tor  crown  nnd  car,  referring  to 
the  appendages  of  the  stamens.) 

S.  floribiinda,  from  Madagascar : n fine  hot-house  twiner,  very  smooth, 
with  opposite  oval  or  oblong  thickish  leaves,  and  lateral  umbels  of  very  showy 
fragrant  flowers,  the  pure  white  corolla  1 f in  diameter,  the  tube  1'  long. 
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8.  PERJPLOCA.  (Xante,  a Greek  wwal,  implies  that  the  plant  twines.) 

P.  Grfeca,  of  S.  En..  cult,  as  an  ornamental  twiner,  hardy  through  the 
Middle  States  : smooth,  with  opposite  ovate  mostly  pointed  leaves,  on  short 
petioles,  ami  lateral  cvinos  of  r.itlur  small  flowers,  the  corolla  greenish-yellow 
with  the  upper  face  of  the  oblong  lobes  hrownish-purple : in  suuuucr. 

0.  STAPELIA.  (Xatncd  for  n 'Dutch  natura'ist,  Dr.  la*  Stnprl.)  Strange- 
looking  fleshy  plants  of  the  Capo  of  Good  lloia?,  cult,  in  conservatories  along 
with  Cactuses.  The  commonest  is 

S.  hirstita.  Stems  or  branches  a'  - MV  high,  with  concave  sides,  pale  and 
obscurely  downy ; flower  3'- 4' in  diameter,  dull  purple  and  yellowish  with 
darker  transverse  strijass,  beset  with  purple  very  long  hairs,  and  with  denser 
hairiness  towards  the  centre,  exhaling  a most  disgusting  odor,  not  unlike  that 
of  putrid  meat. 


83.  OLEACE2E,  OLIVE  FAMILY. 

Trees  or  shrubs,  chiefly  smooth,  without  milky  juice,  distinguished 
among  monopetalous  plants  witli  free  ovary  by  the  regular  flowers 
having  stamens  almost  always  2.  and  always  fewer  than  the  4 (some- 
times 5 or  more)  divisions  of  the  corolla,  the  ovary  2-eelled  ami 
(except  in  Jasminum  and  Forsythia)  with  one  pair  of  ovules  in 
each  cell : style  if  any  only  one,  rarely  2-cleft.  A few  are  nearly 
or  quite  polypetalous  ; others  apetnlous. 

§ 1.  Calyx  find  corolla  with  5-8  lobes  A tingle  erect  ovule  ami  teal  in  each  cell. 

1.  JASMIXl  M.  Corolla  salver-shaped,  the  lobes  convolute  In  the  bud.  Stamens 

2,  included  in  the  tube.  Ovary  ami  the  berry-like  fruit  2-luUsd,  2— ceiled. 

S 2.  Calyx  awl  corolla  with  the  /tarts  in  four*,  or  tometinut  (in  Fraxinus)  one  or 
both  minting.  Ocnltt  hanging,  usually  a pair  in  each  ecU,  many  in  No.  2. 
Leaves  o/gtosile,  ex ce/it  accidentally. 

• Leaves  simple  : flowers  perfect  ami  complete. 

Orulet  and  seeds  numerous  or  several  in  each  cell  of  the  ocary  and  pod. 

2.  FORSYTHIA.  Corolla  golden  yellow,  beli-»haped,  4-lobed,  the  lobes  con- 

volute m the  bud.  The  a stamens  and  style  short,  l’od  ovate.  Leaves 
deciduous. 

•*-  s-  Ovules  a pair  in  each  cell,  but  the  seeds  often  fewer. 

3.  ST  RIXii  A.  Corolla  salver-form,  the  lobes  vtdvnte  in  the  bud,  the  tube  much 

hoiaer  than  the  4-toothed  calyx.  Fruit  n jiod,  *-seeded,  flattened  contniry 
to  the  narrow  partition,  2-valved,  the  valves  almost  conduplicate.  Seetfs 
RhflhUy  wing-margined.  Leaves  deciduous. 

4.  LltiLSIKl  M.  Corolla  short  lunnel-fonn.  with  spreading  ovate  obtuse  loltes, 

valvato  in  the  bud,  white.  Fruit  a 1-4-oooded  black  berry.  Leaves  firm 
and  thickiah,  but  deeiiluous. 

6.  OLKA.  Corolla  short,  bell-shaped, or  deeply  cleft  into  4 spreading  lifbes,  white. 

rruit  a drupe,  the  hanl  stone  often  becoming  1-eelled  and  l-soeded.  Leaves 
evergreen. 

8.  CHIOS  A NTH  (■  S.  Corolla  white,  4-purted,  or  of  4 very  long  and  narrow  linear 
jwtals  slightly  or  scarcely  united  at  their  base;  to  which  the  2 (mrelv  8 or 
even  4 in  cultivation)  very  short  stamens  barelv  adhere.  Fruit  a fleshy  and 
globular  drupe,  the  stone  becoming  l-cel!ed  and  commonly  1-seoded.  Leaves 
deciduous. 

» s Leaves  pinnate  : flowers  polygamous  or  durriout,  in  most  species  apetalous. 

7.  FLAXINTS.  Calyx  small,  sometimes  olwolete  or  wholly  wanting  Petals  4 

2,  or  none.  Anthers  large.  Fruit  a simple  samara  or'ltev  (Lessons,  p.  181, 
fig.  300),  usually'  becouiiug  1-eelled  ami  1-seeded.  Leaves  deciduous. 
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1.  JASMINUM,  JESSAMINE.  (From  the  Arabic  name.)  Cultivated 
for  ornament,  from  the  Old  World,  all  tender  and  house-plants  except  at  the 
South.  Flowers  fragrant. 

* Flows  yellow : leaves  commonly  alternate  and  compound. 

J.  odoratissimum,  Common  Sweet  Yellow  J.,  from  Madeira : smooth, 
twining  ; leaflets  3 or  5,  ovate  ; peduncles  terminal,  few-flowered. 

J.  revolutum,  from  Himalayas  or  China  : not  twining,  has  mostly  3-7 
leaflets,  and  more  numerous  and  fragrant  flowers,  1^'  wide. 

* # Flowers  white : leaves  opposite. 

J.  offlcinfrle,  Common  White  J.,  from  the  East,  has  striate-angled 
branches  scarcely  twining,  about  7 oblong  or  lance-ovate  leaflets,  a terminal 
cyme  of  very  fragrant  flowers  and  calyx-teeth  slender. 

J.  grandiflorum,  from  India,  has  7 or  9 oval  leaflets,  the  uppermost  con- 
fluent, larger  and  fewer  flowers  than  the  foregoing,  reddish  outside. 

J.  Azbricum,  from  the  Azores  and  Madeira  : not  twining,  with  3 ovate  or 
heart-shaped  leaflets,  terminal  cymes  of  very  sweet-scented  flowers,  and  very 
short  calyx-teeth. 

J.  Sainbac,  from  Tropical  India:  scarcely  climbing,  pubescent;  leaves 
simple,  ovate,  or  heart-shaped ; flowers  in  small  close  clusters ; calyx-teeth 
about  8,  slender,  the  rounded  lobes  of  the  corolla  as  many;  flowers  simple  or 
double,  very  fragrant,  especially  at  evening. 

2.  FORSYTHIA.  (Named  for  W.  A.  Forsyth,  nn  English  botanist.) 
Ornamental  shrubs,  from  China  and  Japan,  with  flowers  from  separate 
lateral  buds,  preceding  the  serrate  leaves,  in  early  spring. 

F.  viridissima,  a vigorous  shrub,  with  strong  and  mostly  erect  yellowish- 
green  branches,  covered  in  early  spring  with  abundant  showy  yellow  flowers, 
followed  by  the  deep  green  lance-oblong  leaves. 

F.  HUSpdnsa,  shrub  with  long  and  slender  weak  brunches  hanging,  or  some 
of  them  creeping,  to  be  treated  as  a climber;  flowers  still  earlier,  but  less  pro- 
fuse ; leaves  thinner,  duller,  ovate. 

8.  SYRINGA,  LILAC.  (From  Greek  word  for  tube,  alluding  either  to  the 
tubular  corolla  or  to  the  twigs,  used  for  pipe-stems.)  Familiar  ornamen ml 
tall  shrubs,  from  the  Old  World,  with  scaly  buds  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves, 
but  hardly  ever  a terminal  one  (so  that  there  is  only  a pair  at  the  tip  of  a 
branch),  entire  leaves  on  slender  petioles,  and  crowded  compound  panicles  or 
thyrsus  of  mostly  fragrant  flowers,  in  spying. 

S.  vulg&ris,  Comsion  L.,  front  E.  Europe  or  Persia : with  ovate  and  more 
or  less  heart-shaped  leaves,  and  lobes  of  corolla  moderately  spreading ; tt.  lilac 
or  pale  violet,  and  a white  variety. 

S.  Persica,  Persian  L. ; more  slender,  with  lance-ovate  leaves,  and  looser 
clusters  of  lilac-purple  or  paler  or  sometimes  white  flowers,  border  of  the  corolla 
flat  when  open. 

4.  LIGUSTRUM,  PRIVET  or  PKIM.  (Classical  Latin  name.)  Shrubs 
of  Old  World,  planted  for  ornament,  with  short-petiolcd  entire  leaves  and 
panicles  of  small  flowers,  in  early  summer. 

L.  vulgfrre,  Common  P.,  of  Europe,  here  planted  for  hedges,  and  running 
wild  E. ; leaves  small,  lance-ovate  or  lance-oblong.  . 

L.  Jap6nieum.  Cult,  from  Japan,  not  hardy  N. : has  long  and  widely 
spreading  branches,  larger  ovate  leaves,  and  larger  flowers  in  ample  panicles. 

5.  OLEA,  OLIVE.  (The  classical  Latin  name.)  Flowers  small,  and  in 
small  panicles  or  corymbs,  in  spring. 

O.  Europeea,  Olive  of  the  Levant,  sometimes  planted  far  S. : tree  with 
lanceolate  or  lunce-obloug  pale  entire  leaves,  whitish-scurfy  beneath,  and  oblong 
edible  oily  fruit. 
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O.  Americana,  Devil-wood.  Wild  along  the  coast  from  Virginia  S.  : 
small  tree,  with  lance-oblong  and  entire  very  smooth  green  leaves  (3'  - 0'  long), 
and  spherical  fruit. 

O.  fr&grans,  or  Os. u. is  thus  fragrans,  of  Japan  and  China  (differing 
from  Olive  genus  in  the  almost  4-par  ted  corolla  and  2-parted  style),  cult,  in 
green  houses  for  the  exquisite  fragrance  of  its  very  small  flowers  ; the  leaves 
oblong  or  oval,  sharply  serrate,  bright  green,  very  smooth. 

6.  CHIONANTHUS,  Fringe-Tree.  (Name  of  the  Greek  words  for 
snow  and  blossom,  from  the  very  light  and  loose  panicles  of  drooping  snow- 
white  flowers.) 

C.  "Virginica,  Common  F.  River-banks  from  Penn.  S.,  and  planted  for 
ornament : shrub  or  low  tree,  with  entire  oval  or  obovate  leaves  (3'  - 5'  long), 
the  lower  snrface  often  rather  downy,  loose  panicles  of  flowers  in  late  spring  or 
early  summer,  petals  1'  long,  and  fruit  blue-purple  with  a bloom. 

7.  FRAXINUS.  ASH.  ( Classical  Latin  name. ) Timber-trees,  with  light 
aud  tough  wood,  dark -colored  buds,  and  small  insigniticant  flowers  appearing 
in  spring  with  or  rather  before  the  leaves  of  the  season,  from  separate  buds  in 
the  axils  of  the  leaves  of  the  preceding  year. 

§ 1.  European  Ashes,  planted  as  shade  trees,  ff-c.  .•  flowers  polygamous. 

F.  Ornus,  Flowering  Ash,  of  S.  Europe,  the  tree  which  furnishes  manna, 
not  hardy  N.,  sometimes  planted  8. : this  and  a specie*  like,  it  in  California  have 
4 petals,  either  distinct  or  slightly  united,  or  sometimes  only  2,  narrow,  green- 
ish ; leaflets  5 - 9,  lanc«x>late  or  oblong,  small. 

F.  excelsior,  English  or  European  Ash.  Hardy  fine  tree,  with  bright 
preen  lance-oblong  leaflets  nearly  sessile  and  serrate ; j<etals  none  and  calyx 
Hardly  any  ; fruit  flut,  linear-oblong.  The  W kepi  EG  Ash  is  a variety  or  sjiort 
of  this. 

§ 2.  American  Ashes,  all  destitute  of  yntals,  and  diercious  or  mostly  so. 

* fruit  terete  at  the  base,  winged  from  the  other  end:  calyx  minute,  persistent : 

leaflets  7-9 , or  sometimes  5,  stalked,  either  sparingly  toothed  or  entire. 

F.  Americana,  White  Ash.  Large  forest  tree  of  low  grounds,  furnish- 
ing valuable  timber;  with  ash-gray  branches,  smooth  stalks,  ovate  or  lame- 
oblong  pointed  leaflets  either  pale  or  downy  beneath ; and  rather  short  fruit 
with  a terete  margiuless  body  and  a lanceolate  or  we<lge-lincar  wing. 

F.  pubescens,  Red  Ash.  Common  E.  & 8.  ; known  by  its  velvctv- 
nubescent  young  shoots  and  leafstalks,  and  fruit  with  its  flattish  2-edged  seed- 
bearing  body  acute  at  the  base,  the  edges  gradually  dilated  into  the  latfce-liiiear 
or  oblaneeolatc  wing. 

F . viridis,  Green  Ash.  Like  the  last,  into  which  it  seems  to  pass,  but 
is  smooth,  with  leaves  bright  green  on  both  sides  : a smaller  tree,  most  common 

. & s. 

* * b i uit  flat  and  winged  all  round : leaflets  mostly  green  both  sides  and  serrate. 

F.  sarabucifblia,  Black  Ash.  Small  tree  in  swamps,  N.  & X.  W., 
with  tough  wood  separable  in  layers,  used  for  hoops  and  coarse  baskets;  the 
bruised  leaves  with  the  scent  of  Elder:  smooth;  leaflets  7 — 11,  sessile  on  the 
main  stalk,  oblong-lanceolate  tapering  to  a point ; calyx  none,  at  least  in  the 
fertile  flowers  ; fruits  linear-oblong. 

F.  quadrangul&ta,  Blue  Ash.  Large  forest  tree  W.,  yielding  valuable 
wood  ; with  squuru  hranchlets,  5-9  ovate  veiny  leaflets  on  short  stalks,  and 
narrowly  oblong  fruits. 

F.  platycarpa,  Carolina  Water-Ash.  River  swamps  S. : small  tree, 
with  terete  branchlcts,  5-7  ovate  or  oblong  short-stalked  leaflets  acute  at  boili 
ends,  and  broadly  winged  (sometimes  3-winged)  fruits,  oblong  with  a tapering 
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III.  APETALOUS  DIVISION.  Includes  the  orders  with 
flowers  destitute  of  corolla ; some  are  destitute  of  calyx  also. 

90.  ARISTOLOCHICAEJL,  BIRTHWORT  FAMILY. 

Known  from  all  other  apetalous  orders  by  the  numerous  ovules 
and  seeds  in  a 6-celled  ovary,  to  which  the  lower  part  of  the  calyx 
is  adherent,  the  latter  mostly  3-lobed,  the  stamens  generally  6 or 
1 2.  Anthers  adnate  and  turned  outwards.  Calyx  dull-colored, 
valvate  in  the  bud.  Leaves  petioled,  usually  heart-shaped,  not 
serrate.  Flowers  solitary,  perfect,  commonly  large.  Bitter,  tonic 
or  stimulant,  sometimes  aromatic  plants. 

1.  ASARUM.  Low  stemless  herbs,  with  one  or  two  leaves  on  long  petioles,  and  a 

Rower  at  the  end  of  a creeping  aromatic  rootstock,  the  llowers  therefore 
close  to  the  ground.  Calyx  regular,  with  3 equal  lobes.  Stamens  12,  dis- 
tinct, borne  on  the  apex  of  the  ovary  or  the'  ba-o  of  the  stout  style,  usually 
pointed  beyond  the  anther.  Seeds  large,  thickish,  in  a rather  fleshy  and 
irregularly  bursting  pod. 

2.  ARISTOLUCHIA.  Leafy-stemmed  herbs  or  woody  twiners.  Calyx  tubular 

variously  irregular,  ofteu  curved.  Filaments  none : anthers  adherent  directly 
and  by  their  whole  inner  Lace  to  the  outside  of  the  3-G-lobed  stigma.  Seeds 
very  flat,  in  a dry  O-valved  pod. 

1.  ASARUM,  ASARABACCA,  WILD  GINGER.  (Ancient  name,  of 
obscure  derivation.)  On  hillsides  in  rich  woods  : fl.  spring.  % 

§ 1 . Filaments  slender , much  longer  than  the  short  anthers : style  1 , thick , hearing 
6 thick  stigmas:  leaves  a single  jiair  with  a peduncle  between  them. 

A.  Canad6nse,  Canada  AVild  Ginger,  sometimes  called  Snakkroot. 
Common  N. : soft-pubeseent ; leaves  broadly  heart-shaped  or  kidney-shaped,  not 
evergreen  ; calyx  bell-shaped  but  cleft  down  to  the  adherent  ovary,  brown- 
purple  inside,  the  abruptly  spreading  lobes  pointed. 

§ 2.  Filaments  short  or  almost  none  : anthers  oblong-linear : styles  6,  each  ‘2-cleJl, 
bearing  the  stiatita  below  the  cleft  : leaves  thick  and  evergreen,  smooth,  often 
mottled,  usually  only  one  each  year : rootstocks  in  a close,  duster. 

A.  Virgtnicum,  Virginia  AAr.  Along  the  Allcghnnies  S. : leaves  small, 
rounded  heart-shaped;  calvx  tubular-bell-shaped  with  a somewhat  narrowed 
throat  and  broad  short  lobes,  the  base  coherent  only  with  base  of  the  ovary. 

A.  arifdlium,  from  Virginia  S , has  larger  somewhat,  halberd-shaped 
leaves,  and  very  short  and  blunt  lobes  to  the  calyx. 

2.  ARISTOLOCHIA,  BIRTHWORT.  (Ancient  name,  from  medicinal 
properties.)  Cells  of  the  anthers  in  our  species  4 in  a horizontal  row  under 
each  of  the  3 lobes  of  the  stigma,  i.  c.  two  contiguous  2-eelled  anthers  in  each 
set,  or  6 in  all.  Flowers  in  and  above  the  axils. 

A.  Serpent&ria,  Virginia  Snakkroot  (used  in  medicine).  Rich  woods, 
chiefly  in  Middle  States  and  S.  : low  downy  herb ; steins  clustered  about  1° 
high  ;"  leaves  ovate  or  oblong  and  heart-shaped,  sometimes  halberd-form,  acute  ; 
f hovers  all  next  the  root,  curved  like  the  letter  S,  contracted  in  the  middle  and 
at  the  throat,  in  summer.  % 

A.  Sipho,  Pipe-Vine,  Dutchman’s  Pipe  (from  the  shape  of  the  curved 
calyx).  Rich  woods  from  Penn,  ulwng  the  mountains  S.  and  planted  for  arbors  : 
very  tall-climbing  woody  twiner,  smooth,  but  the  rounded  heart-shaped  leaves 
often  downy  beneath,  these  becoming  8'-  12'  broad  ; peduncles  with  a clasping 
bract,  drooping;  calyx  U'  long,  inflated  above  the  ovary,  narrowing  above, 
contracted  at  the  throat,  the  flat  border  brown-purple  and  obscurely  3-lobed . 
ii.  late  spring.  ....  . , „ 

A.  tomentosa.  Common  S. : a more  slender  woody  cumber,  with  smaller 
rounder  and  very  veiny  downy  leaves,  and  yellowish  flower  with  an  oblique 
almost  closed  brownish  orifice,  the  border  reflexed : fl.  late  spring  or  summer. 
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91.  NYCTAGINACE^J,  FOUR-O'CLOCK  FAMILY. 

Represented  by  a few  plants  with  tubular  or  funnel-form  calyx 
colored  like  a corolla,  mid  falling  away  from  a persistent  lower 
portion  which  closes  completely  over  the  1-celled  1-ovuled  ovary 
and  seed-like  fruit,  forming  a hard  and  dry  covering  which  would 
be  mistaken  for  a true  pericarp.  Stamens  2-5,  the  long  slender 
filaments  hypogynous,  but  apt  to  adhere  somewhat  to  the  sides  of 
the  calyx-tube  above.  Embryo  coiled  around  some  mealy  albumen. 
(Lessons,  p.  15,  fig.  36,  37.)  Oure  are  herbs,  with  opposite  simple 
entire  or  wavy  leaves,  and  jointed  stems,  tunid  at  the  joints. 

1.  ABRON1A-  Flower1!  smalt,  many  in  a jswinncled  nmbel-like  head  snnrtmnded 

by  an  involucre  of  about  5 separate  bracts.  Calyx  salver-shaped  with  it 
slender  tube,  and  a corolla-like  5-lolx-d  border,  which  is  plaited  m the  bud, 
ttie  lobes* (tone rally  notched  at  tlie  cud.  Stamens  6 ami  style  Included. 

2.  OX Y BABULS.  Flowers  small,  a few  together  surrounded  byaft-lobed  invo- 

luore,  which  enlarge*  and  become*  thin,  membranaceous,  reticulated,  and 
wheel-shajied  after  flowering.  Calyx  with  a very  short  tube  constricted 
above  the  ovary,  expiuuiing  into  a bell-sha |>ed  6-fobed  corolla-like  border, 
oj>en  only  for  a day.  Stamens  (mostly  8)  and  slender  style  protruding. 
Fruit  (persistent  base  of  caJvx)  akene-like,  strongly-ribbed. 

3.  MIRABIL1S.  Flower  large,  in  the  common  species  only  a single  one  in  the 

cup-ahnj>ed  5-clcft  green  involucre,  which  thu«  exactly  imitates  a calyx,  as 
tlie  tubular  fuuncl-sliapcd  or  almost  suiver-shapcd  delicate  calyx  does  a 
corolla.  .Stamens  6,  and  especially  tlie  style  (tipped  with  a shield-shaped 
stigma)  protruded.  Fruit  ovoid,  smooth  auu  nearly  even. 

1.  ABRONIA.  (Name  from  Greek  word  meaning  ddieate.)  Wee  tern 

North  American  herbs,  cultivated  for  ornament : ii  all  summer.  21  ” 

A.  umbellftta,  from  coast  of  California,  has  prostrate  slender  steins,  ovutc- 
oblong  slender  petioled  leaves,  and  rose-purple  flowers  open  by  day,  the  invo- 
lucre of  small  bracts. 

A.  fragrans,  from  Rocky  Mountains,  hardy  X„  lias  ascending  branching 
stems,  lance-ovate  leaves,  and  white  sweet-scented  flowers  opening  at  sunset; 
the  iuvoluerc  of  conspicuous  ovate  scurious  and  whitish  bracts. 

2.  OXYBAPHUS.  (Name  from  a Greek  word  for  a rini-f/nrsa  ttrrr,  from 
the  shape  of  the  involucre.)  2J.  Several  species  on  Western  plains  : fl.  rose- 
purple,  all  summer. 

O.  nyetagineus.  Rocky  or  gravelly  soil  from  Wisconsin  W.  & S. : 
smooth  or  smoothish  ; leaves  jietioled,  varying  from  ovate  to  lanceolate,  obtuse 
or  heart-shnpeil  at  base. 

O.  &lbidU8.  From  North  Carolina  S.  : often  liairv  aliove ; leaves  sessile 
or  nearly  so,  acute  at  base,  lanceolate  or  oblong ; fruit  more  hairy. 

3.  MIRABILIS,  FOUR-O’CLOCK  or  MARVEL-OF-FERU.  (Clu- 

sius  called  it  Admiral dli*,  which  Limueas  shortened.)  Natives  of  warm  parts 
of  America  : roots  very  large  anil  fleshy ; leaves  more  or  less  heart-.-hajiet), 
the  lower  petioled  ; flowers  mostly  clustered,  showy,  opening  towards  sunset 
or  in  cloudy  weather,  produced  all  summer.  21 

M.  Jalfipa.  Cult,  for  ornament  in  many  varieties  as  to  flower  (ns),  yellow, 
white,  or  variegated),  its  nils'  only  2'  long' and  thiekish,  stamens  shorter  than 
its  spreading  border ; whole  plant  nearly  smooth. 

M.  longiflora.  teas  common  in  cult. ; tube  of  the  sweet-scented  flower 
6'  long  andelanimy -hairy  (ns  well  as  the  upper  leaves);  stamens  shorter  than 
its  spreading  white  border. 

M.  Wrighti&na.  Texas  and  cult.:  more  slender  than  the  last,  nearly 
smooth,  tube  of  the  smaller  and  more  slender  faintly  fragrant  flower  4'  long, 
the  border  white  tinged  with  rose;  stamens  and  style  much  protruding. 
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92.  PHYTOLACCACE2E,  POKEWEED  FAMILY. 

A small  family,  represented  here  only  by  a single  species  of  the 
principal  genus, 

1.  PHYTOLACCA.  TORE  or  POKEWEED.  (A  mongrel  name,  of 
the  Greek  word  for  plant  prefixed  to  the  French  lac,  lake,  alluding  to  the 
crimson  coloring-matter  of  the  berries. ) Calyx  of  5 rounded  petal-like  white 
sepals.  Stamens  5 - 30.  Ovary  of  several  cells  and  lobes,  bearing  as  many 
short  styles,  in  fruit  a depressed  juicy  berry,  containing  a ring  of  vertical 
seeds  ; these  formed  on  the  plan  of  those  of  the  next  family.  2/ 

P.  deCcindra,  Common  P.  or  Score,  Gakget,  &c.  Coarse  smooth 
weed  of  low  grounds,  with  large  acrid-poisonous  root,  stout  stems  6° -9°  high, 
alternate  ovate-oblong  leaves  on  long  petioles,  and  racemes  becoming  lateral 
opposite  a leaf,  in  summer,  ripening  the  dark  crimson  purple  berries  in  autumn  ; 
stamens,  styles,  and  seeds  10. 


93.  CHENOPODIACEiE,  GOOSEFOOT  FAMILY. 


Represented  chiefly  by  homely  herbs,  with  inconspicuous  green- 
ish flowers  ; the  1-celled  ovary  has  a single  ovule  and  ripens  into 
an  akene  or  utricle,  containing  a single  seed,  usually  with  embryo 
coiled  more  or  less  around  mealy  albumen.  Leaves  chiefly  alter- 
nate. Plants  neither  attractive  nor  easy  to  students  ; only  the 
cultivated  plants  and  commonest  weeds  here  given. 


$ 1.  Cultivated  for  ornament,  twining  plant,  with  white  flowers : calyx  corolla-like. 

1.  B0USS1NGAULTIA.  Flowers  in  slender  spikes  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves, 

perfect.  Calyx  6-parted,  spreading,  and  with  one  or  two  exterior  sepals  or 
bracts.  Stamens  6,  with  slender  filaments.  Style  slender:  stigmas  8,  club- 
shaped.  Fruit  a thin  akene,  pointed  with  the  persistent  style. 

tj  2.  Cultivated  for  food,  from  Eu. : flowers  greenish,  as  is  usual  in  the  family. 

2.  BETA.  Flowers  perfect,  clustered,  with  3 bracts  and  a 6-cleft  calyx  becoming 

indurated  in  fruit,  enclosing  the  hard  akene,  the  bases  of  the  two  coherent. 
Stamens  5.  Style  short:  stigmas  mostly  2.  Seed  horizontal. 

3.  SPINACIA.  Flowers  dioecious,  in  axillary  close  clusters;  the  stammate  ones 

racomed  or  spiked,  consisting  of  a 4-6-Iobed  calyx  and  as  many  stamens. 
Pistillate  flowers  with  a tubular  calyx  which  is  2 -8-toothed  at  the  apex  and 
2-3-homed  on  the  sides,  hardening  and  enclosing  the  akene.  Styles  4. 
Seed  vertical. 


§ 3.  Weeds  of  cultivation,  or  of  roadsuies,  fields,  ifc.  Flowers  perfect,  bractless. 

4.  BLITUM.  Flowers  in  close  axillary  clusters  or  heads,  which  are  sometimes 
confluent  into  interrupted  spikes.  Cnlyx  2 -6-parted,  becoming  fleshy  or 
berrv-like  in  fruit  in  tne  genuine  species.  Stamens  1-6.  Styles  or  stigmas 
2.  Seed  vertical  in  the  calyx.  .. 

6.  CHENOl’ODIUM.  Flowers  in  small  clusters  collected  m spiked  or  sometimes 
open  panicles.  Calyx  mostly  5-cleft,  not  succulent  in  fruit.  Ovary  and 
. utricle  depressed.  (Lessons,  p.  130,  fig.  297.)  Styles  2,  rarely  3.  Seed 
horizontal,  or  in  a few  species  occasionally  vertical. 


The  following  also  are  common  species  along  the  coast  or  near  salt-water  : 

Atriplex  p&tula,  and  one  or  two  other  species  of  Oeache  : most  like 

Spinaeia,  but  scurfy  or  mealy.  „ _ . , f 

Salic6rnia  herb&cea,  and  two  othor  species  of  Glass  wort  : low,  • - 
less,  fleshy,  jointed,  branching  plants,  with  the  flowers  sunken  in  t ic  cs  i) 

1 Suaeda  maritima,  Sea  Blite  : with  branching  stems,  and  small  flowers 
in  the  axils  of  linear  nearly  terete  fleshy  leaves. 

S&lsola  KcLli,  Saltwort  : bushy-branching  annual,  with  awl-sliape* 
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prickly  pointed  leaves,  anil  Bush-colored  horizontal  wings  on  the  back  of  tho 
fruiting  calyx,  making  a circular  broad  border. 

1.  BOUSSIN GAULTI A.  (Named  for  the  traveller  and  agricultural 
■ chemist,  liemssingault .) 

B.  baselloides,  of  South  America  : high  twining  plant,  in  cultivation  her- 
baceous, from  oblong  tubers  resembling  small  potatoes : smooth,  with  some- 
what heart-shaped  succulent  leaves,  and  slender  racemes  of  deliciously  fragrant 
small  flowers  in  autumn.  2J. 

2.  BETA,  BEET.  (Latin  name.)  One  species  in  cultivation,  viz. : — 

B.  vulg&ris,  Common  Beet,  from  8.  Ku. : milt  in  many  varieties,  with 
ovate-obloug  smooth  often  wavy-margined  leaves,  sometime*  pnrple-tinged  ; 
flower-clusters  spikfxl ; nx>t  conical  or  spindle-shaped.  Manuel  VV  liir/.KE  or 
. ScakcITT-Root  is  a mere  variety,  the  root  used  tor  fuelling  cattle.  is) 

3.  SPINACIA,  SPINACHI.  (N  ame  fn>m  Latin  for  spine  or  thorn  ; prob- 
ably from  the  horns  or  projections  on  the  fruiting-calyx  which  become  rather 
spiny  in  one  variety.) 

S.  olerkcea,  Comm  on  Spinach.  cult,  from  the  Orient,  as  a pot-herb  ; the 
soft-lies  by  leaves  triangular  or  ovate  and  putioled.  id)  til 

4.  BLlTUM,  BUTE.  (Ancient  Greek  and  Latin  name  of  some  pot-herb 
or  of  the  Amaranth.)  FI.  summer. 

B.  eupitatum,  Stra  wiikuht  Bute,  the  flower-heads  as  the  fruit  matures 
becoming  bright  red  and  juicy,  like  strawberries  ; leaves  triangular  and  lmlbcril- 
sha;K‘d,  wavy-toothed,  smooth  mid  bright  green.  Dry  hanks,  margins  of  wood., 
&c.  N.,  sometimes  in  eanleus.  t i 

B.  Bonus-Henrious,  Good-Kin«-Hexrt,  cult,  iu  some  old  ganlens,  is 
between  a Elite  and  a Qooscfoot,  being  slightly  mealy,  as  in  the  latter,  and  tho 
calyx  not  fleshy  nor  fully  enclosing  the  fruit,  but  tlie  seed  is  vertical  ; leaves 
triangular  and  partly  halberd-slmped  ; flower-clusters  crowded  in  an  interrupted 
terminal  spike.  21 

5.  CHENOP6DIUM,  GOOSEFOOT  (which  the  name  denotes  in 
Greek),  PIGWEED,  &c.  Weed*  : fl.  late  summer  and  autumn. 

§ l.  Either  smooth  or  with  SCSrfy  mealiness,  insipid,  never  hairy  nor  aainuitir.  <J) 

C.  dibit m,  White  G.  or  LambVQcabtkrs;  the  commonest  species  in  nil 
cult,  ground : pale,  more  or  less  mealy,  with  leaves  varying  from  rhombic-ovate 
to  lanceolate,  either  angled-toothed  or  entire,  and  flowcr-clnstcrs  in  dense  imni- 
eled  spikes.  Var.  BosciAni  m,  wild  in  shady  places,  mostly  8.,  has  loose 
branches,  obscure  mealiness,  and  smaller  loosely  clustered  flowers. 

C.  urbicum,  in  waste  grounds,  is  dull  green,  scarcely  mealy,  the  triangular 
leaves  coarsely  and  sharply  many -toothed,  flower-clusters  in  dense  panicled 
spikes,  and  seed  with  rounded  margins. 

C.  h^bridum,  Maple-leaved  G.  Waste  grounds,  unpleasantly  scented 
like  Stramonium,  bright  green  throughout ; the  widely  branching  stein  2°  - 4° 
high  ; the  thin  large  leaves  triangular  and  heart-shaped,  sinuate  and  angled,  the 
angles  extended  into  a few  tajier-pointed  coarse  teeth  ; racemes  in  loose  and 
leafless  panicle*  ; seed  sharp-edged. 

§ 2.  A ot  mealy  or  scurfy,  but  minutely  glandular  or  pubescent , aromatic.-sct.nUd: 
the  seed  sometimes  vertical.  i ® 

C.  Botrys,  Jerusalem  Oak  or  Feather  Geranium.  Ganlens  and 
some  roadsides : low,  spreading,  almost  clammy-pubescent,  sweet-scented ; 
leaves  sinuate-plnnatifid,  slender-petioled  ; racemes'looselv  corymlwl. 

C.  ambrosioidea,  Mexican  Tea,  Won mseei*.  Waste  grounds,  especi- 
ally 8. : rather  stout,  smoothish,  strong-scented  : leaves  oblong  or  lanceolate, 
varying  from  entire  to  cut-pinnatifid,  nearly  sessile ; spikes  dense,  leafy  or  leaf- 
less. This,  especially  the  more  cut-leaved  var.  anthelmInticum,  is  used  as  a 
vermifuge,  and  yields  the  wormsad-oU. 
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94.  AMARANTACEJE,  AMARANTH  FAMILY. 

Weeds  and  some  ornamental  plants,  chiefly  herbs,  essentially  like 
the  foregoing  family,  but  the  flowers  provided  with  dry  and  mostly 
scarious  crowded  persistent  bracts,  and  the  fruit  sometimes  several- 
seeded.  The  cultivated  sorts  are  ornamental,  like  Immortelles,  on 
account  of  their  colored  dry  bracts  which  do  not  wither. 

§ 1.  Leaves  alternate,  mostly  Umg-petiuled : anthers  2-eelled. 

1.  AMARANTUS.  Flowers  monoecious  or  polygamous,  each  with  3 bracts. 

Calyx  of  5,  or  sometimes  8,  equal  erect  sepals,  smooth.  Stamens  5,  some- 
times 2 or  3.  Stigmas  2 or  3.  Ovule  solitary,  on  a stalk  from  the  base  of  the 
ovary.  Fruit  an  utricle,  2-8-noirited  at  apex,  usually  opening  all  round 
transversely,  the  upper  part  falling  off  ns  a lid  (Lessons,  p.  130,  fig.  208), 
discharging  the  seed.  Flowers  in  axillary  or  terminal  spiked  clusters. 

2.  CKLOSIA.  Flowers  perfect.  Ovules  and  seeds  numerous.  Otherwise  nearly 

as  Amarmitus,  hut  the  crowded  spikes  imbricated  with  shining  colored 
bracts.  In  cultivation  the  spikes  are  often  changed  into  broad  crests. 

§ 2.  Leaves  opposite : anthers  \-celled. 

3.  GOMPHRENA.  Flowers  perfect,  chiefly  in  terminal  round  heads,  crowded 

with  the  firm  colored  bracts.  Calyx  6-parted  or  of  5 scpnls.  Stamens  5, 
monadelphous  below:  filaments  broad,  3-cleft  nt  summit,  the  middle  lobe 
bearing  a 1-celled  anther  (Lessons,  p.  114,  fig.  230).  Utricle  1-secded. 

Achyr&nthes  or  Iresine  Verschaffdltii  is  lately  cult,  for  its  red 

foliage,  a poor  substitute  for  Coleus,  except  in  shade,  where  it  has  clear  red 
stems,  its  ovate  or  roundish  opposite  leaves  strongly  veined  or  blotched  with  red, 
or  wholly  crimson. 

Iresine  celosioides,  a wild  tall  weed,  with  opposite  leaves,  and  panicles 
of  small  white-woolly  flowers,  is  common  S.  W. 

Acnida  eannabina,  in  salt-marshes  along  the  coast,  is  a tall  annual,  like 
an  Amaranth,  hut  dioecious,  bracts  inconspicuous,  and  the  fleshy  indcbisceut 
fruit  3 - 5-angled  and  crested. 


I.  AMARANTUS,  AMARANTH.  (From  Greek  for  unfading.)  Coarse 
weeds  of  cult,  and  waste  grounds,  and  one  or  two  cultivated  for  ornament : 
11.  late  summer.  Bracts  commonly  awn-pointed.  © 


§ 1.  Red  Amaranths,  the  flower  clusters  or  the  leaves  tinged  with  red  or  purple. 

A.  caudatus,  Princes’  Feather.  Cult,  from  India:  tall,  stout;  leaves 
ovate,  bright  green  ; spikes  red,  naked,  long  and  slender,  in  a drooping  panicle, 
the  terminal  one  forming  a very  long  tail. 

A.  kypochondriacus.  Cult,  from  Mexico,  &c. : stout ; leaves  omonjr, 
often  red  (fish-tinged  ; flower-clusters  deep  crimson-purple,  short  and  thick,  the 
upper  making  an  interrupted  blunt  spike. 

A.  panicul&tus.  Coarse  weed  in  gardens  : the  ohlong-ovnte  or  lance- 
oblong  leaves  often  blotched  or  veined  with  purple ; flowers  in  rather  slencki 
purplish-tingcd  spikes  collected  in  an  erect  terminal  panicle. 

A.  melanchdlieus,  Love-lies-Bleedino.  Cult,  from  China  or  India  : 
rather  low  ; stems  and  stalks  red  ; the  ovate  thin  leaves  dark  purple  or  part  y 
green  ; or,  in  vur.  tricolor,  greenish  with  red  or  violet  and  yellow  variously 
mixed  ; sepals  and  stamens  only  3. 


§ 2.  Green  Amaranths,  or  Pigweeds,  flowers  and  leaves  green  or  greenish. 
A.  retroftexus.  Common  Pigweed  : erect,  roughish-pubesoent  or  smooth- 
er ; spikes  crowded  in  a stiff  panicle,  the  awn-pointed  bracts  rigid. 

A.  spinbsus,  Thorny  A.  Waste  ground,  chiefly  S. : dull  green  lcaies 
with  a pair  of  spines  in  their  axils ; flowers  small,  yellowish-green,  in  round 

axillary  clusters  and  in  a long  terminal  spike.  . . . 

A.  &lbus.  Roadsides  and  streets,  spreading  over  the  ground  ; with  ohovnte 
and  spatulate  leaves,  flowers  all  in  small  clusters  in  their  axils  and  covered  by 
rigid  sharp-pointed  bracts ; sepals  3 ; stamens  2 or  3. 
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2.  CELOSIA,  COCKSCOMB.  (Name  in  Greek  means  dried,  alluding  to 
the  scarious  bracts.)  FI.  summer,  (i) 

C.  cristata,  Common  C.  of  the  gardens,  from  India,  in  various  usually 
moustrous  forms,  the  showy  flower-crests  crimson-red,  sometimes  rose-colored, 
yellow,  or  white. 

8.  GOMPHEENA.  ( Ancient  name  of  an  Amaranth.)  Fl.  summer. 

G.  globdsa,  Globe  Amaranth  or  Bachelor's-Button.  Cult,  from 
India  : low,  branching,  pubescent,  with  ohloug  nearly  sessile  leaves,  anil  dense 
round  heads  crimson,  rose-color,  or  white. 


95.  POLY GONACEiE,  BUCKWHEAT  FAMILY. 

Known  by  the  alternate,  entire  leaves  having  stipules  in  the  form 
of  scarious  or  membranous  sheaths  at  the  strongly  marked  usually 
tumid  joints  of  the  stem.  Flowers  mostly  perfect,  on  jointed  pedi- 
cels, with  green  or  colored  4 — G-parted  usually  persistent  or  wither- 
ing calyx,  4-9  stamens  on  its  base,  2 or  3 stigmas,  1-celled  ovary 
with  a single  ovule  rising  from  its  base  (Lessons,  p.  122,  fig.  2(i8), 
forming  an  akene  or  nutlet-  Embryo  mostly  on  the  outside  of 
mealy  albumen,  the  radicle  pointing  to  the  apex  of  the  fruit. 

Ekiohonum  differs  in  having  no  obvious  stipules,  and  the 
flowers  from  a cup-shaped  involucre.  There  are  a few  species 
of  the  genus  S.  and  S.  W.,  and  many  near  and  beyond  the  Rocky 
Mountains. 

$ 1.  Galyr  of  5,  rarely  4,  more  or  less  petal-like  similar  sepals,  erect  after  flowering. 

1.  POLYGONUM.  Flowers  in  racemes,  spikes,  or  else  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves. 

Akene  either  lenticular  when  there  are  2 stigmas  or  triangular  when  there 
are  8.  Kmhrvo curved  round  one  side  of  the  albumen:  cotvledons  narrow. 

2.  FAOOPYRI  M.  Differs  from  one  section  of  Polygonum  mainly  in  having  an 

embryo  in  the  centre  of  the  aibumeu,  which  is  divided  into '2  parts  bv  the 
very  broad  leaf-like  cotyledon*.  The  triangular  aketio  longer  than  the  calyx. 

§ 2.  Cnlyr  of  6 sepals  often  of  two  sorts  : styles  3. 

3.  1U1EUM.  Sepals  all  similar,  petal-like,  withering-jiersistent  underneath  the 

3-winged  fruit.  Stigmas  capitate  or  wedge-shaped.  Stamens  2. 

t.  lit  Mi.X.  Sepals  of  2 sorts;  the  3 outer  ones  herbaceous  and  at  length  spread- 
ing; the  alternate  Inner  3 larger,  somewhat  colored,  enlarging  after  flowering, 
becoming  veiny  and  dry,  often  bearing  a gmin-like  tubercle  on  the  back,  and 
convergent  over  the  3-angled  akene.  Stigmas  a hairy  tuft.  Stamens  (J. 

1.  POLYGONUM,  KNOT  WEED,  JOINT  WEED.  (The  name  in  Greek 
menus  many -jointed.)  Chiefly  weeds;  some  with  rather  showy  flowers ; the 
following  are  the  commonest : fl.  late  summer  and  autumn. 

§ 1.  /'  lowers  along  the  stem,  nearly  sessile  in  the  arils  of  the  almoit  sessile  linear  or 
(JJong  leaves,  small,  greenish-white : sheaths  scarious,  usually  clejl  or  turn 
and  fringed.  (\) 

P.  aviculAre,  Knot-grass,  Goosb-orass,  or  Doorwekd.  Prostrate 
or  spreading  and  variable  low  weed,  with  pale  lanceolate  or  oblong  leaves, 
commonly  5 stamens,  and  dull  3-sided  akene  enclosed  in  the  calvx.  Var. 
EukcTi  M,  has  more  upright  stems,  and  larger  oblong  or  oval  leaves. 

P.  ramosissimum.  Chiefly  \\  . in  sandy  soil  : with  nearly  erect  rnucii- 
b ranched  and  rigid  striate  sterns  2C  - 4°  high  ; lanceolate  or  linear  leaves  taper 
ing  into  a petiole,  and  a glossy  akene;  sepals  6 and  stamens  6 or  3,  or  else 
sepals  5 with  4 or  3 stamens. 
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P.  t6nue.  Rocky  dry  soil : slcmlcr,  upright,  with  thread-like  branches, 
along  which  the  upper  flowers  form  a loose  leafy  spike ; leaves  narrow  linear, 
acute ; akene  shining. 


§ 2.  Flowers  collected  in  terminal  spikes  err  spike-like  racemes,  rose-purple  or  flesh- 
color,  or  rarely  white  or  greenish. 

* Iscaves  small  and  thread-like  or  at  length  none : the  sheaths  truncate,  naked,  rigid  : 

many-jointed  raceme  with  a single  flower  under  each  bract. 

P.  articul&tum.  Sandy  shores  and  barrens  : a slender  little  plant,  bushy- 
brnnehing,  4' -12'  high;  flowers  rose-colored,  nodding;  stamens  8;  akeno 
triangular.  ® 

* * Leaves  ovate,  short-petioled : sheaths  cylindrical,  fringed-hairy : greenish 

flowers  1-3  from  each  bract  of  the  long  and  slender  spikes,  unequally  4- 
jxirted ; the  2 styles  reflexed  on  the  lenticular  akene  and  hooked  at  the  tip. 

P.  Virgini&num.  Thickets:  2°  -4°  high,  nearly  smooth;  leaves  rough- 
ciliate,  3'  - 6'  long  ; flower  somewhat  curved ; stamens  5.  11 


* * * Leaves  lanceolate,  oblong,  or  ovate,  chiefly  petioled:  sheaths  cylindrical: 
flowers  several  from  each  bract  of  the  spike,  b-parted. 

+-  Sheaths  mostly  with  an  abruptly  spreading  foliaccous  border  (which  sometimes 
falls  off")  : tall,  3°  - 8°  high,  with  dense  cylindrical  nodding  spikes  of  rose- 
colored  flowers,  and  flat  alcenes. 


P.  orient&le.  Princes’  Feather.  Gardens  and  cultivated  grounds,  from 
India  : with  large  ovate  pointed  leaves,  and  7 stamens. 

P.  Ccireyi.  Swamps  from  Pennsylvania  N.  & E. : with  lanceolate  leaves, 
glandular  bristly  peduncles,  and  5 stamens. 

■*-  +-  Sheaths  truncate,  without  a border. 

++  Herbage  and  flowers  not  acrid  nor  punctate  with  jiellucid  glands  or  dots. 


= In  moist  soil : leaves  lanceolate  : plants  nearly  smooth.  ® 

P.  incarn&tum.  Tall,  3° -6°  high;  leaves  tapering  from  near  the  base 
to  a narrow  point  (4' -12'  long) ; sheaths  smooth  and  naked ; peduncles  rough 
with  scattered  sessile  glands  ; spikes  linear,  nodding ; flowers  flesh-color  or  pale 
rose  ; the  6 stamens  and  2 styles  included  ; akene  flat  with  concave  sides. 

P.  Pennsylv&mcum.  Steins  l°-3°  high,  the  branches  above  and  pe- 
duncles bristly  with  stalked  glands  ; sheaths  naked ; spikes  oblong,  thick  and 
blunt,  erect ; flowers  rose-purple ; stamens  8,  a little  protruding ; style  2-cleft ; 

akene  with  flat  sides.  _ „ _ , 

P.  Persiehria,  Lady’s  Thumb.  Nat.  from  Eu.  near  dwellings,  about 
1°  high:  upper  face  of  leaves  with  a dark  blotch  near  the  middle;  sheaths 
somewhat  bristly-ciliate ; spikes  oblong,  dense,  erect,  on  naked  peduncles; 
flowers  greenish-purple;  stamens  mostly  6;  style  2 -3-cleft;  akene  cither 
flattish  or  triangular. 

= = In  water  : stems  rooting  below.  1J. 

P.  amphibium.  Water  P.  Chiefly  N. : stems  often  simple  bearing  a 
single  ovate  or  oblong  dense  spike  or  head  of  pretty  large  and  showy  rose-red 
flowers  ; leaves  oblong,  heart-oblong,  lance-ovate  or  lanceolate,  mostly  long- 
petioled,  often  floating  ; sheaths  not  fringed  ; stamens  5 ; style  2-cleft. 

P.  hvdropiperoldes.  Commonest  S. : stems  slender,  rising  out  of 
shallow  water  l°-3°  high  ; leaves  narrowly  lanceolate  or  lanee-oblong ; sheaths 
hairv  and  fringed  with  long  bristles  ; spikes  erect,  slender  ; flowers  small,  pale 
or  white  ; stamens  8 ; style  3-cleft ; akene  sharply  triangular. 


Herbage  ( smooth ) rmnqenthj  acrid:  leaves  and  pale  sepals  marked  Unth 
pellucid  dots  or  glands,  in  which  the  aend  quality  resides:  sheaths  fringed 
with  bristles. 


P.  &ere  Water  Smartweed.  Shallow  water  or  wet  soil : stems  rooting 
at  the  decumbent  base,  rising  2° -4°  high;  leaves  lanceolate  or  linear,  taper- 
pointed;  spikes  slender,  erect ; flowers  whitish  or  pale  flesh-color  ; stamens  8; 
akene  sharply  triangular,  shining.  11 
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P.  HycLr6piper,  Common  S.  or  Water  Pepper.  Low  or  wet  ground* 
N. : l°-2°  high;  leave*  oblong-lanceolate;  spikes  nodding,  mostly  short; 
flowers  greenish-white  ; stamens  6 ; akene  either  flat  or  obtusely  triangular.  JJ 

* • » * Leaves  heart-shaped  or  arrov\shaped,  petioled : sheaths  half -cylindrical. 

TeaB-TIIUMB.  Stem*  with  s/rreading  hranrhes,  the  angles  and  petioles  armed 
' with  sharp  re  flexed  prickles,  by  which  the  / Lint  is  enabled  almost,  to  climb: 

flower*  in  ptdundea  heads  or  short  racemes,  white  or  flesh-color,  j) 

P.  ari folium.  Low  grounds  : leaves  haiberd-shaped,  long-petioled ; the 
peduncles  glandular-bristly  ; stamens  0 ; styles  2 ; akene  lenticular. 

P.  sagittAtum.  Low  grounds  : leaves  arrow-shaped,  short -jietioled ; the 
peduncle*  naked  ; stamens  mostly  8 ; styles  3 ; akene  sharply  5-angled. 

■*-  Black  Bindweed.  Stems  tinning , not  prickly:  flours  whitish,  in  loose, 
pimicted  racemes  : three  outermost  of  the  5 divisions  of  the.  calyx  keeUd  or 
crested,  at  least  in  fruit : stamens  8 : styles  3 : akene*  triangular. 

P.  Convolvulus.  Low  twilling  or  spreading  weed  from  Kn.,  in  culti- 
vated fields,  &c. : snioothish,  with  heart- -haped  and  almost  halberd-shaped 
leaves,  and  very  small  flowers.  >; 

P.  cilmodo.  Rocky  shadv  places : tail-twining,  rather  downy,  a ring  of 
reflexed  bristles  at  the  joints  ; leaves  angled-heart-shaped  ; outer  sepals  hardly 
keeled.  11  , 

P.  dumetdrum,  Climbing  False  Buckwheat.  Moist  thickets:  toll- 
twining,  smooth  ; joints  naked  ; leaves  heart-shaped  or  approaching  halberd- 
shaped  ; panicles  leafy  ; outer  sepals  strongly  keeled  and  in  fruit  irregularly 
winged.  JJ. 

2.  FAGOPYRUM,  BUCKWHEAT.  (The  botanical  name,  from  the 
Greek,  and  the  popular  name,  from  the  German,  both  denote  lleech -wheat,  the 
grain  resembling  a diminutive  beech-nut.)  Cult,  from  X.  Asia,  for  the  flour 
of  its  grain  : ft.  summer,  (i) 

F.  esoulentum,  Common  B.  Nearly  smooth;  leaves  triangular-heart- 
shaped  inclining  to  hallard-shupcd  or  arrow-sh«|»ed,  on  long-petioles  ; sheaths 
half-cylindrical ; flowers  white  or  nearly  so  in  corymbose  panicles  ; stamens  8, 
with  as  inuny  honey-bearing  glands  interposed ; styles  3 ; acutely  triangular 
akene  large1. 

F.  tariaricum,  Tartart  or  Indian  Wheat.  Cnlt.  for  flour  on  our 
N.  E.  frontiers  and  N.  : like  the  other,  but  flowers  smaller  and  tinged  with 
yellowish  ; grain  half  the  site,  with  its  less  acute  angles  wavy. 

3*  RHEUM,  RHl  BARB.  (Name  said  to  come  from  the  Greek,  and  to 
refer  to  the  purgative  properties  of  the  root;  that  of  several  sjiecies.  of  N. 
Asia,  yield  officinal  rhubarb.)  11 

R.  Rhapdnticum,  Garden  R.  or  T’je-plant  ; the  large  fleshv  stalks  of 
the  ample  rounded  leaves,  filled  with  pleasantly  acid  juice,  cooked  in  spring  as 
a substitute  for  fruit ; flowers  white,  in  late  spring. 

4.  RUMEX,  DOCK,  SORREL.  (Old  Latin  name.)  The  three  enlarged 
sepals  which  cover  the  fruit  are  called  rains.  Flower*  greenish,  in  whorl* 
on  the  branches,  forming  panicled  racemes  or  interrupted  spikes. 

§ I.  Dock.  Herbage  bitter : fiouers  perfect  or  partly  monarious,  in  summer. 

* In  marshes  : stem  erect,  stout  : leaves  lanceolate  or  lance-oblong , flat , not  wavy  : 

valves  entire  or  obscurely  wavy-toothed  in  the  first  sjiecies.  1J. 

R.  orbieuldtUB,  Great  Water  Dook.  Common  N. : 5° -6°  high; 
leaves  often  1°  - 2°  long;  flowers  nodding  on  slender  pedicels ; the  valves 
round-ovate  or  almost  orbicular,  thin,  finely  reticulated,  nearly  $'  wide,  each 
bearing  a grain. 

H-  Brit&nniea,  I’ai.k  I).  Commoner  8. ; 2° -6°  high;  pedicels  nodding, 
shorter  than  the  frniting  calyx,  which  has  broudly  ovate  loosely  reticulated 
valves,  one  with  a large  grain,  the  others  commonly  naked  ; root  yellow. 
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R.  salieif61ius,  White  I).  Suit  marshes:  l°-8°  hijrh  ; pedicels  mnch 
shorter  than  the  fruiting  ealvx  and  in  much-crowded  whorls,  forming  a spike; 
valves  more  triangular  than  in  the  foregoing  and  smaller,  their  grain  very 
large ; root  white. 

R.  verticil!  &tus,  Swamp  D.  Common  N. : 3°  -5°  high;  whorls  loose; 
fruit-bearing  pedicels  slender  and  club-shaped,  abruptly  reflexed  ; valves  some- 
what rhombic  and  with  narrow  blunt  apex,  each  bearing  a very  large  grnin  ; 
leaves  thickish,  the  lowest  often  heart-shaped  at  base. 

* * Weed*  nat.  from  Europe  in  cull,  or  miste  ground : stem  erect,  2° -4°  high : 
lower  leaves  or  snute  of  them  heart-shaped  at  base,  all  more  or  less  wavy: 
root  commonly  yd  out  and  spindle-shaped.  2/ 

R.  crispus,  Curled  D.  Leaves  green,  lanceolate,  very  wavy-curled,  the 
lower  rather  truncate,  than  heart-shaped  at  base ; whorls  crowded  in  long 
racemes  ; valves  rounded,  heart-shaped,  nearly  entire  ; mostly  grain-bearing. 

R.  sanguineus,  Bloody-veined  or  Red  D.  Leaves  less  curled  and 
red-veined,  lanceolate  or  oblong ; whorls  distant ; pedicels  very  short ; valves 
narrowly  oblong,  one  or  more  grain-bearing. 

R.  obtusif61ius,  Bitter  1).  Leaves  little  wavy,  the  upper  lance-oblong 
and  acute,  lower  oblong-heart-shaped  and  obtuse ; whorls  loose  and  distant ; 
valves  ovate,  partly  halite  rd-shaped,  beset  with  some  long  sharp  teeth  near  the 
base,  usually  only  one  grain-bearing. 

* * * Sandy  seashore  and  river-banks  N. : 5' -12'  high,  spreading.  ® 

R.  maritimus.  Minutely  pubescent ; leaves  lance-linear,  wavy-mnrgined, 
the  lower  auriclcd  or  heart-shaped  at  base  ; whorls  much  crowded  into  leafy 
spikes  ; valves  rhombic-oblong  with  a tapering  point,  turning  orange-colored,  a 
large  grain  on  the  back  and  2 or  3 long  stout  bristles  on  each  margin. 

§ 2.  Sorrels.  Fferbage  acid:  some  leaves  htdberd-shapcd,  others  with  entire 
narrowed  base : flowers  dioecious,  small,  in  a terminal  naked  jxmide : minis 
naked : Jl.  spring  and  summer.  If 

R.  Acetosdilla,  Common  or  Sheep  Sorrel.  Low  weed  in  all  sterile 
fields  ; leaves  lance-oblong  or  halberd-shaped,  the  lobes  or  auricles  narrow ; pedi- 
cels jointed  with  the  flower  ; ovate  valves  hardly  enlarging  in  fruit. 

R.  Engelmanni,  only  S.  & W.,  differs  in  pedicels  jointed  near  the  mid- 
dle, and  thin  rounded  heart-shaped  valves  becoming  many  times  larger  than 
the  akeuc. 


96.  LAURACEiE,  LAUREL  FAMILY. 

Spicy-aromatic  trees  or  shrubs,  the  alternafe  simple  leaves  (with 
entire  margins  but  sometimes  lobed)  more  or  less  marked  with 
minute  pellucid  dots  ; the  regular  flowers  with  a calyx  of  4 or  (5 
sepals  imbricated  in  two  ranks  in'  the  bud,  and  free  from  the 
ovary  ; the  latter  is  terminated  by  a simple  style  and  stigma,  is 
1 -ceiled  with  a banging  ovule,  and  in  fruit  becomes  a berry  or 
drupe.  The  stamens  (in  ours  9)  furnish  a special  character,  their 
anthers  opening  by  uplifted  valves  ! To  this  family  belong  the 
classical  Laurel  or  Bav,  the  Cinnamon,  the  Camphor-tree,  &c. 

* Flowers  perfect,  in  axillary  panicles. 

1.  PERSE  A.  Calyx  6-parted,  persistent  at  the  base  of  the  berry-  Stamens  9 

with  anthers,  the  8 outer  of  which  are  turned  outwards,  the  6 others  inward; 
also  3 glands  or  sterile  filaments  forming  an  innermost  row.  I he  two  proper 
cells  of  the  anther  with  a lower  and  an  upper  chamber,  making  4 compart- 
ments, each  opening  by  a valve  in  the  manner  of  a trap-door. 

* * Flowers  wholly  or  nearly  dioecious,  greenish-yellow,  leaves  deciduous. 

2.  SASSAFRAS.  Flowers  in  an  open  corvmbed  and  poduncled  cluster,  with 

spreading  6-parted  ealvx : sterile  ones  with  9 stamens  m 3 rows,  the  filaments 
of  the  tiiree  inner  with’ a pnirof  yellow  stalked  glands  on  their  base.  Anthers 
with  1 chambers  as  in  the  preceding.  Fertile  flowers  with  6 rudiments  o 
stamens  and  an  ovoid  ovary,  becoming  a drupe. 
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3.  I.IXDf'RA.  Flowers  in  sessile  lateral  clusters,  with  a G-parted  honev-yellow 

culvx : sterile  ones  with  9 stamens  having  simply  2-celled  and  2-valved 
anther*;  the  inner  3 filaments  lobed  and  glandular  at  base.  Fertile  flowers 
with  a globular  ovary,  surrounded  bv  numerous  rudiments  of  stamens. 
Berry  red,  oval ; the  stalk  not  thickened. 

4.  TETRANTnKRA.  Flowers  in  small  lateral  clustered  umbels,  with  6-part  ed 

deciduous  calyx:  sterile  ones  with  9 similar  stamens;  anthers  turned  in- 
wards, tlie  2 cells  with  2 chambers,  each  opening  by  a valve,  as  in  Sassafras. 
Fertile  flowers  with  a globular  ovary,  surrounded  by  numerous  rudiments  of 
stamens,  and  becoming  a globular  drupe  or  berry. 

1.  PERSEA,  RF.D  BAY.  (Ancient  of  some  Oriental  tree.)  leaves  ever- 
green : flowers  greenish-white,  iu  summer. 

P.  Carolindnflis,  Carolina  Hkd  Bat.  Tree  or  large  shrub,  in  low 
grounds,  from  Delaware  S. ; hoarv  when  young,  the  oblong  leaves  soon  smooth 
alxive  ; berries  blue  on  a red  stalk. 

2.  SASSAFRAS.  (The  popular  name  of  this  very  well-known  tree.) 

S.  officin&le,  Sassafras.  In  rich  woods  : a fine  tree  with  mucilaginous 
yellowish  twigs  and  foliage,  spicy  bark,  flowers  appearing  in  spring  with  the 
leaves ; these  ovate  and  ohovnte,  and  some  of  them  3-cleft,  smooth  when  old  ; 
fruit  blue  on  a club-shaped  rather  fleshy  stalk. 

3.  LINDER  A,  SITCEBUSH,  WILD  ALLSPICE,  FKVEIlBUSlI. 

(Named  for./,  under,  a Swedish  botanist.)  Genus  also  named  Benzoin. 
Shrubs  : fl.  in  spring,  preceding  the  leaves. 

L.  Bcnzbin,  Common  S or  IU.nj  vmin-ihsh.  Damp  woods:  6° - 1 5° 
high,  almost  smooth  ; leaves  thin,  obovnte-oblong,  acute  at  base,  3' -5'  long. 

L.  mclissoelblm.  Wet  grounds  S. ; 2° -3°  high,  silky-pubescent. ; leaves 
oblong,  obtuse  or  slightly  heart-shaped  at  base,  l'-2'  long,  when  old  smooth 
above. 

4.  TETRANTHERA.  (Name  in  Greek  means  four  anther »,  alluding  to 
the  4 chambers  to  each  anther.) 

T.  genicul&ta,  Bono  Spici  Along  ponds  in  pine-barrens  from  Virginia 

5.  : large  shruh,  soon  smooth,  with  forking  and  divergent  or  zigzag  hrnnelu 
rather  coriaceous  oval  or  oblong  leaves  t'  long),  appearing  later  than  the. 
flowers  in  spring  ; these  in  little  crow  ded  clusters  of  2 - 4 from  2 - 4-leavcd  in- 
volucres ; fruit  red,  globular. 

97.  THYMELEACEiE,  MEZEREIJM  FAMILY. 

Shrubs  with  acrid  and  very  tough  fibrous  bark,  entire  leaves,  and 
perfect  flowers,  having  a simple  corolla-like  calyx,  bearing  twice  as 
many  stamens  as  its  lobes  (usually  8),  the  anthers  of  the  ordinary 
sort ; the  free  ovary  one-celled,  with  a single  hanging  ovule,  Incom- 
ing a berry-like  fruit.  Flovrers  commonly  in  umbel-like  clusters. 

1.  DAPHNE.  Calyx  sulver-shaped  or  somewhat  ftmnet-shaped  : the  4 lubes 

spreading,  the  M anthers  nearly  sessile  on  its  tube,  included.  Style  verr  short 
or  none:  stigma  capitate. 

2.  DIRCA.  Calyx  tubular,  without  nnv  spreading  lobes,  the  wavv-truncate 

border  sometimes  obscurely  indicating  4 teeth.  The  8 stamens  and  tin-  -tvle 
long  and  slender,  protruding. 

1.  DAPITNE.  (Mythological  name,  the  nymph  transformod  bv  Apollo 
into  a Laurel.)  The  following  cult,  for  ornament  from  the  Old  World. 

D.  Mezferoum,  Mkzerkcm.  Hard v lost  shrub  from  Europe  l°-3°hinli 
with  purjiie-rone-coforeil  (rarely  white)  flowers,  in  lateral  clusters  on  ahoots  ot 
the  preceding  year,  in  early  spring,  before  the  lanceolate  very  smooth  green 
leaves  ; berries  red. 
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D.  Cneorum.  Hardy  under-shrub  from  Eu.,  spreading  and  branching, 
with  crowded  lance-oblong  or  oblanceolate  evergreen  leaves  (less  than  1'  long)' 
and  a terminal  cluster  of  handsome  rose-pink  flowers  in  spring. 

D.  odora,  Sweet  Daphne.  Greenhouse  shrub  from  China,  with  bright 
green  lance-oblong  evergreen  leaves,  and  terminal  clusters  of  white  or  pale  pink 
sweet-scented  flowers,  in  winter.  * 

2.  DIRCA,  LEATHERWOOD,  MOOSE-WOOD.  (Classical  Greek 

name  of  a celebrated  fountain.) 

D.  pallistris,  the  only  species,  in  damp  woods  chieflv  N. : shrub  2° -6° 
high,  with  tender  white  wood,  hut  very  tough  bark,  used'  hv  the  Indians  for 
thongs  (whence  the  popular  names),  the  numerous  branches  as"  if  jointed ; leaves 
oitovate  or  oval,  alternate,  nearly  smooth,  deciduous  ; flowers  before  the  leaves 
in  earliest  spring,  honey-yellow,  few  in  a cluster  from  a bud  of  3 or  4 dark-hairy 
scales  forming  an  involucre  ; berry  reddish. 

98.  EKEAGNACE-®,  OLEASTER  FAMILY. 

Silvery-scurfy  shrubs  or  small  trees,  having  often  dioecious 
inconspicuous  flowers,  the  calyx-tube  of  the  fertile  ones  itself 
enclosing  the  ovary,  becoming  fleshy  and  ripening  into  a sort  of 
berry,  around  the  akene-like  true  fruit,  the  seed  of  which  is  erect. 
Otherwise  much  like  the  preceding  family. 

Shephbrdia  Canadensis,  a low  shrub  along  our  northern  borders,  with 
opposite  oval  leaves,  soon  green  above,  but  silvery  and  with  some  rusty  scurf 
beneath,  dioecious  4-parted  flowers,  and  yellow  berries. 

S.  argbntea,  Buffalo-Berry,  shrub  through  the  plains  and  mountains 
far  W.  and  N.  W.,  and  planted  for  ornament,  has  alternate  oblong  leaves  with 
narrowed  base,  silvery  both  sides,  and  edible  acid  red  berries. 

Elae&gnus  argbntea,  Silver-Berry  of  the  far  West,  also  cult.,  with 
oval  silvery  leaves  and  mealy  edible  berries  ; the  genns  known  by  the  mostly 
perfect  flowers  with  salver-shaped  calyx,  the  stamens  only  as  many  as  the  lobes, 
usually  4.  — One  or  two  Old  World  species  are  occasionally  planted. 


99.  SANTALACEiE,  SANDALWOOD  FAMILY. 

Represented  by  one  or  two  shrubs  along  the  Alleghanies  S.,  one 
of  them  the  Pyrularia  oleifera,  the  Oil-nut  or  Buffalo-nut, 
— and  widely  by  a low  herb,  viz. 

1.  Com&ndra  umbell&ta.  Dry  ground,  common  N. : probably  para- 
sitic on  the  roots  of  shrubs.  Known  by  the  5 stamens  with  their  anthers 
connected  with  the  face  of  the  white  calyx-lobes  behind  them  by  a tuft  of  thread- 
like hairs  (to  which  the  name,  from  the  Greek,  alludes)  ; tube  of  the  calyx 
coherent  below  with  the  ovary,  becoming  a hard  or  nut-like  fruit,  filled  by  a 
glolmlnr  seed.  Stems  6'  - 10'  "high,  with  many  small  oblong  pale  leaves. 

100.  LORANTHACEiE,  MISTLETOE  FAMILY. 

Parasitic  on  the  branches  of  trees,  represented  only,  through  the 
Middle  and  Southern  States,  by 

Phorad6ndron  flav^scens,  American  Mistletoe  ; with  obovate  or 
oval,  yellowish-green,  thick,  slightly  petioled  leaves,  and  short  yellowish  jointed 
spikes  in  their  axils,  of  dioecious  greenish  flowers,  the  fertile  ones  rioening  white 
berries. 
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101.  SAURURACR®,  LIZARD’S-TAIL  FAMILY. 

A very  small  family,  having  a single  Eastern  North  American 
representative  in 

Saurtirus  cdrnuus,  Lizvki>Vtaii..  Wet  swamps:  fl.  summer ; stem 
jointed,  2°  high,  branching ; leaves  heart-shaped,  with  converging  ribs.  petioled ; 
flowers  white,  crowded  in  a dense  but  slender  tail-like  spike,  with  the  end 
nodding,  perfect,  but  with  neither  calyx  nor  corolla  ; stamens  6 or  7,  with  long 
slender  white  filaments  ; pistils  3 or  4,  slightly  united  at  base.  (Lessons,  p.  90, 
fig.  180.) 

102.  EUPHORBI ACEiE,  SPURGE  FAMILY. 

Plants  with  mostly  milky  acrid  juice  and  monoecious  or  dirncious 
flowers,  of  very  various  structure ; the  ovary  and  fruit  commonly 
3 -celled  and  with  single  or  at  most  a pair  of  hanging  ovules  and 
seeds  in  each  cell. 

ij  1.  0 rules  ami  seeds  only  one  in  each  red 
• Flowers  both  staminate  and  pistillate  really  destitute  both  of  calyx  and  eorolla : a 
pistillate  ami  numerous  staminate  turrouwied  by  a cop-like  involucre  which 
imitates  a calyx,  so  that  the  whole  would  be  taken  for  one  perfect  Jhitcer. 

1.  EUPHORBIA.  For  the  structure  of  the  genus,  which  is  recondite,  see  Maraud, 

anil  Structural  Botant,  fig.  1143.  The«e  plants  maybe  known,  mostly,  bv 
having  the  3-lobod  ovary  raised  out  of  the  cup,  on  a enrved  stalk,  its  3 
short  styles  each  3-cleft,  making  8 stigmas.  Fruit  when  ripe  bursting  into 
the  8 carpels,  and  each  splitting  into  2 valves,  discharging  the  seed.  \Yh*t 
seems  to  he  a stamen  with  a jointed  filament  is  really  a stamiuate  flower,  in 
the.  axil  of  a slender  bract,  consisting  of  a single  stamen  on  a pedicel,  the  joint 
being  thy  junction. 

• * Flowers  of  both  kinds  provultd  with  a distinct  calyx. 

2.  STILLINGIA.  Flowers  in  a terminal  spike,  naked  and  staminate  above,  n few 

fertile  flowers  at  base.  Calyx  2 - 3-cleft.  Stamens  2,  rarely  3.  Pod  8-lohed. 
Stigmas  3,  simple.  Bracts  with  a fleshy  gland  on  each  side.  Leaves  alter- 
nate, stipulate. 

8.  ACALTPHA.  Flowers  In  small  clusters  disposed  in  spikes,  staminate  above, 
fertile  at  base;  or  sometimes  the  two  sorts  in  separate  spikes.  Calyx  of 
sterile  Bowers  4-parted,  of  fertile  3-5-parted.  Stamens  8-  16,  short,  monn- 
delphous  at  base;  the  2 cell*  of  the  anther  long  and  hanging.  Styles  3, 
cut-fringed  on  the  upper  face,  red.  Pod  of  3 (rarelv  2 or  1)  lobes  of  cell*. 
Fertile  flower-el uaters  embmeed  by  a leaf-like  cut-lobed  bract.  Leaves  alter- 
nate, petioled,  with  stipules,  serrate. 

4.  R10INI  S.  Flowers  in  large  panicled  clusters,  the  fertile  above,  the  staminate 
below.  Calyx  6-partod.  Stamens  very  many,  in  several  bundles.  Styles  3, 
united  at  base,  each  2-parted,  red,  Pod  large,  3-!obed,  with  3 large  seeds. 
Leaves  alternate,  with  stipules. 

6.  JATROPHA.  Flowers  in  cymes  or  panicle*;  the  fertile  in  the,  main  forks. 

Oalvx  colored  like  a corolla,  in  the  sterile  flowers  mostly  salver-shaped  ntid 
6-lohed,  enclosing  10-30  stamens,  somewhnt  monndelphnns  in  two  or  more 
ranks;  in  the  fertile  6-parted.  Styles  3,  united  below,  once  or  twice  forked 
at  the  apex.  I’od  3-colled,  3- seeded.  Leaves  alternate,  loug-petioled,  with 
stipule*. 

§ 2.  Ovules  and  mostly  seeds  2 in  each  cell  of  the  nrary  and  S-homed  jtod.  Juice  not 
milky  in  the  fltiudny : which  have  monoecious  (towers,  4 se/eils,  4 exseried 
stamens  in  the  sterile,  ami  3 awl-shaped  spreading  or  recurved  styles  or  stiomas 
in  the  fertile  JUnrers. 

«.  BUXUS.  Flower*  in  small  sessile  bracted  clusters  in  the  axils  of  the  thick 
and  evergreen  cutire  opposite  leaves.  Shrubs  or  trees. 

7.  PACHVSANDRA.  Flowers  in  naked  lateral  spikes,  staminate  above,  a few 

fertile  flower*  at  bn*e.  Filaments  long,  thickish  and  flat,  white.  Nearly 
herbaceous,  low,  tnfted:  loaves  barely  evergreen,  alternate,  coarsely  few- 
toothed. 
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1.  EUPHORBIA,  SPURGE.  ( Saiil  to  be  named  for  Euphorbus,  physician 

to  King  Juba.).  Flowers  commonly  in  late  summer. 

§ 1 . Shrubby  species  of  the  conservatory,  winter-flowering,  with  red  bracts  or  h aves. 

E.  pulchdrrima,  or  Poinsettia,  of  Mexico : unarmed  stout  shrub,  with 
ovate  or  oblong  and  angled  or  siuuately  few-lobed  leaves,  rather  downy  lamcath, 
those  next  the  flowers  mostly  entire  (4'  -5'  long)  and  of  the  brightest  vermilion- 
red  ; flowers  in  globular  greenish  involucres  bearing  a great  yellow  gland  at  the 
topon  one  side. 

E.  splendens,  of  the  Mauritius  : smooth  with  thick  and  horridly  prickly 
stems,  oblong-spa tulate  mucronate  leaves,  and  slender  clammy  peduncles  bearing 
a cyme  of  several  deep-red  apparently  2-petalous  flowers  ; but  the  seeming  petals 
are  bracts  around  the  cup-like  involucre  of  the  real  flowers. 

E.  ftHgena,  or  jacqiini.kii.6u  a,  of  Mexico:  unarmed,  smooth,  with  slen- 
der recurved  branches  and  broadly  lanceolate  leaves,  few-flowered ; peduncles 
shorter  than  the  |>etioles,  what  appears  like  a 5-cleft  corolla  are  the  bright  red 
lobes  of  the  involucre. 

§ 2.  Herbs  natives  of  or  naturalized  in  the  country,  the  first  and  last  and  some- 
times a few  of  the  others  cult,  in  gardens : jl.  late  summer. 

* The  leaves  which  are  crowded  nest  the  flower-cups  or  involurres  have  their  mar- 
gins or  a jiart  if  the  base  colored  ( white  or  red)  : stem  erect,  1°  - 3°  high.  ® 

E.  marginata.  Wild  on  the  plains  W.  of  the  Mississippi,  and  cult,  for 
ornament : leaves  pale,  ovate  or  oval,  sessile,  the  lower  alternate,  uppermost  in 
threes  or  pairs  and  broadly  white-margined  ; flower-cup  with  5 white  petal-like 
appendages  behind  as  many  saucer-shaped  glands. 

E.  heterophylla.  Rocky  bonks  S.  W. : smooth  ; leaves  alternate,  ovate 
and  sinuate-toothed,  or  fiddle-shaped,  or  some  of  them  lanceolate  or  linear  and 
entire  ; the  upper  with  red  base  ; no  j>ctal-like  appendages  to  the  flower-cup  and 
only  1 or  2 sessile  glands. 

E.  dent&ta.  Rich  soil  from  Penn.  S.  W. : hairy,  only  the  lower  leaves 
alternate,  the  upper  opposite,  varying  front  ovate  to  linear,  uppermost  paler  or 
whitish  at  base,  and  the  few  glands  of  the  flower-cup  short-stalked. 

* * The  leaves  none  of  them  colored : but  the  flower-cup  with  5 bright-white  con- 

spicuous appendages,  imitating  a b-clefi  corolla.  If 

E.  coroll&ta.  Gravelly  or  sandv  soil,  from  New  York  S.  & W. : 2° -3° 
high  ; leaves  varying  from  ovate  to  iinear,  entire,  the  lower  alternate,  upper 
whorled  and  opposite  ; flower-cups  umbelled,  long-stalked. 

* * * Leaves  all  alike  and  opposite,  oreen,  or  with  a brown-red  spot.,  short-pet iolrd, 

with  scaly  or  fringed-ent  stipules : stems  low-spreading  or  prostrate,  repeat- 
edly forked : a small  flower-cup  in  each  fork,  bearing  4 glands,  each  bor- 
dered with  a more  or  less  petal-like  white  or  reddish  margin  or  appendage. 
Of  these,  there  are  several  species,  insignificant  weeds;  these  two  are  the 
commonest  everywhere,  in  sandy  or  gravelly  open  places. 

E.  macul&ta.  • Prostrate  ; leaves  oblong-linear,  very  oblique  at  base,  ser- 
rulate above,  blotched  in  the  centre  ; pods  sharp-angled,  very  small. 

E.  hypericif61ia.  Ascending  l<)'-20'  high;  leaves  ovate-ohlong  or 
linear-oblong,  serrate,  often  with  red  spot  or  margins;  pod  blunt-angled;  seeds 
wrinkled. 

* * # * Leaves  without  stipules,  none  with  colored  margins  or  spots : the  flower- 

cups  also  green  or  greenish,  umbelled,  their  glands  wholly  destitute  oj  any 
petal-like  appendage. 

•*—  Leaves  of  the  rommonli/  erect  stem  alternate  or  scattered : those  of  the  umbel-like, 
inflorescence  whorled  or  opposite  and  of  different  shajie,  usually  roundish  . 
glands  of  the  flower-cup  mostly  4.  Weeds  or  weed-like. 

++  Glands  of  the  flower-cup  transversely  oval  and  obtuse.  (T) 

E.  platyph^lla.  Nat.  from  Europe  N. : upper  stem-leaves  lance-oblong, 
acute,  minutely  serrulate;  uppermost  heart-shaped;  floral  ones  triangu.ar-o’. a.o 
and  heart-shaped;  mnl>el  5-rtiyed ; glands  large  and  sessile;  pod  beset  v.;Ji 
depressed  warts  ; seed  smooth. 
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E.  obtusAta.  Native  W.  & S : like  preceding,  hut  taller.  l°-2°  high; 
stem-leaves  oblong-spatulate  and  obttt-o,  the  upper  heart-shaped  ; floral  ones 
dilated-ovate  ; umbel  once  or  twice  3-rayed,  then  2-rayed  ; ghinds  of  flower-cup 
short-stalked  ; pods  long-warty. 

E.  dictyospArma.  Open  gronnd  S.  W.  Resembles  the  preceding,  but 
slender  ; leaves  obtusely  serrate  ; glands  small,  almost  sessile  ; seeds  delicately 
rouca  land. 

E.  Hclioscdpia.  Weed  from  Europe  in  wa-tc  places  N. : with  stouter 
ascending  stems  ti' - 12'  high;  leaves  all  oltovuie  and  rounded  or  notched  at  the 
end,  the  lower  wedge-shaped,  finely  serrate  ; umbel  lirst  with  5,  then  3,  and  at 
length  with  2 ravs ; glands  orbicular  and  stalked ; pods  »nux>th  and  even  ; 
seeds  with  honeycomb-like  surface. 

*+  +-  Glands  of  the  fcncer-cup  irith  2 lotto  horns : pod  smooth  : seeds  sculptured 
or  pitted  and  pile,  (i)  ; 

E.  PAplllS.  VVrastc  places,  from  Eh.  : stem  erect ; leaves  perioled,  entire, 
routid-obovate,  the  upper  floral  ones  ovate;  umbel  first  3-rayed,  afterwards 
2-forked  ; pod  2-c rested  on  each  lobe. 

E.  commutAta.  Wild  from  Wisconsin  and  Virginia  S.  W.,  on  shady 
slo|>es  : stems  with  decumbent  base  ; leaves  obovate,  the  upper  sessile,  the 
rounded  floral  ones  broader  than  long;  umbel  3-forked  ; ]xxl  crestlcss  : fl.  early 
summer. 

— Gland s crescent-shaped ; pod  granular : seeds  smooth,  dark-colored.  21 

E.  Cyparissias,  Crrauss  Spvkob.  Hardens  from  Ku.  and  running 
wild  E.  : in  dense  clusters  6'-  10'  high,  smooth  ; stem  and  branches  crowded 
with  small  linear  entire  leaves,  the  floral  ones  small  and  rounded  heart-shaped  ; 
umbel  m any-raved. 

■*-  s-  Leaves  all  or  chiefly  opposite,  entire,  smooth,  almost  sessile : ]>od  smooth. 

E.  IpecacuAnhffi,  Ipecac  Spwrg*.  Sandy  soil  from  New  York  S. : 
branching  re|*eatcdly  from  the  long  perpendicular  root,  widely  spreading ; 
leaves  latrely  1'  long,  varying  from  obovate  to  linear;  peduncles  solitary  in  the 
forks,  slender  ; flower-enp  dull  purple,  with  5 glands.  21 

E.  XiAthyris,  Caper  Sit  rue.  Cult,  front  Ku.  in  country  gardens  : glau- 
cous ; stem  erect,  stout,  2° -3°  high;  leaves  thick;  those  of  the  stent  iance- 
lincar,  floral  ones  obloug-ovate  and  heart-shaped ; umbel  4-rayed,  then  forking ; 
glands  short-horned.  (») 

2.  STILLINGIA.  (Named  for  fV.  B.  SliUiwjjledt.)  Very  smooth  plants, 
only  S. ; flowering  all  summer. 

S.  sylvAtica,  Qr  ken's  Delight.  Dry  soil  from  Virginia  S : herb  1°  - 
3°  high,  clustered  from  a woody  root  ; leaves  crowded,  almost  sessile,  varying 
from  obovate  to  lance-linear,  serrulate  ; stamens  2. 

S.  ligustrina.  River-swamps  from  N.  Carolina  S. : shrnb  6°-  12°  high; 
leaves  lance-obovato  or  oblong,  entire  ; spikes  short  ; stamens  mostly  3. 

S.  seblfera,  Tallow  tree  of  China,  planted  South  Carolina  & S.  : tree 
20°  - 40°  high  ; leaves  rhombic-ovate,  entire,  long-petioled  ; stamens  2 ; seeds 
white,  yielding  a useful  vegetable  tallow  or  wax. 

3.  ACALYPHA.  (Ancient  Greek  name  of  A rettle.)  Flowering  through 
lat  * summer  and  autumn. 

A.  Virginiea.  A most  common,  coarse,  low  weed  in  fields,  &c  : smoothish 
or  hairv,  turning  purplish,  with  leaves  varying  from  ovate  to  linear,  fertile 
flowers  in  short  clusters  ; jxxl  anti  seed  smoothish  i 

A.  CaroliniAna.  Cult  ground,  chiefly  8.  : has  thin  heart-shaped  closely 
serrate  leaves,  mostly  a long  terminal  fertile  spike,  pods  beset  with  soft  prickles, 
and  seeds  rough-wrinkled.  0 

4.  RICINUS,  PALMA-CHRISTI,  CASTOR-OIL  PLANT.  (Latin 
name  of  u bug,  which  the  seed  resembles.) 

H.  COmmftnis,  tile  only  species,  hnt  of  mnnv  varieties,  native  prolmblv  of 
Alnea  : a ortof  tree,  but  cult,  in  temperate  climates  as  a stately  annual,  for  its 
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seeds,  from  which  castor-oil  is  expressed,  and  in  ornamental  grounds  for  its 
magnificent  foliage  ; the  peltate  and  palmately  7- 11-cleft  leaves  l°-2°  broad, 
or  even  more  : fl.  late  summer. 

5.  JATROPHA.  (Derivation  of  name  obscure.)  Chiefly  tropical  plants; 
one  is  a weedy  plant  wild  S.,  viz. 

J.  iirens,  var.  stimul6sa  (or  J.  btimul&sa),  Tread-Softly  or  Spttrge- 
Nktti.e,  names  referring  to  its  stinging  bristly  hairs,  which  are  like  those  of 
Nettles:  dry  sandy  soil,  branching,  6' -12'  high  ; leaves  rounded  hcart-shni>ed, 
3-5-lobed  or  variously  cleft  or  parted;  flowers  slender,  white;  stamens  10, 
their  filaments  almost  separate.  % 

6.  BUXTTS,  BOX.  (Ancient  Latin,  from  the  Greek  name  of  the  Box-tree  ) 
B.  sempbrvirens,  Tree  Box,  and  its  more  common  var.  nXna,  the 

Dwarf  Box,  with  much  smaller  leaves,  from  the  Mediterranean,  are  planted 
North  chiefly  for  borders,  especially  the  Dwarf  Box. 

7.  PACHYSANDRA.  (The  name  in  Greek  means  thick  stamens.)  ^ 

P.  prociimbens.  Rocky  woods,  W.  slope  of  the  Alleghanies,  and  in  some 

gnrdens  ; developing  its  copious  spikes  from  the  base  of  the  short  procumbent 
densely  tufted  stems,  in  early  spring. 

103.  URTICACEiE,  NETTLE  FAMILY. 

This  family,  taken  in  the  largest  sense,  includes  very  various 
apetalous  plants,  with  monoecious  or  dioecious  flowers  (except  in 
the  Elm  Family),  having  a distinct  calyx  free  from  the  1 -seeded 
fruit.  Inner  bark  generally  tough.  Leaves  with  stipules,  which 
are  sometimes  early  deciduous.  There  are  four  suborders. 

I.  ELM  FAMILY.  Trees,  the  juice  not  milky.  Leaves 
alternate,  2-ranked,  simple  : stipules  small  and  falling  early. 
Flowers  monoeciously  polygamous,  many  of  them  perfect,  with 
the  filaments  not  indexed  in  the  bud,  and  2 diverging  styles  or 
long  stigmas.  Ovary  1 — 2-celled,  with  1 or  2 hanging  ovules, 
in  fruit  always  1-celled  and  1-seeded. 

* Fruit  dry,  winged  or  nut-like.  Anthers  turned  outwards. 

1.  ULMUS.  Calyx  bell-shaped,  4 -9-cleft.  Stamens  4-9:  filaments  long  and 

slender.  Ovary  mostly  2-celled,  becoming  a 1-celled  thin  samara  or  key- 
fruit  winged  all  round  (Lessons,  p.  131,  fig.  301).  Flowers  in  clusters  in 
axils  of  last  year’s  leaves,  in  early  spring,  before  the  leaves  of  the  season, 
purplish  or  yellowish-green.  Leaves  straight -veined,  serrate. 

2.  PLANERA.  Like  Elm,  but  flowers  more  polygamous,  appearing  with  the 

leaves  in  small  axillary  clusters;  the  lobes  of  the  calyx  and  stamens  only  4 
or  5;  the  1-celled  1-ovuled  ovary  forming  a wingless  nut-like  fruit. 

* * Fruit  a berry-like  globular  small  drupe.  Anthers  turned  inward. 

3.  CELTIS.  Cal vx  5 -6-parted,  persistent.  Stamens  5 or  6.  Stigmas  very  long, 

tapering.  Ovary  and  drupe  1-celled,  1-seeded.  Flowers  greenish,  in  the 
axils  ot  the  leaves;  the  lower  ones  mostly  staminate  and  clustered,  the  upj>er 
fertile  and  mostly  solitary  on  a slender  peduncle. 

IT.  FIG  FAMILY.  Trees  with  milky  or  colored  acrid  or 
poisonous  juice.  Leaves  alternate.  Flowers  strictly  monoecious  or 
dioecious.  Styles  or  stigmas  commonly  2. 

§ 1.  Flowers  of  both  kinds  mired,  lining  the  inside  of  a closed  fleshy  receptacle,  or 
hollow  Junoer-stalk,  tohich  ripens  into  what  seems  to  be  a sort  of  berry. 

4.  FICUS.  Receptacle  in  which  the  flowers  are  concealed  borne  in  the  axil  of 

the  leaves.  Akene  seed-like.  Stipules  large,  successively  enveloping  the 
voting  leaves  in  the  bud,  falling  off  as  the  leaves  expand. 
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§ 2.  Flowers  of  the  two  kind*  mostly  stvarnU  ; the  fertile  crowded  in  calkin-tike 
sjiikes  or  heads,  which  become  fleshy  in  fruit : [filament*  injiexed  in  the  bud, 
sprexiding  clastic' illy  when  the  adyx  expo  mis. 

6.  MORI'S.  Flower*  usually  naonwetoos,  both  sorts  in  catkin-like  spikes.  Calyx 
4-partcd.  Stamens  4.  Fertile  spike  altogether  becoming  an  oval  or  oblong 
multiple  pulpy  fruit  imitating  a blackberry,  but  the  pulp  consists  of  tlto 
calyx,  bracts,  <5rc.  of  the  flowers,  each  enclosing  a small  akene. 

6.  BBOUSSONKTLA.  Flower*  diu-cious;  the  sterile  in  cylindrical  catkin*,  and 

like  those  of  Mulberry;  the  fertile  in  globular  heads,  mixed  with  little  bristly 
scales,  their  calyx  urn-shaped  and  3 -4-toothed,  out  of  which  the  ripened 
ovary  protrude*  and  forms  a club-shaped  rather  fleshy  fruit.  Style  single. 

7.  MACLURA.  Flowe  s ditecious;  the  sterile  in  mcemes.  and  nearly  like  those 

of  Mulberry ; the  fertile  densely  crowded  in  a largo  spherical  head,  it*  calyx 
of  4 unequal  sepal*,  in  fruit  enclosing  the  email  akene:  tiie  whole  head 
ri|x»ning  into  a fleshy  yellow  mass,  resembling  an  orange  with  a roughish 
surface. 

Iir.  NETTLE  FAMILY  proper.  Herbs,  as  to  our  wild 
species,  with  bland  watery  juice  and  tough  fibrous  bark  : many  are 
armed  with  stinging  hairs.  Flowers  monujcious  or  ditecious,  green- 
ish. Filaments  transversely  wrinkled  and  indexed  in  the  bud, 
straightening  elastically  when  the  calyx  opens.  Fruit  an  akene: 
style  or  stigma  one  and  simple.  — All  oura  worthy  of  notice  belong 
to  the  three  following  genera. 

8.  I’RTICA.  Flowers  in  mcemed.  spiked,  or  hend-like  cluster*;  the  calyx  in 

both  sorts  of  4 separate  sepal*.  Stamens  4.  Stigma  a sessile  globular  tuft. 
Akene  flat,  ovate,  straight  and  erect,  rnclo-cd  between  the  larger  pair  of 
*opals.  Herbage  be-et  with  stinging  hairs:  leave*  oppo*lM. 

9.  LArORTEA.  Flowers  in  loose  open  cyme*,  the  upper  chiefly  fertile,  and 

lower  sterile;  the  latter  with  6 sepals  and  stamens;  the.  former  of  4 very 
unequal  *epal*,  the  two  outer  or  one  of  them  minute.  Stigma  slender  awl- 
shaped,  hairy  down  one  side,  persistent  on  the  ovate  flat  very  oblique  and 
nearly  naked  akene,  which  is  soon  rc flexed  on  its  wing-margined  pedicel. 
Herbage  be*et  with  stings ; leaves  large,  alternate. 

10.  BtKHMLKIA.  Flower*  either  ditreious  or  intermixed,  clustered  In  spikes;  the 

sterile  as  in  l rtica;  the  fertile  with  a tubular  or  um-*tm|>ed  calyx  bnrelv 
toothed  at  the  apex,  enclosing  the  ovary  and  closely  investing  the  oblong  flat 
akene.  No  stings. 

I\  . HEMP  FAMILY.  Rough  herbs,  with  watery  juice  and 
tough  fibrous  bark.  Leaves  mostly  opposite  and  palmately  lobed 
or  cotu|K)und.  !•  lowers  ditecious,  greenish  ; the  sterile  in  axillary 
loose  compound  racemes  or  panicles,  the  fertile  in  close  clusters  or 
catkins : calyx  ot  the  former  with  5 sepals,  of  the  latter  one  scale- 
like sepal  embracing  the  ovary  and  akene.  Stigmas  or  hairy  styles 
two,  long. 

11.  CANNABIS.  hreot  herb.  Stamen*  6,  drooping.  Fertile  flower*  in  irregular 
iiiTiiuiiJU*?'  Leave*  of  6 -7  lanceolate  irregularlv  toothed  leaflets. 

12.  HI  Ml  1. 1 S.  I all-twining.  Stamens  erect.  Fertile  flowers  in  solitary  short 

catkins  or  spikes,  2 flowers  under  each  of  the  broad  thin  bracts  which  make 
the  scales  of  the  strobile  or  hop-fruit. 

1.  iTliMUS,  ELM.  (The  classical  Latin  name.)  Fine  trees  in  deep, 
mostly  moist  or  alluvial  soil.  FI.  early  spring ; fruit  in  early  summer. 

§ I . leaves  rough  and  harsh  on  the  up/wr,  soft  and  usually  downy  on  the  lower 
surface : seed  in  the  middle  of  the.  orbicular  or  rouiul-omd  fruit,  far  away 
from  the  shallow  notch  : flower-clusters  globular  : pidicth  eery  short. 

H.  fulvn,  SursERT  Kr.st.  Common,  rather  smalt  tree  through  the  coun- 
try, with  tough  reddish  wood,  well-known  very  mucilaginous  inner  bark,  and 
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rusty-downy  buds  ; leaves  4'  - 8'  long,  doubly  serrate,  verv  rough  above  ; these 
and  the  flowers  sweet-scented  in  drying;  calyx-lobes  and  stamens  7-9 ; fruit 
much  less  than  1'  long,  the  seed-bearing  centre  pubescent. 

U.  montana,  Wren  or  Scotch  Elm.  Planted  from  Eu.  : leaves  smaller 
and  less  rough  ; buds  not  downy;  calyx-lobes  and  stamens  alxmt  5 ; fruits  V 
long,  smooth. 

§ 2.  leaves  smooth  above,  smaller:  notch  at  the  summit  of  the  fruit  reaching  nearly 
to  the.  seed-bearing  cell : fruit  only  about  tong. 

* European  species  occasionally  planted : flowers  in  close  clusters  : pedicels  very 

short  or  hardly  any  : stamens  4 or  5 : fruit  smooth,  round-obovate. 

TJ.  campestris  (or  giAbba),  English  Elm.  Large  tree  with  rather  short 
horizontal  or  ascending  branches  ; leaves  2'-4'  long,  mostly  or  soon  smooth. 

U.  suberbsa,  European  Cork-Elm.  Probably  a mere  variety  of  the 
preceding,  with  thick  plates  of  cork  on  the  branches. 

* * Wild  species,  with  the  glowers  soon  hanging  on  slender  stalks,  which  are  jointed 

above  the  middle : fruit  ovate  or  oval,  with  2 sharp  teeth  at  apex,  the  margin 
downy-ciliaie  at  least  when  young. 

U.  Americana,  American  or  White  Elm.  Well  known  large  tree, 
with  long  ascending  branches  gradually  spreading,  drooping  slender  branchlets, 
which  are  smooth  as  well  as  the  buds,  not  corky ; the  abruptly  pointed  leaves 
2'  - 4'  long ; flowers  in  close  clusters,  with  usually  7-9  calyx-lohcs  and  stamens ; 
fruit  smooth  except  the  margins,  its  incurved  points  closing  the  notch. 

U.  racembsa,  Corky  White  Elm.  KcsiHn hies  the  foregoing,  but  with 
downy-ciliate  hud-scales  ; branches  becoming  corky,  young  branchlets  some- 
what pubescent,  leaves  with  straightcr  veins,  and  flowers  raecmed. 

TJ.  al&ta,  Whahoo  or  Winged  Elm.  Virginia  to  111.  and  8. : small 
tree,  with  bud-scales  and  branchlets  nearly  smooth,  winged  plates  of  cork  on 
the  branches,  and  small  thickish  leaves  (l'-2'  long)  almost  sessile. 

2.  PLANERA,  PLANER-TREE.  (Named  for  7.  J.  Planer,  a German 
Botanist.)  Flowers  greenish,  appearing  with  the  leaves  in  early  spring. 

P.  aqu&tica,  American  P.  River  swamps,  from  Kentucky  8.  : small 
tree,  leaves  ovate-oblong,  smooth  ; fruit  stalked  in  the  calyx,  beset  with  irregular 
warts  or  crests. 

3.  CELTIS,  HACKBERRY  or  NETTLE-TREE.  (Ancient  Greek  name 
for  the  Lotus-berry,  produced  by  the  European  species.)  l'l.  spring:  fruit 
ripe  in  autumn,  eatable. 

C.  occident&lis,  American  II.  Small  or  middle-sized  tree,  of  rich  low 
grounds  ; with  reticulated  ovate  utid  taper-pointed  serrate  or  entire  leaves, 
oblique  or  partly  heart-shaped  at  base,  sweet  thin-fleshed  fruit  as  large  as  a pea. 
Var.  rtiMiLA,  a straggling  bush,  chiefly  S.,  only  4°-  10°  high. 

4.  FICUS,  FIG.  (The  Latin,  altered  from  the  Greek  name  of  the  Fig  ) 
F.  Carica,  Common  Fig.  Cult,  from  the  Levant,  as  a house-plant  N. : 

leaves  broad,  3 - 5-Iobed,  ronghish  above,  rather  downy  beneath  ; figs  single  in 
the  axils,  pear-shaped,  luscious.  . 

F.  el&Stica,  India-Rubher-tree  of  E.  Indies  (not  that  of  8.  America) : 
tree  cult,  in  conservatories  for  its  beautiful  leaves,  6'  — 10'  long,  oval-oblong, 

entire,  thick,  smooth,  bright  green,  glossy  above. 

F.  ripens,  from  China,  a delicate  creeping  species,  fixing  itself  firmly  by 
rootlets  and  covering  walls  in  conservatories;  leaves  1'  or  less  long,  oblong- 
ovate,  with  unequal  partly  heart-shaped  base. 

5.  MORUS,  MULBERRY.  (Old  Greek  and  Latin  name.)  Leaves  heart- 
shaped  or  ovate,  mostly  serrate,  often  palmately  lobed  ; short  catkin-like 
spikes  axillary  or  lateral ; fl.  spring  : fruit  in  summer,  eatable. 

M.  r libra,  Red  Mulberry.  Low  tree,  wild  in  rich  woods  or  along 
streams  ; leaves  rough  above,  downy  beneath,  pointed  ; spikes  olten  dioecious, 
fruit  cylindrical,  red,  turning  dark  purple. 
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M.  nigra,  Black  M.  Middle-sized  tree.  plants)  and  sparingly  run  wild 
from  the  Levant ; leaves  rough  ; spikes  short  and  short-pcduncled  ; fruit  short- 
oblong  or  globular,  ml  turning  black,  pleasant-tasted. 

M.Alba,  White  M.  Small  tree,  planted  from  China : the  leaves  feed  silk- 
worms, these  are  smooth  and  mostly  oblique  at  lrn.se  ; spikes  slender-peduucled, 
in  fruit  oval  or  oblong,  white  or  pole  rosc-color,  rather  insipid. 

6.  BROUSSONETIA,  PAPER-MULBERRY.  (Named  for  Broussnmt, 
a French  naturalist.) 

B.  papyrifora,  of  .Japan.  Cult  as  a shade-tree  from  New  York  S. : 
spreading  by  suckers,  with  a very  fibrous  bark  ; leaves  rough  alsive,  downv  Ihi- 
ueath,  serrate,  some  of  them  ovate  or  slightly  heart-shaped,  others  3-ckift  or 
variously  lobed  : flowering  in  spring. 

7.  MACLURA,  OSAGE-ORANGE.  (Named  for  the  late  Mr.  Maelurt, 
fonnder  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  Philadelphia.) 

M.  aurnntiaca,  Common  0,  or  Bois  d'aw  (Bow-wood,  the  tough 
yellow  wood  nml  for  bows  by  tin*  Indians).  Low  bushy  tret:  from  Arkansas, 
Ac.  : multiplying  rapidly  by  its  running  roots  ; planted  for  hedges,  es|«eeially 
W.  ; armed  with  slender  and  very  sharp  spines  ; leaves  lance-ovate,  entire,  very 
glossy  : ll.  spring. 

8.  U.RTICA,  NETTLE.  (The  classical  Latin  name.)  Comtnou  in  waste 
grounds  and  near  dwellings  : fl.  summer. 

* Flower-clusters  in  branching  pnnielal  spikes : often  ditteious.  21 
U.  diotca,  Common  N.  A weed  from  Eh.,  full  of  stings,  2° -3°  high, 
with  heart-ovate  very  deeply  serrate  leaves  downy  licneath. 

U.  gracilis.  iVuee-rows,  &c. : 2P-60  high,  with  ovate-lanceolate  less 
deeply  serrate  leaves,  longer  petioles,  rather  few  stings,  and  slender  spikes. 

* * f lower -cluster*  shorter  than  the  ftetiole,  mnut'g  2 in  the  mine  aril,  containing 
l*Ah  sorts  of  glower*  : sting*  saitt , red.  vi) 

U.  chamaodryoides.  Wild  8.  & W. : slender,  with  heart-ovate  or  lanee- 
ovate  leaves  moderately  toothed.  and  dense  Hower-elusters. 

U.  iirons,  .Small  N.  Weed  from  Eu.,  not  common  : 8' -12'  high,  with 
ovate  leaves  deeply  cut  into  long  spreading  teeth ; flower-clusters  small,  loose. 

9.  LAPORTEA,  WOOD-NETTLE.  (Named  for  one  I/xporic.)  21 

L.  Canadensis.  Moist  and  rich  woods  : 2° -3°  high;  ovate  leaves  4' -7' 
long  and  long-petioled,  a single  2-cleft  stipule  in  the  axil : fl.  all  summer. 

10.  BCEHMERIA,  FALSE-NETTLE.  ( Named  for  Prof.  Iliihmer  of 
Germany.)  21 

B.  cylindrica.  Moist  shady  grounds,  1 ° - .1°  high,  smnothish  ; leaves 
mostly  opposite,  ovate  or  Innceovate,  3-nervod,  serrate,  long-petioled  ; flower- 
clusters  crowded  in  long  narrow  intigrupted  spikes,  in  summer. 

B.  nivea,  Hamik,  or  the  Grass-Cloth  Plant  of  China,  4c.,  3s -49  high 
with  ovate  leaves  white-downy  beueath,  is  recently  planted  8.  W.  for  its  very 
valuable  textile  fibres. 

11.  CANNABIS,  HEMP.  (The  ancient  name.)  Fl.  all  summer.  (T) 

C. sativa,  Common  Hemp.  Tull  coarse  plant  from  the  Old  World  : cnlt. 
for  the  fibres  of  its  stem. 


12.  HUMULUS,  R**P.  (Name  said  to  lie  a diminutive  of  humus,  tho 
ground  : the  application  not  npparent. ) Fl.  summer.  21 

H.  Lnpulus,  Common  Hop  Wild  in  alluvial  soil  N.  & W • also  cult 
from  Eu.  tor  hops  : the  aromatic  Bitterness  resides  in  the  vellow  resinous  grains 
w hich  appear  on  the  fruiting  calyx,  akenes,  &c  ; stems' almost  prieklv  down- 
warti:,  ; leaves  heart-? hnpod  and  strongly  3 - 7-lobod. 
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104.  PLATANACEiE,  PLANE-TREE  FAMILY. 

This  order,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  consists  merely  of  the  small 
genus 

1.  PLATANUS,  PLANE-TREE.  (The  ancient  name  of  the  Orientnl 
species,  from  the  Greek  word  for  broad , alluding  either  to  the  leaves  or  the 
wide-spreading  branches. ) Flowers  monoecious,  in  separate  naked  heads 
hanging  on  slender  peduncles;  the  sterile  of  many  short  stamens  with  dub- 
shaped  little  scales  intermixed  ; the  fertile  of  club-shaped  or  inversely  py- 
ramidal ovaries  mixed  with  little  scales  and  tipped  with  a slender  awl-shaped 
simple  style,  ripening  into  a sort  of  akene  with  a tawny-hairy  contracted 
base.  No  evident  calyx.  Leaves  alternate,  palmately  lobed  or  angled,  tho 
hollowed  base  of  the  petiole  covering  and  concealing  the  axillary  bud  (Les- 
sons, p.  22,  fig.  50)  : stipules  sheathing,  like  those  of  the  Polygonum  Family. 
FI.  spring. 

P.  occident&lis,  American  Plane,  Sycamore,  or  Buttonwood. 
Well-known  large  tree  by  river-banks,  with  white  close  hark  separating  in  thin 
brittle  plates  ; leaves  truncate  or  heart-shaped  at  base,  rather  scurfy-downy 
until  old,  the  short  lobes  sharp-pointed,  and  fertile  heads  solitary. 

P.  orient&lis,  Oriental  Plane,  especially  its  var.  acerifolia,  seldom 
planted  in  this  country,  is  very  like  ours,  but  has  leaves  more  cut  and  sooner 
smooth,  the  heads  larger. 


105.  JU GLAND ACEAC,  WALNUT  FAMILY. 

Trees  with  alternate  pinnate  leaves,  no  stipules,  and  monoecious 
flowers  ; the  sterile  ones  in  catkins  with  an  irregular  calyx  and 
several  stamens  ; the  fertile  single  or  2 or  more  in  a cluster,  with  a 
3-5-lobed  calyx,  the  tube  of  which  is  adherent  to  the  ovary. 
The  latter  is  incompletely  2 — 4-celled,  hut  lias  only  a single  ovule, 
erect  from  its  base,  and  ripens  into  a large  fruit,  the  bony  inner  part 
of  which  forms  the  nut,  the  fleshy  at  length  dry  outer  part  the 
husk.  Seed  4-lobed,  filled  with  the  fleshy  and  oily  embryo,  the 
large  and  separated  cotyledons  deeply  two-lobed  and  crumpled  or 
corrugated. 

1.  .TUGLANS.  .Sterile  flowers  in  solitary  catkins  from  the  wood  of  the  preceding 

Year,  each  with  12-40  stamens  on  Very  short  filaments.  Fertile  flowers  on 
ii  terminal  peduncle,  with  a 4-toothed  calyx,  4 little  green  petals,  and  2 club- 
shaped  and  fringed  conspicuous  stigmas.  Husk  of  the  fruit  drying  tip  with- 
out splitting,  lhirk  and  shoots  resinous-aromatic  and  strong-scented,  mids 
several,  one  over  the  other,  the  uppermost  far  above  the  axil  (Lessons,  p.  27, 
fig.  62).  Pith  in  plates.  Leaflets  numerous. 

2.  CARYA.  Sterile  flowers  in  clustered  lateral  catkins,  with  3-  10  almost  sessile 

anthers.  Fertile  flowers  2 -6  in  a cluster  on  a terminal  peduncle:  no  petals: 
stigmas  2 or  4,  large.  Husk  of  tho  fruit  splitting  into  4 valves  and  tailing 
away  from  tho  smooth  nut.  Valuable  timber  and  nut  trees,  with  very  herd 
and  tough  wood,  and  scaly  buds  single  (Lessons,  p- 22.  fig.  40),  from  which 
are  usually  put  forth  both  kinds  of  flowers,  the  sterile  below  and  the  fertile 
above  the  loaves. 

1.  JUGLANS,  WALNUT.  (Name  from  Jovis  giant,  the  nut  of  Jupiter.) 

FI.  spring  : fruit  ripe  in  autumn.  Seed  sweet  and  edible. 

* Native  trees  of  the.  country : nut  with  very  rough  and  furrowed  surface,  from 
which  the  dried  husk  does  not  fall  away : seed  very  ody. 

J.  cin6rea,  Butternut  or  White  W.  Middle-sized  tree,  mostly  N. : 
stalks  and  shoots  clammy-downy ; leaflets  downy,  at  least  benefit. i,  ob.ong- 
Jnnceolate,  pointed,  serrate  ; fruit  oblong ; nut  with  very  rugged  ridges. 
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J.  nigra.  Black  W.  Large  tree,  commoner  W.  &£. : stalks  and  shoots 
not  clammy,  minutely  downy ; leaflet*  smoothish,  ovate-lanceolate,  serrate ; 
fruit  spherical. 

* * Planted  from  the  Old  World : husk  firiahle,  separating  when  dry  from  the 

roundish  and  smoothish  thin-shelled  nut. 

J.  rdgia,  English  Walnut,  so  called,  but  native  of  Asia : leaflets  oval, 
entire,  smoothish ; fruit  ripens  sparingly  in  Middle  States. 

2.  CARYA,  HICKORY.  (Greek  name  of  the  Walnut,  applied  to  these 

North  American  trees.)  FI.  in  rather  law  spring  : nuts  fall  in  autumn. 

§ 1.  Sterile  catkins  in  a sessile  cluster : leaflets  13-15,  short-stalked : nut  edible. 

C.  olivseformis,  Pecan-nut.  Along  rivers,  from  Illinois  S. : leaflets 
oblong-lanceolate,  taper-pointed ; nut  cylindrical -oblong,  olive-shaped,  the  seed 
delicious. 

§ 2.  Sterile  catkins  3 or  more  together  on  a common  peduncle : leaflets  sessile  or 
nearly  to,  of  5 - 9 or  rurt./y  11-13  leaflets  : nut  globular  or  short-oval. 

* Nuts  sweet-tasted  and  etfible  ( the  hickory-nuts  of  the.  market)  ; the  husk  splitting 

into  4 thick  and  hard  calces  : bulls  large,  of  about  10  scales. 

C.  alba,  Shell-bark  or  Shag-Bark  H.  Commonest  E.  : bark  of  old 
trunks  very  shaggy,  separating  in  rough  strips  ; inner  hud-scales  becoming  very 
large  and  conspicuous  on  the  young  shoot  ; leaflets  5,  the  3 upper  much  larger 
and  lanee-obovate  ; nut  white. 

C.  sulc&ttt,  Western  Shell-bark  H.  From  Penn.  W.  & S. : differs 
from  the  foregoing  in  lighter-colons!  heart- wood,  7-9  leaflets  more  downy  l>e- 
ncath,  fruit  wifh  very  thick  husk  4-ribbed  above  the  middle,  and  larger  yellow- 
ish or  dull-white  nut  (sometimes  2'  long)  mostly  with  a point  at  lioth  ends. 

C.  tomentbsa,  Mocker-nut  or  White-heart  II.  Common  E.  & S. : 
hark  rough,  but  not  splitting  off  iu  strips ; shoots  and  lower  surface  of  the 
leaves  woolly-downy  when  young  ; leaflets  7-9,  lanee-obovate,  or  the  lower 
lance-oblong  ; fruit  with  very  thick  hard  husk,  and  globular  nut  (not  flattish  on 
the  skies)  brownish,  very  thick-shelled,  hardly  tit  to  eat. 

* * Nuts  bitter,  in  a rather  thin  and  f table  Imsk,  which  splits  only  at  the  tof>,  or 

tardily  to  near  the  base : bark  on  the  trunk  close : bud-scales  fulling  early. 

C.  porcina,  Brown  H.  or  Pig-nut.  Common  N.  : bark  of  trunk 
rough  : hud-scales  about  10,  small ; shoots  and  leaves  nearly  smooth  ; leaflets 
5-7,  ohovate-laneeolate ; fruit  pear-shaped;  nut  oblong  or  oval,  hard-shelled, 
seed  at  first  sweet,  then  bitterish. 

C.  am  am.  Bitter-nut.  Moist  or  low  grounds:  bark  of  trunk  smooth  and 
very  close ; yellowish  bud-scales  about  6 ; shoots  and  leaves  pubescent  when 
young;  leaflets  7 — 11,  lanceolate  or  lance-oblong;  fruit  and  white  thin-shelled 
and  tender  nut  globular  ; seed  at  first  sweet,  then  very  bitter. 

C.  aquatica.  Water  II.  River-swamps  S.  Small  tree,  with  rough 
bark;  bud-scales  as  in  the  last;  leaflets  9-13,  lanceolate,  smooth;  nut  thin- 
shelled,  4-angular,  flattish  ; seed  very  bitter. 


106.  CUPULIFERJE,  OAK  FAMILY. 

Trees  or  shrubs,  with  alternate  and  simple  straight-veined  leaves, 
very  deciduous  stipules,  and  monoecious  flowers  ; the  sterile  in 
slender  catkins  (except  in  the  Beech)  ; the  fertile  solitary,  clustered, 
or  sometimes  spiked,  and  furnished  with  an  involucre  which  forms 
a cup  or  covering  to  the  1-celled  1 -seeded  nut.  This  nut  comes 
from  an  ovary  with  2 or  more  cells  having  one  or  two  ovules  hang- 
ing from  the  summit  of  each  ; but  all  except  one  cell  and  one 
ovule  are  abortive.  There  is  a calyx  adhering  to  the  ovary,  as  is 
bhown  by  the  minute  teeth  crowning  its  summit.  Seed  filled  by 
the  embryo, .which  has  thick  and  fleshy  cotyledons. 
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$ 1.  Sterile  jlowers  with  a distinct  4 - 7 -dobed  calyx  and  3-20  slender  stamens : fertile 
Jlowers  1-4  in  a cup  or  bur-like  involucre. 

* Sterile  Jloicers  clustered  in  slender  catkins : their  bracts  incons/iicuous  or  deciduous. 

1.  QUERCUS.  Stamens  3 - 12.  Fertile  flower  only  one  in  the  bud-like  involucre, 

which  becomes  a scaly  cup.  Stigma  3-lobed.  ' Nut  (acorn ) terete,  with  a (inn 
shell,  from  which  the  thick  cotyledons  do  not  emerge  in  germination.  (Les- 
sons, p.  130,  tig.  299;  p.  13,  fig.  21,  22.) 

2.  CASTANEA.  Stamens  8-20.  Fertile  flowers  few  (commonly  3)  in  each  in- 

volucre, one  or  more  ripening;  stigmas  mostly  6 or  7,  bristle-shaped.  Nuts 
coriaceous,  ovoid,  when  more  than  one  flattened  on  one  or  both  sides,  en- 
closed in  the  hard  and  thick  very  prickly  bur-like  ut  length  4-valved  invo- 
lucre. Cotyledons  somewhat  folded  together  and  cohering,  remaining  under 
ground  in  germination. 

* * Sterile  jlowers  in  small  heads  on  drooping  peduncles. 

3.  F AGUS.  Calyx  of  sterile  flowers  bell-shaped,  5 - 7-cleft,  containing  8 - 10  long 

stamens.  Fertile  flowers  2 together  on  the  summit  of  a scaly-bracted  pe- 
duncle; the  innermost  scales  uniting  form  the  4-lobed  involucre:  ovary 
3-celled  when  young,  crowned  by  6 awl-shaped  calvx-teeth  and  a 3-eleft  or 
3 thread-like  styles:  in  fruit  a pair  of  sharply  8-sided  nuts  in  the  4-cleft  soft- 
prickly  rigid  involucre.  Cotyledons  thick,  somewhat  crumpled  together,  but 
rising  and  expanding  in  germination.  (Lessons,  p.  11,  fig.  13-15.) 

§ 2.  Sterile  jlmcers  consisting  of  a few  short  stamens  partly  adhering  to  the  bract, 
and  destitute  of  any  proper  calyx;  the  anthers  lcelled:  fertile  jlowers  in 
pairs  under  each  bract  of  a head,  spike,  or  short  calkin,  each  with  one  or  two 
bractlets,  forming  a foliaceous  or  sac-like  involucre  to  the  nut.  Sterile  catkins 
rather  dense. 

4.  CORYLUS.  Scales  of  the  sterile  catkin  consisting  of  a bract  to  the  inside  of 

which  2 bractlets  and  several  stamens  adhere.  Fertile  flowers  in  a little 
head,  like  a scaly  bud:  stigmas  2,  long  and  red.  Nut  rather  large,  bony, 
wholly  or  partly  enclosed  hi  a leaf-like  or  tubular  and  cut-lobed  or  toothed 
involucre. 

5.  OSTRYA.  Scales  of  the  sterile  catkin  simple.  Fertile  flowers  in  a sort  of 

slender  catkin,  its  bracts  deciduous,  each  flower  an  ovary  tipped  witli  2 long 
slender  stigmas  and  enclosed  in  a tubular  bnictlet,  which  becomes  a bladdery 
greenish-white  oblong  bag,  in  the  bottom  of  which  is  the  little  nut:  these 
together  form  a sort  of  ho[>-likc  fruit. 

0.  CARPINUS.  Sterile  catkin  as  in  Ostrya.  Fertile  flowers  in  a sort  of  slender 
loose  catkin:  each  with  a pair  of  separate  3-lobed  bractlets,  which  become 
leaf-like,  oue  each  side  of  the  small  nerved  nut. 

1.  QUERCUS,  OAK.  (The  classical  Latin  name.)  Flowers  in  spring; 
acorns  ripe  in  autumn.  All  but  one  of  the  following  species  ure  natives 
of  the  country. 

§ 1 . Annual-fruited  Oaks,  the  acorns  maturing  the  autumn  of  the  first  year,  there- 
fore on  the  irood  of  the  season,  usually  in  the  axil  of  the  leaves,  out  of 
'which  they  are  often  raised  on  a iieduncle : kernel  commonly  sweet-tasted : 
no  bristles  on  the  lobes  or  teeth  of  the  leaves. 

* White  Oaks,  with  lyrately  or  sinuately  pinnatijid  and  deciduous  leaves. 

+-  European  tree,  more  or  less  planted  eastward. 

Q.  R6bur,  European  or  English  Oak.  Belongs  to  the  same  section 
with  out-  White  Oak  ; hut  leaves  smaller,  not  glaucous  beneath,  sinuate-lobed, 
but  hardly  pinnatifid  ; acorn  oblong,  over  1'  long,  — one  or  a few  in  a cluster 
which  is  nearly  sessile  in  the  axils  in  var.  SessiliflAra,  — raised  on  a slender 
peduncle  in  var.  peiiunculAta. 

s-  -t-  Native  species  : leaves  pale  or  whitish  beneath. 

Q.  &lba,  White  Oak.  Rich  soil  : large  tree  with  whitish  bark  ; leaves 
soon  smooth,  bright  green  above,  whitish  beneath,  with  3-0  oblong  or  linear 
obtuse  and  mostly  entire  oblique  lobes ; the  shallow  rough  cup  very  much 
shorter  than  the  ovoid-oblong  (about  1'  long)  acorn  ; seed  edible. 

Q.  obtusiloba,  Post  Oak,  Kouoh  or  Box  White  Oak.  Small  tree  in 
barren  soil,  commonest  S.,  with  very  durable  wood ; thickish  loaves  grayish 
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downy  beneath,  pale  and  rough  above,  sinuatelv  5-7-lobod,  the  lol>es  divergent 
and  founded,  the  upper  pair  larger  and  sometimes  1-3-notehed  ; naked  cup 
deep  saucer-shaped,  half  or  one  third  the  length  of  the  small  acorn 

Q.  maerocarpa,  Buk-Oak,  UvtK-cir  or  Mossv-cui*  White  Oak. 
Middle-sized  tree  in  fertile  soil,  commonest  W.  : with  obovate  or  oblong  lyratcly 
pinnatifld  leaves,  of  various  shape,  pale  or  downy  beneath,  smooth  aliove  ; 
cup  deep,  thick  and  woody,  from  hardly  1'  to  2'  in  diameter,  covered  with  hard 
and  thick  pointed  scales,  the  upper  ones  tapering  into  bristly  points,  making  a 
mossy-fringed  border;  acorn  long,  half  or  wholly  covered  by  the  cup. 

Q.  lyr&ta,  Southern  OvercufOak.  Large  tree  in  river-swamp-1,  from 
N.  Oar.  S.  \V. : leaves  crowded  at  the  end  of  the  branehlets,  olmvate-oblong, 
with  7-9  triangular  and  entire  acute  lobes,  glossy  above,  whitish-downy  lav 
neatli ; cup  sessile,  globular,  rough  with  rugged  scales,  almost  covering  the 
globular  nut. 

« * Oil kst v t'T-0 a K s,  with  toothed  or  sinuate  leaves,  not  lobed  exceitt  slightly  in 
the,  first  s/ieries,  while  or  whitish  downy  beneath  : cup  hoary,  about  half  the 
length  of  the  obloug-oroid  alible  acorn. 

Q.  bicolor,  Swamp  White  Oak.  Iaiw  grounds,  chiefly  N.  £ W. : tall 
tree,  with  leaves  intermediate  Is- tween  the  White  and  the  Ohcstnut.  Oaks,  being 
more  or  less  olwvate  and  sinuate-toothed,  or  some  of  them  nearly  pinnatitid, 
hoary  with  soft  down  beneath,  wedge-shaped  at  base,  the  main  veins  only  6-8 
pairs  anti  not  prominent ; peduncle  in  fruit  longer  than  the  ]>etioic  ; cup  often 
mossy-fringed  at  the  margin  ; acorn  hardly  1'  long. 

Q.  Prinus,  Chestnut  Oak.  The  leading  form  is  Swamp  Chestnut 
Oak,  in  low  grounds  mainly  S. ; with  obovate  or  oblong  leaves  wavy-toothed 
and  minutclv  downy  heneatn,  the  main  veins  10-10  pairs  and  prominent  l>c- 
neath  ; fruit-bearing  peduncle  short ; the  thick  cup  y - l'  wide,  tula-rcled  with  the 
thick  scales  ; acorn  1'  or  less  long.  — Var.  MONTfuoi,*,  Hock  Chestnut  Oak, 
has  large  acorn*  like  the  above,  hut  more  the  chestnut-like  leaves  of  the  next; 
grows  in  and  near  the  mountains.  — Var.  ,\c t min.Xta,  Yellow  Chestnut  Oak 
of  rich  rather  dry  soil  through  the  interior,  mostly  of  the  Middle  States,  has 
ehestnut-like  oblong  or  lanceolate  leaves,  mostly  roundish  at  base,  on  slender 
petioles,  equally  and  sharply  toothed,  and  very' straight-veined  ; cup  about  y 
broad,  its  scales  smail  and  close  ; acorn  rather  small. 

Q.  prinoides,  Dwarf  Chestnut  or  Chinou  apin-Oak.  Barren  or 
sandy  soil,  mostly  E. : shrub  2°  -4°  high,  with  oltovnte  or  oblong  sinuate 
leaves  narrowed  at  base ; and  acorns  and  cup  like  those  of  true  Chestnut  Oak, 
but  very  much  smaller ; producing  little  abortive  acorns  in  die  axils  of  some  of 
the  scales  of  the  cup. 

* * • Live  Oak,  with  evergreen  coriaceous  leaves,  not  lobed. 

Q.  vlrons,  Live  Oak.  Barrens  or  -amis  along  the  coast  from  Virg.  R. 
Small  or  large  tree,  or  a mere  shrub,  with  very  durable  Arm  wood,  the  branch- 
lets  and  lower  far*  of  the  small  oblong  entire  (or  rarely  spiny-toothed)  leaves 
hoary;  conspicuous  peduncle  bearing  1-3  small  fruits,  with  top-shaped  cup 
und  oblong  acorn. 

§ 2.  BlENNiAL-PRriTP.n  Oaks,  the  acorns  not  maturing  until  the  autumn  of 
the  sttvnd  year,  these  thtrefist  borne  on  old  usiod  Mow  the  leaves  of  the, 
season,  on  short  awl  thick  peduncles  or  none:  kernel  always  bitter:  tip  or 
lobe*  of  the  leaves  commonly  bristle-pointed. 

* 1 iiiukish-I.Eaveo  Oaks,  some  of  them  almost  or  ipiite  ei'rrrpern  at  the  South, 
coriaceous  bat  ileciduous  -V.,  entire,  sparingly  toothed,  or  Lardy  ii -lobed  at 
the  summit. 

*-  leaves  generally  entire,  not  widened  upwards : acorns  spherical,  small. 

Q.  cin^rea.  Upland  Willow  Oak.  Dry  pine-barrens,  S.  E.  Virginia 
and  S.  Small  tree  or  shrub  : resembles  Live  Oak,  but  more  downy,  narrower- 
leaved,  tin;  cup  shallow,  and  small  acorn  globular. 

Q.  Ph611os,  Willow  Oak.  Sandy  low  woods  from  New  York  S.  : a 
middle-sized  tree,  remarkable  for  its  linear-lanceolate  smooth  willow-like  leaves 
narrowed  ut  both  ends. 
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Q.  imbric&ria,  Laurel  or  Shingle  Oak.  Rather  sterile  soil,  from  New 
Jersey  W.  & S.  W.  : a middle-sized  tree,  with  laurel-like  laucc-oblong  leaves 
glossy  above,  more  or  less  downy  beneath. 

-t-  Leaves  widening  upwards,  where  they  are  sometimes  moderately  3-5  lobed : 
acorns  globular,  ovoid,  small. 

Q.  aqu&tica,  Water  Oak.  Wet  ground  from  Maryland  S. : a small 
tree,  with  very  smooth  and  glossy  obovate-spatulate  oblaiiceolate  or  wedge- 
oblong  leaves  long-tapering  at  base  ; cup  saucer-shaped. 

Q.  nigra,  Black-Jack  or  Barren  Oak.  Barrens,  from  New  York  S. 
& W. : low  tree  (8°- 25°  high),  with  wedge-shaped  leaves  widely  dilated  and 
mostly  3-lobed  ut  summit,  but  often  rounded  at  the  narrow  base,  rusty-downy 
beneath,  smooth  and  glossy  above  ; cup  top-shaped,  coarse-scaly. 

* * Black  and  Red  Oaks,  with  long-petiob-d  and  sinuatc-lobed  or  pinnati/id 

deciduous  (eaves. 

-t-  Downy  beneath  even  when  mature  : cup  saucer-shaped  with  top-shaped  base. 

Q.  ilicifblia.  Bear  or  Black  Scrdb-Oak.  Sterile  hills  and  barrens, 
mostly  N.  & W.  : shrub  3° -8°  high,  struggling ; leaves  obovatc  with  wedge- 
shaped  base,  above  angularly  3-7-lobed,  whitish-downy  beneath  ; acorn  ovoid, 
barely  A'  long. 

Q.  ialchta,  Spanish  Oak.  Dry  soil,  New  Jersey  to  111.  and  S. : large 
tree,  with  oblong  leaves  obtuse  or  rounded  at  base,  3-5-lobed  above,  grayish  or 
yellowish-downy  benenth,  the  lobes  mostly  narrow  and  entire  or  sparingly 
toothed  and  somewhat  curved  ; aeom  globular,  hardly  j'  long. 

s — ■*-  Mature  leaves  smooth  on  both  sides  or  nearly  so,  generally  ovate,  oblong,  or 
some  of  the  larger  obovale  in  outline,  and  varying  from  sinuately  to  deeply 
pinnatifd,  turning  various  shades  of  red  or  crimson  in  late  autumn  : wood 
coarse-grained. 

-*-*•  Leaves  with  wedge-shaped  base  and  short  petiole,  rather  thick  and  coriaceous. 

Q.  Catesbeei,  Turkey  or  Barrens  Scrub-Oak.  Small  tree  in  pine 
barrens  S.  : leaves  deeply  pinnatifid  or  3 -5-cleft,  the  long  and  narrow  or  un- 
equal lobes  somewhat  scythe-shaped  and  often  nearly  entire ; cup  very  thick 
and  of  coarse  scales,  1'  or  less  broad,  half  enclosing  the  ovoid  nut. 

++  **  Leaves  mostly  rounded  or  obtuse  at  the  base,  slender-pctioled,  thinner. 

Q.  coecinea,  Scarlet  Oak.  Dry  or  barely  moist  soil : large  tree,  with 
gray  hark,  the  interior  reddish,  rather  firm  leaves  more  or  less  glossy  above  and 
deeply  pinnatifid  ; cup  coarse-scaly,  top-shaped  or  hemispherical  with  a conical 
scaly  base,  covering  half  or  more  of  the  roundish  acorn  (this  long). 

Var.  tinetbria,  Quercitron,  Yellow-barked,  or  Black  Oak.  Bark 
of  trunk  darker-colored,  thicker,  rougher,  internally  orange  (quercitron),  and 
much  more  valuable  to  the  tanner  and  dyer ; cup  less  top-shaped  ; leaves  less 
pinnatifid  or  some  of  them  barely  sinuate,  thinner,  less  glossy,  and  more  like 
those  of  the  next. 

Q.  rilbra,  Red  Oak.  Common  in  rich  and  poor  soil  ; large  tree,  with 
dark  gray  smoothisli  bark,  very  coarse  reddish  wood,  and  thinnish  moderately' 
pinnatifid  leaves ; cup  saucer-shaped,  sessile  or  on  a short  and  abrupt  narrow 
neck,  of  fine  close  scales,  very  much  shorter  than  the  nearly  oblong  acorn  (this 
1'  or  less  in  length). 

Q.  palustris,  Swamp  Spanish  or  Pin  Oak.  Low  grounds,  only  N.  : 
middle-sized  tree,  with  less  coarse  wood,  deeply  pinnatifid  smooth  leaves  with 
their  divergent  lobes  separated  by  broad  and  rounded  sinuses  ; cup  flat-saucer- 
shaped  with  a short  scaly  base  or  stalk,  of  fine  scales,  very  much  shorter  than 
the  roundish  acorn,  which  is  barely  in  length. 

2.  CASTANEA,  CHESTNUT.  (Classical  name,  taken  from  that  of  a 

town  in  Thessaly.)  Flowers  in  summer,  appearing  later  than  the  elongated 

strongly  straight-veined  and  merely  serrate  leaves. 

C.  vbsca,  European  Chestnut  : seldom  planted  : large  tree,  with  oblong- 
lanceolate  pointed  leaves  beset  with  coarse  sharp-pointed  teeth,  when  matin e 
smooth  anil  green  both  sides ; nuts  2 or  3 in  each  involucre. 
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Yar.  Americana,  American  Chestnut  : large  tree  in  lully  woods, 
from  Canada  to  Florida,  distinguishable  from  the  Eurojtean  only  by  leaves  acute 
at  the  bast;,  and  nuts  sweeter  and  smaller. 

C.  pumila,  Chinquapin.  Sandy  dry  soil  chiefly  S.  & E. : shrub  or 
small  tree;  with  lance-oblong  leaves  whitish  downy  beneath,  and  very  sweet 
nut  solitary  in  the  involucre,  therefore  terete. 

3.  FAGIJS,  BEECH.  (Classical  Katin  name,  from  the  Greek,  alluding  to 
the  nuts  being  good  to  eat)  Flowers  appearing  with  the  (straight-veined 
and  se crate)  leaves,  in  spring. 

F.  ferruginea,  American  Beech.  Forest  tree,  commoner  N.,  with  fine- 
grained wood,  close  and  smooth  light  gray  hark,  ami  light  horixontal  spray  ; 
the  leaves  oblong-ovate  and  taper-pointed,  distinctly  toothed,  thin,  their  silky 
hairs  early  deciduous,  the  very  straight  veins  all  ending  in  the  salient  teeth. 

F.  sylv&tica,  European  Beech,  occasionally  planted  as  a shade-tree,  is 
distinguished  by  broader  and  shorter,  firmer,  more  hairy,  und  wavy-tootlied 
leaves,  some  of  the  main  veins  tending  fo  the  sinuses.  Copper  Beech  is  a 
variety  with  crimson-purple  foliage. 

4.  CORYLUS,  HAZE  E-NUT,  FILBERT.  ( Classical  Latin  name.) 
Shrubs,  with  fiowers  in  enrlv  spring,  preceding  the  roundctl-heart-shajail, 
doubly-serrate,  at  first  downy  leaves.  Edible  nuts  ripe  in  autumn. 

C.  Avell&na,  European  I!  or  Filbert.  Occasionally  planted  : C°-10° 
high,  with  bristly  shoots,  and  smoothish  deeply-cleft  involucre  alsiut  the  length 
of  the  (1'  long)  oval  nut. 

C.  Amerie&na,  American  H.  Thickets  : 4°  - 6°  high,  with  more  downy 
shoots,  leaves,  and  involucre,  the  latter  open  down  to  the  smaller  globular  nut 
in  the  form  of  a pair  of  broad  cut-toothed  leafy  bracts. 

C.  rostr&ta,  Beaked  1L  Thickets  and  banks,  mostly  N. : 2°-5°  high, 
with  more  ovate  and  scarcely  heart-shaped  leaves,  the  densely  bristly  involucre 
prolonged  in  a narrow  curved  tuhe  much  beyoud  the  ovoid  nut. 

6.  OSTRYA,  HOP-HORNBEAM.  (Classical  name.)  Slender  trees,  with 
very  hard  wood  : flowers  appearing  with  the  (Birch-like)  leaves,  in  spring. 

O.  Virginica,  American  11.,  Iron-wood  or  Lever-wood.  Rich  woods  : 
tree  30°-50°  high,  with  brownish  rough  hark,  and  oblong-ovate  taper  pointed 
sharply  doubly  serrate  leaves  downy  beneath,  the  sacs  of  the  fruit  bristly  at  base. 

6.  CARPINUS,  HORNBEAM,  IRON-WOOD.  (Ancient  Latin  name.) 
Low  trees  or  tall  shrubs,  with  furrowed  trunks  and  very  hard  wood,  the  close, 
gray  bark  and  small  leaves  resembling  those  of  the  Beech ; flowers  with  the 
leaves,  in  spring. 

C.  Americium,  American  H.(  also  called  Blue  or  Water  Beech. 
Bunks  of  streams:  10° -20°  high  ; with  ovate-oblong  pointed  doubly  serrate 
leaves,  becoming  smooth,  and  halberd-3-lobcd  bracts  of  the  involucre. 


107.  MYRICACEiE,  SWEET-GALE  FAMILY. 

Shrubs,  with  resinous-clotted  often  fragrant  simple  leaves,  and 
monoecious  or  dioecious  flowers,  both  kinds  iu  short  scaly  catkins  or 
heads,  and  destitute  of  any  proper  calyx,  the  1-seeded  fruit  a fleshy 
little  drupe  or  at  length  dry  nut,  commonly  coated  with  wax. 

1.  MYRICA.  Flowers  mostly  dioecious,  the  catkins  from  lateral  scaly  buds:  each 

flower  under  a scale-like  bract  and  with  a pair  of  bractlets;  the  sterile  of 
2-8  stamens:  the  fertile  of  an  ovary  bearing  2 slender  stigmas  and  surround- 
ed by  a few  little  scales. 

2.  COMl’TONIA  Flowers  mostly  monu-cious,  the  sterile  in  cylindrical  catkins; 

the  fertile  in  globulur  bur-like  heads.  Ovary  surrounded  by  long  awl-shnpeu 
scutes  which  |>emst  around  the  smooth  little  nut. 
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1.  MYRlCA.  BAYBERRY,  SWEET  GALE.  (Ancient  name  of  somo 
aromatic  shrub.)  FL  spring,  with  or  earlier  than  the  leaves. 

M.  Gale,  Sweet  Gale.  Cold  hogs  N. : l°-4°  high,  with  pale  wedge- 
lanceolate  leaves,  serrate  towards  the  apex ; little  nuts  crowded,  and  as  if 
winged  by  a pair  of  scales. 

M.  cerifera,  Batbeurv,  Wax -Myrtle.  Along  the  coast : shrub  2°  -8° 
high,  with  fragrant  lance-oblong  or  lanceolate  mostly  entire  leaves,  becoming 
glossy  above,  the  scattered  bony  nuts  thickly  incrusted  with  greenish  or  white 
wax  and  appearing  like  berries. 

2.  COMPTONIA,  SWEET-FERN.  (Named  for  Henry  Compton,  a 
bishop  of  London.)  Flowers  rather  later  than  the  leaves,  in  spring. 

C.  asplenifblia,  the  only  species,  in  sterile  rocky  soil,  chiefly  E. : l°-2° 
high,  with  linear-lanceolate  downy  leaves  pinna titid  into  many  short  und  rounded 
lobes,  resembling  a Fern,  and  sweet-aromatic. 


108.  BETULACEiE,  BIRCII  FAMILY. 

Trees  or  shrubs,  often  resinous-sprinkled  and  aromatic,  with  al- 
ternate, simple,  mostly  straight-veined  leaves,  commpnly  deciduous 
stipules,  and  monoecious  flowers,  both  kinds  in  scaly  catkins,  and  2 
or  3 under  each  bract.  Ovary  2-celled  and  2-ovuled,  but  the  fruit 
(a  little  nut  or  akene  often  surrounded  by  a wing  like  a samara) 
1 -celled  and  1-seeded.  Stigmas  2,  thread-like. 

1.  BETtTLA.  Sterile  catkins  long  and  hanging:  8 flowers  under  each  shield- 

shaped  scaly  bract,  each  with  a scale  bearing  4 short  stamens  with  1-celled 
anthersi  Fertile  catkins  stout:  2 or  3 flowers  under  each  3-lobed  bract,  each 
of  a naked  ovary  ripening  into  a rounded  broadly  winged  scale-like  little  key- 
fruit,  tipped  with  the  2 stigmas. 

2.  AI.NUS.  Flowers  much  as  in  Betula:  but  usually  a distinct  3-5-parted  calyx; 

anthers  2-celled;  oval  fertile  catkins  composed  of  thick  und  at  length 
woody  persistent  scales;  and  the  little  nutlets  less  winged  or  wingless. 


1.  BETULA,  BIRCH.  (The  ancient  Latin  name.)  Trees  with  slender 
spray  (or  a few  low  shrubs),  more  or  less  spicy-aromatic  twigs,  sessile  scaly 
buds,  flowers  in  early  spring  along  with  the  leaves  ; the  sterile  catkins  golden 
yellow ; the  fertile  ones  mostly  terminating  very  short  2-leaved  branches  of 
the  season.  The  following  arc  all  native  trees. 


* Trunk  with  brown  or  yellow-gray  bark,  I he  inner  and  the  lungs  and  thin  straight- 

veined  leaves  spicy -aromatic : pt  holes  short : thick  Jruitiny  catkins  with 
their  thin  scales  rather  persistent : fruit  with  narrow  wing. 

B.  16nta,  Sweet,  Black,  or  CnERRT  Birch.  Moist  woods  mostly  N. : 
a rather  large  tree,  with  fine-grained  valuable  wood,  dark  brown  close  nark  on 
the  trunk  (not  peeling  in  thin  layers)  and  bronze-reddish  twigs,  very  aromatic  ; 
leaves  oblong-ovate  and  somewhat  heart-shaped,  sharply  doubly  serrate  all  round, 
soon  glossv  above  and  almost  smooth;  fruiting  catkins  oblong-cylmni  teal. 

B.  liitea.  Yellow  or  Gray  B.  With  the  other  and  more  northward: 
less  aromatic ; bark  of  trunk  yellowish-gray  and  somewhat  stlvery,  separating 
in  filmy  lavers ; leaves  duller,  more  downy,  and  rarely  at  all  heart-shaped ; 
fruiting  catkins  short-oblong. 

* * Trunk  with  chalky-white  bark  peeling  horizontally  in  thin  sheets : leaves  and 

narrow  cylindncal  smooth  catkins  slender-stalked : bracts  falling  with  tne 
broad-winged  fruit. 

B.  Mba,  var.  populifblia,  American  White  Birch.  Small  tree  in  low 
or  sterile  soil,  front  l'enn.  N.  E.,  l&°-25°  high,  with  triangular  very  taper- 
pointed  smooth  and  glossy  leaves.  e 

B.  papyr&cea,  Paper  or  Canoe  Birch.  Large  tree,  from  upper  part  of 
Penn.  N.,  mostly  far  >?. ; ypith  more  ovate  and  even  heart-shaped  leaves  (du 
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beneath,  and  even  dark  preen  above),  and  more  papery  bark  than  in  White 
Birch,  separating  in  ample  sheets. 

* » * Trunk  with  qreenish-brown  bark,  hardly  peeking  in  layers,  reddish  twigs 
little  aromatic,  and  oblong  downy  short-stalkul calkins  : wings  of  fruit  broad. 

B.  nigra,  River  or  Red  Birch.  Middle-sized  tree  of  low  river-banks, 
commonest  S. : leaves  rhombic-ovate,  whitish  and  mostly  downy  beneath. 

2.  ALNUS.  ALDER.  (Ancient  Latin  name.)  Small  trees  or  shrubs,  with 

narrow  leaf-buds  of  very  few  scales  and  often  stalked,  and  catkins  mostly. 

clustered  or  raceinotl  on  feu  Hess  branehlets  or  peduncles. 

§ 1.  Flowers  with  the  leaves  in  spring,  the  sterile  f ans  catkins  which  were  naktd 
over  winter,  while  the  fertile,  catkin  tins  enclosed  in  a scaly  bud. 

A.  viridis,  Greks  or  Motetaiv  Alder.  Only  rather  far  N.,  and  on 
mountains:  3° -8°  high;  leaves  round-oval  or  ovate,  glutinous;  fruit  with 
a broad  thin  wing. 

§ 2.  Flowers  in  earliest  spring,  much  before  the  leaves,  both  sorts  from  catkins 
which  have  remained  naked  over  winter : wing  of  fruit  narrow  and  thickish. 

A.  serrul&ta,  Smooth  A.  Common,  especially  S. : 6°  - 12°  high,  with 
obovate  smooth  or  stnoothish  leaves  green  both  sides  and  sharply  serrate. 

A.  ineana,  Speckled  or  Ho  let  A.  Common  N.  along  streams:  8°-ao° 
high ; with  broadly  oval  or  ovate  leaves  rounded  at  base,  serrate  and  often 
coarsely  toothed,  whitened  and  commonly  downy  beneath. 


109.  SALICACE2E,  WILLOW  FAMILY. 

Tree*  or  shrubs,  with  bitter  bark,  soft  light  wood,  alternate  undi- 
vided leaves,  either  persistent  or  deciduous  stipules,  and  diiKcious 
flowers  ; both  kiuds  in  catkins,  one  flower  under  each  bract  or  scale, 
the  starninate  of  naked  stamens  only;  the.  fertile  of  a 1 -celled  ovary 
which  becomes  a 2-valved  pod  with  2 parietal  or  basal  placenta?, 
bearing  numerous  seeds  furnished  with  a tuft  of  long  cottony  down  at 
one  end. 


1.  SALIX.  Seales  of  the  catkins  entire.  Sterile  flowers  of  few  or  rarely  many 

stamens,  accompanied  by  1 or  2 little  glands.  Fertile  flowers  with  a little 
gland  at  the  base  of  the  ovary  on  the  inner  side:  stigmas  2,  short,  each 
sometimes  2-lobed.  Shrubs  or  trees  with  lithe  branches,  mostly  1 -scaled 
buds,  and  narrow  leaves. 

2.  I’Oll  1.1  S.  Scales  of  the  catkins  cut  <,r  cleft  at  the  apex.  Flowers  on  a cup- 

shaped  oblique  disk.  Stamens  usually  numerous.  Stigmas  long.  Catkins 
drooping;  flowers  preceding  the  leaves,  these  mostly  broad.  Runs  scaly. 

1.  SALIX,  B ILLOW,  OSIER.  (The  classical  Latin  name.)  The  Wil- 

lows,  especially  the  numerous  wild  ones,  are  much  too  difficult  for  the  be- 

ginner to  undertake.  For  their  study  the  Mumnil  must  be  used.  The 
following  arc  the  common  ones  planted  from  the  Old  World,  with  some  of 
the  most  tree-like  wild  ones. 

§ 1.  Stamens  2,  but  their  filaments  and  often  the  anthers  also  united  into  one. 

S.  purpbrea,  of  Eu.  : known  by  the  reddish  or  olive-colored  twigs,  lateral 
catkins  before  the  leave*  and  with  diirk  scales,  red  anthers,  and  sessile  downv 
ovary.  1 * * * S. 

§ 2.  Stamens  2 and  separate. 

* flowers  earlier  than  the  leaves : catkins  sessile  along  the  shoot  of  preceding  year. 

S.  Vimin&liH,  Basket  \Y\  or  Osier,  of  Eu.,  the  twigs  best  tor  basket- 
work  ; bus  lanco-liuuar  entire  slender-pointed  leaves  3'- 6'  long  and  sntinv-white 
underneath,  n j 
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* * Flowers  slightly  earlier  than  the  leaves  hut  rather  late  in  spring,  on  lateral 

catkins  which  have  4 or  5 leafy  bracts  at  their  base. 

S.  cord&ta.  A common  wild  species  along  streams,  badly  named,  as  the 
leaves  are  seldom  heart-shaped  at  base  and  generally  lanceolate,  often  tapering 
to  both  ends,  sharply  serrate,  smooth,  pale  or  whitish  beneath  ; stipules  on 
young  shoots  conspicuous,  ovate  or  kidney-shaped  ; ovary  slender-stalked, 
tapering,  smooth. 

* * * Flowers  in  loose  catkins  terminating  leafy  latiral  shoots  of  the  season,  there- 

fore later  than  the  leaves,  in  lute  spring  or  early  summer. 

S.  longifdlia,  Long-leaved  W.  Wild  on  river-banks  N. : low  shrub  or 
low  tree,  with  very  long  lance-linear  nearly  sessile  sparsely  denticulate  leaves 
grayish-lmiry  when  young;  catkins  with  narrow  yellowish  scales;  tlie'stalked 
silky-downy  ovary  bearing  large  stigmas. 

S.  Babyldnica,  Weeping  W.  Planted  from  the  Orient:  a familiar  tree, 
with  very  slender  drooping  branches,  and  linear-lanceolate  leaves  white  beneath  ; 
in  the  monstrous  variety  called  annulXuis,  Hoop  W.,  curved  into  a ring. 

S.  alba,  White  W.,  commonly  the  var.  vitellIna,  with  yellow  twigs: 
planted  from  Eu. ; a familiar  tree;  leaves  lanceolate,  serrate,  white-silky  under- 
neath ; stipules  lanceolate  ; ovary  nearly  sessile  and  smooth. 

S.  fragilis,  Brittle  W.,  from  Eu.  (so  called  because  the  twigg,  used  for 
basket-work,  &c.,  break  off'  readily  from  their  base,  as  in  several  other  species) ; 
large  tree,  with  lanceolate  taper-pointed  leaves  white  but  smooth  beneath,  half 
heart-shaped  stipules,  and  nearly  sessile  smooth  ovary. 

§3.  Stamens  3-5  or  more,  separate:  catkins  late-fowcring,  terminating  leafy 
branches  of  the  season  as  in  the  preceding  sjiecies : stamens  hairy : ovary 
smooth  : scales  deciduous : leaves  serrate,  smooth. 

S.  nigra.  Black  W.  Low  river-banks  : wild  tree,  with  rough  black  bark, 
narrow-lanceolate  taper-pointed  leaves,  3-6  stamens,  and  short-ovate  pods. 

S.  pentandra,  Bay  W.  A handsome  tree,  planted  from  Eu.  for  the  deep 
green  very  glossy  lanceolate  taper-pointed  leaves,  of  the  same  hue  both  sides, 
the  large  staminate  catkins  of  goluen  yellow  flowers  also  handsome : stamens 
4-12,  commonly  5 ; pods  tapering. 

S.  lucida,  American  Bay  W.  Wild  in  wet  ground  N. : very  like  the 
last,  but  a shrub,  with  shorter  catkins  on  a less  leafy  short  branch. 

2.  PbPULUS,  POPLAR,  ASPEN.  (Classical  Latin  name.)  FI.  spring. 

§ 1.  Buds  not  glutinous  : leaves  cottony,  at  least  beneath,  even  when  old. 

P.  &lba,  Abele  or  White  P.  Tree  planted  from  Eu.,  with  spreading 
branches,  roundish  slightly  heart-shaped  wavy-toothed  or  lobed  leaves  soon 
green  above,  very  white-cottony  beneath  : spreads  inveterately  by  the  root. 

§ 2.  Buds  not  glutinous  : leaves  cottony  when  developed,  but  soon  smooth  and 
green  both  sides : bark  smooth  and  close,  greenish-white. 

P.  tremuloides,  American  Aspen.  Small  tree,  common  in  woods  N. ; 
with  small  roundish-heart-snaped  leaves  beset  with  small  regular  teeth;  scales 
of  the  catkin  cut  into  3 or  4 linear  lobes,  fringed  with  long  hairs. 

P.  grandidentkta,  Larger  American  Aspen.  Middle-sized  tree,  com- 
mon in  woods  : the  larger  roundish-ovate  leaves  with  coarse  and  irregular  blunt 
teeth  ; scales  unequally  5 - 6-cleft,  slightly  fringed. 

P.  heteroph^lla,  Downy  Poplar.  Wet  grounds,  common  only  W . Ac 
S.  : tree  40°  - 60°  high ; leaves  round-ovate  or  heart-shaped  with  the,  sinus 
closed  by  the  overlapping  lobes,  obtuse,  serrate  with  incurved  teeth,  3'-5  long, 
white  wool  deciduous  only  with  age,  leaving  traces  on  the  veins  beneath  and  on 
the  petioles  ; fruiting  catkins  smooth. 

§ 3.  Burls  glutinous  with  aromatic  resin  or  ludsam:  leaves  smooth  from  the  fist. 

P.  dilathta,  Lomhardy  P.  Stiff  spiry  tree,  with  closely  nppressed  branches, 
and  small  broadly  triangular  pointed  leaves,  formerly  much  planted,  from  the 
Old  World,  — thought  to  be  a remarkable  state  of 
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P.  nigra,  Black  P.,  of  Eu.,  which  is  occasionally  planted,  and  has  spread- 
ing branches,  larger  leaves,  more  glutinous  buds,  &e. 

"p,  monillfera,  Cottox-wood  or  Necklace  1*.  Along  the  Great  Lakes 
and  rivers,  from  L.  Champlain  W.  and  S.  W.  : large  tree,  with  young  branches 
somewhat  angled  ; leaves  dilated-triangular  or  slightly  heart-shaped,  taper- 
pointed,  serrate  with  cartilaginous  incurved  teeth  and  prominent  lateral  veins  ; 
fertile  catkins  very  long  and  interrupted,  their  scales  cut- fringed  ; stigmas  very 
large,  toothed.  . 

P.  balsamifera,  Balsam  P.  or  Tacamahac.  Middle-siml  tree,  wild 
along  our  Northern  Iwrders  and  N.  W.  : has  round  or  scarcely  angled  Branch- 
lets,  very  glutinous  and  pleasantly  balsamic  strong-scented  bud-scales,  and  ovate 
or  lance-ovate  gradually  tapering  leaves. 

Var.  cincucans,  Balm-OF-Gilkad  P. : planted  around  dwelling*  as  a 
shade  tree,  wild  in  some  places,  spreading  inveterately  from  the  root ; appears 
to  be  a variety  of  the  Balsam  Poplar,  with  broader  ovate  and  often  heart  shaped 
leaves  lighter-colored  beneath. 


Subclass  II.  GYMNOSPERMOUS : no  closed  ovary,  style, 
or  stigma,  hut  ovules  and  seeds  naked  on  a scale  or  some  other  sort 
of  transformed  leaf,  or  in  Yew  at  the  end  of  a sealy-bmetwd  stalk  ; 
the  mouth  of  the  ovule  receiving  the  pollen  directly.  (Lessons,  p.  121, 
fig.  264-266;  p.  183,  fig.  312-314.)  Leaves  not  netted- veiued. 

C^cas  revolt! ta  (Lesson*,  p.  19,  fig.  47),  from  the  southern  part  of 
Japan,  a pulm-like  low  tree  of  conservatories,  wrongly  called  Sack*  Palm,  and 

Zamia  integrifblia,  the  Cooxtie  of  Florida,  the  root-like  trunk  of 
which  does  not  rise  above  ground,  and  furnishes  a kind  of  flour  called  i loiuda 
Arrow-root,  represent  the  order  Cycadace.e. 


111.  CONIFERS,  PINE  FAMILY* 

Trees  or  ahrul>s  with  wood  of  homogeneous  fibre  (no  ducts), 
resinous  juice,  commonly  needle-shaped  or  awl-shaped  leaves,  and 
monoecious  or  sometimes  dioecious  flowers  destitute  of  both  calyx 
and  corolla,  and  in  catkins  or  the  like.  (See  Lessons,  as  above.) 

I.  PINE  FAMILY  PROPER.  These  are  true  Conifer#,  or 
cone-bearing  trees,  the  fertile  flowers  being  in  a scaly  catkin  which 
becomes  a strobile  or  scaly  cone.  The  scales  are  each  in  the  axil 
of  a bract  (which  is  sometimes  evident  and  projecting,  hut  often 
concealed  in  the  full-grown  cone),  and  bear  a pair  of  ovules  ad- 
hering to  their  inner  face  next  the  base,  the  orifice  downwards, 
and  the  two  winged  seeds  peel  off’  the  scale  as  the  latter  expands 
at  maturity.  They  all  have  scaly  buds.  All  the  common  and 
hardy  trees  of  the  family  belong  to  the  following. 

1.  IMNL'S.  Leaves  persistent,  long  and  needle-shaped,  2,  3,  or  5 in  a cluster  from 
the  axil  of  dry  bud-scales,  developed  after  the  scaly  shoot  of  the  season 
lengthens.  Sterile  catkins  clustered  at  the  base  of  the  shoot  of  the  season: 
each  stamen  answers  to  ft  flower,  reduced  to  a 2-celled  anther,  with  hardly 
uny  filament  Cone  woody,  mostly  large,  maturing  in  the  autumn  of  the 
second  year.  Cotyledons  of  the  embryo  several.  (See  Lessons,  p.  18,  fig. 
45,  46;  p.  72,  fig.  140;  p.  133,  144,  fig.  312-314.) 


• For  a particular  account  of  the  numerous  trees  of  this  noble  family  now  planted  or 
beginning  to  tie  planted  for  ornament  special  works  should  be  consulted,  such,  especially.  as 
the  recent  “ )i<s>a  of  Evergreens.”  by  Mr.  liisipvs.  We  give  here  only  the  principal  specie* 
of  (lie  country  , cast  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  iciU-itlubltihetf  introduced  species,  mainly 
such  as  are  fully  hardy  North. 
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2.  ARIES.  Leaves  persistent,  linear  or  short  needle-shaped,  home  directly  on  the 

shoots  of  the  season,  over  which  they  are  thickly  and  uniformly  scattered. 
Sterile  catkins  in  the  uxils  of  the  leaves  of  the  preceding  year.  Fertile  cat- 
kins solitary,  maturing  in  the  uutunm  of  the  same  year;  tlieir  scales  thin  and 
even,  never  prickle-bearing. 

3.  LAR1X.  Leaves  all  deciduous  in  autumn,  soft,  short  needle-shaped,  in  spring, 

developed  very  many  in  a dense  cluster  from  axillary  buds  of  the  previous 
summer  (Lessons,  p.  71,  fig.  139),  those  on  shoots  of  the  season  similar  but 
• scattered.  Cones  as  in  Abies,  the  scales  persistent. 

4.  CKDRUS.  Leaves  its  in  Larix,  but  rigid  and  persistent.  Cones  globular, 

fhrge,  of  very  broad  thin  scales,  which  at  length  fall  away  from  the  axis. 


II.  CYPRESS  FAMILY.  These  have  both  kinds  of  flowers 
in  short  often  globular  catkins  of  few  scales  ; the  fertile  making  a 
globular  or  ovate  small  cone,  which  is  often  fleshy  when  young, 
sometimes  imitating  a berry.  The  branches  appear  and  the  shoots 
grow  on  without  the  intervention  of  any  scaly  buds.  Leaves  often 
opposite  or  whorled,  sometimes  scale-like  and  adnate  to  the  branch. 

§ 1.  Scales  < f the  globular  cone  with  a / minted  bract  behind  each  wedge-shaped  scale, 
party  cohering  with  its  back. 

5.  CRYPTOMERIA.  Cone  terminating  a leafy  branch,  the  recurved  tip  of  the 
bract  and  awl-shaped  lobes  of  the  top  of  tlie  scales  projecting. 


§ 2.  Scales  of  the  fruit  simple,  no  bract  behind  them. 

* Fruit  a sort  of  cone,  dry  and  hard  when  mature : flowers  monoecious,  rarely  dioecious. 
•*-  Leaves  thin  and  delicate,  flat,  deciduous. 

6.  TAXOD1UM.  Two  kinds  of  (lowers  on  the  same  branches;  the  sterile  catkin 

spike-pan ielcd,  of  few  stamens;  the  fertile  in  small  clusters.  Cone  globular, 
firmly  closed  till  mature,  of  several  very  thick-topped  and  angular  shield- 
shaped scales,  a pair  of  erect  3-angled  seeds  on  their  stalk. 

+-  -t-  Leaves  evergreen,  linear  and  awl-shaped,  alternate,  free,  destitute  of  glands. 

7.  SEQUOIA.  Catkins  globular,  the  scales  of  the  fertile  ones  hearing  several 

ovules.  Cone  woody;  the  shield-shaped  scales  closed  without  overlapping, 
and  bearing  3-6  flat  wing-margined  seeds  hanging  from  the  upper  part  of 
their  stalk-like  base. 

h — 4 — Leaves  evergreen,  opposite , awl-shaped  and  scale-shaped  [the  former  on  the 
more  vigorous  lengthening  shoots,  the  loiter  closely  imbricated  and  decussate  on 
the,  succeeding  bvnvchlets).  commonly  with  ci  resinous  glfind  on  the  buck.  Heeds 
and  ovules  erect : cotyledons  only  2 or  3. 

8.  CUPRESSUS.  Cones  spherical;  tho  shield-shaped  scales  closing  by  their 

well-fitted  margins,  not  overlapping,  separating  at  maturity,  each  scale  hear- 
ing two  or  usually  several  ovules  and  winged  or  wing-margined  seeds,  its 
broad  summit  with  a central  boss  or  short  poiut. 

9.  THUJA.  Cones  oblong  or  globular,  the  scales  not  shield-shnped  but  concave 

and  fixed  bv  tlieir  base,  overlapping  in  pairs,  pointed  if  at  all  from  or  near 
tlieir  summit,  spreading  open  at  maturity,  each  bearing  a single  pair  of 
ovules  and  seeds,  or  rarely  more. 

* • Fruit  berry-like  : flowers  commonly  dioecious. 

10.  JUNIPER  US.  Catkins  very  small,  lateral;  the  fertile  of  3-0  fleshy  scales 
growing  together,  and  ripening  into  a sort  of  globular  berry,  containing  1-3 
bony  seeds.  Leaves  evergreen,  opposite  or  whorled. 

III.  YEW  FAMILY.  Distinguished  by  having  the  fertile 
catkin,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  reduced  to  a single  terminal  flower, 
consisting  of  an  ovule  only,  surrounded  by  some  bracts,  ripening 
into  a nut-like  or  drupe-like  seed:  cotyledons  only  2.  Ilieie  is 
nothing  answering  to  the  scales  of  a pine-cone.  Leaf-buds  scaly  as 
in  tlie  true  Fine  Family.  Flowers  mostly  dioecious,  axillai y. 


11  TAXUS.  Leaves  linear,  appearing  more  or  less  2-ranked,  green  both  sides. 
Roth  kinds  of  catkins,  if  such  they  may  be  called,  are  small  axillary  buds 
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Imbricated  with  persistent  scales,  bearing  at  the  apex,  one  a few  naked 
stamens,  each  with  3-8  anther-coils  under  a some w hut  shield-shaped  apex, 
the  other  an  ovate  ovule.  This  in  fruit  becomes  a nut-Jike  blackish  seed, 
resting  in  the  bottom  of  a berry-like  red  cup. 

12.  TORREYA.  Leaves,  catkins,  &c.,  nearly  as  in  T.v.xns.  Stamens  more  scale- 

shaped  at  top,  each  beuring  4 hanging  anther-cells.  Naked  seed  resembling 
a thin  fleshed  drupe  or  wlien  dry  a nut,  with  no  cup  around  it  as  large  as  a 
nutmeg,  which  it  resembles  also'  in  the  bmiir-iikc  interior  structure. 

13.  SALlSRt.' R1  A.  Leaves  wedge-shaped  and  fan-shaped,  deeply  2-cleft  anti  the 

lobes  wavv-toothed  and  somewhat  cleft  at  the  broad  truncate  end,  traversed 
. with  straight  simple  or  forking  nerve*  or  veins,  like  n Fern.  Flo*ers  not 
often  seen.  Sterile  catkins  slender  and  loose.  Seed  drape-like,  and  with  a 
fleshy  short  cup  around  its  base. 

rODOCAKiTS,  one  or  two  species  in  choice  conservatories,  and  two  half 
harrlv  in  the  Middle  States  as  low  shrubs,  — tins  genus  so  called  because 
the  fleshy  seed  1*  raised  on  a sort  of  stalk,— belongs  here.  The  leavers  are 
sometimes  much  unlike  those  of  other  Couiferou*  tree*,  being  large,  linear, 
lanceolate,  or  even  ovate,  and  veiuless,  except  the  midrib. 


1.  PiNUS,  PINK.  (The  classical  Latin  name.)  Flowers  in  late  spring. 

§ 1.  Pitch-Pines  and  their  relatic es,  with  leaves  only  2 or  3 in  the  cluster, 
scaly-slu-athed  at  the  base  : wood  resinous. 

* Cones  lateral  and  persistent  on  the  braneh  long  after  shedding  the  seed,  the  teaks 
thickened  at  the  end,  often  tipped  with  a cusp  or  spine  : leares  rigid. 
s-  f safes  3 in  the  cluster.  All  natit'es,  but  the  last  Californian. 

P.  austr&lis.  Lono-lkavkh  or  Soitthkkn  Yellow  Pine.  Lofty  striking 
tree,  of  pinc-barrcns  from  N.  Car.  S.  ; with  leaves  10* -15'  long,  very  resin- 
ous wood,  an>l  cone*  6'-  10’  long,  the  scales  tipja-d  with  a reflexed  short  spine. 

P.  tapda,  Uiblolly  or  Old-field  P.  Smaller  tree,  in  light  soil,  from 
Virginia  S , with  less  resinous  wood,  dark  green  leaves  6'- 10’  long,  and  solitary 
cone*  3' -5'  long,  the  scales  tipped  with  a short  straight  or  incurved  spine. 

P.  rigida.  No  nr  hern  Pitch  P.  Sandy  or  thin  rocky  soil,  abounding 
along  the  coast  N.  and  in  the  upper  country  S. : a stout  tree,  with  dark  green 
leave*  3' -3'  long  from  short  sheaths,  clustered  ovate-conical  tone*  2' -3'  long, 
the  scales  tipped  with  a recurved  spine  or  prickle. 

P.  serotma.  Post*  P.  Small  tree  iu  wet  ground  from  N.  Car.  8. ; with 
valueless  wood,  leaves  4'-  8'  long,  and  mostly  opposite  round-ovate  cones  2' -3' 
long,  their  scales  tipped  with  a very  small  and  weak  prickle. 

P.  ponderdsa  (or  Bentiiamj.Xxa)  ; plantetl  from  California,  where  if  is  n 
characteristic  tree,  with  heavy  wood,  deep  green  leaves  6'- IP  long,  and  clus- 
tered cones  about  3'  long,  reflexed  on  a short  stalk. 

♦*  ■*-  Leans  only  2 in  the  sheath,  or  a few  of  them  sometimes  in  threes. 

**  Planted  from  Kurofte. 

P.  Bylv6stris,  Scotch  Pink  (wrongly  called  also  Scotch  Fir),  the  mm- 
mon  Pine  of  N.  Kurojie : middle-sized  tree’  known  by  the  bluish-white  hue  of 
its  flat  leaves  (2' -4' long),  reddish  bark  on  the  truuk,  and  narrow  tapering 
cones,  the  scales  writh  tuberelc-like  tips. 

P.  Austriaca,  Austrian  P.,  a probable  variety  of  P.  LARfcto,  or  Cor- 
sican P.  of  S.  Hu.  : a fa*t-growing  massive  tree,  with  very  rough  branches, 
dark-green  slender  but  rigid  leaves  4' -6'  long,  and  conical  cones  2)'  -3'  long. 

**  **•  Wild  species  of  the  country. 

P.  pftngens,  Table-Mountain  or  Prickly  Pine.  Along  the  Allc- 
ghanies  Ironi  Penn,  to  S.  Car.:  middle-sized  tree;  with  dark  bluish-green 
leaves  only  about  2'  long ; hut  the  heavy  and  clustered  cones  fully  3'  long, 
ovate,  and  the  scales  urmc  1 with  a very  strong  somewhat  i looked  spine, 

P.  mitis,  Yellow  Pink  of  the  North,  Short-leaved  Yellow  Pine  S.  : 
a middle-sized  tree  in  sandy  or  dry  soil,  with  linn  tine-grained  wood,  slender 
leaves  (not  rarely  in  threes)  3' - 5'  long,  and  mostly  solitary  ovate  or  oblong- 
onieul  comas  barely  2'  loug,  the  scale*  tipped  with  a minute  weak  prickle. 
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P.  inops,  Jersey  Scrub  P.  Low  straggling  tree  of  barrens  and  sterile 
lulls,  from  New  Jersey  S.  & W. ; with  drooping  branchlets,  leaves  l'-3'  long, 
and  solitary  ovate-oblong  cones  2'  long,  refiexed  on  a short  stalk,  the  scales 
tipped  with  an  awl-shaped  prickle. 

P.  Banksiana,  Gray  or  Northern  Scrub  P.  Along  our  northern 
frontiers  and  extending  N.,  on  rocky  banks  : straggling  shrub  or  tree,  5°-20° 
high  ; with  oblique  or  contorted  leaves  1'  long,  curved  cones  barely  2'  long,  and 
blunt  scales. 

* * Cones  at  the  apex  of  the  branch  and  falling  a fter  shedding  the  seed,  their 
scales  slightly  thickened  at  the  end  und  without  any  prickly  point ; leacts 
only  2 in  the  cluster  and  with  a long  sheath,  slender. 

P.  resinbsa,  Red  Pine,  and  wrongly  culled  Norway  Pine  : the  Latin 
name  not  a good  one,  as  the  tree  is  not  especially  resinous  : dry  woods  N. 
from  N.  England  to  Wisconsin  ; 50° -80°  high,  with  reddish  and  smoothish 
bark,  compact  wood,  dark  green  leaves  5'  - 6'  long  and  not  rigid,  and  ovate- 
conical  smooth  cones  about  2'  long. 

§ 2.  AVjiitk  Pines,  with  softer  leaves,  5 in  the  cluster,  their  sheath  and  the  scale 
underneath  early  deciduous  : cones  long,  cylindrical,  terminal,  hanging, 
falling  after  shedding  the  seeds,  their  scales  hardly  if  at  all  thickened  at  the 
end,  pointless : seed  thin-shelled  and  winged. 

P.  Strdbus,  White  Pine.  Tall  tree  in  low  or  fertile  soil  N.  and  along 
the  mountains  ; with  soft  white  wood  invaluable  for  lumber,  smooth  greenish 
bark  on  young  trunks  and  branches,  pale  or  glaucous  slender  leaves  3' -4'  long, 
and  narrow  cones  5'  - 6'  long. 

P.  excblsa,  Bhotan  or  Himalayan  White  P.  Ornamental  tree  barely 
hardy  for  N. ; with  the  drooping  and  white  leaves  and  the  cones  nearly  twice 
the  length  of  those  of  White  Pine. 

P.  Lambertikna,  Lambert’s  or  Sugar  P.  One  of  the  tallest  trees  of 
Oregon  and  California,  beginning  to  be  planted  : has  leaves  as  rigid  as  in  many 
Pitch  Pines,  3' - 5'  long,  bright  green,  the  cones  also  at  first  erect,  when  full 
grown  12' -20'  long. 

§ 3.  Nut  Pine9,  with  leaves,  $-c,  as  in  the  preceding  section,  but  short  thick  cones 
of  fewer  and  thick  pointless  scales,  and  large  hard-shelled  edible  seeds  desti- 
tute of  a wing. 

P.  C6mbra,  Cembra  or' Swiss  Stone  P.  of  the  higher  Alps:  small, 
slow-growing,  very  hardy  ornamental  tree,  with  green  4-sided  leaves  3'- 4'  long 
and  much  crowded  on  the.  erect  branches  ; cones  round-oval,  erect,  2'  long,  the 
round  seeds  as  large  as  peus. 

2.  ABIES,  SPRUCE,  FIR  (Classical  Latin  name.  — The  names  Aihes 
and  PfcEA,  for  Spruce  and  Fir,  arc  just  oppositely  used  by  different  authors. 
Linmens  cmploved  the  former  for  Spruce,  the  latter  for  Fir,  and  so  do  some 
late  writers.  'The  ancients  used  the  names  just  the  other  way,  and  the  later 
botanists  mostly  follotv  them.)  FI.  late  spring. 

§ I.  Spruce.  Cones  hanging  or  nodding  on  the  end  of  a branch,  their  scales 
fiersistent : cells  of  the  anther  opening  lengthwise : the  nccdle-shaptd  and 
4-sided  leaves  pointing  every  way. 

A.  exc61sa,  Norway  Spruce  : the  most  common  and  most  vigorous 
species  planted,  from  Europe  ; fine  large  tree,  with  stout  branches,  deep  green 
leaves  larger  than  in  the  next,  the  mature  hanging  cones  5' -7'  long. 

A.  nigra,  Black  or  Double  Spruce.  Cold  woods  and  swamps  N.  and 
along  the  mountains  S. : middle-sized  tree,  with  leaves  (seldom  over  long) 
dark  green,  and  a glaucous-whitish  variety  K. ; its  ovate  cones  recurving  on 
short  branches,  long,  persistent  for  several  years,  thin  rigid  scales  with 

thin  often  eroded  edge.  . _T 

A.  &lba,  White  Spruce.  Wild  only  along  our  northern  liordcrs  and  a.  ; 
when  planted  a very  handsome  tree,  with  pale  glaucous  leaves  ; cylindrical 
nodding  cones  about  2'  long,  falling  the  first  winter,  the  thinner  scales  with  a 
firm  even  edge. 
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A.  Menzi&sii,  Menziks’  Spruce,  of  the  Hooky  Mountains  nnd  W.,  is 
planted  and  likely  to  become  common  : fine  tree,  with  broader  and  stiller  leaves 
than  the  foregoing,  almost  prickly-pointed,  silvery-whitish  beneath ; cones  a! tout 
3’  long,  cvlimlrieal,  soft ; their  scales  rhombic-ovate,  thin  and  ;>ale. 

§2.  IlEMLOCK-SrnuCE  (Tsuga).  Cones  hanging  on  declined  branches  of  the 
precnling  year,  small,  persistent,  and  their  scales  persistent : sterile  catk  ins 
very  small  and  globular,  oj  a few  anthers  which  often  across:  leaves  Jlat,  on 
distinct  little  petioles,  most  of  them  spreading  right  and  left  so  as  to  appear 
2 -ranked  on  the  branch. 

A.  Canadensis,  Hemlock-Spruce.  Common  on  hills  N.,  and  planted 
for  ornament : large  tree,  with  coarse  wood,  light  and  spreading  sprav,  bmadish- 
litioar  and  blunt  leaves  only  j'  long,  green  above  and  white  beneath,  nnd  oval 
cones  only  jp'  or  §'  long,  their  bracts  very  short  and  hidden. 

A.  Dougl&sii,  Douglas  Spruce,  one  of  the  tall  trees  from  Rocky 
Mountains  and  W.  to  the  Pacific,  planted  but  proves  not  quite  hardy  enough  N. , 
is  of  this  section  : it  has  slender  leaves  1'  or  more  long,  light  green,  indistinctly 
2-ranked ; cones  2' -3'  long,  louse,  with  pointed  and  toothed  bracts  projecting 
beyond  the  scales. 

§ 3.  Fir.  Cones  set  rigidly  erect  on  the  upper  side  of  spreading  branches  of  the 
preceding  year,  their  scales  and  commonly  conspicuous  bracts  fulling  away 
with  the  seeds  when  ripe  from  the  pe  rsistent  slender  axis : seeds  resinous : 
anthers  irregularly  bursting : leaves  flat,  white  beneath  each  side  of  the 
prominent  midrib,  those  on  horizontal  branches  inclined  to  spread  right  and 
left  so  as  to  ap/war  A-runkerl. 

* Balsam  Firs,  native  trees:  lurk  yielding  Canada  balsam  from  blisters , >j-c. 

A.  bals&mea,  Common  11.  Small  tree  of  avid  or  wet  grounds  N.,  hand- 
some when  voting,  but  short-lived,  with  worthless  wood,  narrow  linear  leaves 
V or  less  than  1'  lung  and  much  crowded,  cylindrical  violet-colored  cones  2'- 4’ 
long  and  1' thick,  their  bracts  with  only  the  abrupt  slender  point  projecting. 

A.  FiAseri,  Fraser’s  or  Southern'  B.  Along  tlw  higher  A lleghanies : 
small  tree,  like  the.  preceding  ; hut  the  small  cones  (only  l'-2'  long)  oblong- 
ovate,  with  the  short-pointed  upjier  part  of  the  bracts  conspicuously  projecting 
and  reflexed. 


* • Silver-Firs,  Sec.,  very  choice,  ornamental  trees,  only  the  first  at  all  common. 

+-  Leslies  Hunt. 

A.  pectin dta,  European  Silver-F.  Large  tree  with  wood,  its  horizon- 
tal branches  with  narrow  leaves  (greener  above  than  in  Balsam  F.,  nearlv  as 
white  beneath  and  1 long)  forming  a flat  spray;  cones  6' -8'  long,  with 
slender  projecting  points  to  the  bracts 

A.  Nordmanmaua,  from  the  ( ri men  and  X,  Asia  j with  thicker-set  and 
broader  leaves  than  the  foregoing,  linear,  curved,  1'  long,  deep  green  above  nnd 
whitened  beneath  ; cones  large  and  ovate. 

A.  Pichta,  Siberian  Silver  F.  ; with  thicker-set  leaves  than  those  of 
European  Silver- Fir,  dark  green  above  and  less  white  beneath  ; cones  only  3' 
long,  their  short  bracts  concealed  under  the  Males. 

isr&ndis,  I treat  SiLVER-fiR  of  Oregon  and  California : resembles  a 
tine  Balsam  Fir  on  a large  scale,  with  broader  leaves  notched  at  the  end,  about 
I long,  and  thicker  cones  with  concealed  bracts. 

s-  Leaves  acute  or  jointed,  especially  on  main  shoots,  rigid,  widely  and  about 
equally  spreading  on  all  shies. 

A.  Oephal6nica,  Cbphalonian  Silver-Fir  : remarkable  for  its  very 
stilt  almost  priekly-pointeil  sqnarrose  leaves  dark  green  above,  white  beneath 

A.  Pinsapo,  Spanish  Silvkr.Kik  : resemble*  the  lust,  but  not  so  hardv 
haves  less  pointed,  and  the  bracts  of  the  cones  are  concealed.  ' ’ 


3.  LARIX,  T.AROH.  (The  ancient  name. ) 
and  valuable  for  timber  : branches  slender,  the 
ers  in  curliest  spring,  much  before  the  leaves 


frees  planted  for  ornament 
young  one*  pendulous  : flow- 
apjiear : catkins  from  later.** 
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spurs  or  broad  buds ; the  sterile  globular,  yellow ; the  fertile  oval,  crimson- 
red,  being  the  color  of  ilie  bracts. 

Xj.  Europasa,  European  Larch,  the  one  generally  planted  : a fine  fast- 
growing  tree,  with  leaves  about  1'  long,  and  longer  cones  of  numerous  scales. 

L.  Americana,  American  L.,  Tamarack  or  Hackmatack.  Swamps 
N.  : slender  tree  with  shorter  and  paler  leaves,  and  small  cones  of  few  scales, 
only  or  ij'  long. 

4.  CEBHUS,  CEDAR,  i.  c.  of  Lebanon.  (Ancient  Greek  name.)  Wood 
reddish,  fragrant.  Cult,  for  ornament,  but  precarious  in  this  climate. 

C.  Llbani,  Cedar  of  Lebanon  ; with  dark  foliage  and  stiff  horizontal 
branches,  the  terminal  shoot  erect  : not  lmrdy  E.  of  New  York. 

C.  Deod&ra,  Deodar  C.  of  Himalayas  ; with  lighter  drooping  spray  on 
young  trees,  and  whitish  foliage  : seems  unlikely  to  flourish  in  this  country. 

5.  CRYPTOMERIA.  (Name,  from  the  Greek,  means  concealed  parts  or 
joints .)  Evergreen  tree  from  Japan. 

C.  Japonica,  not  hardy  N.  but  often  in  conservatories  ; leaves  crowded, 
awl-shaped,  many-ranked,  edgewise  and  decurrcnt  on  the  stem. 

6.  TAXODIUM,  BALD-CYPRESS.  (Name,  from  tbe  Greek,  means 
Yew-like:  the  resemblance  is  only  in  the  shape  of  the  leaves.)  El.  before 
the  leaves,  in  earliest  spring. 

T.  dlstiehum,  American  B.  or  Southern  Cypress.  Large  tree  in 
swamps  S.,  and  planted,  even  N.  : branchlets  slender,  many  of  them  falling  in 
autumn  like  leafstalks;  leaves  light  green,  y long,  narrow-linear,  2-ranked,  on 
some  (lower-bearing  shoots  awl-shaped  and  imbricated  ; cones  1'  or  less  thick. 

7.  SEQUOIA,  REDWOOD.  (Named  for  the  Cherokee  half-breed  Indian 
See-tjm-i/ah,  who  invented  an  alphabet  for  bis  nation.)  Very  celebrated, 
gigantic,  Californian  trees,  with  fibrous  bark,  not  unlike  that  of  Tnxodinm, 
and  soft,  fissile,  dull-red  wood.  Neither  sttccics  is  hardy  in  New  England, 
or  safe  in  the  Middle  States  ; but  the  second  is  disposed  to  stand. 

S.  semp6rviren8,  Common  Redwood  of  the  coast  ranges  of  California  ; 
with  fiat  and  linear  neute  leaves  2-ranked  on  the  branches,  but  small  awl-shaped 
and  scattered  ones  on  the  erect  or  leading  shoots,  and  small  globular  cones 
(barely  1'  long). 

S.  gigantisa,  Giant  Redwood  (in  England  called  Wei.eingtonia)  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada ; with  all  the  leaves  awl-shaped  and  distributed  round  the  branch; 
cones  ovoid,  lJ'-2'  long. 

8.  CUPRESSUS,  CYPRESS.  Classical  name  of  the  Oriental  Cypress, 
namely, 

C.  semp6rvirens,  planted  only  far  S. ; stiff  narrow  tree,  with  slender 
erect  branchlets,  dark  foliage,  and  cone  1'  in  diameter,  each  scale  many-seeded. 

C.  thujoides,  White  Cedar.  Tree  of  low  grounds  S.  & E.,  with  white 
valuable  wood,  slender  spray,  and  pale  glaucous-green  triangular-awl-shaped 
leaves  much  finer  than  in  Arbor  Vita; ; cones  hardly  wide,  with  few  seeds  to 
each  scale,  and  these  almost  wingless. 

C.  Lawsoni&na,  of  N.  California,  recently  much  planted,  nnd  if  fully  lmrdy 
promising  to  be  very  ornamental ; has  thickly  set  and  pltnne-like  flat  spray,  of 
bluish-green  lute,  and  cones  scarcely  above  j'  in  thickness,  their  scales  bearing 
2-4  ovules  and  ripening  2 or  3 seeds.  . . 

C.  pisifera,  or  RktinAspoka  pisifera  (of  which  C.  oiyrf.sA  is  seemingly 
a form  with  the  scale-shaped  leaves  blunter  and  cone  larger),  is  a scarcely  hardy 
species,  introduced  from  .la] Min,  the  cones  only  as  large  as  peas  (to  which  the 
specific  name  refers),  a single  pair  of  broad-winged  seeds  to  each  scale. 

C.  squarrdsa,  or  ericoides,  from  Japan,  is  perfectly  hardy  N.,  oerhnps 
a variety  of  tbe  last,  but  of  strikingly  different  appearance,  bearing  only  loose 
and  awl-shapod  leaves. 
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9.  THUJA,  ARBOR  VTTJE.  (Ancient  name  of  some  resin-bearing  ever- 
green.) The  varieties  planted  in  collections  are  very  numerous  ; the  follow- 
ing are  the  principal  natural  types,  by  many  taken  for  genera. 

T.  occident&lis,  Americ  an  Arbor  Vit.*,  or  White  Cedar  of  the 
North.  Common  tree  N.,  in  swamps  and  cool  moist  woods,  much  planted, 
especially  for  hedges  and  screens;  leaves  mostly  of  the  scale-shaped  son,  blunt 
ami  adnate  ; sones  oblong,  rather  soft,  the  oblong  scales  pointless,  and  (rearing 
2 thin  winged  seeds.  Many  nursery  varieties,  some  of  which,  especially  var. 
uni  colons  or  Heath-like  A.,  have  the  loose  awl-shaped  sort  of  leaves. 

T.  orientAli8,  or  Biota  orientalis,  the  Chinese  A.,  not  fully  hardv 
far  N. : small  tree,  with  even  the  wale-shaped  leaves  acute,  cone  larger,  with 
thicker  scales  tipped  with  a recurving  horn-like  apex  or  ap|»endage,  each 
2-seeded,  and  the  seeds  hard -shelled  and  wingless.  — Var.  AfjBKA,  the  Golden 
A.  is  dwarf  and  very  dense,  with  yellow-green  or  partly  golden -tinged  foliage. 
Var.  TaiitXrica,  is  a more  hardy  glossy-green  variety,  the  leaves  scale-shap  d. 
Var.  M Ei.iikssiH.  one  with  only  loose,  and  awl-shaped  leaves.  Even  the  slend  -r- 
stemmed  and  weeping  T.  rfcvDULA  is  an  extreme  variety. 

T.  dolabr&ta,  or  Thuj6vsis  dolabrata  of  Japan.  Remarkable  for  its 
very  flat  spray,  broad  and  very  blunt  large  leaves  (sometimes  f ' long)  green 
alaive  nnd  white  beneath  ; the  cone  w ith  thick  and  rounded  so-alcs,  each  with 
5 wing-margined  seeds. 

10.  JUNIPERUS,  JUNIPER.  (Classical  Latin  name.)  FI.  late  spring. 
§ 1.  Leaves  (seah-hke  ami  au'/sho/ted,  small,  the  former  sort  minute  ami  eery 

adnate)  like  thorn  o f Cypress  and  Arbor  Frter.  > 

J.  Virgin iAna,  Red  Cedar  or  Savin.  A familiar  shrub  and  small  or 
large  tree,  with  most  durable  and  valuable  reddish  odorous  wood  ; the  small 
fruit  dark  with  a white  bloom,  ervrt  on  the  short  supporting  branchlct. 

J.  Sabina,  var.  prociltnbens.  Rocky  l>ank<,  trailing  over  the  ground 
along  our  northern  borders,  with  the  scale-shaped  leaves  less  acute,  and  the 
fruit  nodding  on  the  short  peduncle-like  recurved  branch  let. 

§ 2.  litres  all  of  one  sort,  in  whorls  of  J,  jointed  with  the  stem,  linear  irith  an  awl- 
tkaped  prickly  point,  the  midrib  prominent,  also  the  ribdike  margins. 

J.  commiinis,  Common  Ji  viper.  Erect  or  spreading  shrub  ; with  verv 
sharje|H>inted  leaves  green  below  and  white  on  the  upper  face  ; berries  large  anil 
smooth.  The  wild,  low,  much  spreading  variety  is  common  N.  in  sterile  or 
rocky  ground.  V ar.  Hiheunica,  very  erect  tree-like  shrub,  forming  a narrow 
column,  is  most  planted  for  ornament,  from  Eu. 

11.  TAXUS,  V IAN  . (Classical  name,  from  the  Greek  for  a bow,  the  tough 
wood  was  chosen  for  bows. ) El.  early  spring. 

T.  bacc&ta,  European  V ew.  Low  tree,  w ith  thick  upright  trunk,  spread- 
ing short  branches,  and  pointed  dark  green  leaves  a! tout  l'  long ; when  planted 
in  this  country  forms  only  a shrub. 

Var.  fastigi&ta,  Irish  Yew;  a singular  form,  making  a narrow  column, 
the  branches  appressed  ; the  leaves  shorter,  broader,  nnd  scarcely  in  two  rank-. 

Var.  Canaddnsis,  Americas  Yew  or  Ground  Hemlock;  shadv  cold 
banks  nnd  woods  N. ; the  stems  spreading  over  the  ground. 

12.  TORREYA.  (Xaincd  for  our  Dr.  John  Torrey.)  Flowers  in  spring. 
T.  taxifblia.  Woods  in  Florida  : a hnnd.-uinc.  tree,  but  with  the  wood  and 

foliage  ill-scented  ; leaves  like  those  of  Yew  but  longer  and  tapering  to  a sharp 
;s>int  : hardy  as  a shrub  as  far  north  as  New  York.  — T.  Califounica,  is  the 
Californian  Nutmeo-tuke.  T.  nucIfeua,  from  Jnpau,  is  another  species. 

13.  SALISBURIA,  GINKGO-TREK.  (Named  for  R.  A.  Salisbury.) 

S.  adiantifblia  (the  name  denotes  the  likeness  of  the  leaves  to  those  of 
the  Maidenhair  Fern) , a most  singular  tree,  planted  from  Japan,  hardv  ever; 
N. ; branches  spreading ; the  fau-sha!>od  alternate  leaves  with  their  sleuder 
stalks,  3'  or  4 long. 
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Class  II.  MONOCOTYLEDONOUS  or  ENDOGENOUS 
PLANTS  : Distinguished  by  having  the  woody  matter  of  the 
stem  in  distinct  bundles  scattered  without  obvious  order 
throughout  its  whole  breadth,  never  so  arranged  as  all  to 
come  in  a circle,  when  abundant  enough  to  form  proper 
wood  as  in  Palms  and  the  like,  this  is  hardest  and  the 
bundles  most  crowded  toward  the  circumference.  Embryo 
with  a single  cotyledon  ; the  first  leaves  in  germination 
alternate.  Leaves  mostly,  but  not  always,  parallel-veined. 
Parts  of  the  flower  almost  always  in  threes,  never  in  fives. 
See  Lessons,  p.  117,  and  for  style  of  vegetation,  p.  19,  fig.  47. 

The  plants  of  this  class  may  be  arranged  under  three  gen- 
erally well-marked  divisions. 

I.  SPADICEOUS  DIVISION.  Flowers  either  naked,  i.  e. 
destitute  of  calyx  and  corolla,  or  these  if  present,  not  brightly 
colored,  collected  in  the  sort  of  spike  called  a spadix,  which  is 
embraced  or  subtended  by  the  kind  of  developing  bract  termed  a 
spatlie.  The  most  familiar  examples  of  this  division  are  offered 
by  the  Arum  Family.  To  it  also  belong  on  one  hand  the  Palms, 
on  the  other  the  Pond  weeds  — here  merely  mentioned,  as  follows  : — 

s&bal  Palmdtto,  Cabbage  Palmetto,  of  the  sandy  coast  from  N.  Car- 
olina S.,  our  only  tree  of  the  class,  with 

S.  serrul&ta,  Saw  Palmetto,  of  the  Southern  coast,  the  trunk  of  which 
creeps  on  the  ground,  and  the  short  petioles  are  spiny-margined,  whence  the 
popular  name, 

S.  Adansdnii,  Dwarf  Palmetto,  the  leaves  of  which,  rising  from  a 
stem  underground,  are  smooth-edged,  and 

Chameerops  Hystrix,  Blue  Palmetto  of  S.  Carolina,  &c.,  with  erect 
or  creeping  trunks  only  2°  —3°  long,  and  pale  or  glaucous  leaves  3° -4°  high  ; 

— these  represent  with  us  the  Palm  Family. 

Potamogbton  n&tans,  and  other  species  of  Pond  weed  abound  in 
ponds  and  streams,  and  represent  the  Naiadack.e  or  Pondweed  Family, — 
plants  of  various  forms  but  of  little  interest  — in  fresh  water. 

Zost6ra  marina,  Grass-Wrack  or  Eel-Grass  of  salt  water,  with  its 
long  ribbon-like  bright  green  leaves,  and  flowers  hidden  in  their  upper  sheaths, 
represents  the  same  family  in  shallow  bays  of  the  ocean. 

L6mna  polyrhiza,  Duckweed,  consisting  of  little  green  grains,  about 
i'-  long,  floating  on  stagnant  water,  producing  a tuft  of  hanging  roots  from 
their  lower  face,  never  here  found  in  blossom, 

L.  minor,  still  smaller  and  with  only  a single  root,  — and  the  less  common  _ 

L.  trisilica,  which  is  oblong-lanceolate  from  a stalk-like  base,  — all  propa- 
gating freely  by  budding  from  the  side  and  separating,  — ure  greatly  simplified 
little  plants  representing  the  Lismnaceae  or  Duckweed  Family,  their  mi- 
nute flower  rarely  seen.  See  Manual ; also  Structural  Botany,  p.  70,  fig.  102. 
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112.  ARACEiE,  ARUM  FAMILY. 

Plants  with  pungent  or  acrid  watery  juice,  leaves  mostly  with 
veins  reticulated  so  as  to  resemble  those  of  the  first  class,  flowers 
in  the  fleshy  head  or  spike  called  a spadix,  usually  furnished  with 
the  colored  or  peculiar  enveloping  bract  called  a spathe. 

There  are  several  stove-plants  of  the  family  now  rather  common 
in  choice  collections,  mostly  species  and  varieties  of  Cai,  Aim  m,  cul- 
tivated tor  their  colored  and  variegated  foliage. 

§ 1.  Ideates  with  expanded  blade,  ami  with  spreading  nerves  or  reins,  never  linear. 

• Flowers  wholly  destitute  of  calyx  and  corolla. 

1.  ARIS.EMA.  Leaves  compound,  only  one  or  two,  with  stalks  sheathing  the 

simple  stem,  which  rise*  from  a fleshy  conn,  ami  terminates  in  a long  spadix 
bearing  flowers  onlv  at  it*  base,  where  it  is  enveloped  by  the  convolute  lower 
part  of  the  greenish  or  purplish  snathe.  Sterile  flowers  above  the  fertile, 
each  of  * few  sessile  anthers;  the  fertile  each  a 1 -celled  6-6-ovuled  ovary, 
in  fruit  Incoming  a scarlet  berrv:  commonly  dicecious,  the  stamens  being 
abortive  in  one  plant,  the  pistil*  abortive  in  the  other. 

2.  COLOCASIA.  Leaves  simple,  peltate,  and  with  a notch  at  the  base.  Spathe 

convolute,  yellowish,  much  longer  than  the  spadix:  the  latter  covered  with 
ovaries  at  base,  above  with  some  abortive  rudiments,  still  higher  crowded 
with  numerous  0-8-celled  sessile  anthers,  and  the  pointed  summit  naked. 

3.  I’KLTANDRA.  Leaves  arrow-shaped;  these  and  the  scape  from  a tnfted 

fibrous  root.  Spithe  convolute  to  the  pointed  aj>ex,  green,  wavy-margined. 
Spadix  long  and  tapering,  covered  completely  with  flowers,  i.  e.  above  with 
naked  shield-shaped  anthers  each  of  5 or  ti  cells,  opening  by  a hole  at  tho 
top,  below  with  one-cel  led  ovaries  bearing  several  erect  ovules,  in  fruit  a 
1 -8-seoded  fleshy  bag.  Seeds  obovate,  surrounded  by  a tenacious  jelly. 

4.  RK1HARDIA.  Leaves  arrow-shaped;  these  and  the  long  scape  from  a short 

tuberous  rootstock.  Spathe  broad,  spreading  above,  bright  white,  convolute 
at  base  around  the  slender  cylindrical  spadix,  which  is  densely  covered  above 
with  yellow  anthers,  below  with  ovaries,  each  incompletely  3-cv!led,  and  con- 
taining several  hanging  ovules. 

6.  CALLA.  Leaves  heart-shaped,  on  long  petioles;  those  and  the  peduncles  from 
a creeping  rootstock.  Spathe  open,  the  upper  face  bright  white,  spreading 
widely  at  the  base  of  the  oblong  spadix,  which  is  wholly  covered  with 
flowers;  the  lower  ones  perlect,  having  6 stamens  around  a 1-cclled  ovarv; 
the  upper  often  of  stamens  only.  Berries  red,  containing  a few  oblong  seeds, 
surrounded  with  jelly. 

* » Flowers  with  a perianth,  perfect,  covering  the  whole  spadix. 

6.  St  MPLOCARPUS.  Loaves  ovate,  very  large  and  veiny,  short-petioled,  ap- 
jK-aring  much  later  than  the  flowers  from  a fibrous-rooted  corm  or  short 
rootstock.  Spathe  shell-shaped,  ovate,  incurved,  thick,  barely  raised  out  of 
ground,  enclosing  the  globular  spadix,  in  which  the  flowers  are  as  it  were 
nearly  immersed.  Each  flower  has  4 hooded  sepals,  4 stamens  with  2 -celled 
anthers  turned  outwards,  and  a 1 -celled  1-ovuled  ovary  tip|s>d  with  a short 
awl-sltaped  style:  tho  fruit  is  tho  enlarged  spongy  spadix  under  the  rough 
surface  of  which  are  imlnxlded  largo  fleshy  seeds.  * 

§ 2.  Leaves  linear,  flag-like,  nerved t s/tadix  appearing  lateral. 

I.  ACORl  S.  Spadix  cylindrical,  naked,  emerging  from  the  side  of  a 3-edged 
simple  scape  resembling  the  leaves,  densely  covered  with  ;>erfect  flowers. 
Sepals  6,  concave.  Stamens  6,  with  linear  filaments  and  kidney-shaped  un- 
them.  Ovary  2-3-celled,  with  several  hanging  ovules  in  each  cell,  becoming 
dry  in  fruit,  ripening  only  one  or  two  small  seed*. 


ARISA3MA,  INDIAN  TURNIP,  &c.  (Name  altered  from  Arum,  to 
which  these  plants  were  formerly  referred.)  Wild  plants  of  rich  woods,  fl. 
in  spring,  veiny-leaved,  their  turm>sha|a-d  conn  farinaceous,  but  imbued 
with  an  intensely  pungent  juice,  which  is  dissipated  in  drying.  21 
A.  tnphyllum,  Coxxon  Inman  1 u n\ I e.  In  rich  woods ; leaves  mostly 
2,  each  of  d oblong  imintcd  leaflets  ; stalks  and  spathe  either  green  or  variegated 
with  whitish  and  dark-purple  stripes  or  s|K)Ls,  the  latter  with  broad  or  flat 
summit  incurved  over  the  top  of  the  club-shaped  and  blunt  spadix. 
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A.  Dracbntium,  Dragon-Arum,  Dragon-root,  or  Grekn  Dragon. 
Low  grounds;  leaf  mostly  solitary,  its  petiole  l°-2°  long,  hearing  7-11 
pedate  lance-oblong  pointed  leaflets;  the  greenish  spathe  wholly  rolled  into  a 
tube  with  a short  slender  point,  very  much  shorter  than  the  long  and  tajicriiig 
tail-like  spathe. 

2.  COLOCASIA.  (The  ancient  Greek  name  of  the  common  species.)  1J. 

C.  antiqubrum,  one  variety  called  C.  esculent  a ; cult,  in  the  hot  parts 
of  the  world  for  its  farinaceous  thick  rootstocks  (which  nrc  esculent  when  the 
acrid  principle  is  driven  off  by  heat,  as  also  the  leaves),  and  in  garden's  for  its 
magnificent  foliage,  the  pale  ovate-arrow-shaped  leaves  being  2° -3°  long  when 
well  grown  ; the  stalk  attached  much  below  the  middle,  the  notch  not  deep. 

3.  PELTANDRA,  ARROW-ARUM.  (Name  of  Greek  words  meaning 
shidd-shaped  stamen,  from  the  form  of  the  nnthers.)  FI.  summer.  2/ 

P.  Virginica.  Shallow  water : l°-2°high;  leaves  pale;  the  fine  trans- 
verse nerves  running  from  the  midrib  and  netted  with  2 or  .3  longitudinal  ones 
near  the  margin ; scapes  recurved  in  fruit ; top  of  the  spathe  and  spadix 
rotting  off,  leaving  the  short  fleshy  base  firmly  embracing  the  globular  cluster 
of  green  berries. 

4.  RICH  AUDI  A.  (Named  for  the  French  botanist,  L.  C.  Richard.)  % 

R.  Afric&na,  the  ./Ethiopian  or  Egyptian  Cai.i. a,  of  common  house- 
culture,  but  a native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  not  a true  Calla,  — too 
familiar  to  need  fuller  description. 

5.  CALLA,  WATER  ARUM.  (An  ancient  name.)  FI.  early  summer.  11 
C.  pallistris.  Cold  and  wet  bogs  from  Penn.  N.  : a low  and  small,  rather 

handsome  plant ; leaves  3'  -4'  long;  filaments  slender ; anthers  2-cel  led. 

6.  SYMPLOCARPUS,  SKUNK  CABBAGE.  (Name  of  Greek  words 
for  fruit  grown  together.)  1J. 

S.  feetidus,  the  only  species,  in  swamps  and  wet  woods,  mostly  N. : send- 
ing up,  in  earliest  spring,  its  purple-tinged  or  striped  spathe  enclosing  the  head 
of  flowers,  and  later  the  large  leaves,  when  full  grown  1°-  2°  long,  in  a cabbage- 
like  tuft ; the  fruit  2' -3'  in  diameter,  the  hard  bullet-like  seeds  almost  h'  wide, 
ripe  in  autumn. 

7.  ACORTJS,  SWEET  FLAG  or  CALAMUS.  (Ancient  name,  from 
the  Greek,  said  to  refer  to  the  use  as  a remedy  for  sore  eyes.)  11 

1.  A.  c&lamus,  Common  Swekt-Flag  : in  wet  grounds  ; sending  up  the 
2-edged  sword-shaped  leaves,  2°  or  more  high,  from  the  horizontal  pungent 
aromatic  rootstock  : ft.  early  summer. 

113.  TYPHACE.ZE,  CAT-TAIL  FAMILY. 

Marsh  herbs,  or  some  truly  aquatic,  with  linear  and  straight- 
nerved  erect  (unless  floating)  long  leaves,  sheathing  at  base,  and 
monoecious  flowers  on  a dry  spadix,  destitute  of  calyx  and  corolla ; 
the  fruit  dry  and  nut-like,  1 -seeded,  rarely  2-secded. 

Near  to  this  belongs  Pandanus,  cult,  for  its  foliage  in  some  con- 
servatories, with  prickly  toothed  leaves  crowded  on  woody  stems. 

1.  TYPHA.  Flowers  indefinite,  in  ft  dense  cylindrical  spike  terminating  the  long 

and  simple  reed-like  stem;  the  upper  part  of  stamens  only,  mixed  with  long 
hairs;  the  lower  and  thicker  part  of  slender-stalked  ovaries  tapering  into  a 
style  and  below  surrounded  by  numerous  club-shaped  bristles,  which  lonu 
the  copious  down  of  the  fruit. 

2.  SPARGANIFM.  Flowers  collected  in  separate  dense  heads,  scattered  along 

the  summit  of  the  leafy  stem;  the  upi>cr  ones  of  stamens  only  with  some 
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minuta  scale*  interposed,  tile  lower  of  pistils,  each  ovary  with  a few  small 
scales  at  its  buna,  tlie  whole  ripening  into  a spherical  head  of  small  nuts, 
which  are  wedge-shaped  below  and  with  a pointed  tip. 

1.  TYPHA,  OAT-TAIL  FLAG.  ( Frbm  Greek  word  for  fen,  in  which 

these  plants  abound.)  FI.  early  summer.  2*. 

T.  Iatif611a,  Common  C.  or  Reed-Mace  ; with  flat  leaves,  these  and  the 
stem  6°-  10°  hijgh  ; no  interval  between  the  sterile  and  fertile  part  of  the  spike. 

T.  angustifblia,  Narrow-leaved  C.  Less  common,  smaller ; leaves 
narrowcr;  more,  channelled  toward  the  base  ; commonly  a space  between  the 
sterile  and  the  fertile  part  of  the  spike. 

2.  SPARGANIUM,  BUR-*-REED  (Name  from  Greek  for  a fillet,  al- 
luding to  the  ribbon-shaped  leaves  ) FI.  summer.  1J. 

S.  euryc&rpum,  Gre  at  B.  Bonier  of  ponds  and  streams,  3° -5°  high, 
with  nanieled-spiked  heads,  the  fertile  when  in  fruit  1 )"  thick,  the  nuts  bread- 
tipped  ; stigmas  2 ; leaves  $'  wide,  fiat  on  npjatr  side,  ki-eleil  and  concave- 
sided on  the  other. 

8.  simplex,  Smaller  B.  Only  N. : in  water;  erect,  sometimes  floating, 
1° - 2°  high,  mostly  with  a simple  row  of  heads;  leaves  narrower;  stigma 
simple,  linear,  as  long  as  the  style ; nut*  taja-ring  to  both  ends  and  with  a 
stalked  ha.se. 

S.  minimum,  Smallest  B.  Mostly  with  leaves  floating  in  shallow 
water  (6'- UP  long)  and  flat;  heads  few;  stigma  simple,  oval;  nuts  oval, 
short-|)ointed  and  short-stalked. 

TI.  P ET ALOID EOU S DIVISION.  Flowers  not  on  a spadix, 
with  a perianth  (calyx  and  corolla),  all  or  jtart  of  it  usually  colored. 

114.  ALISMACE.3E,  WATER-PLANTAIN  FAMILY. 

Marsh  herbs,  with  flowers  on  scapes  or  scape-like  stems,  in  pani- 
cles, racemes,  or  spikes,  with  distinct  calyx  and  corolla,  viz.  3 se- 
pals and  3 petals,  and  from  3 to  many  distinct  pistils ; stamens  on 
(he  receptacle.  Juice  sometimes  milky.  The  genuine  Alismacem 
have  solitary  ovules  and  seeds,  and  wholly  separate  pistils.  Some 
outlying  related  plants  differing  in  these  respects  are  annexed. 

I.  ARllO IV -GRASS  FAMILY.  Calyx  and  corolla  colored 
alike  (greenish).  Anthers  turned  outwards.  Ovaries  3 partly 
united,  or  a single  3 - 6-celled  compound  pistil.  Leaves  petiole-like, 
without  a blade. 

1.  TRTGL0CH1N.  Flowers  perfect,  small,  in  n slender  spike  or  racome,  braefc- 

lo*s.  Calyx  and  corolla  deciduous.  Stamens  8 or  6,  with  oval  anthers  on 
short  filaments.  Ovary  3-  8-celled,  splitting  when  ripe  from  the  central  axis 
into  as  ni any  closed  and  dry  seod-like  1-seoded  cells:  stigmas  sessile. 

2.  8CHKUCHZ1-.H1A.  Flowers  perfect,  few  and  rather  small,  in  a loose  bracted 

raceme.  Sepal*  and  js-tals  oblong,  persistent.  Stamens  6,  with  linear  an- 
ther*. Pistils  3,  with  globular  2-3-ovuled  ovaries  slightly  united  at  base,  aud 
diverging  in  fruit,  forming  3 turgid  pods.  Stiginas  fiat,  sessile. 

•II.  W ATER-P  L ANT  AIN  FAMILY  proper.  Calyx  of  3 
persistent  green  sepals.  Corolla  of  3 deciduous  white  petals.  An- 

thers turned  outwards.  Ovaries  many,  tipped  with  short  style  or 
stigma,  1-ovuled,  becoming  akenes  in  fruit.  Leaves  sometimes  onlv 
petioles,  commonly  with  distinct  blade,  when  the  nerves  or  ribs 
ure  apt  to  be  more  or  less  joined  by  cross  veins  or  netted. 
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8.  ALISMA.  Flowers  perfect,  loosely  panicled.  Petals  involute  in  the  bud. 
Stamens  6.  Ovaries  many,  in  a ring,  very  flat-sided,  becoming  coriaceous 
flat  akenes,  2-3-keeled  on  the  back. 

4.  KCHINODORUS.  Flowers  perfect,  in  proliferous  umbels.  Petals  imbricated 
in  the  bud.  Stamens  U or  more.  Ovaries  heaped  in  a head,  becoming  wing- 
less akenes. 

6.  SAGITTAK1A.  Flowers  monoecious,  rnrely  dioecious  or  polygamous,  in  suc- 
cessive whorls,  the  sterile  at  the  summit  of  the  scape;  the  lowest  fertile. 
Stamens  usually  numerous.  Ovaries  very  many,  heaped  on  the  globular 
receptacle,  in  fruit  becoming  flat  and  winged  ukenes. 

III.  FLOWERING-RUSTI  FAMILY.  (Botojiba;.)  Dif- 
fers from  the  preceding  mainly  in  the  few  ovaries  having  numerous 
ovules  distributed  all  over  the  inside. 

6.  LIMNOCIIARIS.  Flowers  perfect,  long-pcduncled.  Petals  large,  yellow.  Sta- 
mens numerous  with  slender  filaments,  a few  of  the  outermost  without  an- 
thers, the  rest  with  linear  anthers.  Ovaries  6 or  more,  somewhut  united  at 
base.  Leaves  roundish  and  heart-shaped,  loug-petioled. 

1.  TRIGLOCHIN,  ARROW-GRASS.  (Name  in  Greek  means  three- 
pointed.)  Insignificant  rush-like  plants,  in  marshes,  mostly  where  the  wa- 
ter is  brackish  ; fl.  summer.  21 

T.  palustre.  Slender,  6'- 18'  high,  with  linear-club-shaped  ovary  and 
fruit,  the  3 pieces  when  ripe  separating  from  the  sharp-pointed  base  upwards. 

T.  marltimum.  Stouter,  12' -20'  high,  with  fruit  of  about  6 pieces 
rounded  at  base. — Var.  klAtum,  in  bogs  of  the  interior,  N.,  20'  - 30'  high,  the 
pieces  of  the  fruit  sharp-angled  on  the  back. 

T.  tn&ndrum,  a small  slender  species  along  the  coast  S.,  has  only  3 
sepals,  no  petals,  3 stamens,  and  a 3-lobcd  fruit 

2.  SCHEUCHZERIA.  (Named  for  the  early  Swiss  botanist,  Scheitchzrr.) 
S.  palustris.  Peat-bogs  from  Penn.  N. : 1°  high  : fl.  early  summer.  2J. 

3.  ALISMA,  WATER-PLANTAIN.  (The  old  Greek  name,  of  uncertain 
meaning.)  Fl.  all  late  summer. 

A.  PlantAgO.  Shallow  water : leaves  long-petioled,  varying  from  or  oblong- 
heart-slinped  to  lanceolate,  3-5-ribl>ed;  panicle  l°-2°  long  of  very  many  and 
loose  small  flowers.  21 

4.  ECHIN6DORUS.  (Named  probably  from  Greek  words  for  prickly 
flash,  the  head  of  fruit  being  as  it  were  prickly-pointed  by  the  styles,  hut 
hardly  so  in  our  species.  The  following  occur  in  muddy  or  wet  places,  chiefly 
W.  &,  S.  : fl.  summer ; the  flowering  shoots  or  scapes  mostly  proliferous  and 
creeping. 

E.  pdrvulus  : a tiny  plant,  l'-3'  high,  with  lnnceolatc  or  spatulatc  leaves, 
few-flowered  umbels,  9 stamens,  and  almost  pointless  akenes.  © 

E.  rostr&tus,  with  broadly  heart-shaped  leaves  ( 1 ' — 3'  long,  not  including 
the  petiole)  shorter  than  the  erect  scape,  which  bears  a panicle  of  proliferous 
umbels;  flower  almost  wide;  12  stamens;  akenes  beaked  with  slender 
styles.  (5) 

E.  radicans,  with  broadly  heart-shaped  and  larger  leaves  (3' -8  wide) 
which  arc  very  open  or  almost  truncate  at  base ; the  creeping  scapes  or  stems 
becoming  l°-4°  long  and  bearing  many  whorls;  flowers  broad;  akenes 

short-beaked.  . 

5.  SAGITTARIA,  ARROW-HEAD.  (From  the  Latin  for  arrow,  from 
the  sagittate  leaves  which  prevail  in  the  genus.  In  shallow  water  : tl.  all 
summer.  2J. 

* Filaments  lung  and  slender,  i.  e.  as  long  as  the  linear-oblong  anthers. 

S.  lancifblia.  Common  from  Virginia  S. : with  the  stout  leaves  l°-3° 
and  scapes  2°  - 5°  high,  the  coriaceous  blade  of  the  former  lance-oblong  and 
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always  tapering  into  the  thick  petiole,  the  nerves  nearly  all  from  the  thick 
and  prominent  midrib. 

8.  variabillS.  The  common  species  everywhere,  exceedingly  variable; 
almost  all  the  well-developed  leaves  arrow-shaped  ; filaments  nearly  twice  the 
length  of  the  anthers,  smooth ; akenes  broadly  obovate,  with  a long  and 
curved  beak  ; calyx  remaining  open. 

S.  calycina.  Along  rivers,  often  much  immersed ; many  of  the  leaves 
linear  or  with  no  blades ; the  others  mostly  halberd-shaped  ; tea  pea  weak, 
3' -9'  high  ; pedicels  with  fruit  recurved  ; filaments  roughish,  only  as  long  as 
the  anthers  ; akenes  olwvate,  tipped  with  short  horizontal  style : calyx  appressed 
to  head  of  fruit  and  partly  covering  it ; the  fertile  flowers  show  9-12  stamens, 
the  sterile  occasionally  some  rudiments  of  pistils. 

* * Filament * eery  short  ami  broad. 

S.  heteroph^lla.  Common  S.  & W. : scapes  S'  - 2°  high,  weak  ; the 
fertile  flowers  almost  sessile,  the  sterile  long-pedieelled  ; filaments  glaudular- 
pulieseent ; akenes  narmw-obovato,  with  a long  erect  beak  ; leaves  linear,  lance- 
olate, or  lance-oblong,  arrow-shaped  with  narrow'  lobes  or  entire, 

S.  graminea.  Common  S. : known  front  thg  foregoing  by  the  slender 
pedicels  of  both  kinds  of  flowers,  small  almost  bcakless  akenes,  and  leave* 
rarely  arrow-shaped. 

S.  pusilia.  From  N.  Jersey  S.  near  the  coast : known  by  the  small  size 
(l  —3'  high),  few  flowers,  usually  only  one  of  them  fertile  and  recurved  in  fruit ; 
stamens  only  alxwt  7,  with  glabrous  filaments ; akenes  obovate,  with  erect  beak  ; 
and  leaves  without  a true  blade. 

S.  natans,  only  S.  is  probably  a large  state  of  the  last,  with  leaves  having 
a floating  blade  l'-2'  long,  ovate  or  oblong,  or  slightly  heart-shaped,  5-7 
nerved. 

6.  LIMNOCHARIS.  (Name  from  the  Greek  means  delight  of  the  fmols.) 

L.  Humbdldtii.  Tender  aquatic  plant  from  S.  America,  which,  turned 
into  pools,  spreads  widely  by  its  proliferous  branching  and  rooting  stems,  anil 
flowers  all  summer  and  autumn ; each  flower  lasting  but  a dav,  the  3 broad 
sulphur-yellow  petals  l'-lj'long;  pistils  about  6;  leaves  about  3' long,  the 
midrib  swollen  below. 

115.  HYDROCHARIDACEiE,  FROG’S-BTT  FAMILY. 

AY  atcr-plants,  with  dioecious,  tnontcciou.*,  or  polygamous  flowers 
on  scape-like  peduncles  from  a sort  of  apatite  of  one  or  two  leaves, 
the  perianth  in  the  fertile  flowers  of  G parts  united  below  into  a 
tube  which  is  coherent  with  the  surface  of  a compound  ovary  : — we 
have  three  plants,  two  of  them  very  common. 

• Flouting,  spreading  by  proliferous  shoots ; leaves  long-petioled,  rotmial  heart-shaped. 

1.  I.IMNOBIUM.  t lowers  inoniecious  or  dioecious,  from  sessile  or  short-stalked 
leaf-like  spathe*.  the  sterile  spathe  of  one  leaf  surrounding  3 long-pedicelled 
staminate  flowers;  tlm  fertile  2-leaved,  with  one  sbort-|iedicclied  flower. 
Perianth  of  3 outer  oval  lobes  (calyx ) and  3 narrow  inner  ones  (petal-).  A 
cluster  of  6-  12  unequal  menadelphous  stamens  in  the  sterile  flower:  some 
nwl-slniped  rudiments  of  stamens  and  a 6-9-eellod  ovary  in  tin*  fertile 
flower;  stigmns  0-9,  each  2-pnrtcd.  Fruit  berry-like,  many-seeded. 

• • (trowing  under  water,  the  fertile  dowers  only  rising  to  the  surface;  the  sterile 

(not  often  detected)  breaking  off  their  short  stalks,  and  foaling  on  the  surface 
around  the  pistillate,  force rs. 

1.  AXACHAKIS.  Stems  leafy  and  branching.  Fertile  flowers  rising  from  a tubu- 
lar spathe;  the  perianth  prolonged  Into  an  exceeding! v slender  stalk-like 
tube,  6-lobed  at  top.  commonly  bearing  8-ft  apparently  pood  stamens:  ovary 
1 -celled  with  a few  ovules  on  the  walls:  style  coherent  with  the  tube  of  the 
perianth:  stigmas  3,  notched. 

3.  VALMSXF.RIA.  Stemles*;  leaves  all  In  tufts  from  creeping  rootstocks  Fer- 
tile flowers  with  a tubular  spathe,  raised  to  the  surface  of  the  water  on  an 
21 
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extremelv  long  and  slender  scape:  tube  of  the  perianth  not  prolonged  beyond 
the  1-celled  ovary,  with  3 obovate  outer  lobes  (sepals)  and  3 small  inner 
linear  ones  (petals),  and  no  stamens.  Ovules  very  numerous  lining  the  walls. 
Stigmas  3,  sessile,  2-lobed.  Fruit  cylindrical,  berry-like. 

1.  LIMNOBIUM,  FROG’S-BIT.  (Name  in  Greek  means  living  in 
pools.)  Flowers  whitish,  the  fertile  ones  larger,  in  summer.  2L 

Xi.  Spdngia.  Floating  free  on  still  water  S.  & W. ; has  been  found  in  bays 
of  Luke  Ontario:  rootiug  copiously;  leaves  l'-H1  long,  purjde  beneatli,  tumid 
at  base  with  spongy  air-cells. 

2.  ANACHAMS,  WATER- WEED.  (Name  from  the  Greek  means 

destitute  of  charms.)  FI.  summer.  2/ 

A.  Canadensis.  Slow  streams  and  ponds : a rather  homely  weed,  with 
long  branching  stems,  beset  with  pairs  or  whorls  of  pellucid  and  veinless 
1-ncrvcd  minutely  serrulate  sessile  leaves  (f - 1 ' long),  varying  from  linear 
to  ovate-oblong,  the  thread-like  tube  of  the*  yellowish  perianth  often  several 
inches  long. 

3.  VALLISNERIA,  TAPE-GRASS,  EEL-GRASS  of  fresh  water. 
(Named  for  A.  Vdllisneri,  an  early  Italian  botanist. ) FI.  late  summer.  % 
V.  spiralis.  Ill  clear  ponds  and  slow  streams,  with  bright  green  and  grass- 

like  linear  leaves  (l°-2°  long),  delicately  nerved  and  netted;  fertile  scapes 
rising  2° -4°  long,  according  to  the  depth  of  the  water,  afterwards  coiling  up 
spirally  and  drawing  the  fruit  under  water  to  ripen. — The  leaves  of  this  and 
the  preceding  are  excellent  to  show  cyclosis.  (See  Structural  Botany,  p.  31, 
Lessons,  p.  1C7.) 


116.  PONTEDERIACEiE,  PICKEREL-WEED  F. 

A few  water  plants,  distinguished  from  the  foregoing  by  having 
the  tubular  corolla-like  perianth  free  from  the  ovary,  and  the  dow- 
ers perfect.  Represented  by 

Sch6Ilera  graminea,  nr  Water  Star-Grass  ; a grass-like  weed  grow- 
ing under  water  in  streams,  with  branching  stems  beset  with  linear  pellucid  ses- 
sile leaves;  the  flower  with  a slender  salver-form  pale  yellow  perianth,  of  six 
narrow  equal  divisions  raised  to  the  surface  on  a very  slender  tube,  and  only  3 
stamens. 

Heteranthdra  renif6rmis,  Mud-Plantain,  in  mud  or  shallow  water 
S.  & W. ; with  floating  round-kidncy-sliuped  leaves  on  long  petioles,  and  3-j 
ephemeral  white  flowers,  from  the  sheathing  base  or  side  of  a petiole;  their  per- 
ianth salver-form,  with  a slender  tube,  bearing  0 nearly  equal  divisions  and  3 
dissimilar  stamens,  one  with  a greenish,  two  with  yellow  anthers. 

H.  limdsa,  in  mud  S.  & W. : distinguished  by  its  oblong  or  lance-oblong 
leaves,  and  solitary  blue  flower.  — The  only  widely  common  plant  of  the  lanniy 
belongs  to 


1.  PONTEDERIA,  PICKEREL-WEED.  (For  the  Italian  botanist 
Pontedera.)  Flowers  in  a terminal  spike.  Perianth  of  0 d i visions  irregu  a rly 
united  below  in  a tube,  the  3 most  united  forming  an  upjicr  lip  of  3 lobes,  the 
others  more  spreading  anil  with  more  or  less  separate  or  lightly  cohering 
claws  forming  the  lower  lip,  open  only  for  a day,  rolling  up  from  the  apex 
downwards  as  it  closes;  the  G-ribbed  base  thickening,  turning  green,  and  en- 
closing the  fruit.  Stamens  6,  the  3 lower  in  the  t broa  t ,\v 1 ' h( 


meats  ; the  3 upper  lower  down  and  shorter,  often  imperfect,  i.  \ar 
2 cells  empty,  one  with  a hanging  ovule.  Fruit  a 1-celled  1 -seeded 


utricle. 


P.  cordata,  Common  P.  Everywhere  in  shallow  water : stem  1 - high, 

naked  below,  above  bearing  a single  petiolcd  heart-shaped  and  oblong  or  lance- 
arrow-shaped  obtuse  leaf,  and  a spike  of  purplish-bine  flowers  ; upper  lobe  vi  1 
a conspicuous  yellowish-green  spot ; fl.  all  summer.  2/ 
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117.  ORCHIDACEiE,  ORCHIS  FAMILY. 

Herbs  with  flowers  of  peculiar  structure,  the  perianth  adherent 
to  the  one-celled  ovary  (which  lias  numberless  minute  ovules  on 
3 parietal  placenta;),  its  chiefly  corolla-like  6 parts  irregular,  3 in 
an  outer  syf  answering  to  sepals,  3 within  and  alternate  with  these 
answering  to  petals,  one  of  these,  generally  larger  and  always  differ- 
ent from  the  others,  called  the  labellum  or  lip:  the  stamens  are 
gynandrous , being  borne  on  or  connected  with  the  style  or  stigma, 
and  are  only  one  or  two;  the  pollen  is  mostly  coherent  in  masses  of 
peculiar  appearance.  All  perennials,  and  all  depend  upon  insects 
for  fertilization.  Beginners  will  not  very  easily  comprehend  the 
remarkable  structure  of  most  Orchideous  flowers.  But  our  more 
conspicuous  common  species  may  be  readily  identified  as  to  genera 
and  species. 

§ 1.  Kitthyte  or  Air-Plaxt  Orchids.  Of  these  a great  variety  are  cultivated 
in  the  choicest  conservatories.  H r hare  one  in  the  m“st  Southern  States. 

1.  EPIDFNDl’M.  The  3 sepals  and  2 petals  nearly  alike  and  widely  spreading: 

the  otld  petal  or  lip  larger  and  3-lobed,  its  base  united  with  the  style,  which 
bears  a lid-like  anther,  containing  4-stalked  pollen-masses,  over  the  glutinous 
stigma.  , 

§ 2.  Terrestrial  Orchids,  grotring  in  the  soil,  in  wootls  or  loir  grounds. 

• Anther  only  one,  but  of  3 cells,  ichich  trite  n sept  rated  (as  in  Orchis)  must  not  be 
mistaken  for  two  anthers : pollen  collected  into  one  or  more  masses  in  each 
cell : stigma  a glutinous  surface. 

s-  Lip  or  odd  petal  pmluced  underneath  into  a free  honey-bearing  barn  or  spur: 
jioden  of  each  cell  ail  connected  by  elastic  Ihreaels  with  a central  axis  or  sUtlk, 
the  lower  end  of  i chirk  is  a sticky  gland  or  disk,  by  adhesion  to  which  the  whole 
mass  of  pollen  is  dragged  from  the  ojjening  anther  and  carried  off  by  insects. 

2.  ORCHIS.  The  3 sepals  mid  2 petals  are  conniving  and  arched  on  the  upper- 

side  of  the  flower;  the  lip  turned  downwards  (i.  e.  as  the  flower  stands  on  its 
twisted  ovary).  Anther  erect,  its  two  cells  parallel  and  contignons ; the  2 
glands  side  by  side  just  over  the  concave  stigma,  and  enclosed  in  a sort  of 

ranch  or  pocket  opening  at  the  top. 

BENARlA.  Flower  generally  as  in  Orchis,  hut  the  lateral  sepals  com- 
monly spreading;  the  glands  attached  to  the  pollen-masses  naked  and  ex- 
posed. 

■*-  s-  tfo  spur  to  the  lip  : anther  borne  on  the  back  of  the  style  below  its  tip.  erect  or 
inclined : the  orate  stigma  on  the  front.  Flowers  in  a spike,  small,  white, 

4.  SPIRANTHES.  Flowers  oblique  on  the  ovary,  all  the  parts  of  the  perianth 
erect  or  conniving,  the  lower  part  of  the  lip  involute  around  the  style  and 
with  a callosity  on  each  side  of  the  base,  its  narrower  tip  somewhat  recurved 
amt  crisped.  Pollen-masses  2 (one  to  each  cell),  enen  2-part ed  into  a thin 
plate  (composed  of  grains  lightly  united  bv  delicate  threads),  their  summits 
united  to  the  back  of  a narrow  boat-shaped  sticky  gland  set  in  the  beaked  tip 
over  the  stigma.  Leaves  not  variegated. 

6.  GOOi)>  ERA.  Flowers  like  Spiranthes;  but  the  lip  more  sac-«haped.  closely 
sessile,  and  destitute  of  the  callous  protuberances  at  base.  Leaves  variegated 
with  white  veining. 

A To  spur  to  the  lip.  or  one  adherent  to  the  ovary:  anther  inverted  on  the  apex 
of  the  style,  commonly  attached  by  a.  sort  of  hinge  ; [xdlen  2 or  4 separate  soft 
masses,  nut  attached  to  a stalk  or  gland  . 

~ Flowers  rather  large  : pollen-masses  soft,  of  lightly-connected  powdery  grains. 

6.  ARKTHTSA.  Flower  only  one,  on  a naked  scape;  the  3 sepals  and  2 petals 
lanceolate  and  nearly  alike,  all  united  at  the  base,  ascending  and  arching 
over  the  top  of  the  long  and  somewhat  wing-margined  style,  on  the  petal-like 
top  of  which  rest*  tho  helmet-shaped  lunged  anther,  over  a little  shelf,  the 
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lower  face  of  which  is  the  stigma.  Lip  broad,  erect,  with  a recurving 
rounded  apex  and  a bearded  crest  down  the  face.  I’olleu-masses  4,  two  in 
each  cell  of  the  anther. 

7.  CALOPOGON.  Flowers  2,  3,  or  several,  in  a racem’e-like  loose  spike;  the  lip 
turned  towards  the  axis,  diverging  widely  from  the  slender  ( above  wing-mnr- 

fined)  style,  narrower  at  base,  larger  and  rounded  at  the  apex,  strongly 
carded  along  the  face.  Sepals  and  the  2 petals  nearly  alike,  lance-ovate, 
separate  and  spreading.  Anther  lid-like:  pollen-masses  4.  *• 

8.  POGONIA.  Flowers  one  or  few  terminating  a leaf-bearing  stem;  the  sepals 
and  petals  separate;  lip  crested  or  3-lobed.  Style  club-shaped,  wingless: 
stigma  lateral.  Anther  lid-like,  somewhat  stalked:  pollen-musses  2,  only  one 
in  each  cell. 

-m-  ++  Flowers  mostly  small,  dull-colored,  in  a spike  or  raceme  on  a brownish  or  yel- 
lowish leafless  scope : pollen-masses  4,  ylobular,  soft-waxy. 

9.  CORALLORHIZA.  Flowers  with  sepals  and  petals  nearly  alike;  the  lipbrondcr, 
2-ridged  on  the  face  below,  from  its  base  descends  a short  sac  or  obscure  spur 
which  adheres  to  the  upper  part  of  the  ovary.  Scape  with  sheaths  in  place 
of  leaves ; the  root  or  rootstock  thickish,  much  branched  and  coral-like. 

10.  APLECTRUM.  Flowers  us  in  No.  9,  but  no  trace  of  a spur  or  sac,  larger. 
Scape  rising  from  a largo  solid  bulb  or  conn,  which  also  produces,  at  a differ- 
ent season,  a broad  anamany-herved  green  leaf. 

• • Anthers  2 (Lessons  p.  Ill,  fig.  220),  borne  one  on  each  side  of  the  style,  and  a 
trowel-shaped  body  on  the  upper  side  answers  to  the  third  stamen,  the  one  that 
alme  is  present  in  other  Orchids:  pollen  powdery  or  pulpy : stigma  roughish, 
nut  glutinous. 

11.  CYPRIPEDIUM.  Sepals  in  appearnnce  generally  only  2,  ami  petals  2,  besides 
the  lip  which  is  a large  inflated  sac,  into  the  mouth  of  which  the  style,  bear- 
ing the  stamens  and  terminated  by  the  broad  terminal  stigma,  is  declined. 
Pollen  sticky  on  the  surface,  as  if  with  a delicate  coat  of  varnish,  powdery  or 
at  length  pulpy  underneath. 

1.  EPIDENDUM.  (Name  in  Greek  means  upon  a tree,  i.  c.  an  epiphyte.) 

E.  condpseum,  our  only  wild  Orchideous  Epiphyte  or  Air-plant,  is  found 
from  South  Carolina  S.  & W.  on  the  houghs  of  Magnolia,  &c.,  clinging  to  the 
hark  bv  its  matted  roots,  its  tuberous  rootstocks  bearing  thick  and  linn  lance- 
olate leaves  (l '-3'  long),  and  scapes  2'- O'  long,  with  a raceme  of  small  greenish 
and  purplish  flowers,  in  summer.  (Lessons,  p.  34,  35,  fig.  35.) 

2.  ORCHIS.  (The  ancient  name,  from  the  Greek.)  We  have  only  one  true 
Orchis,  viz. 

O.  spect&bilis.  Showy  Orchis.  Rich  hilly  woods  N. ; with  2 oblong 
obovate  glossy  leaves  (3  -5'  long)  from  the  fleshy-fibrous  root,  and  a leafv- 
bracted  scape  4'  — 7'  high,  bearing  in  a loose  spike  a few  pretty  flowers,  pink- 
purple,  the  ovate  lip  white : in  late  spring. 

3.  HABENARIA,  popularly  called  ORCHIS.  (Name  from  Latin  habena, 
a rein  or  thong,  from  the  shape  of  the  lip  of  the  corolla  in  some  species. ) 
Flowers  in  a terminal  spike,  each  in  the  axil  of  a bract,  in  late  spring  or  sum- 
mer. In  all  hut  one  species  the  ovary  twists  and  the  lip  occupies  the  lower  or 
anterior  side  of  the  flower. 

§ 1.  Fringed  Orchis.  Lip  and  often  the  other  jietals  cut-fnnged  or  chfl, 
shorter  than  the  long  curving  spur:  cells  of  the  anther  more  or  less  diverging 
and  tapering  below,  the  sticky  gland  at  their  lower  end  strongly  projecting 
forwards.  'These  are  our  handsomest  wild  Orchises : all  grow  m bogs  or  low 
grounds:  stems  leafy,  l°-4°  high. 

* Flowers  violet-purple,  in  summer:  the  lip  fan-shaped,  3-parted  nearly  down  to  the 
stidk-like  base,  and  the  divisions  more  or  less  fringed. 

H.  flmbri&ta.  Larger  Purple  Fringed  O.  Wet  meadows  from  Penn. 
N.  E. : lower  leaves  oval  or  oblong,  upper  few  and  small ; ruccine-liko  spil.o 
oblong,  with  rather  few  large  flowers  in  early  summer ; petals  oblong,  toothed 
down  the  sides ; lip  almost  1 ' wide,  hanging,  cut  into  a delicate  fringe. 
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H.  psyebdes,  Smaller  Purple  Fringed  O.  Common,  especially 
N. : leaves  oblong,  above  passing  into  lance-linear  bracts ; spike  cylindrical, 
4'- 10'  long,  crowded  with  smaller  and  fragrant  dowers ; lateral  petals  wedge- 
obovate,  almost  entire : lip  spreading,  only  V wide,  cut  into  denser  fringe. 

H.  peramOBua.  From  Penn.  W.  & S.  along  and  near  the  mountains : 
flowers  of  size  intermediate  between  the  two  preceding,  the  brood  wedge-shai>ed 
lobes  of  the  lip  moderately  cut-toothed,  but  not  fringed. 

* * Flowers  greeni-h  or  yellowish- white,  in  lote  summer : glands  oval  or  lanceolate, 

almost  facing  each  other  : spike  long  and  loose. 

H.  leucoph&a.  From  Ohio  W.  &.  8. : 2°  -4°  high;  leaves  lance-oblong ; 
flowers  rather  large,  the  fan-shaped  lip  3-parted,  }'  long,  and  many-cleft  to  the 
middle  into  a thread-like  fringe. 

H.  licera,  Ragged  Fringed  O.  Common  N.  & E. ; l°-2°high;  leaves 
lanceolate  or  oblong  ; petals  oblong-linear,  entire ; divisions  of  the  slcndcr-stalked 
3-parted  lip  narrow  and  slenderly  fringed. 

* * » Flowers  bright  white,  in  tumour : the  lip  fringe-margined  but  not  clef. 

H.  blephariglbttis,  White  Fringed  O.  Peat-bogs  N. : like  the  next, 
but  rather  smaller,  I°liigh,  the  fringe  of  the  lance-oblong  lip  hardly  equal  to 
the  width  of  its  body. 

» * • * Flowers  bright  orange-yellow,  in  late  summer : glands  orbicular,  jumjecting 
on  the  heak-fmntnl  bases  of  the  very  diverging  anther-cells : ovary  and  pdd 
long,  tapering  to  the  summit. 

H.  eiliaris,  Yellow  Fringed  O.  Sandy  bogs:  l}°-2°  high;  leaves 
oblong  or  lanceolate ; spike  short,  of  many  crowded  very  showy  flowers  ; jietals 
cut-fringed  at  apex,  the  oblong  body  of  the  lip  narrower  than  the  copious  long 
and  fine  fringe. 

H.  cristata,  from  Penn.  S. : smaller,  with  narrower  leaves,  and  flowers 
only  a quarter  the  size  of  the  preceding,  the  petals  orenate,  and  the  ovate  lip 
with  a narrow  lacerate  fringe. 

§ 2.  Yellow,  yreen,  or  white  species,  with  lip  entire,  at  least  not  fringed. 

* Stem  leafy:  leaves  oblong  or  lanctolate:  flowers  small:  anther-cells  nearly  parallel. 

H.  iutegra.  Pine  barrens  from  New  Jersey  8. : resembles  II.  cristata, 
having  small  bright  orange-yellow  flowers,  but  the  lip  is  ovate  and  entire  or 
barely  crcnulate. 

H.  virbscens.  Met  grounds,  omnium:  10' -20'  high,  with  a conspicu- 
ously brae  ted  at  length  long  and  loose  spike  of  small  dull-green  flowers ; the 
lip  oblong,  almost  truncate  at  tile  ajiex,  its  base  with  a tooth  ou  each  side,  and 
a nasal  protuberance  on  the  face  ; spur  slender,  club-shaped. 

H.  vlridis,  var.  bractedta.  Cold  damp  woods  N.  : 6'- 12'  high,  with 
lower  leaves  oliovate,  upper  reduced  to  bruets  of  the  short  spike,  which  are  much 
longer  than  the  green  flowers;  lip  truncate  and  2 -3-toothed  at  the  tip,  verv 
much  longer  than  the  sac-shaped  spur. 

H.  hyporbbroa.  Cold  low  woods  and  bogs  N : 6'- 2°  high,  very  leafv  ; 
leaves  lanceolate;  spike  dense,  often  long;  flowers  greenish,  the  lanceolate  lip 
like  the  other  petals,  spreading,  entire,  about  the  length  of  the  incurved  spur. 

H.  dilatata.  Resembles  the  last,  grows  in  same  places,  bat  commonly  more 
slender  and  with  linear  leaves ; flowers  white,  less  wide,  open,  the  lanceolate 
lip  with  a rhombic-dilutcd  base  ; glands  strap-shaped. 

H.  Ilivoa.  Sandy  bogs,  from  Delaware  S. : l°-2°  high,  all  the  upper 
leave#  bract- like  ; flowers  white,  in  a loose  cylindrical  spike,  very  small,  different 
from  all  the  rest  in  having  the  (white)  ovary  without  a twist,  and  the  linear- 
oblong  entire  lip  with  its  long  thread-like  spur  therefore  looking  inwards. 

* * Stem  a naked  satfw  : the  leaves  only  2 at  the  ground : flowers  pretty  large  in 

a loose  spike : anther-cell*  widely  diverging  at  their  tapering  or  beafe-like 
projecting  base. 

H.  orbiculdta,  Great  Green  O.  Evergreen  woods  and  hillsides  N a 
striking  plant;  its  exactly  orbicular  loaves  4' -8'  wide,  bright  green  above  and 
silvery  lieneath,  lying  Hat  on  the  ground;  scape  l°-2°  high,  bracted,  bearing 
many  large  greenish-white  flowers  in  a loose  raceme;  sepals  rouudish;  lip  nar- 
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rowly  spatulate-linear  and  drooping;  spur  about  lj'long,  curved,  gradually 
thickened  towards  the  blunt  tip : ti.  July. 

H.  Ho6keri.  Sandy  woods  from  Penn.  N. : smaller  in  all  parts,  flowers 
in  June;  the  orbicular  leaves  only  3'- 5’ broad  and  flat  on  the  ground;  scape 
naked,  O'- 12'  high,  bearing  fewer  yellowish-green  flowers  in  a strict  spike; 
sepals  lance-ovate;  lip  lanceolate  and  pointed,  incurved,  the  other  petals  lance- 
awl-shaped  ; spur  slender,  acute,  nearly  V long. 

4.  SPIRANTHES,.  LADIES-TRESSES.  (Name  from  the  Greek,  de- 
notes that  the  flowers  are  spiral : they  often  are  apparently  spirally  twisted  in 
the  spike.)  Flowers  white.  The  species  are  difficult ; the  following  are  the 
commonest. 

* Flowers  croioded  in  3 ranks  in  a close  spike : wet  banks  or  bogs. 

S.  latifdlia.  Only  from  Delaware  N. : known  by  its  oblong  or  lance-ob- 
long leaves  ( 1 ' — 3'  long),  all  ut  the  base  of  the  scupe,  and  narrow  spike  of  small 
smooth  flowers  early  in  June. 

S.  Romanzovi&na.  Cold  bogs,  from  N.  New  England  W. : 5' -15'  high, 
with  oblong-lanceolate  or  grassy-linear  leaves,  a dense  spike  of  flowers  at  mid- 
summer, ail  3 sepals  and  2 petals  conniving  to  form  an  upper  lip. 

S.  c6rnua,  Common  E.  and  S. : 6' -20'  high,  with  lance-lincar  leaves, 
cylindrical  often  lengthened  spike,  and  lower  sepals  not  upturned  but  parallel 
with  the  lower  petal  or  lip  : fl.  in  autumn. 

* * Flowers  in  one  straight  or  often  spirally  twisted  rank,  in  summer. 

S.  graminea.  Wet  grassy  places  from  N.  England  S. ; stem  about  1° 
high,  towards  its  base  and  at  the  fleshy  root  bearing  linear  or  lanee-linear  leaves, 
which  mostly  last  through  the  flowering  season  ; spike  dense  and  much  twisted, 
rather  downy. 

S.  gracilis.  Hills  nnd  snndy  plains  : scape  slender,  8'-  18'  high,  bearing  a 
-slender  spike ; leaves  all  from  the  tuberous  root,  short,  ovate  or  oblong,  apt  to 
wither  away  before  the  small  flowers  appear  in  late  summer. 

5.  GOODYERA.  RATTLESNAKE  PLANTAIN.  (Named  for  John 
Goodyer,  an  English  botanist.)  Flowers  small,  in  summer,  greenish-white, 
spiked  on  a scape ; the  leaves  all  clustered  at  the  root,  ovate,  small. 

G.  ripens.  Evergreen  woods  N. : 3' -8'  high,  slender  ; flowers  in  a loose 
one-sided  spike,  with  inflated  sac-shaped  lip. 

G.  pub6scens.  Oak  and  pine  woods  E.  & S. : 6'-  12'  high  ; larger,  with 
leaves  more  beautifully  white-reticulated,  and  flowers  not  one-sided  in  the  denser 
• spike  ; lip  globular. 

G.  Menzi6sii.  Woods,  only  from  New  York  W.  ; O'  - 12'  high  ; leaves  less 
reticulated  ; flowers  loose  in  the  spike,  narrower  and  pointed  in  the  bud,  the  lip 
hardly  sac-shaped  at  the  base  and  tapering  to  a narrow  apex. 

0.  ARETHUSA.  (Mytholog  ical  name  of  a nymph  and  fountain.)  Fl.  late 
spring. 

A.  bulb6sa.  A charming  little  plant,  in  wet  bogs  N. : consists  of  a scape 
6'-  10'  high  rising  from  a solid  bulb  or  eorm,  sheathed  below  with  one  or  two 
green  bracts,  and  terminated  with  the  bright  rose-pink  flower  1'- 2' long. 

7.  CALOPOGON.  (Name  in  Greek  means  beautiful  beard,  referring  to 
the  lip.)  Fl.  early  summer. 

C.  puleh61Ius.  Wet  bogs  : scape  about  1°  high,  from  a small  solid  bulb, 
slender,  bearing  next  the  base  a long  linear  or  lanceolate  manv-nerved  grass-like 
leaf,  and  at  the  summit  2-6  beautiful  pink-purple  flowers  (1'  broad),  the  lip  as 
if  hinged  at  its  base,  bearded  with  white,  yellow,  and  purple  club-shaped  hairs. 

8.  POGONIA.  (Name  in  Greek  means  bearded,  i.  e.  on  the  lip  : this  is 

hardly  the  case  in  most  of  our  species.)  We  have  several,  but  the  only  widely 
common  one  is  _ , , . 

P.  ophioglossoides.  Wet  bogs  along  with  the  Calopogon,  and  in 

blossom  at  the  same  time  : stem  6'  - 9'  high  from  a root  of  thick  fibres,  bearing 
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an  oral  or  lance-oblong  closely  sessile  leaf  near  the  middle,  and  a smaller  one  or 
bract  near  the  terminal  flower,  sometimes  a second  flower  in  its  axil ; flower  1' 
long,  pale  rose-color  or  whitish,  sweet-scented ; sepals  and  petals  nearly  alike ; 
lip  erect,  beard-crested  and  fringed. 

9.  CORALLORHIZA,  CORAL-ROOT  (which  the  name  means  in 
Greek). 

C.  inn&ta.  Low  woods,  mostly  N.  : 3'-6'  high,  yellowish,  with  5-  10  very 
small  almost  sessile  flowers;  lip  3-lohcd  or  halberd-shaped  at  laise:  fl.  spring. 

G.  odontorhiza.  Rich  woods,  common  only  S.  : 6'-  16'  high,  thickened 
at  base,  brownish  or  pnrplish,  with  6-20  pedicel  led  flowers,  and  lip  not  lobed 
hut  rather  stalked  at  base,  the  spur  obsolete. 

C.  multifldra.  Common  m dry  woods,  9' -20'  high,  purplish,  stout,  with 
10-30  short-pedicellcd  flowers,  lip  deeply  3-lobed,  and  ad  mile  spur  manifest. 

10.  APLECTRUM,  PUTTY-ROOT,  ADAM-AND-EVE  (Name, 

from  the  Greek,  means  destitute  of  spur.) 

A.  hyemale.  Woods,  in  rich  mould,  mostly  towards  the  Alleghatiies  and 
N.  : scape  and  dingy  flowers  in  early  summer  ; the  large  oval  aud  plaited-nerved 
petiolcd  leaf  ap|iears  towanls  autumn  and  lasts  over  winter ; solid  bulbs  one 
each  year,  connected  bv  a slender  stalk,  those  of  at  least  two  years  found  to- 
gether (whence  one  of  the  (sipular  names),  1'  thick,  filled  with  strung  glutinous 
matter,  which  has  been  used  for  cement,  whence  the  other  name. 

11.  CYPRIPEDIUM,  LADY’S  SLIPPER.  MOCCASON-FLOWER. 
{Greek  name  for  Femur,  joined  to  that  for  a slipper  or  Attaint.)  Two  exotic 
species  are  not  rare  in  conservatories ; the  others  are  among  the  most  orna- 
mental and  curious  of  our  wild  flowers  : in  spring  and  early  summer.  Root- 
stocks very  short  and  knotty,  producing  long  and  coarse  fibrous  roots. 

§ 1.  The  three  sepals  separate : stem  leafy,  one-flowered. 

C.  arietinum,  Ram’s  head  C.  Cold  Imgs  N. : not  common ; the  esnallest 
species,  with  slender  stem  6' -10'  high,  obkmg-lnnoeolate  leaves,  and  a dingv 
purplish  flower,  the  sac  conical  and  in  some  positions  resembling  a ram’s  head, 
oue  sepal  lance-ovate,  the  two  others  nnd  the  two  petals  linear. 

§ 2.  Thv  of  the  seftals  united  by  their  edges  into  one  under  the  sac  or  slip} ter,  but 
their  very  lifts  sometimes  separate. 

• Stem  l°-2°  high,  leafy  to  the  1 - 3- flowered  summit:  leaves  lance-oblong  or 
orate,  with  many  somewhat  ft/aited  nerves , more  or  less  pubescent:  sac  or 
shpjter  horizontal,  much  mjhihd.  Often  by  a rather  large  rowul  orijice. 

*-  Sepals  ami  linear  wary-twisted  petals  brownish,  ftointed,  larger  than  the  sac. 

C.  pub^scens,  I below  Lady’s-Slipper.  Low  woods  and  bogs,  mainlv 
N. : sac  light  yellow,  higher  than  broad,  convex  above ; sepals  long-lanceolate': 
flowers  early  summer,  scentless. 

C.  parviflbrum,  Smaller  Yellow  L.  In  similar  situations;  stems  and 
leaves  generally  smaller,  aud  flower  aliout  half  the  sire  of  the  oilier,  somewhat 
fragrant,  the  sac  broader  than  high,  deep  yellow,  and  the  lance-ovate  sepals 
browner. 

C.  C&ndidum,  Small  White  L.  Bogs  and  low  prairies,  chiefly  W. : 
small,  barely  1°  high,  slightly  pubescent ; sac  like  that  of  preceding  but  white. 

Sepals  and  i trials  broad  or  roundish  ami  flat,  white,  not  larger  than  the  sac. 

C.  Bpect&bilo,  Showy  L.,  and  deserving  the  name,  in  hogs  and  rich  low 
woods  N.,  and  along  the  mountains  S.  : downy,  2°  or  more  high,  with  leaves 
6' -8'  long,  white  flowers  with  the  globular  lip  (1  j'  long)  painted  with  piuk- 
purple,  in  July. 

• * Srafte  naked,  bearing  a small  bract  and  bne^iowrr  at  summit. 

■*-  Wild  sftreies,  with  only  a pair  of  oblong  many-nerved  downy  haves  at  the.  root. 

C.  aeaule,  Stemlesh  L.  Moist  or  sandy  ground  in  the  shade  of  ever- 
greens: scape  8 -12' high;  sepals  and  petals  greenish  or  purplish,  the  latter 
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linear,  shorter  than  the  rose-purple  oblong-obovate  drooping  sac,  which  is  split 
down  the  front  but  nearly  closed  : fl.  spring. 

*-  — East  Indian  species  of  the  conservatory,  with  several  thick  and  firm  keeled 
hares  in  2 ranks  at  the  root : sac  hanging,  largely  open  at  top. 

C.  insigne,  has  linear  strap-shaped  cartilaginous  leaves,  and  yellow  flower 
with  some  greenish  and  purple-spotted. 

C.  veniistum,  with  more  fleshy  oblong-strap-shaped  mottled  and  spotted 
leaves,  and  publish  flower  with  some  green  and  yellow. 


118.  SCITAMINE2E,  BANANA  FAMILY. 

Here  is  assembled  a group  of  tropical  or  subtropical  plants,  with 
leaves  having  distinct  petiole  and  blade,  the  latter  traversed  by 
nerves  running  from  the  midrib  to  the  margin  ; flowers  irregular, 
with  a perianth  of  at  least  two  ranks  of  divisions,  below  all  combined 
into  a tube  which  is  adherent  to  the  3-celled  ovary  ; the  stamens 
1 - G and  distinct.  We  have  only  two,  by  no  means  common,  wild 
representatives  on  our  southeastern  borders ; the  cultivated  ones 
are  chiefly  grown  for  their  ornamental  foliage,  and  most  of  them  are 
rarely  seen  in  blossom.  They  may  therefore  be  simply  referred  to, 
as  follows. 

I.  GINGER  FAMILY.  Seeds,  rootstocks,  or  roots  hot-aro- 
matic. Stamen  only  one,  with  a 2-eelled  anther,  commonly  em- 
bracing the  style,  but  not  united  with  it. 

Hed^chium  Gardneriiinam,  Garland-Flower,  cult,  from  India : 
stems  3° -4°  high,  furnished  to  the  top  with  oblong  2-rauked  leaves,  terminating 
in  a large  spike  of  handsome  light-yellow  flowers,  a slender  tube  hearing  6 
divisions  which  may  be  likened  to  those  of  an  Orchideous  flower,  one  (answer- 
ing to  the  lip)  much  larger  and  broader  than  the  5 others,  and  a very  long 
protruding  reddish  filament  terminated  by  a yellow  anther  sheathing  the  style 
up  almost  to  the  stigma. 

II.  ARROWROOT  or  INDIAN-SHOT  FAMILY.  No  hot- 
aromatic  propei'ties,  the  thick  rootstocks,  &c.,  commonly  contain 
much  starch,  from  which  genuine  arrowroot  is  produced.  Stamen 
only  one  with  an  anther,  and  that  one-celled. 

Th&lia  dealb&ta,  wild  in  marshes  and  ponds  far  S.,  is  dusted  over  with  a 
white  powder,  the  heart-ovate  long-petioled  leaves  all  from  the  root,  reed-like 
scape  branching  above  into  paniclcd  spikes  of  small  much-bracted  purple  flowers. 

Mar&nta  zebrina,  rarely  flowers,  but  is  a showy  leaf-plant  in  conserva- 
tories ; the  oblong  leaves  2 or  3 feet  long,  purple  beneath,  the  upper  surface 
satinv  and  with  alternating  stripes  of  deep  and  pale  green  ; flowers  dull  purple, 
inconspicuous,  in  a bracted  head  or  spike  near  the  ground  on  a short  scape. 

C&nna  Indica,  Common  Indian  Shot  (so  called  from  the  hard  shot- 
like seeds,  these  several  in  the  3 cells  of  the  rough-walled  pod) : frequently 
planted  for  summer  flowering  ; the  lance-ovate  or  oblong  pointed  leaves  6-12 
long ; flowers  several  in  a simple  or  branching  spike,  about  2'  long,  red, 
varying  to  yellow,  or  variegated ; stamen  with  petal-like  filament  bearing  the 
anther  on  one  side,  otherwise  resembling  the  3 divisions  of  an  inner  corolla, 
these  probably  transformed* Sterile  stamens.  — The  following,  more  magnificent 
for  summer  foliage,  ana  sometimes  for  flowers,  are  choicer  sorts,  but  much 
confused  as  to  species. 

C.  Warszewiczii,  4°  -5°  high,  with  mostly  purplish  or  purple-margined 
pointed  leaves,  and  crimson-red  flowers. 
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C.  discolor,  grows  6° -10°  high,  with  broad  purple-tinged  very  large 
leaves,  and  erimson  or  red-purple  flowers. 

C.  glauca,  especially  its  var.  Ann>.i,  8° - 1 3°  high,  with  its  glaucous 
pale  taper-pointed  leaves,  and  yellow  or  red  flowers  4'  long. 

C.  fl&ccida,  wild  in  swamps  from  South  Carolina  S. : 2° -4°  high,  with 
ovate-lanceolate  pointed  leaves,  and  yellow  flowers  3'-4'  long;  all  the  inner 
divisions  obovate  and  wavy,  lax,  the  3 outer  or  calyx  reflexed. 

III.  BANANA  FAMILY  pkopf.r.  Not  aromatic  or  pungent. 
Stamens  5 with  2-celled  anthers,  and  an  abortive  naked  filament. 

Strelitzia  Roginae,  a large  stomle^  conservatory  plant,  from  the  Capo 
of  Good  Hope,  whiter-flowering,  with  2-rankod  root-leaves,  their  long  rigid 
jwtiolea  bearing  an  ovate-oblong  thick  blade ; scuiie  ! tearing  at  aj>ex  an  oblique 
or  horizontal  and  rigid  conduplieatc  spathe,  from  which  several  large  and 
strange-looking  blossoms  ap|»ear  in  succession  ; the  3 outer  divisions  of  the  jx-ri- 
anth  3'  -4'  long,  orange-yellow,  one  of  them  conduplicnte  and  taper-pointed,  and 
somewhat  like  the  two  larger  of  the  bright  blue  inner  set,  or  true  petals,  which 
are  united  and  cover  the  stamens,  the  other  petal  inconspicuous. 

Musa  sapidntum,  Hasan*;  cult,  for  foliage  and  for  the  well-known 
fruit ; the  enwrapping  bases  of  the  hngc  leaves  forming  a sort  of  tree-like  suc- 
culent stem,  10°  — 20°  high;  the  flower-stalk  rising  through  the  centre,  and  de- 
veloping a drooping  spike,  the  flowers  clustered  in  the  axil  of  its  purplish 
bracts;  perianth  of  2 concave  or  convolute  divisions  or  lips,  the  lower  3-5- 
lohed  at  the  apex  and  enclosing  the  lunch  smaller  apper  one;  berry  oblong,  by 
long  cultivation  (from  offshoots)  seedless.  (Lessons,  p.  19,  fig.  47.) 

M.  Cavendishii.  A dwarf  variety,  flowering  at  a few  feet  in  height,  is 
the  more  manageable  one,  principally  cultivated  for  fruiting. 

119.  BROMELIACE2E,  PINE-APPLE  FAMILY. 

Tropical  or  subtropical  plants,  the  greater  part  epiphytes,  with 
dry  or  fleshy,  mostly  rigid,  smooth  or  scurfy  leaves,  often  prickly 
edged,  and  perfect  flowers  with  6 stamens.  — represented  by  several 
species  of  Tillandsia  in  Florida,  a small  one  further  north,  and  sev- 
eral of  various  genera  in  choice  conservatories,  not  here  noticed. 

Ananissa  sativa,  Pink-Apple  ; cult,  for  its  fruit,  the  flowers  abortive, 
and  sometimes  for  foliage,  especially  a striped-leaved  variety. 

TillAndsia  usneoides,  the  Long  Moss  or  Black  Moss  (so  called), 
hanging  from  trees  in  the  low  country  from  the  Dismal  Swamp  S. : grav- 
scurfy,  with  thread-sha{ied  branching  stems,  linear-awl-shaped  recurved  leave’s, 
and  small  sessile  green  flowers  ; the  ovary  free,  forming  a narrow  3-valved  pod, 
filled  with  club-shaped  hairy-stulked  seeds  : fl.  summer. 

120.  AMARYLLIDACEiE,  AMARYLLIS  FAMILY. 

Chiefly  perennial  herbs,  with  leaves  and  scape  from  a bulb,  corm, 
the  leaves  nerved  from  the  base,  and  rarely  with  any  distinction 
of  blade  and  petiole  ; the  perianth  regular  or  but  moderately 
irregular  and  colored,  its  tube  adherent  to  the  surface  of  the  3 -celled 
ovary  ; and  G stamens  with  good  anthers.  Bulbs  acrid,  some  of 
them  poisonous.  To  this  family  belong  many  of  the  choicer  bulbs 
of  house-culture,  only  the  commonest  here  noticed. 

§ 1.  Scn/n  and  linear  hairy  leatci  from  a tittle  $otid  bulb  or  corm. 

1.  HYPOXY8.  Perianth  8-parted  nearly  to  the  ovnrv,  spreading,  greenish  out- 
ride, yellow  within,  persistent  and  withering  on  the  pod. 
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linear,  shorter  than  the  rose-purple  oblong-olwvatc  drooping  sac,  which  is  split 
down  the  front  but  nearly  closed  : fl.  spring. 

•*-  •*-  East  Indian  species  of  the  conservatory,  with  several  thick  and  firm  keeled 
leaves  in  2 ranks  at  the  root : sac  hanging,  largely  open  at  top. 

C.  insigne,  has  linear  strap-shaped  cartilaginous  leaves,  and  yellow  flower 
with  some  greenish  and  purple-spotted. 

C.  venustum,  with  more  fleshy  oblong-strap-shaped  mottled  and  spotted 
leaves,  and  purplish  flower  with  some  green  and  yellow. 


118.  SCITAMINEiE,  BANANA  FAMILY. 

Here  is  assembled  a group  of  tropical  or  subtropical  plants,  with 
leaves  having  distinct  petiole  and  blade,  the  latter  traversed  by 
nerves  running  from  the  midrib  to  the  margin  ; flowers  irregular, 
with  a perianth  of  at  least  two  ranks  of  divisions,  below  all  combined 
into  a tube  which  is  adherent  to  the  3-celled  ovary  ; the  stamens 
1 - G and  distinct.  We  have  only  two,  by  no  means  common,  wild 
representatives  on  our  southeastern  borders ; the  cultivated  ones 
are  chiefly  grown  for  their  ornamental  foliage,  and  most  of  them  are 
rarely  seen  in  blossom.  They  may  therefore  be  simply  referred  to, 
as  follows. 

I.  GINGER  FAMILY.  Seeds,  rootstocks,  or  roots  hot-aro- 
matic. Stamen  only  one,  with  a 2-celled  anther,  commonly  em- 
bracing the  style,  but  not  united  with  it. 

Hed^chium  Gardneri&nam,  Garland-Flower,  cult,  from  India: 
stems  3°  - 4°  high,  furnished  to  the  top  with  oblong  2-ranked  leaves,  terminating 
in  a large  spike  of  handsome  light-yellow  flowers,  a slender  tube  bearing  6 
divisions  which  may  be  likened  to  those  of  an  Orehideous  flower,  one  (answer- 
ing to  the  lip)  much  larger  aud  broader  than  the  5 others,  and  a very  long 
protruding  reddish  filament  terminated  by  a yellow  anther  sheathing  the  style 
up  almost  to  the  stigma. 

II.  ARROWROOT  or  INDIAN-SIIOT  FAMILY.  No  hot- 
aromatic  properties,  the  thick  rootstocks,  &c.,  commonly  contain 
much  starch,  from  which  genuine  arrowroot  is  produced.  Stamen 
only  one  with  an  anther,  and  that  one-celled. 

Thhlia  dealb&ta,  wild  in  marshes  and  ponds  far  S.,  is  dusted  over  with  a 
white  |>owdcr,  the  heart-ovate  long-petioled  leaves  all  from  the  root,  reed-like 
scape  branching  above  into  paniclcd  spikes  of  small  much-bracted  purple  flowers. 

Mar&nta  zebrina,  rarely  flowers,  but  is  a showy  leaf-plant  in  conserva- 
tories ; the  ohlong  leaves  2 or  3 feet  long,  purple  beneath,  the  upper  surface 
satiny  and  with  alternating  stripes  of  deep  and  pale  green  ; flowers  dull  purple, 
inconspicuous,  in  a bractcd  head  or  spike  near  the  ground  on  a short  scape. 

Chnna  tndica.  Common  Indian  Shot  (so  called  from  the  hard  shot- 
like  seeds,  these  several  in  the  3 cells  of  the  rough-walled  pod)  : frequently 
planted  for  summer  flowering  ; the  lance-ovate  or  oblong  pointed  leaves  ~ - 
long;  flowers  several  in  a simple  or  branching  spike,  about  2 long,  red, 
varying  to  yellow,  or  variegated;  stamen  with  petal-like  filament  bearing  the 
anther  on  one  side,  otherwise  resembling  the  3 divisions  of  an  inner  eoro  a, 
these  probablv  transformed' sterile  stamens.  — The  following,  more  magnificent 
for  summer  foliage,  and  sometimes  for  flowers,  are  choicer  sorts,  lmt  muc  i 
confused  as  to  species. 

C.  Warszewiczii,  4° -5°  high,  with  mostly  purplish  or  purple-margined 
pointed  leaves,  and  crimson-red  flowers. 
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C.  discolor,  grows  6° -10°  high,  with  broad  purple-tinged  very  large 
leaves,  and  crimson  or  red-purple  flowers. 

C.  gl&uca,  especially  its  var.  Ax  is.*  I,  8°  -13°  high,  with  its  glaucous 
pale  taper-pointed  leaves,  and  yellow  or  red  flowers  4'  long. 

C.  fl&ecida,  wild  in  swamps  from  South  Carolina  S. : 2° -4°  high,  with 
ovate-lanceolate  pointed  leaves,  and  yellow  flowers  3' -4'  long;  all  the  inner 
divtsious  obovate  and  wavy,  lax,  the  3 outer  or  calyx  reflexed. 

III.  BANANA  FAMILY  pbopek.  Not  aromatic  or  pungent. 
Stamens  5 with  2-celled  anthers,  and  an  abortive  naked  filament. 

Strelitzia  Regiuae,  a large  stemlcss  conscrvatorv  plant,  from  the  Cape 
of  (iood  Hope,  wti iter-flowering,  with  i-r&ukod  root-leaves,  their  long  rigid 
petioles  bearing  an  ovate-oblong  thick  blade ; scape  bearing  at  apex  an  oblique 
or  horizontal  and  rigid  conduplieate  spatho,  from  which  several  large  ami 
strange-Iooking  blossoms  apjiear  in  succession  ; the  3 outer  divisions  of  the  jieri- 
anth  3' -4'  long,  orange-yellow,  one  of  them  conduplieate  iuid  taper-pointed,  and 
somewhat  like  the  two  larger  of  the  bright  blue  inner  set,  or  true  petals,  which 
are  united  and  cover  the  stamens,  the  other  petal  inconspicuous. 

Musa  sapi6ntum,  Basaxa;  wilt,  for  foliage  and  for  the  well-known 
fruit ; the  enwrapping  bases  of  the  huge  leaves  forming  a sort  of  tree-like  suc- 
culent stem,  10° -20°  high;  the  flower-stalk  rising  through  the  centre,  and  dev 
veloping  a drooping  spike,  the  flowers  clustered  in  the  axil  of  its  purplish 
bracts;  perianth  of  2 concave  or  convolute  divisions  or  lips,  the  lower  3-5- 
lobcd  at  the  apex  and  enclosing  the  flinch  smaller  upjier  one ; berry  oblong,  by 
long  cultivation  (from  offshoots)  seedless.  (Lessons,  p.  19,  fig.  47.) 

M.  Cavendishii.  A dwarf  variety,  flowering  at  a few  feet  in  height,  is 
the  more  manageable  one,  principally  cultivated  lor  fruiting. 

119.  BROMELIACEiE,  PINK-APPLE  FAMILY. 

Tropical  or  subtropical  plants,  the  greater  part  epiphytes,  with 
dry  or  fleshy,  mostly  rigid,  smooth  or  scurfy  leaves,  often  prickly 
edged,  and  perfect  flowers  with  6 stamens.  — represented  by  several 
species  of  Titlandsia  in  Florida,  a small  one  further  north,  and  sev- 
eral of  various  genera  in  choice  conservatories,  not  here  noticed. 

AnanAssa  saliva,  Pise-Apple  ; cult,  for  its  fruit,  the  flowers  abortive, 
and  sometimes  for  foliage,  especially  a strijicd-leavcd  variety. 

Till&ndsia  usneoides,  the  I.ovo  Moss  or  Black  Moss  (so  called), 
hanging  from  toes  in  the  low  country  from  the  Dismal  Swamp  S. : gray- 
scurfy,  with  thread-shaped  branching  stems,  linear-awl-shaped  recurred  leaves, 
mul  small  sessile  green  flowers  ; the  ovary  free,  forming  a narrow  3-valved  pod. 
filled  with  club-shaped  hairy-stalked  seeds  : fl.  summer. 

120.  AM  AR  YLLID  ACEiE , AMARYLLIS  FAMILY. 

Chiefly  perennial  herbs,  with  leaves  and  scape  from  a bulb,  conn, 
Ac.,  the  leaves  nerved  from  the  base,  and  rarely  with  any  distinction 
of  blade  and  petiole  ; the  perianth  regular  or  but  moderately 
irregular  and  colored,  its  tube  adherent  to  the  surface  of  the  3-celled 
ovary ; and  6 stamens  with  good  anthers.  Bulbs  acrid,  some  of 
them  poisonous.  To  this  family  belong  many  of  the  choicer  bulbs 
of  house-culture,  only  the  commonest  here  noticed. 

5 1.  Scajx  and  Knenr  hairy  1 far  ct  from  a little  lolid  bulb  or  oorm. 

1.  HYPOXY8.  Perianth  0-parted  nearly  to  the  ovarv,  spreading,  greenish  out- 
side, yellow  within,  persistent  and  withering  on  tlie  pod. 
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§ 2.  Scape  and  mostly  smooth  lea  res  f com  a coated  bulb. 

* A cup-shaped,  funnel-shaped,  or  saucer-shaped  crown  on  the  throat  of  the  perianth. 

2.  NARCISSUS.  Perianth  with  a more  or  less  cylindrical  tube,  6 equal  widely- 

spreading  divisions,  and  stamens  of  unequal  length  included  in  the  cup  or 
crown.  Scape  with  one  or  more  flowers,  from  a scariotis  1-leaved  spathe. 

3.  PANCRATIUM.  Perianth  with  a slender  tube,  C long  and  narrow  divisions, 

and  a cup  to  which  the  long  filaments  adhere  below,  and  from  the  edge  of 
which  they  project.  Anthers  linear,  fixed  by  the  middle.  Scape  bearing  a 
few  flowers  in  a cluster,  surrounded  by  some'  leaf-like  or  scarious  bracts. 

* * No  cup  nor  crown  to  the  Jloicer,  or  only  minute  scales  sometimes  in  the  throat.  ' 
h-  Filaments  borne  on  the  tube  of  the  flower : anthers  flxed  by  the  middle,  versatile: 
sftalhe  of  1 or  2 scales  or  bracts. 

i.  CRINUM.  Perianth  with  a slender  long  tube  nnd  C mostly  long  and  narrow 
spreading  or  recurved  divisions.  Stamens  long.  Scape  solid,  bearing  few  or 
many  flowers,  in  au  umbel-like  head,  bulb  often  columnar  nnd  rising  as  if 
into  a sort  of  stem.  Leaves  in  several  ranks. 

6.  AMARYLLIS.  Perianth  various;  the  divisions  oblong  or  lanceolate.  Scape 
bearing  cmc  or  more  flowers.  Leaves  mostly  2-ranked. 

-t-  Filaments  on  the  ovary  at  the  base  of  the  6-parled  perianth ; anthers  erect,  not 
versatile  : spathe  a bract  opening  on  one  side. 

6.  GALANTHUS.  Scape  with  usually  a single  small  flower  on  a nodding  pedicel. 

Perianth  of  6 oblong  separate  concave  pieces;  the  three  inner  shorter,  less 
spreading,  and  notched  at  the  end.  Anthers  nnd  style  pointed. 

7.  LEUCOIUM.  Scape  bearing  1-7  flowers  on  nodding  pedicels.  Perianth  of 

6 nearly  separate  oval  divisions,  all  alike.  Anthers  blunt.  Stylo  thickish 
upwards. 

§ 2.  Stems  leafy,  or  scape  beset  with  bracts,  from  a tuberous  rootstock  or  crown. 

8.  ALSTIUEMKHIA.  Stems  slender  and  weak  or  disposed  to  climb,  leafy  to  the 

top,  the  thin  lanceolate  or  linear  leaves  commonly  twisting  or  turning  over. 
Flowers  in  a terminal  umbel.  Perianth  6-parted  nearly  or  quite  to  the  ovary, 
rather  bell-shaped,  often  irregular  as  if  somewhat  2-lipped.  Stamens  more  or 
less  declined.  Style  slender:  stigma  3-cleft. 

0.  FOLI ANTHES.  Stem  erect  and  simple  from  a thick  tuber,  bearing  long-linear 
channelled  leaves,  and  a spike  of  white  flowers.  Perianth  with  a cylindrical 
ami  somewhat  funnel-shaped  slightly  curved  tube,  nnd  6 about  eqnnl  spread- 
ing lobes.  Stamens  included  in  the  tube : anthers  erect.  The  summit  of  the 
ovary  and  pod  free  from  the  calyx-tube;  in  this  and  other  respects  it  ap- 
proaches the  Lily  Family. 

10.  AGAVE.  Leaves' thick  and  fleshy  with  a hard  rind  and  a commonly  spiny 
margin,  tufted  on  the  crown,  which  produces  thick  fibrous  roots,  and  suckers 
nnd  offsets;  in  flowering  sends  up  a bracted  scum',  bearing  n spike  or  panicle 
of  yellowish  flowers.  Perianth  tubulnr-fnnnel-sluiped,  persistent,  with  6 nar- 
row almost  equal  divisions.  Stamens  projecting:  anthers  linear,  versatile. 
Pod  containing  numerous  flat  seeds. 


1.  HYPOXYS,  STAR-GRASS. 

the  base ; the  pod  is  often  so. ) 


(Name  from  the  Greek,  means  acute  at 


H.  er6cta,  the  common  species,  in  grass;  with  few-flowered  scape  3' -8' 
high,  and  leaves  at  length  longer ; yellow  star-like  flower  over  f broad. 


2.  NARCISSUS.  (Greek  name,  that  of  the  young  man  in  the  mythology 
who  is  said  to  have  been  changed  into  this  flower.)  Most  of  them  are  per- 
fectly hardy  : fl.  spring. 

N.  posticus,  Poet’s  N.  Leaves  nearly  flat;  scape  1-flowered;  crown  of 
the  white  flower  edged  witli  pink,  hardly  at  all  projecting  from  the  yellowish 
throat : in  full  dpuble-flqwered  varieties  the  crown  disappears. 

N.  biflbrus,  Two-flowered  N.,  or  Primrose  Peerless  of  the  old 
gardeners,  has  two  white  or  pale  straw-colored  (lowers,  and  the  crown  in  the 
form  of  a short  yellow  cap. 

N.  poly&nthos  is  the  parent  of  the  choicer  sorts  of  Polyanthus  N. ; 
flowers  numerous,  white,  the  gup  ulso  white. 
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N.  Tazdtta,  Poltasthl'S  N.  Leaves  as  of  the  preceding  linear  and 
nearly  Hat,  glaucous ; flowers  numerous  in  an  umt>el,  yellow  or  sometimes 
white,  with  the  crown  a golden  or  omuge-coiored  cup  one  third  or  almost  one 
half  the  length  of  the  divisions. 

N.  Jonquilla,  Jonquil.  Leaves  narrow,  rush-like  or  half-cylindrical ; 
flowers  2 to  5,  small,  yellow,  as  also  the  short  cup,  very  fragrant. 

N.  Pseudo-Narcissus,  DaffOoil.  Leaves  tfat,  aiid  I -flowered  scape 
short ; flower  large,  yellow,  with  a short  and  broad  tnhc,  and  a large  bell-shaped 
cup,  having  a wavy-toothed  or  cris|>ed  margin,  equalling  ur  iougcr  than  the 
divisions  : common  double-flowered  in  country  g aniens. 

• 

3.  PANCRATIUM.  (Name  in  Greek  means  aU  no  obvious 

reason  for  it ) Flowers  large,  sliowy,  fragrant,  especially  at  evening  in 
summer.  Cult,  at  the  North  ; the  following  wild  S.  in  wet  places  on  and 
near  the  coast 

P.  maritimum.  Glaucous  ; leaves  linear,  erect ; scape  barely  flatfish  ; 
perianth  .V  long,  its  green  tnhc  enlarging  at  summit  into  the  ftinnel-shatsd 
I 2-toothed  cup,  to  the  lower  part  of  which  the  spreading  narrow-lanceolate 
divisions  of  the  perianth  are  united. 

P.  rot&tum  {or  I*.  MkucIm  x).  Leaves  linear-strap-shaped,  widely 
spreading,  bright  green,  2'  or  more,  wide  ; scape  sharply  2-edgod  ; slender  tulie 
of  the. perianth  and  its  linear  widely  spreading  divisions  caeh  about  3'  long,  the 
latter  wholly  free  front  the  short  and  broadly  open  wavy -edged  cap. 

4.  CRINUM.  (The  Greek  name  for  a Lily.)  Showy  conservatory  plants, 
chiefly  from  tropical  regions  ; one  wild  S. 

C.  amabilo,  from  East  Indies ; the  huge  bulb  rising  into  a column  ; leaves 
Incoming  several  feet  long  aud  3'-5'  wide;  flowers  nnrnomim,  8/-lo'  long, 
crimson-purple  outside,  paler  or  white  within. 

C.  Americanum,  wild  ill  river  swamps  far  S. ; much  smaller,  with  a 
globular  bulb;  scape  1 ° - 2°  high;  flower  white,  6'-7'  long. 

5.  AMARYLLIS.  (Dedicated  to  the  nymph  of  this  name.)  One  wild 
species  tv  ; many  in  choice  cultivation,  and  the  species  mixed.  The  following 
are  the  commonest  types. 

A.  AtamAsco,  Atamasco  Lilt,  wild  from  Virginia  S.  in  low  grounds; 
scape  6'- 12'  high,  mostly  shorter  than  the  glossy  leaves;  flower  2' -3' long, 
single  from  a 2-cleft  spatiic,  regular,  funnel-form,  white  and  pinkish ; stamens 
and  style  declined. 

A.  lormosis8ima,  Jacob. fan  or  St.  «Ja m ks’s  Lilt,  of  the  section 
Si’ her Et.t  a : cult,  from  South  America  : sca|io  liearitig  n single  large  and  de- 
clined deep  entn son-red  flower,  with  hardly  any  tube,  and  2-lttmed  ns  it  were, 
three  divisions  rve  u rv  ed  - s pread  in  g upwards,  three  turned  downwards,  these  ut 
base  involute  around  the  lower  part  of  the  deflexed  stamens  aud  stvle. 

A.  Regime,  from  South  America;  with  2 — 4 large  almost  regular  nodding 
flowers,  crimson-red,  with  hardly  any  tube,  and  the  deflexed  stamens  curved 
upwards  at  the  end. 

A.  Belladonna,  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ; has  elongates!  Ivttlhs,  chan- 
nelled narrow  leaves  sliorter  titan  the  solid  sottpo,  and  several  aliuo>t  regulur 
large  rose-red fragrant  flowers,  funnel-form  with  very  short  tula;,  the  stamens 
not  much  tlecliued. 

A.  Bpecibaa,  or  Valt/ita  rtnrf-RK\,  from  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  the  scar- 
let-red flower*  with  funnel -«h*p«l  tube  rather  longer  than  the  broad  ovate  and 
nearly  equal  spreading  divisions. 

6.  GALANTIIUS,  SNOiV  DROP.  (Name  formed  of  the  Greek  words 
for  milk  and. rfuavr,  probably  from  the  color.)  FI.  earliest  spring. 

G.  niv&lis,  of  Kttrope,  send*  up  soon  after  the  winter’s  snow  leaves  the 
gronnd  a pair  of  linear  pale  leaves  and  a scape  3' -6'  high,  hearing  its  delicate 
drooping  white  flower,  the  inner  divisions  tipped  with  green;  a variety  is  full 
djulilu. 
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7.  LEUCdllTM,  SNOWFLAKE.  (Ancient  Greek  name  means  White 
Violet.)  In  gardens  from  Europe;  much  like  Snowdrops  on  a larger  scale, 
flowering  later,  the  scape  more  leafy  at  base,  and  leaves  bright  green. 

L.  v6rnum,  Spring  S.  Scape  about  1°  high,  mostly  1-flowered,  in  spring ; 
pod  pear-shaped  aud  6-sided. 

L.  eestivum,  Summer  S.  Scape  2°  high,  bearing  3-7  rather  broader 
flowers  in  late  spring  or  early  summer ; pod  rounder. 

8.  ALSTRCEMERIA.  (Named  by  Linmeus  for  his  friend  Baron  Ahtrce- 
mer.)  Plants  of  the  conservatory,  from  W.  South  America,  of  mixed  species. 

A.  Pelegrina,  Lily  of  the  Incas,  from  Peru.  Flowers  few  or  solitary 
at  the  end  of  the  branches,  open,  rose-colored  or  whitish,  blotched  with  pink 
and  spotted  with  purple,  with  some  yellow  on  the  inner  divisions. 

A.  psittacina.  Flowers  umbcllcd,  funnel-form  in  shape,  the  spatulate 
divisions  more  erect  and  close,  red,  tipped  with  green  and  brown-spotted. 

A.  versicolor.  Flowers  few,  terminating  the  drooping  or  spreading 
branches,  yellow  spotted  with  purple. 

9.  POLIANTHES.  TUBEROSE.  (Name  from  Greek  words  for  city  and 
flower ; therefore  not  Polyanthes.  And  the  popular  name  relates  to  the  tuber- 
ous rootstock,  therefore  not  Tube-Rose.) 

P.  tuber6sa,  the  only  species  cultivated,  probably  originally  from  Mexico  ; 
the  tall  stem  with  long  several-run ked  leaves  nt  base  and  shorter  and  sparser 
ones  towards  the  many-flowered  spike  (produced  in  autumn  when  planted  out) ; 
the  blossoms  very  fragrant,  white,  or  slightly  tinged  with  rose,  the  choicer  sorts 
full-double. 


10.  AGAVE,  AMERICAN  ALOE.  (Name  from  Greek  word  for  wonderful.) 

Plants  flower  only  after  some  years,  and  die  after  maturing  the  fruit. 

A.  Virginica,  of  sterile  soil  from  Virginiu  to  111.  and  S. ; has  lance-oblong 
denticulate  and  spiny-tipped  leaves  6'- 12'  long,  and  scape  bearing  a loose 
simple  spike  of  small  flowers,  3° -6°  high. 

A.  Americana,  of  Mexico,  is  the  common  Century  Plant  or  American 
Aloe;  with  very  thick  spiny-toothed  and  spine-pointed  leaves,  2° -4°  long, 
pale  green,  or  a variety  yellowish-striped,  the  sea]>e  when  developed  from  old 
plants  (said  to  flower  only  after  100  years  in  cool  climates)  trec-like,  liearing  an 
ample  panicle. 


121.  IRIDACEiE,  IRIS  FAMILY. 


Distinguished  by  the  equitnnt  erect  leaves  (Lessons,  p.  68,  fig. 
133,  134),  of  course  2-ranked,  and  the  3 stamens  with  anthers  facing 
outwards.  Flowers  showy,  colored,  mostly  from  a spathe  ot  two  or 
more  leaves  or  bracts ; the  tube  of  the  perianth  coherent  with  the 
3-celled  ovary  and  often  prolonged  beyond  it,  its  divisions  6 in  two 
sets  (answering  to  sepals  and  petals),  each  convolute  in  the  bud. 
Style  1,  or  rarely  3-cleft:  stigmas  3,  opposite  the  8 stamens  and  the 
outer  divisions  of  the  perianth.  Fruit  a 3-celled  and  many-seeded 
pod.  Stems  or  herbage  rising  from  a rootstock,  tuber,  or  solid  bulb 
(corm,  Lessons,  p.  45,  fig.  71,  72)  ; these  are  acrid,  sometimes  very 
much  so.  All  are  perennial  herbs. 


§ 1.  Perianth  of  3 outer  recurving , and  3 inner  commonly  smaller  erect  or  incurving 
divisions  : stigmas  or  more  properly  lobes  of  die  style  petul-hke. 

1.  IRIS.  Flowers  with  tube  either  slightly  or  much  prolonged  beyond  the  ovary, 
in  the  latter  case  coherent  also  with  the  style.  Stamens  under  the  o . - 

ing  branches  of  the  stylo:  anthers  linear  or  ohlong,  fixed  by  the  base.  I lie 
real  stigma  is  a shelf  or  short  lip  on  the  lower  face  of  the  petal-like  bmix.Ii 
of  the  style,  only  its  inner  surface  stigmatic-  l’od  8 -0-angled. 
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§ 2.  Perianth  parted  almost  to  the  base  into  6 nearly  equal  widely  spreading  divisions : 
stamens  separate  or  nearly  so : style  3 - b-lobed. 

2.  PARDAXTHUS.  Foliage  and  aspect  of  an  Iris  with  leafy  branching  stem, 

from  a rootstock.  Divisions  of  the  dower  oblong  with  a narrow  base.  Fila- 
ments slender,  much  longer  tlian  the  anthers.  Style  lone,  club-shaped,  its 
simple  branches  tipped  with  a broad  and  blunt  stigma.  Pod  pear-shaped; 
the  valves  falling  away  expose  the  centre  covered  with  black  berry-like 
seeds. 

3.  NKMASTYLIS.  Stem  simple  or  sparing) v branching  above,  fnnn  a solid  bulb 

like  that  of  a Crocus.  Divisions  of  the  flower  obovale-  Filaments  awl- 
shaped,  much  shorter  than  the  linear  anthers.  Style  short,  it*  3 lobo*  parted 
each  into  two,  bearing  long  and  thread-like  diverging  stigmas.  I’od  truncate. 
Seeds  dry,  angular. 

§ 8.  Perianth  deeply  cleft  or  parted  into  fl  widely  spiralling  dirisiems : stamens  men s- 
adrl/Joms  to  the  top:  style  long:  stigmas  3 or  6,  thread-like  : Jtuwers  opening 
in  sunshine  and  but  once  for  a fete  hours. 

4.  SISYRIMCHN'.M.  Root  mostly  fibrous;  leaves  grass-like.  Division*  of  the 

wheel-shaped  flower  all  alike.  Stigma*  3,  simple. 

6.  TIURIDIA.  From  a solid  htilb  with  some  hard  brittle  waiting.  Leaves  lance- 
olate, large,  very  much  plaited.  Three  outer  divisions  of  the  [icrmiith  very 
large  and  with  a concave  base;  the  other  8 very  much  smaller  and  fiddle- 
shaped. Stigmas  3,  each  2-cleft. 

§ 4.  Perianth  tubular  at  base,  the  6 < Bvisbns  all  more  or  less  spreading : stamens  sept- 
rat 'e:  style  long : stigmas  3,  more  or  less  dilated : fencers  leesting  for  several 
days.  Plants  from  solid  bodies  or  eyjrssu.  (Lessons,  p.  46,  fig.  71,  72. ) 

6.  GLADIOLUS.  Flowers  numerous  In  a spike,  ou  a ruther  tall  leafy  stem 

remaining  open,  irregular,  the  short-funnel-shaped  tube  lieing  somewhat 
curved,  ami  the  divisions  more  or  less  unequal,  the  flower  commonly  oblique 
or  as  if  somewhat  2-lipped.  Stamens  (inserted  on  the  tube,)  and  style  as- 
cending. leaves  sword-shaped,  strongly  nerved. 

7.  CROCUS.  Flowers  and  narrow  linear  leave-  rising  from  the  hulh,  the  ovary 

and  pod  seldom  raised  above  ground:  perianth  with  a long  and  slender  tube; 
Its  ovul  or  roundish  divisions  alike,  or  the  8 inner  rather  smaller,  concave, 
fully  spreading  only  in  sunshine.  Leaves  with  revolute  margins. 

There  tire  besides  many  tender  plants  of  the  family  in  choice  collections,  the 
greater  part  confined  to  toe  conservatories,  — mostly  'belonging  to 

txia  maculAttt,  of  Caj>o  of  GikmI  Hoj>c,  and  others,  once  of  tluit.  genus, 
now  called  Si-akAxis,  Watbosia,  &c.  ; also  to  MobtbrAti  v or  Triioma,  Ac. 

Schizbstylis  coccinea,  from  South  Africa,  lately  introduced : not  verv 
tender,  w ith  long  and  keeled  linear  leaves,  ami  stems  .3°  high,  U-unng  a spike 
of  bright  crimson-red  flowers  2'  across,  the  ovate  acute  Iotas*  all  alike  and  widely 
spreading  from  a narrow  tube ; the  slender  style  deeply  cleft  (whence  the  name) 
into  3 thread-like  branches. 

MoraUl  iridoide8,  of  the  Cape;  very  like  an  Iris,  as  the  specific  namo 
denotes;  but  the  6 divisions  of  the  perianth  all  nearly  alike  and  widely  spread- 
ing, white  with  a yellow  spot  on  the  3 outer  ones. 

1.  IRIS,  FLOWER-DE-LUCE,  BLUE  FLAG.  (Greek  and  I -at  in  my- 
thological name,  and  name  of  the  rainbow.)  FI.  spring  and  early  snmiuer.' 

§ 1 . Wild  species  of  the  country,  all  with  creeping  rootstocks. 

* Dwarf  tenth  simple  very  short  stems  (or  rmhj  leafy  tups).  1 -3  floeeyred  in  early 
spring,  from  ertanng  an<l  branching  slender  rootstocks,  here  and  l/urc  taher- 
ous-thiclceneel : flowers  violet-blue,  with  a lung  slender  lube,  and  no  beard. 

I.  vdma,  Slexiikr  I)wark-Iri*.  Wooded  hillsides,  from  Virginia  and 
Kentucky  S. ; with  liuear  grassy  leaves,  tube  of  flower  about  the  length  of  its 
almost  equal  divisions,  which  are  on  slender  orange-yellow  claws,  the  outer  ones 
crestless. 

I.  erist&ta,  Urb«trt>  D.  Along  the  Alleghanies,  &c.,  sometimes  cult  ; 
with  lanceolate  leaves,  or  the  upjK-r  ovate-lanceolatc,  tube  of  flower  (2'  Ion*') 
much  longer  than  the  scarcely  stalked  divisions,  the  outer  ones  crested;  i>od 
sharply  triangulatf 
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* * Taller:  the  several-flowered  often  branching  stems  1 0 - 3°  high : tube  of  the 

flower  short:  the  outer  divisions  naked,  beardless,  and  all  but  one  cresthss; 
the  inner  very  much  smaller:  Jl.  late  spring  and  curly  summer,  in  swamps. 

I.  Virglnica,  Slender  Blue  Flag.  Slender;  with  very  narrow  linear 
leaves,  and  blue  dowers  with  some  white  (barely  2'  long),  on  slender  peduncles, 
with  hardly  any  tube  Iwyoud  the  3-anglcd  ovary. 

I.  versicolor,  Larger  Blue-Flag.  Stout  ; stent  angled  on  one  side; 
leaves  sword-shaped,  wide;  flowers  light  blue  variegated  with  some  yellow, 
white,  and  purple,  hardly  3'  long,  the  inflated  tube  shorter  than  the  obtusely 
3-angled  ovary;  pod  oblong,  3-angled. 

I.  hexdgona.  Only  S.  near  the  coast;  with  simple  stem,  narrowish  long 
leaves,  and  deep  blue  variegated  flowers  4'  long,  the  outer  divisions  crested,  the 
tube  longer  than  the  6-angled  ovary. 

I.  euprea.  Only  S.  and  W. ; with  eopperish-yellow  flowers  2'  long,  the 
tube  about  the  length  of  the  6-angled  ovary. 

I.  tripetala.  Only  S.  in  pine-barren  swamps ; with  rather  short  sword- 
slmped  glaucous  leaves,  and  few  blue  flowers  (2  -3'  long),  variegated  with 
yellow  and  purple,  the  inner  divisions  very  short  and  wedge-shaped,  the 
tube  shorter  than  the  3-anglcd  ovary. 

§ 2.  Garden  species  from  the  Old  World,  cult,  for  ornament. 

* .1  dense  I sard  along  the  lower  part  of  the  3 outer  divisions  of  the  flower:  the 

stamens  in  all  spring  from  thickened  rootstocks. 

■*-  Dwarf:  flowering  in  early  spring. 

I.  pumila,  Dwarf  Garden  Iris.  Stem  very  short;  the  violet  and  pur- 
ple flower  close  to  the  ground,  with  slender  tube  and  obovate  divisions,  hardly 
exceeding  the  short  sword-shaped  leaves. 

s-  •*-  Taller  and  larger,  sevcralfloweretl,  in  early  summer. 

I.  Germ&nica,  Common  Flower-De-Luce  of  the  gardens,  with  very 
large  scentless  flowers,  the  deep  violet  pendent  outer  divisions  3'  long,  the  obo- 
vate inner  ones  nearly  as  large,  lighter  and  bluer. 

I.  sambticina,  Elder-scented  F.,  is  taller,  3°  or  4°  high,  and  longer- 
leaved ; the  flowers  about  half  as  large  as  in  the  preceding,  the  outer, divisions 
less  reflexed,  violet,  but  whitish  and  yellowish  toward  the  base,  painted  with 
deeper-colored  lines  or  veins;  upper  divisions  pale  grayish  or  brownish  blue; 
spathe  broadly  scarious-inargincd. 

I.  squ&lens,  very  like  preceding,  with  longer  dull  violet  outer  divisions  to 
the  flower  whitish  and  striped  at  base,  arid  purplish-bufF-colored  inner  divisions. 

I.  varieg&ta,  has  much  smaller  flowers,  with  spatulate-obovate  divisions 
2'  long,  white  with  pale  yellow,  the  outer  divisions  veined  with  dark-purple  and 
purplish-tinged  in  the  middle. 

I.  Florentina,  Florence  or  Sweet  F.  Less  tall  than  the  Common  F., 
with  broader  leaves,  and  white  faintly  sweet-scented  flowers,  bluish  veined,  the 
obovate  outer  divisions  2j'-3'  long,  with  yellow  beard.  Its  violet-scented  root- 
stock yields  oiris-root. 

* * No  beard  nor  crest  to  the  flower : all  but  the  last  with  rootstocks. 

I.  Pseud&corus,  Yellow  Iris,  of  wet  marshes  in  Europe,  with  very  long 
linear  leaves  and  bright  yellow  flowers,  sparingly-  cultivated. 

I.  gramlnea,  Grass-Leaved  I.,  has  narrow  linear  root-leaves  2° -3° 
long  and  often  surpassing  the  1-3-flowcred  stem;  flower  purple-blue,  with 
narrow  divisions. 

I.  P6rsica,  Persian  Iris.  A choice  house-plant,  dwarf,  nearly  stemless 
from  a kind  of  htilh-Iike  tuber,  from  which  the  flower  rises  on  a long  tube, 
earlier  than  the  leaves,  delicately  fragrant,  bluish,  with  a deep-purple  spot  at 
the  tip  of  the  outer  divisions,  the  inner  divisions  very  small  and  spreading. 

2.  PAEDANTHU8,  BLACKBERRY  LILY.  (Name  from  the  Greek, 

means  pardflmcer,  allnditig  to  the  spotted  perianth.)  FI.  late  summer. 

Pard&nthus  Chindnsis,  from  China,  cult,  in  country  gardens  and 
escaping  into  roadsides:  3°-4°  high,  more  branching  than  an  Iris  ; the  di- 
visions of  the  orange-colored  flower  (!'  long)  mottled  above  with  crimson  spots, 
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the  fruit,  when  the  valves  fall  and  expose  the  bony-like  seed-;,  imitating  a blnck- 
iK-rry,  whence  the  common  name. 

3.  NEMASTYLIS.  (Name  from  the  Greek,  means  ihnsad-ULe  style,  a j >- 
plicabtc  here  to  the  stigmas.)  Ft.  spriug  and  summer. 

N.  ccelestiua.  Fine  barrens  8.:  19— a°  high,  with  handsome  but  fuga- 
cious bright  blue  flowers ; the  leaves  mainly  l'roiu  the  small  bu.b,  linear  and 
plaited. 

4.  SISYRINCHIUM,  BLUE-EYED  GRASS.  (Name  in  Greek  means 
hug’s  snout,  the  application  not  apparent. ) FI.  all  summer. 

S.  Bermudi&na.  In  all  moist  meadows  ; the  slender  2-winged  stems 
6'- 12'  high,  in  tufts,  longer  than  the  mot-leaves,  almost  naked  ; the  small 
flowers  in  an  umbel  from  a 2-ieaved  spathe,  their  o bovine  divisions  bristlo-tippod 
from  a notch,  pale  blue,  sometimes  purplish,  in  a Western  variety  white. 

6.  TIGRIDIA,  TIGER-FLOWER  (as  the  name  denotes).  FL  summer. 

T.  pav6nia,  from  Mexico,  the  principal  species,  with  several  varieties, 
planted  out  for  summer  flowering,  sends  npa  stein  2°  high,  la-aring  in  succession 
a few  very  large  showy  flowers  .V  or  6'  across,  yellow  or  orange-red,  the  dark 
centre  gaudily  spotted  with  crimson  or  purple. 

0.  GLADIOLUS,  CORN-FLAG.  (Name  a diminutive  of  the  Latin 
word  for  sMvrd,  from  the  leaves. ) Several  choice  tender  species  in  conserva- 
tories ; while  the  hardy  ones  and  those  which  bear  planting  ont,  which  make 
our  gardens  gay  In  late  summer  and  autumn,  are  front  the  following: 

G.  communis,  of  Kun>}>c,  is  the  old-fashioned  hardy  specie*,  with  rath  r 
few  rose-rosi  (rarely  white)  flowers  ; the  tilaments  longer  than  the  anthers. 

G.  Byzantiuus,  of  the  Levant,  is  larger  in  all  its  part-,  with  more  flowers 
in  the  stake  and  more  showy  ; filaments  shorter  than  the  linear  anthers. 

G.  blfrndus,  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  is  the  parent  of  many  of  the 
tender  white  or  pale  rose-colored  varieties. 

G.  cardinal  18.  of  the  Cnj>c,  also  tender,  has  largo  scarlet-rod  flowers, 
often  white  along  the  centre  of  its  .‘1  lower  divisions. 

G.  psittaclnU8,  of  the  Cape,  is  a tall  and  robust  species,  its  numerous 
large  flowers  with  very  broad  divisions,  dull  yellow,  mixed  or  Itordervd  with 
scarlet.  This  is  the  parent  of  G.  GaHOAven'sis,  now  universally  cultivated, 
ami  from  which  so  many  tine  suit-varieties  have  beeu  produced,  with  scarlet,  red 
and  yellow,  orange,  ana  other  colors. 

7.  CBOCUS.  (The  Greek  name  of  Saffron.)  Cult,  from  the  Old  World. 
C.  v6rnus,  SritiMO  Ckiwi  ; with  violet,  pnrple,  white  or  mixed  colored 

flowers,  the  broad  divisions  rarely  expandetl,  and  short  dilated  stigmas  with 
jagged  margins. 

C.  lutcus  and  C.  Susianus,  Yellow  Canoes,  with  vollow  or  orange 
flowers,  and  opening  wider,  are  mere  varieties  of  the  first. 

C.  sativus,  Fall  Cutters,  with  violet  purple  and  fragrant  flowers,  in 
autumn,  is  randy  been  hen1.  Its  loug  and  narrow  orange-red  stigmas  are 
saffron. 

122.  DIOSCOREACEiE,  YAM  FAMILY. 

Twining  plants,  from  tubers  or  thick  rootstocks  or  root-,  having 
ribbed  and  noited-veined  petioled  leaves  more  or  less  imitating  those 
of  Exogens,  and  small  grecni-h  or  whitish  direciotis  flowers,  with 
the  tube  of  the  perianth  in  the  fertile  ones  adhering  to  the  3-celled 
ovary  ; its  G division*  regular  and  parted  to  near  the  base  or  to  the 
ovary.  .Styles  3,  distinct  or  nearly  so.  Ovules  and  seeds  1 or  ’1  in 
each  eelL 
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Timus  elephantipcs,  or  TestudinAria  elaphaxtipes,  of  the  Cnpe 
of  Good  Hope,  is  a curiosity  in  conservatories ; the  globular  or  hemispherical 
trunk,  resting  on  the  ground,  covered  with  very  thick  bark  soon  cracked  into 
separate  portions,  and  resembling  the  back  of  a tortoise;  out  of  it  spring  every 
year  slender  twining  stems,  bearing  rounded  heart-shaped  or  kidney-shaped  leaves. 

1.  DIOSCOREA,  YAM.  (Named  for  Dioscorides.)  Flowers  in  axillary 
panicles  or  racemes : stamens  6 in  the  sterile  ones,  separate.  Fertile  ones 
producing  a 3-celled  3-winged  pod,  when  ripe  splitting  through  the  wings. 
FI.  summer.  11 

D.  vilI6sa,  Wild  Yam:  sends  np  from  a knotty  rootstock  its  slender 
stems,  bearing  heart-shaped  pointed  leaves,  either  alternate,  opposite,  or  some 
in  fours,  9-ll-ribbcd  and  with  prominent  cross-veinlets.  In  thickets,  com- 
moner S. : slightly  downy,  or  usually  almost  smooth,  so  that  the  specific  name 
is  not  a good  one- 

D.  Bat&tas  (or  D.  .TapAnica  of  some),  Chinese  Yam  : cult,  from  China 
and  Japan,  for  ornament,  or  for  its  very  deep  and  long  farinaceous  roots, — 
a substitute  for  potatoes,  if  one  could  only  dig  them ; with  very  smooth  heart- 
shaped  partly  halberd-shaped  opposite  leaves,  and  produces  bnlblets  in  the  axils. 
D.  sativa,  True  Yam,  with  great  thick  roots,  is  only  of  hot  climates. 

123.  SMILACEiE,  SMILAX  FAMILY. 

Chiefly  woody-stemmed  plants,  a few  herbaceous,  climbing  or 
supported  by  a pair  of  tendrils  on  the  sides  of  the  petiole,  having 
ribbed  and  netted-veined  leaves  and  small  dioecious  flowers,  as  in  the 
foregoing ; but  the  ovary  is  free  from  the  perianth,  bears  mostly  3 
long  and  diverging  sessile  stigmas,  and  in  fruit  is  a berry ; the  an- 
thers are  only  1 -celled,  opening  by  one  longitudinal  slit  (the  division 
of  the  cell,  if  any,  corresponding  with  the  slit).  Consists  of  the  genus 

1.  SMtLAX,  GREENBRIER,  CATBRIER,  or  CHINA-BRIER.  (An- 
cient Greek  name.)  All  wild  species,  in  thickets  and  low  grounds ; flowers 
small,  greenish,  in  clusters  on  axillary  peduncles,  in  summer,  or  several  of 
the  Sou  them  prickly  ones  in  spring. 

§ 1.  Stems  woody,  often  prickly:  ovules  and  seeds  only  one  in  each  cell. 

* Smooth,  and  the  leaves  often  glossy,  5-  0-ribbed : stigmas  and  cells  of  ovary  3. 

s—  Berries  red : peduncles  short:  leaves  5-rihbed:  prickles  hardly  any. 

S.  lanceol&ta,  from  Virginia  S. : climbs  high ; leaves  evergreen,  lance- 
ovate  or  lanceolate,  acute  at  both  ends ; rootstock  tuberous. 

S.  W (liter i,  from  New  Jersey  S. : 6°  high;  leaves  deciduous,  ovate  or 
lance-oval,  roundish  or  slightly  heart-shaped ; peduncles  flat ; rootstock  creeping. 

Berries  black,  often  with  a bloom : leaves  mostly  roundish  or  somewhat  heart- 

* shaped  at  base : jieduncles  almost  always  flat. 

S.  rotundif61ia,  Common  Greenrrier.  Yellowish-green,  often  high- 
climbing;  branchlets  more  or  less  square,  armed  with  scattered  prickles;  leaves 
ovate  or  round-ovate,  thickish,  green  both  sides,  2' -3'  long;  peduncles  few- 
flowered,  not  longer  than  the  petioles. 

S.  glauca.  Mostly  S.  of  New  York:  like  the  preceding,  but  less  prickly, 
the  ovate  leaves  glaucous  beneath  and  seldom  at  all  heart-shaped,  smooth-edged, 
and  peduncles  longer  than  petiole. 

S.  tamnoides.  New  Jersey  to  111.  and  S. : differs  from  preceding  in  the 
leaves  varying  from  round-heart-shaped  to  fiddle-shaped  and  halberd-shaped, 
green  both  sides,  pointed,  and  the  edges  often  sparsely  bristly. 

S.  Pseudo-China,  China-Brier  ; from  New  Jersey  and  Kentucky  S. : 
rootstock  tuberous ; prickles  none  or  rare  ; leaves  ovate  and  heart-shaped,  green 
both  sides,  often  contracted  in  the  middle,  and  rough-ciliute,  3' -5' long;  flat 
peduncles  2' -3'  long. 
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S.  hispida.  Only  from  Penn.  X. : rootstock  long ; stem  high-climbing, 
below  Ix'M't  with  long  and  dark  bristly  prickles ; leaves  ovate  and  heart-shaped, 
preen  both  sides,  thin,  4* -5' long;  flat  peduncles  1^'  - 2'  long ; flowers  larger 
than  in  the  Common  Greenbrier. 

• * Downy  or  smooth : stiyma,  cell  of  the  ooary,  and  seed  only  one  / 

S.  ptimila.  Sandy  soil  S. : rising  only  l°-3°  high,  not  prieklv,  soft-downy, 
with  ovate  or  oblong  and  heart-shaped  5-ribbed  evergreen  leaves,  when  old 
smooth  above;  peduncles  twice  as  long  as  petioles,  densely -flowered ; berries 
whitish. 

S.  laurifblia.  From  pine-barrens  of  New  Jersey  8. ; very  smooth,  high- 
climbing,  stem  with  some  prickles ; leaves  thick,  evergreen,  glossy,  varying 
from  ovate  to  lanceolate,  3-nervcd  ; peduncles  not  exceeding  the  petiole  and 
pedicels;  berries  black. 

§ 2.  Stems  herbaceous,  neeer  prickly,  smooth:  Imres  tony  /wtioled,  thin:  otndrs 
and  seeds  usually  a pair  in  each  red : berries  blue-hliwk  with  a bloom. 

S.  herb&cea,  Carrio*  Fi.owi:r  (the  scent  of  the  blossoms  jnsrifles  the 
name) : common  in  moist  ground  ; erect  and  recurving,  often  without  tendrils, 
or  low-climbing,  very  variable  in  site,  generally  smooth  ; leaves  ovate-oblong 
or  roundish  and  mostly  heart-shaped,  7 -9-nerved  ; peduncles  sometimes  short, 
generally  3'-4'  or  even  6' - 8'  long,  even  much  surpassing  the  leaves,  20-40- 
flowered. 

S.  tamnifolia.  Pine  barrens  from  New  Jersey  S. : differs  in  its  heart- 
shaped  and  some  hnltierd-shaprd  only  5-nerred  leaves ; peduncles  rather  longer 
than  the  petioles,  and  berry  lower-seeded. 


124.  LILIACE^E,  LILY  FAMILY. 

Large  family,  known  ns  a whole  by  its  regular  symmetrical  flow- 
ers. with  perianth  of  (5  (in  one  instance  of  4)  parts,  as  many  siamens 
with  ‘2 -cel led  anthers,  and  a free  3-eelied  (rartdy  2-celled)  ovary. 
Perianth  either  partly  or  wholly  colored,  or  greenish,  but  not  glu- 
maceous.  Flowers  not  from  a spathe,  except  in  Allium,  &c. 
Chiefly  herbs,  with  entire  leaves;  all  perennials.  The  great  groups 
comprised  are  the  following. 

I.  TRILL1T  M FAMILT  ; with  netted-veined  leaves  all  in  one 
or  two  whorls  on  an  otherwise  naked  stem,  which  rises  from  a fleshy 
rootstock  : styles  or  sessile  stigmas  3,  separate  down  to  the  ovary. 
F ruit  a berry. 


1.  TRILLIUM.  Perianth  of  3 green  persistent  sepals,  and  3 colored  petals;  tho 
latter  at  length  withering  away  after  flowering,  hut  not  deciduous.  Anthers 
linear,  minute,  on  short  filaments,  l.x>king  inwards.  Awl-slmped  stylos  or  stie- 

•han,tle,i  , ***"7  PnrP>«  ,,r  ovate,  manv-oeded. 
MKDKOLA.  I enanth  of  « oblong  and  distinct  nearly  similar  pieces  recurved 
deciduous  Anthers  ohlong,  shorter  Uian  the  slender  filaments.  Stigmas  or 
style*  long  ami  diverging  or  recurved  on  the  globular  ovary,  deciduous. 
Hern-  dark-purple,  few-seeded. 


i. 


II.  MLLANITITUM  FAMILY;  with  alternate  and  parallel- 
veined  leaves  ; stein  simple,  at  least  tip  to  the  panicles  ; and  flowers 
often  polygamous,  sometimes  dioecious ; styles  or  sessile  stigmas  3 
separate  down  to  the  ovary.  Fruit  a pod.  Anthers  almost’always 
turned  outwanls.  Perianth  withering  or  persisting,  not  deciduous 
lb.-  6 parts  generally  alike.  Mostly  acrid  or  poisonous  plants,  some 
used  in  medicine. 
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§ 1.  ftemless:  the  large  flower  with  a long  tube  rising  directly  from  a thin-coaled 
solid  bulb  or  conn:  anthers  2-celled. 

3.  COLOHICUM.  Perianth  resembling  that  of  a Crocus.  Stamens  homo  on  the 

throat  of  the  long-tubular  perianth.  Styles  very  long. 

§ 2.  Perianth  without  any  tube , of  6 distinct  or  almost  separate  divisions. 

* Anthers  2-celled,  short : flowers  in  a simple  raceme  or  spite : jmk}  luculicidal. 

4.  CII  AM.ELIRIUM.  Flowers  dioecious  or  mostly  so.  Perianth  of  C small  and 

narrow  white  pieces.  Pod  ovoid-oblong,  many-seeded.  Spike  or  raceme 
slender. 

6.  IIELONIAS.  Flowers  perfect,  in  a short  dense  raceme,  lilac-purple,  turning 
green  in  fruit;  the  divisions  spatulate-oblong,  spreading.  Filaments  slender: 
anthers  blue.  Pod  3-lobcd ; cells  many-seeded. 

6.  XKROPHYLLUM.  Flowers  perfect,  in  a compact  raceme,  white;  the  divisions 

oval,  sessile,  widely  spreading,  naked.  Filaments  awl-shaped,  l'od  globular, 
3-lobed,  with  2 wingless  seeds  in  each  cell. 

« * Anthers  kidney-shape/1  or  round  heart-shaped,  the  two  cells  confluent  into  one, 
shield-shaped  after  opening  : styles  awl-shaped : jwd  'i-horned,  seplicidal : seeds 
commonly  flat  or  thin-margined. 

7.  AMIANTUIUM.  Flowers  perfect,  mostly  in  a simple  raceme.  Perianth  white, 

the  oval  or  obovate  spreading  divisions  without  claws  or  spots.  Filaments 
long  and  slender.  Seeds  wingless,  1-4  in  each  cell.  Leaves  chiefly  from  tho 
bulbous  base  of  the  scape-like  stem,  linear,  keeled,  grass-like. 

8.  STKNANTHIUM.  Flowers  polygamous,  in  panicled  racemes  on  a leafy  stem. 

Perianth  white,  with  spreading  and  not  spotted  lanceolate  divisions  tapering 
to  a narrow  point  from  a broader  base,  which  coheres  with  the  base  of  the 
ovary.  Stamens  very  short.  Seeds  several,  wingless.  Leaves  linear,  keeled, 
grass-like. 

9.  VKRATRUM.  Flowers  polygamous,  in  panicled  racemes.  Perianth  greenish 

or  brownish,  its  obovate-oblong  divisions  narrowed  at  base,  free  from  the 
ovary,  not  spotted.  Filaments  short.  Seeds  rather  numerous,  wing-margined. 
Lea  ves  broad,  many-nerved.  Base  of  the  leafy  stem  more  or  less  bulb-like, 
producing  many  long  white  roots. 

10.  MELANTHn’M.  Flowers  polygamous,  in  racemes  forming  nil  open  pyramidal 

panicle.  Perianth  cream-colored,  turning  green  or  brownish  with  age,  per- 
fectly free  from  the  ovnrv,  its  heart-shniied  or  oblong  and  partly  halberd- 
slmped  widely  spreading  divisions  raised  on  a claw  and  marked  with  a pair 
of  darker  spots  or  glands.  Filaments  short,  adhering  to  the  clans  of  the 
perianth,  persistent.  Seeds  several  in  each  cell,  broadly  winged.  Leaves 
lanceolate  or  linear,  mostly  grass-like.  Stem  roughish-downy  above,  its 
base  more  or  less  bulbous. 

11.  ZYGADENFS.  Flowers  pofect  or  polygamous,  in  a terminal  panicle.  1 en- 

nnth  greenish  white,  its  oblong  or  ovate  widely  spreading  divisions  spotted 
with  a pair  of  roundish  glands  or  colored  spots  near  the  sessile  or  almost 
sessile  base.  Stamens  free  from  and  about  the  length  of  the  perianth.  Lea\es 
linear,  grass-like;  stem  and  whole  plant  smooth. 


III.  BELLWORT  FAMILY;  with  alternate  and  broad  not 
grass-like  parallel-veined  leaves:  stem  from  a rootstock  or  from 
fibrous  roots,  brandling  and  leafy:  style  one  at  the  base,  but  b-deft 
or  3-parted.  Fruit  a pod,  few-seeded.  Anthers,  turned  rather 
outwards  than  inwards.  Perianth  of  C almost  similar  and  wholly 
separate  pieces,  deciduous.  Not  acrid  nor  poisonous.  1 lants  inter- 
mediate between  the  preceding  groups  and  the  next. 


UVULARIA.  Flowers  solitary  or  sometimes  in  pairs  at  the  end  or  in  the  forks 
of  the  forking  stem,  drooping,  yellowish;  the  perianth  rather  be  -■  I 
and  lily-like,  its  divisions  spatulate-lanecolate,  with  a honev-bearing  Kro< 
or  pit  at  the  erect  narrowed  base.  Stamens  short,  one  at  the  ooso  ol  ei 
division: -anthers  linear,  much  longer  than  the  filaments.  1 od  triangular  oi 
3-lobed,  loculicidnl  from  the  top.  Seeds  thick  and  roundish. 
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IV.  ASFARAGUS  FAMILY;  with  parallel-veined  mostly 
alternate  leaves,  branching  or  simple  stems  from  a rootstock,  at 
least  there  is  no  bulb,  a single  style  (if  cleft  or  lobed  at  all  only  at 
the  summit),  Jind  fruit  a few  several-seeded  berry.  Pedicels  very 
often  with  a joint  in  the  middle  or  under  the  flower.  Flower 
almost  always  small,  and  white  or  greenish,  chiefly  perfect. 

§ 1.  Herbs  with  ordinary  broad  leares. 

* Flowers  bell-shaped,  of  6 separate  ami  similar  deciduous  divisions:  stamens  on  the 

receptacle  or  nearly  so : anthers  turned  imltoards. 

13.  CMXTOXIA.  Flowers  erect,  few  or  «evcml  in  an  umbel  on  a naked  sen).', 

the  base  of  which  is  sheathed  by  the  stalks  of  a few  large  oval  or  oblong  and 
riliatc  root-leaves.  Filaments  long  and  slender:  anthers  linear  or  oblong; 
style  long.  Ovary  2 - 8-celled,  becoming  ft  blue  berry.  Rootstocks  creeping, 
like  tho-t  of  l.ii  v-of-the-  Valley,  which  the  leaves  also  resemble. 

14.  PHOSAKTKS.  Flowers  single  or  few,  hanging  at  the  end  of  the  leafy  spreading 

branches  on  slender  simple  stalks,  yellowish.  Divisions  of  the  perianth 
lanceolate  or  linear.  Filaments  much  longer  than  the  linear-oblong  blunt 
anthers.  Ovary  with  a pair  of  hanging  ovules  in  each  of  the  3 cells,  becom- 
ing an  ovoid  or  oblong  and  pointed  red  berry.  Rootstock  short,  not  creep- 
ing: herbage  downy. 

15.  STUKl’TOI’l  S.  Flowers  single  or  rarely  in  pairs  along  the  leafy  and  forking 

stem,  just  out  of  the  axils  of  the  ovate  clasping  leaves:  the  slender  peduncle 
nsnnilv  bent  in  tho  middle.  Divisions  of  the  perianth  lanceolate,  acute,  the 
three  inner  ones  keeled.  Anthers  arrow-shaped,  on  short  und  tiattish  fila- 
ments. Ovary  3-celled,  making  a red  in  any-seeded  berry. 

• • Fltnccrt  with  perianth  of  one  piece,  but  often  deeply  parted,  the  statnens  on  its 

base,  or  tube : anthers  turned  inwanis : stems  not  branched. 

10.  COXVALLARIA.  Flowers  nodding  in  a one-sided  raceme,  on  an  angled  scape 
which  rises,  with  the  about  two  oblong  leaves,  from  a running  rootstock. 
Perianth  short  bell-shaped,  with  6 recurving  lobes.  Stamens  included. 
Style  stout.  Ovary  with  several  ovules,  becoming  a few-seeded  red  berrv. 

17.  SMILACIXA.  Flowers  in  a raceme  or  cluster  of  raceme*  terminating  a lea f- 

bearing  stem,  small,  white.  Perianth  8-parted,  in  one  4-parted.  Filaments 
slender:  anthers  short.  Ovary  3 -8-celled,  making  a 1 -2-sceded  berry.  Root- 
stocks mostly  creeping. 

18.  POLYGONATVM.  Flowers  maiding  In  the  axils  of  the  leaves  along  a ioafv 

and  recurving  simple  stem,  which  rises  from  a long  and  thickened  rootstock. 
Perianth  greenish,  cylindrical,  6-)ol>ed  or  6-toothed,  hearing  the  6 included 
stamens  at  or  above  the  middle  of  the  tube.  Style  slender.  Ovary  8-celled 
with  few  ovules  in  each  coll,  in  fruit  becoming  a globular  black,  or  blue  few- 
seeded  berry. 

§ 2.  Plants  with  small  scales  in  place  of  leaves,  f rom  the  axils  of  which  are  produced 
false-lences,  i.  e.  bodies  which  by  their  pi'titiim  are  seen  to  be  of  the  nature  of 
branches , but  which  imitate  ami  act  as  leases.  Perianth  greenish  or  whitish, 
6-parted,  the  stamens  borne  on  its  base,  lie  cry  3 -celled,  the  cells  2-seeded. 

lf>.  ASPARAGUS.  Flowers  greenish-yellow,  bc!l-»hapod.  scattered  along  the  much 
divided  branches.  Stvles  short : stigma  8-lobed.  The  so-called  leaves  very 
narrow. 

20.  Ml  USIPHYLLUM.  Flowers  2 or  3 in  the  axils,  greenish-white;  the  linear- 
oblong  divisions  of  the  perianth  recurved.  Stamens  almost  as  long  »■<  tho 
j>erimith.  Stylo  slender:  stigma  entire.  The  so-called  leaves  lance-ovate. 
Steins  twining. 

V.  LILY  FAMILY  proper  (including  Asphodel  Family)  ; dis- 
tinguished by  the  single  undivided  style  (or  rarely  a sessile  stigma), 
and  fruit  a loculicidal  pod.  Periifcith  with  all  6 parts  generally 
corolla-like,  and  in  all  the  following  nearly  similar.  Leaves  par- 
allel-veitu  d or  ribbed,  sometimes  with  netted-veins  also.  Stem  or 
scape  mostly  simple. 
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§ 1.  From  a coated  or  sometimes  tcnly  bulb. 

* Stem  leafy,  specially  above,  the  leaves  often  whorled  or  crowded : divisions  of  the 

perianth  with  a honey-bearing  furrow  or  s/x>l  at  or  near  the  base  : style,  lony  : 
stigmas  or  lobes  3 : j/od  packed  with  2 rows  of  depressed  and  flat  soft-coated 
seeds  in  each  cell.  Flowers  large,  often  several. 

21.  LILIUM.  Flower  bell-sluiped  or  funnel-form  with  the  separate  or  partly  united 

divisions  spreading  or  recurved  above:  the  honey-bearing-groove  beginning 
at  their  base.  Anthers  linear,  at  first  erect,  at  length  versatile.  Pod  oblong. 
Bulb  mostly  scaly  (Lessons,  p.  43,  tig.  73,  74). 

22.  FRITILLARfA.  Divisions  ot  the  bell-shaped  flower  distinct,  not  at  all  re- 

curving; the  honey-bearing  spot  above  their  base.  Bulb  coated  or  scaly. 
Flowers  always  nodding,  often  spotted. 

* * Stem  2-leaved  or  few  dear  ed  at  or  towards  the  base,  naked  above  and  ordinarily 

1-Jlowered  at  summit : the  six  pieces  of  the  bell-shaped  perianth  separate  : stu- 
metis  on  the  receptacle  or  nearly  so : anthers  erect : seeds  many,  pale. 

23.  TULIPA.  Stem  1 - 2-leaved  above  the  ground,  bearing  an  erect  large  flower. 

Divisions  of  the  perianth  broad,  not  recurved  nor  spreading.  Ovary  and  pod 
triangular,  columnar:  stigmas  3,  sessile.  Seeds  nearly  as  in  Lily- 

24.  ERYTHRONIUM.  Scape  2-leaved  from  the  ground,  bearing  a nodding  flower. 

Divisions  of  the  perianth  lanceolate,  recurved  or  spreading  above.  Ovary 
mid  pod  obovate:  seeds  globular.  Style  long,  more  or  less  club-ehaped. 

* # * Scape  naked,  bearing  several  or  many  flowers : seeds  very  few,  globular  or 

anyled , mostly  until  a crvstaceuus  or  brittle  black  coat. 
s-  Perianth  6- parted  or  6-septiUed,  either  wheel-shaped  or  less  widely  spreading. 

25.  ORNTTHOGALUM.  Flowers  in  a corymb,  bractcd,  white,  wheel-shaped. 

Style  8-sided:  stigma  3-angled. 

26.  ALLIUM.  F'lowers  in  a simple  umbel,  from  a 1-2-leaved  or  scarious  spathe. 

Style  persistent,  slender:  stigma  entire. 

27.  SCILLA.  Flowers  in  a simple  raceme,  mostly  blue.  Style  slender. 


30. 


31. 


+-  s — Perianth  merely  0-toolhed  or  6-cleft,  bearing  the  short  included  stamens  on  its 

tube : pod  triangular. 

28.  MUSCARL  Flowers  in  a raceme;  the  globular  or  urn-shaped  narrow-mouthed 

perianth  nearly  6-toothed. 

29.  HYACINTHUS.  Flowers  in  8 raceme;  the  short-funnel-shaped  or  bell-shaped 

perianth  6-cleft,  the  lobes  spreading. 

§ 2.  Scape  aiul  leaves  from  a tuberous  rootstock  or  fbrous-rooted  crown:  no  bulb. 

• Stamens  ami  styles  long  and  slender,  declined:  stigma  nearly  simple:  flowers  large. 
AOAPANTHUS.  Flowers  in  a 2-braeted  umbel,  blue.  Perianth  tubular  at 
base,  with  6 widely  spreading  divisions  nearly  regular.  I od  tnangular, 
inunv  seeded.  Seeds  flat,  brownish,  winged  above.  Leaves  linear,  flat. 
FUNKIA.  Flowers  in  a raceme,  bine  or  white.  1 erinnth  funnel-form,  6-cleft, 
the  lobes  hardlv  spreading,  somewhat  irregular.  Pod  oblong,  prismatic, 
manv-sceded.  Seeds  flat,  black,  with  a soft  and  tlnn  coat,  winged  a ic 
apes.  Leaves  ovate  or  heart-shaped,  netted-vemy  between  the  ribs,  and  on 

32.  HEmOoCALLTS.  Flowers  few  on  a somewhat  branching  scape,  yellow, 

lasting  but  a day.  Perianth  funnel-form,  with  short  narrow  tube  close  y in- 
vesting the  ovary;  the  nearly  similar  divisions  more  or  less  spreading, 
thick,  at  first  fleshy.  Seeds  few  in  each  cell,  roundish,  with  a hard  and  b 
tie  black  coat.  Leaves  linear,  grassy,  keeled. 

* * Stamens  ami  style  straight,  protruding  from  the  tubular  perianth. 

33.  TRITOMA.  Flowers  verv  manv,  nodding  in  a dense  raceme  or  spike  on  a 

bracted  scape.  Perianth  tubular,  regular,  red  or  yellow,  8-toothed.  F la- 
ments  of  two  lengths.  Pod  many-seeded.  Leaves  narrow-linear,  long  amt 
grassy,  keeled,  crowded  at  the  root.  _ 

§ 3.  Stem  a woody  trunk,  either  short  or  tree-like,  bearing  a °f  ndl  am 

pungent-pointed  sword-shaped  persistent  leaves  : no  bulb. 

32.  YUCCA.  Flowers  in  an  ample  terminal  compound  panicle,  large,  oRenpolyga- 
mons,  white  or  whitish.  Perianth  of  6 separate  oval  or  oblong  Bcut  ' 
ions,  not  deciduous,  tlie  3 inner  broader,  longer  than  the  stamens,*  b lgi 
3,  sessile.  Pod  oblong,  many-seeded;  the  depressed  seeds  as  m Lily* 
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Among  the  various  cultivated  plants  of  the  choicer  collections,  the  following 
are  not  rarely  met  with. 

• Not  bulbous. 

Phormium  tbnax,  New  Zealand  Flax.  Nearly  hardy  N.,  but  does 
not  flower;  the  very  firm  finely  nerved  linear  evergreen  leaves  tufted  on  matted 
rootstocks,  strongly  keeled,  conduplicate  below,  nearly  flat  above,  yielding  a 
very  strong  fibre  for  cordage. 

Dracmna  and  Cordyline,  Dragon-Trees,  two  or  three  species,  orna- 
ments of  choice  conservatories,  cult,  for  their  foliage. 

A16e  angulata,  A.  variegita,  and  other  A loss,  with  very  thick  and 
fleshy  2- ranked  leaves  crowded  or  imbricated  at  the  ground,  sending  up  a slen- 
der scape,  bearing  a spike  or  raceme  of  tubular  flowers  ; in  conservatories. 

* * From  coated  bulbs,  seeding  up  leaves  and  scapes. 

LachenAlia  tricolor;  tender  bulb  from  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  with 
lanceolate  soft  leaves  blotched  with  purple,  and  a raceme  of  small,  rather  sin- 
gular than  handsome,  greenish-purple  and  yellow  flowers,  its  erect  divisions 
connivent,  the  three  interior  longer. 

Calochbrtus,  Cyclobbthra,  Brodiaea,  and  Triteldia,  handsome 
flowered  bulbs,  chiefly  from  California  and  Oregon,  hardly  any  quite  hardy  N. 

1.  TRILLIUM,  THRF.E-LEAVKD  NIGHTSHADE,  WAKE  ROBIN, 
BIRTHROOT.  (Name  from  I.atin  tnitx,  triple,  the  parts  throughout  being 
in  threes. ) Low  stem  from  a short  tuber-like  rootstock  (Lessons,  p.  42,  fig.  07 ), 
bearing  a whorl  of  three  green  conspicuously  netted-veined  ovate  or  rhom- 
hoidal  leaves,  and  a terminal  flower,  in  spring.  All  grow  in  rich  or  moist 
woods,  or  the  last  in  bogs. 

§ l.  Floioer  sessile:  / >etals  and  sepals  narrow,  the  former  sjiatulaU,  dull  purple. 

T.  sdssile.  Front  I’enn.  W.  & S. : leaves  sessile,  often  blotched;  petals 
sessile,  rather  erect,  turning  greenish,  long  persisting. 

T.  recurvAtum.  Only  W. : differs  in  having  the  leaves  narrowed  at 
base  into  a petiole,  sepals  reflexed,  and  pointed  petals  with  a narrowed  hase. 

§ “•  Flower  raised  on  a peduncle : petals  withering  away  soon  after  flowering. 

• Peduncle  erect  or  inclined : leaves  rhombicoixxle,  sessile  by  a wedge-sha/ied  base, 

abruptly  tafier-pointed : petals  fat. 

T.  grandifldrum,  Great-flowered  White  T.  From  Vermont  to 
Penn,  and  \V.,  flowering  rather  late  : handsome,  the  obovate  petals  2'-2$'  long, 
much  larger  than  the  sepals,  gradually  recurving  from  an  erect  base,  pure  white 
m age  becoming  rose-colored. 

T.  cr6ctu.ni,  Purple  T.  or  Birtiiroot.  Chiefly  N. : not  so  large  as  the 
preceding ; the  dark  dull  purple  petals  ovate,  widely  spreading,  little  longer 
than  the  sepals,  long.  1 b 

Viir.  Album,  from  New  \ ork  W. : has  greenish  white,  rarely  yellowish 

\ ar  declinitum,  from  Ohio  N.  W.,  has  peduncle  fully  half  the  length  of 
the  leaves  and  horizontal,  or  in  fruit  even  reflexed  ; petals  white  or  pinkish. 

* • / eilunde  rtcurcetl  from  the  first  under  the  short-petio/ed  or  almost  sessile  leaves, 

not  longer  than  the  ovary  and  recurved  white  petals. 

T.  c6rnuum,  Noddino  T.  Commonest  E. : leaves  rhombic-ovate ; petals 
•"Jong,  orate,  acute,  A'- J'  long;  styles  separate. 

T.  sty  16s um.  Upper  country  S. : leaves  oblong,  tapering  to  both  ends ; 
petals  oblong,  tinged  with  rose-color,  much  longer  and  broader  than  the  sepals  ; 
styles  united  at  base.  r ’ 

* * « Peduncle  nearly  erect ; leaves  rounder / at  the  base  and  short -jwtialrd. 

n,  T-,  Dwarf  White  T.  From  Ohio  N.  W. : very  early-flowering, 

2 -4  high;  leaves  oval  or  ovate,  obtuse;  petals  oblong,  obtuse,  pure  white. 

1 long ; Htyle*  ^lender.  * r 
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T.  erythroc&rpum,  Painted  T.  Low  woods  or  bogs  N. : leaves  ovate, 
taper-pointed ; petals  lance-ovate,  pointed,  wavy,  white  with  pink  stripes  at  the 
base ; berry  bright  red. 

2.  MEDEOLA,  INDIAN  CUCUMBER-ROOT  (from  the  taste  of  the 
tuberous  white  and  horizontal  rootstock ; the  Latin  name  from  Medea,  the 
sorceress).  FI.  early  summer. 

M.  Virginica,  the  only  speeies : in  woods:  simple  stem  l°-3°  high,  cot- 
tony when  young,  bearing  near  the  middle  a whorl  of  5-9  obovato-lunceolnte 
thin  and  veiny  but  also  parallel-ribbed  leaves,  and  another  of  3 (rarely  4 or  5) 
much  smaller  ovate  ones  at  the  top,  around  an  umbel  of  a few  small  recurved- 
stalked  flowers. 

3.  COLCHICUM.  (Named  from  the  country,  Colchis.)  Flowers  in  au- 
tumn, sends  up  the  lanceolate  root-leave*  the  next  spring.  Sparingly  cult, 
from  Eu,  for  ornament 

C.  autumn&le,  Common  C.,  mostly  with  rose-purple  or  lilac  flowers. 

C.  varieg&tum,  perhaps  a variety,  has  shorter  and  wavy  leaves,  and  peri- 
anth variegated  with  small  purple  squares,  as  if  tessellated. 

4.  CHAMJELIRIUM,  DEVIL’S  BIT.  (Name  in  Greek  means  Ground 
Lily,  of  no  obvious  fitness.)  FI.  summer. 

C.  lilteum,  also  called  Blazing-Star  : low  grounds,  commoner  W.  & S. : 
rootstock  short  and  abrupt,  sending  up  a stem  l°-3°  high,  bearing  flat  lance- 
olate leaves  at  base,  some  shorter  ones  up  the  stem,  and  a wand-like  spike  or 
raceme  of  small  bractless  flowers,  the  sterile  ones  from  the  stamens  appearing 
.yellow. 

5.  HELONIAS.  (Name  probably  from  the  Greek  for  a swamp,  in  which 
the  species  grows.)  FI.  spring. 

H.  bull&ta.  Rare  and  local  plant,  from  New  Jersey  to  E.  Virginia,  but 
sometimes  cult.  : very  smooth,  the  tuberous  stock  producing  a tuft  of  oblong  or 
lancc-spntulate  evergreen  leaves,  from  the  centre  of  which  rises  in  spring  a leaf- 
less scape  l°-2°  high,  bearing  the  rather  handsome  flowers. 

6.  XEROPHTif’LLTJM.  (Name  means,  in  Greek,  arid-imved,  the  narrow 
leaves  being  dry  and  rigid.)  FI.  early  summer. 

X.  asphodelioides.  Fine  barrens,  from  New  Jersey  S. : a striking  plant, 
with  the  aspect  of  an  Asphodel;  simple  stout  stem  rising  2° -4°  high  from  a 
thick  or  bulb-like  base,  densely  beset  at  base  wiili  very  long  needle-shaped  rigid 
recurving  leaves,  above  with  shorter  ones,  which  at  length  are  reduced  to  bristle- 
like bracts;  the  crowded  white  flowers  showy. 

7.  AMIANTHIUM,  FLY-POISON.  (Name,  from  the  Greek,  alludes 
to  the  flowers  destitute  of  the  spots  or  glands  of  Mclanthium  and  Zygade- 
nus.)  Flowers  summer,  turning  greenish  or  purplish  with  age. 

A.  muscsetdxicum , Broad-leaved  F.  Open  woods  from  New  Jersey 
S.  : with  a rather  large  bulb  at  the  base  of  the  stein,  bearing  many  broadly  linear 
(ji'-l'  wide)  blunt  leaves;  raceme  dense;  flowers  rather  large;  seeds  tew,  red 
and  fleshy.  , . 

A.  angustifdlium.  Pine  barrens  S. : stem  hardly  bulbous  at  base,  2 
high  ; leaves  narrow,  acute,  pale;  seeds  linear,  not  fleshy. 

8.  STENANTHIUM.  (Name  from  Greek  means  narrow  flower.)  FI. 
summer. 

S.  angustifdlium.  Low  meadows  and  prairies,  from  Penn.  S.  & V . : 
2° -6°  high,  leafy,  the  leaves  long  and  narrow;  flowers  only  4'  long,  in  a pro- 
longed terminal  and  many  shorter  lateral  racemes,  making  an  ample  light 
panicle. 
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9.  VERATRUM,  FALSE  HELLEBORE.  (01,1  name,  from  Latin  me 
ater,  truly  black  ) Mostlv  pubescent  stout  herbs;  the  roots  yield  the  acrid 
poisonous  mratrin.  Flowers  summer. 

V.  vlride,  American  White  Hellebore,  or  Indian  Poke.  Swamps, 
mostly  N. : stout  stem  2°  -4°  high,  thickly  leset  with  the  broadly  ova)  or  ovate 
strongly  plaited  sheath-clasping  leaves  ; panicle  of  spike-like  racemes  pyramidal ; 
flowers  yellowish-green  turning  greener  with  age. 

V.  pareiflorum,  along  the  Alleghanics,  is  slender,  2° -5°  high,  with  scat- 
tered oval  or  lanceolate  scarcely  plaited  leaves  below,  and  a long  and  loose  pan- 
icle of  greenish  small  flowers  turning  dingy  or  brownish  with  age. 

10.  MELANTHIUM.  (Name,  from  the  Greek,  means  Hack  Jknoer,  the 
perianth  turning  darker,  yet  not  black.)  FL  summer. 

M.  Virgiuicum,  Busoh-flowe*.  Moist  grounds,  from  R.  New  York 
S.  (c  W. : 3° -5°  high;  lowest  leave*  sometimes  1'  wide,  the  upper  few  and 
small ; flowers  rather  large. 

11.  ZYG  ADENUS.  (Name  in  Greek  means  yoked glands.)  FI.  summer. 
Z.  glaberrimus.  Pine  barren  bog*  S. ; 1°-  3°  high,  from  a running  root- 
stock ; leaves  rather  rigid,  keeled,  nerved,  taper-jtointed ; panicle  many-flowered; 
divisions  of  perianth  long,  a pair  of  round  spots  altovc  the  narrowed  base. 

Z.  glaftcus.  Bogs  along  our  N.  Iwnlers  : l°-3°  high,  from  a bulb;  leaves 
flat,  pale  ; flowers  rather  few  ; base  of  perianth  coherent  with  that  of  the  ovary, 
the  divisions  marked  with  an  inversely  heart-shaped  spot. 

12.  UVULARIA,  BELL  WORT.  (Name  from  the  Latin  urtiln,  or  palate; 
the  application  obscure.)  Stems  6' - 2°  high,  naked  below,  leafy  above:  fl. 
spring.  All  in  rich  woods. 

• Leaves  Mmg,  the  base  clasp  int/  round  the  stem  tchirh  terms  to  run  throw /h  the 

blade  just  above  ifs  hate.  (Lessons,  p.  67,  tig.  131):  ;<od  3-lobed:  rootstock 
my  short  and  erect. 

U.  grandiflora,  the  common  one  from  W.  New  England  W. : with  pale 
greenish-yellow  flower  1$'  long  and  smooth  or  nearly  so  inside. 

U.  perfoll&ttt,  common  E.  & S. : smaller,  with  sharjsr  tips  to  the  an- 
thers. and  the  parts  of  the  barely  yellowish  perianth  granular-roughened  inside. 

U.  tl&va,  chiefly  N.  E.,  with  bright  yellow  flower  about  1'  long,  and  nearly 
smooth  inside. 

* • Leaves  not  surrounding  the  stem,  merely  sessile:  rootstock  creeping:  pod 

sharply  triangular. 

U.  sessilifolia,  common,  especially  N : 6'- 12'  high,  with  pale  lance-ob- 
long leaves,  and  whitish  cream -colored  flower  long;  pod  stalked. 

13.  CLINTONIA.  (Named  for  DeWitt  Clinton  of  New  York.)  Cold 
moist  wood*  : flowers  early  summer. 

C.  bore  Alia.  Only  N.  and  along  the  mountains;  flowers  2-7,  greenish 
yellow,  over  4'  long;  berry  rather  many-seeded. 

C.  umbellata.  Along  the  Alleglmnies  ; flowers  nitmerons,  long,  white 
speckled  with  green  or  purplish  dots  ; seeds  only  2 in  each  cell. 

14.  PROSARTES.  (Name  front  Greek  word  tneauing  hanging.] 

P.  lanuginosa.  Rich  woods  the  whole  length  of  the  Alleghany  region  to 
Canada  : branches  widely  spreading  ; leaves  ovate-oblong,  jiointed,  rounded  or 
slightly  heart-shaped  at  the  sessile  base  ; flowers  $'  long,  greenish  ; style  with  3 
stigmas  : H.  late  spring. 

15.  STREPTOPUS,  I ^ TSTKD-STALh  (which  the  name  denotes  in 
Greek).  In  eold  damp  or  wet  woods  X.  : flowers  in  late  spring  and  early 
summer,  small,  barely  long. 
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S.  amplexifdlius.  Stem  stout,  rough  at  base,  2°  - 3°  high  ; leaves  strong- 
ly clasping,  smooth,  glaucous  beneath  ; flower  whitish,  on  a long  stalk  with 
abrupt  bend  above  the  middle  ; anthers  slender-pointed  ; stigma  truncate. 

S.  rdseus.  Stem  l°-2°  high;  leaves  green,  finely  ciliate,  and  with  the 
few  branches  beset  with  more  short  and  fine  bristly  hairs ; flower  rose-purple, 
on  a less  bent  stalk;  anthers  2-homed;  stigma  3-cleft. 

10.  CONVALLARIA,  LILY-OF-THE- VALLEY.  (Name  altered 
from  the  Latin  Liliunt  convallium,  of  which  the  English  name  is  a translation.) 
FI.  late  spring. 

C.  rnaj&lis,  the  only  true  species,  cult,  everywhere,  from  Europe,  nnd  wild 
on  the  higher  Alleghanies ; its  small  sweet-scented  white  flowers  familiar. 

17.  SMILACINA,  FALSE  SOLOMON’S  SEAL.  (Name  a diminutive 
of  Smilax,  which  these  plants  do  not  resemble.)  Wild  in  woods  or  low 
grounds  ; fl.  late  spring. 

§ 1.  Perianth  of  only  4 rc flexed  spreading  divisions:  stamens  4 : ovary  2-cell  rd. 

S.  bifolia.  Ill  all  moist  woods  N. : 3' -6'  high  ; stem  bearing  2 (sometimes 
3)  heart-shaped  leaves,  and  a short  raceme  of  small  flowers ; berries  red. 

§ 2.  Perianth  of  6 divisions : stamens  6 : ovary  3-crlled,  rarely  2 -celled. 

S.  trifblia.  Cold  bogs  N. : 3' -6'  high,  smooth,  with  mostly  3 oblong 
leaves  tapering  to  a sheathing  base  ; raceme  loose,  few-flowered ; terries  red. 

S.  stellata.  Rocky  places  N. : l°-2°  high,  smooth,  or  the  7-12  lance- 
oblong  leaves  minutely  downy  when  young;  raceme  several-flowered;  berries 
blackish. 

S.  racembsa.  Moist  copses  and  banks,  chiefly  N. : 2°  high,  minutely 
downy,  leafy  to  the  top ; the  oblong  or  lance-oval  leaves  ciliate,  pointed  at  ench 
end  ; flowers  small,  crowded  in  a compound  raceme;  the  divisions  of  perianth 
narrow ; berries  pale  red  and  speckled. 

18.  POLYGONATUM,  SOLOMON’S  SEAL.  (Name  in  Greek  means 
many-jointed.  The  English  name  is  from  the  rootstocks,  the  impression  of 
the  seal  being  the  scar  left  by  the  death  and  separation  of  the  stem  of  a former 
year : Lessons,  p.  42,  fig.  66. ) Stem  recurving  or  turned  to  one  side.  Fl. 
late  spring  and  early  summer. 

P.  biflbrum.  Smaller  S.  Wooded  bnnks  : l°-3°  high ; the  ovate-oblong 
or  lance-oblong  leaves  nearly  sessile  and  glaucous  or  minutely  whitish-downy 
beneath ; peduncles  mostly  2-flowcred ; filaments  roughened,  borne  ateve  the 
middle  of  the  tube. 

P.  gigantbum,  Larger  S.  Alluvial  grounds  N.  : 3° -8°  high,  smooth  ; 
leaves  ovate,  partly  clasping  ; peduncles  2 - 8-flowered  ; filaments  smooth  and 
naked,  borne  on  the  middle  of  the  tube. 

19.  ASPARAGUS.  (The  ancient  Greek  name.)  Fl.  early  summer. 

A.  officin&lis,  Common  Asparagus.  Cult,  from  Eu.  for  its  esculent 
spring  shoots,  spontaneous  about  gardens  : tall,  bushy-branchcd,  the  leaves 
thread-shaped. 

20.  MYRSIPHYLLUM.  (The  name  in  Greek  means  myrtle-leaved.) 

M.  asparagoides,  of  Cape  Good  Hope  : a very  smooth  delicate 

twiner,  cult,  in  conservatories  for  winter  decoration,  under  the  name  of 
Smilax:  the  bright  green  so-called  leaves  For  more  long,  glossy-green  both 
sides,  nerved,  set  edgewise  on  the  branch,  but  turning  so  as  to  present  an  upper 
and  under  face ; the  small  flowers  produced  in  winter,  sweet-scented,  with 
reddish  anthers;  berries  green.  — That  the  seeming  leaves  are  of  the  nntuie 
of  branches  is  shown  in  Uusccs,  the  Butcher’s  Broom,  of  Europe  (here 
rarely  cultivated),  where  they  are  rigid,  spiny-tipped,  and  bear  flowers  on  on« 
face. 
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21.  LILIUM,  LILY.  (The  classical  I^tin  name,  from  the  Greek.)  All, 

including  oar  lour  wild  Lilies,  more  or  less  comnlonly  cultivated  : H.  summer. 

§ 1 . Flowers  erect , orange  or  orange-red,  of  beilsha/ied  outline,  the  divisions  width / 
tejtamte  and  on  slender  claws : no  bulblets  in  the  arils  of'  the  leaves.  Wild 
s/weirs  of  sand;/  soil. 

Ij.  Philadelphicum,  Wild  Or  a sob- Red  Lilt.  Chiefly  N.  & W. : 
l°-2°  high,  with  lanceolate  or  lam-e-lincar  leaves  nearly  all  in  whorls  of  5-8, 
and  1-3  open-bell-shaped  reddish-orange  flowers,  Jj'-S'  long,  spotted  inside 
with  dark  purple. 

L.  Catesbaei.  Southern  Red  L.  Chiefly  S. : l°-2°  high,  with  scattered 
linear-lanceolate  leaves,  a solitary  anti  larger  nearly  scarlet  flower  ; the  oblong- 
lanceolate  divisions  wavy-margined,  recurving  above,  3' -4'  long,  with  very 
slender  claws,  w'ithin  crimson-spotted  on  a yellow  ground. 

§ 2.  Flowers  erect,  orange. ; the'  oblong  dirisions  without  claws,  conniving  at  the 
broad  ha.se,  the  upper  fxirt  spreading. 

L.  bulbiforum,  Bulblet-beari  *o  L.  Cult,  in  old  gardeiLs,  from  Europe  : 
1 J°  - 3°  high,  producing  hulblcts  in  the  axils  of  the  lanceolate  irregularly  scat- 
tered leaves,  mid  few  reddish-orange  flowers,  the  divisions  2'-2A'  long,  with 
some  rough  brownish  projections  at  base  inside,  but  hardly  spothxL 

§ 3.  Flowers  nodding;  the  divisions  without  claws,  rolled  back,  mostly  diets  d inside. 
* Bull  lets  in  the  arils  of  the  haves. 

L.  tigrlnum,  Tiokr  BrLBi.n-UAiuxo  L.  Cult,  from  China:  stem 
4° -5°  high,  cottony;  leaves  lanceolate,  scattered;  flowers  panicled,  numerous, 
very  showy,  o range-red,  the  divisions  about  4'  long,  hlack-spottcd  inside. 

• • Xu  bulhltts  in  the  arils. 

«-  Wild  species  of  the  country  in  moist  meadows  and  bogs  ; jloivers  orange  or 
orange-red,  strongly  dark-spotted  inside. 

L.  Canadense,  Canada.  L.  Stem  2°-5°  high,  bearing  few  or  several 
long-pedunded  flowers  ; leaves  lanceolate,  all  in  whorls,  their  edges  and  nerves 
minutely  rongh  ; divisions  of  the  flower  J’-j*  long,  recurved- spreading  abovo 
the  middle. 

L.  sup^rbum,  America*  Ti  rk’sCapL.  Stem  3'-7'  high,  bearing  few 
or  many  flowers  in  n pyramidal  panicle:  leaves  lanceolate,  smooth,  imjierftctlv 
w hurled  or  many  of  them  scattered;  divisions  of  the  flower  strongly  rolled 
backwards,  about  3'  long. 

L.  Carolim&num,  Carolina  L.,  in  the  low  eountry  R.,  appears  to  lie  a 
variety  of  the  above,  2° -3°  high,  with  broader  leaves  and  only  1 -3  flowers 
more  variegated  with  yellow. 

■*-  ■*-  Cultmited  sfiecies  from  the  Old  World. 

Ij.  Pompbnium,  IT’rbav  L.,  of  Europe:  slender,  with  scattered  and 
crowded  lanee-linear  or  lance-awl-shaped  leaves,  and  several  small  orange-red  or 
scarlet  (rarely  white)  flow'ers,  their  lanceolate  acute  divisions  somewhat  liearded 
inside.  I his  and  the  next  small-flowered,  and  not  common  in  ganlens. 

L.  Chalcedonicum,  Red  L.  of  Palestine  and  throughout  the  East; 
stem  thickly  beset  with  scattered  narrow  lance-linear  erect  leaves,  their  margins 
rough-pubescent ; flowers  several,  scarlet  or  vermilion,  the  divisions  bearded 
towards  I he  base  within,  not  spotted. 

L.  M&rtagon,  TrRK’s  Cap  or  Martaoov  L.,  of  Europe : 3°-5°  high, 
with  lance-oblong  leaves  in  whorls,  their  edges  rongh,  and  a panicle  of  ratner 
small  hut  showy  light  violet-purple  or  flesh-color  (rarely  white)  flowers  dotted 
with  small  brown-purple  spots. 

L.  speciosum,  of  Japan  : stem  l°-3°  high  ; leaves  sent  ton'd,  lance-ovate 
or  oblong,  pointed,  slightly  petioled  ; flowers  few,  odorous,  the  strongly  revo- 
lute divisions  about  .V  long,  white  or  pale  rose-eolor,  with  prominent  purple 
warty  projections  inside:  now  of  many  varieties. 

L.  uuratum,  Golden-banded  L.,  of  Japan:  stem  l°-2°  high:  leaves 
lanceolate,  scattered;  flowers  1-3,  barely  nodding,  sweet-scented,  very  large, 
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the  ovnte-lnnecolatc  divisions  6'  or  more  long,  spreading  almost  from  the  Imso 
and  the  tips  revolute,  white  with  a light  yellow  hand  down  the  middle  of  the 
upper  face,  which  is  spotted  all  over  with  prominent  purple  snots  and  rough 
with  bristly  projections  near  the  base.  Probably  a Japanese  hyorid  of  the  pre- 
ceding with  some  other  : the  most  showy  species  known. 

§ 3.  Flowers  inclined,  white,  more  or  less  funnel-form  in  outline  ; the  naked  sessile 
divisions  conniving  or  somewhat  united  below  into  a tube,  their  summits 
mure  or  less  spreading,  but  hardly  recurving.  AU  cultivated,  from.  Asia, 
with  scatter  eel  leaves. 

L.  c&ndidum,  Common  White  Lily.  Cult,  from  Persia,  &c. : with  lan- 
ceolate leaves,  and  few  or  several  bell-shaped  flowers,  smooth  inside,  sometimes 
double. 

L.  Japdnicum,  Japan  White  L.  Cult,  from  Japan  : 2°  high,  with 
mostly  only  one  flower,  which  is  nodding  and  larger  than  in  the  foregoing,  below 
connivcnt  into  a narrower  tube,  and  above  with  the  divisions  more  widely 
spreading. 

L.  iongiflorum,  Long-pl.  White  L.,  of  Japan  : 1°  high,  with  lanceo- 
late leaves,  and  a single  horizontal  funnel-form  flower,  5'  or  6'  long,  the  narrow 
tubular  portion  longer  than  the  rather  widely  spreading  portion. 


22.  FRI  TILL  ARIA.  (Latin  fritillns,  a dice-box,  from  the  shape  of  the 
flower,  which  differs  from  a Lily  in  its  more  cup-shaped  outline,  the  divisions 
not  spreading.)  FI.  spring. 

F.  Mele&gris,  Quinea-IIen  Flower.  Cult,  from  F.u.  : 1°  high,  with 
linear  alternate  leaves,  mostly  solitary  terminal  flower  purplish,  tessellated  with 
blue  and  purple  or  whitish ; the  honey-bearing  spot  narrow. 

F.  imperi^lis,  or  PetRium  imperials,  Crown  Imperial.  Cult,  from 
Asia:  a stately  herb  of  early  spring.  3° -4°  high,  rnther  thickly  beset  along 
the  middle  with  lanceolate  or  lance-oblong  bright  green  leaves  more  or  less  in 
whorls  ; flowers  several  hanging  in  a sort  of  umbel  under  the  terminal  crown 
or  tuft  of  leaves,  large,  orange  yellow,  or  sometimes  almost  crimson,  a round 
pearly  gland  on  the  base  of  each  division  ; pod  6-angled. 


23.  TULIPA,  TULIP.  (Name  and  the  common  species  said  to  come 
from  Persia.)  FI.  Spring  and  early  summer  : all  from  the  Old  World. 

T.  Gesnerikna,  Common  T.,  from  Asia  Minor,  is  the  original  of  the 
various  ordinary  hardy  kinds  ; leaves  lance-oblong,  glaucous,  shorter  than  the 
flower-stalk  ; divisions  of  the  flower  very  obtuse. 

T.  suav6oleus,  Sweet  T.  of  Eu. : low  ; flower  sweet-scented,  its  divisions 
acute,  appearing  very  early. 


24.  ERYTIIRONIUM,  DOG-TOOTII- VIOLET.  (Name  from  the 
(ireek  word  for  red,  — not  appropriate  even  for  the  original  European  species.) 


FI.  spring. 

E.  Dens-C&nis,  Dog-tootii-Violet  of  F.u  : sometimes  cult. : has  broadly 
oblong  pale  leaves  little  spotted,  and  a rose-purple  or  nlmost  white  flower  in 


earliest  spring.  „ . . , 

E;  American  am,  Yellow  D.  or  Adder’s-tongue.  Moist  or  low 
woods,  very  common  E. : leaves  oblong-lanceolate,  mottled  and  dotted  with 
dark-n’nrpli’sh  and  whitish  ; flower  light  yellow. 

E.  &lbidum,  White  D.  Hare  in  N.  Y.  and  Penn.,  but  common  W. : 
leaves  less  or  not’at  all  spotted  ; flower  bluish-white. 


25.  ORNITHOGALUM,  STAR  OF  BETHLEHEM.  (Name  in  Greek 
means  bird’s-mi/k,  a current  expression  for  some  marvellous  thing.)  r 1. 
early  summer. 

O.  umbell&tum,  Common  S.  or  Ten-o’clock,  from  En  : in  old  gardens 
mid  escnjied  into  some  low  meadows  : leaves  lon^  and  prnss-like;  flowers  bright 
white  within,  green  outside,  opening  in  the  sun,  on  slender  stalks. 
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20.  ALLIUM,  ONION,  LEEK,  GARLIC,  &c.  (Ancient  Latin  name.) 

Taste  and  odor  alliaceous. 

§ I.  Wild  species  of  the  country,  or  one  a naturalized  weed. 

* Leaves  br  xul-;  flowers  white,  in  summer : modes  and  steels  single  in  each  cell. 

A.  triedecum,  Wild  Lusk.  Rich  woods  N.  : bulbs  clustered,  large, 
pointed,  sending  up  in  spring  2 or  3 large  hmce-ob!ong  flat  leaves,  and  alter 
they  wither,  in  summer,  a many-flowered  umbel  on  a naked  scape. 

* * Learns  linear,  yrass-ld re  : ovules  and  seals  a jiair  in  each  cell : flowers  rose- 

aJor,  in  summer. 

A.  edrnuum,  Nodding  Wild  Onion.  Bank*,  through  the  Alleghany 

region  and  N.  W.  : scape  angular,  1°~2°  long,  often  nodding  at  the  apex  ; 
pedicels  of  the  loose  innnv-flowered  nnilpd  drooping ; fl<>wers  light  rose-color ; 
leaves  linear,  sharp! v keeled  on  the  back,  channelled. 

A.  mut&blle,  OttAlhERAHLe  Wild  O.  Dry  sandv  soil  S. : scape  1°  high, 
terete,  bearing  an  Meet  umbel  of  white  flowers  changing  to  rose-color ; leaves 
narrow,  concave;  bulb  coated  with  a fibrous  network. 

A.  vine&Ie,  Fikld  or  ('now  Garlic.  A weed  from  En.  in  gardens  and 
cult  nr  waste  low  grounds : slender  seajie  shea;  bed  to  the  middle  by  the  hollow 
thread-slmped  leaves  which  arc  grooved  down  the  upper  side  : flowers  grecnish- 
ro.so-color ; often  their  pluce  is  oecupiod  by  bulblcts. 

* * * Latves  narrow -linear,  grrvadH-e : ovules  and  sorts  several  in  each  cell: 

flowers  nearly  white,  in  spring. 

A.  Stri&tum.  Low  pine  barrens  and  prairies,  Virginia  to  T'linois  and  S. : 
sc;i|»e  and  leaves  12' high,  the  latter  involute  and  striate  on  the  liack  ; flowers 
3-  10  in  the  umbel. 

§ 2.  Cultivated  front  the  (Xd  World:  flowers  in  summer, 

• Leaves  flat. 

A.  Moly,  Golden  GAiu.tr.  Cult,  for  ornament  in  some  ganlcns : leaves 
broadly  lanceolate ; scape  1°  high;  flowers  numerous,  large,  golden  vellnw. 

A.  sativum,  Garden  Garlic.  Bulbs  clustered,  pointed ; leaves  lance- 
linear,  keeled ; flowers  few,  purple,  or  bulblcts  in  their  place;  filaments  all 
broad  and  3-cleft. 

A.  Porrum,  G AUDEN  Leek.  Ilulb  elongated,  single  ; leaves  broadly  linear, 
keeled  or  folded  ; flowers  iu  a head,  white,  with  some  ruse-colored  stripes;  3 of 
the  filaments  3-forked. 

* * Leaves  cylindrical,  holhnc : umbel  globular,  many- flrncered. 

A.  Ascal6nicum,  Schallott.  Bulb  with  oblong  offsets;  leaves  awl- 
shu|>cd  ; flowers  lilac-purple;  3 of  the  filaments  3-forked. 

A.  Solioenbprasum,  ( HIVES.  Low,  tufted;  leaves  awl-slin;>cd,  cqunl- 
ling  the  scape;  flowers  purple-mse-color,  its  divisions  lanceolate  and  pointed, 
long ; filament  simple. 

A.  C6pa,  Onion.  Bulb  depressed,  large;  leaves  much  shorter  than  the 
hollow  inflated  scape ; flowers  white,  or  bulblcts  in  their  place. 

27.  SCtLLA,  SQUILL.  (The  ancient  name  of  S.  m arItima  of  S.  Europe, 

the  bulb  of  which  is  the  officinal  squill.) 

8.  Fr&seri,  Wild  S.  called  Wild  Hyacinth  at  the  TV.,  Qr  am  ash. 
Moist  1 sinks  and  prairies  from  Ohio  TV.  & S.  TV.:  scape  and  liuear-kcelcd 
leaves  1°  high  ; flowers  pale  Iduo,  in  a long  loose  raceme,  in  spring. 

S.  arnoona,  8.  verna,  &<\  arc  cult,  from  Europe  in  some  choice  collections 
for  their  early  bright  blue  flowers,  but  are  rare. 

28.  MUSCARI,  GRAPE  or  GLOBE  HYACINTH.  (Name  from  tl.o 

musky  scent  ot  the  flowers  in  one  species.)  All  from  Eu.  : fl.  spring. 

M.  botryoides,  ( o m von  Grace-Hyacinth,  of  country  gardens  es- 
caping into  lawns  and  fields  : a pretty  little  plant,  sending  up  in  early  spring 
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its  narrow  linear  leaves,  and  a scape  (5' -V  high)  bearing  a dense  raceme  of 
globular  deep  blue  flowers  which  are  barely  J'  long,  resembling  minute  grapes, 
scentless. 

M.  racembsum,  less  common  in  gardens,  is  more  slender,  with  flaccid 
leaves  and  ovoid  faintly  scented  flowers. 

M.  moschitum,  is  glaucous,  and  has  larger  and  ovoid-oblong  livid  musky- 
scented  flowers,  anil  linear-lanceolate  shorter  leaves. 

M.  comosum,  is  larger,  9'  high,  with  violet-colored  oblong  flowers,  on 
longer  pedicels  in  a loose  raceme,  the  uppermost  in  a tuft  nnd  alxirtive : the 
monstrous  variety  most  cultivated  produces,  later  in  the  season,  from  the  tufted 
apex  of  the  scape  a large  panicled  mass  of  abortive,  contorted,  bright  blue 
branchlcts,  of  a striking  and  handsome  appearance. 

29.  HYACINTHUS,  HYACINTH.  (Mythological  name,  the  plant 
dedicated  to  the  favorite  of  Apollo.) 

H.  orient&lis,  Common  II.,  of  the  Levant,  with  its  raceme  of  blue  flow- 
ers, is  the  parent  of  the  numlierless  cultivated  varieties,  of  divers  colors,  single, 
and  double  : fl.  spring. 

30.  AOAPANTHUS.  (Of  Greek  words  for  amiable  jlmcer.)  One  species, 
A.  umbellAtU8.  Cult,  from  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  a handsome  house-plant, 

turned  out  blooms  in  summer;  leaves  large,  bright-green,  l°-2°long;  scape 
l^°-2°  high,  bearing  an  umbel  of  pretty  large  blue  flowers. 

31.  FUNKIA.  (Named  for  one  Funk,  a German  botanist.)  Ornamental, 
large-leaved,  hardy  plants,  cult,  from  Japan  and  China : fl.  summer.  For- 
merly united  with  the  Day-Lily. 

F.  subcord&ta.  White  Day-Lily,  is  the  species  with  long,  white,  and 
tubular-funnel-form  flowers. 

F.  ovata,  Blue  D.,  tbo  one  with  smaller,  more  nodding,  blue  or  violet 
flowers,  abruptly  expanded  above  the  narrow  tube. 

32.  HEMEROCALLIS,  DAY-LILY.  (Name,  in  Greek,  means  beauty- 
of-a-day^  the  large  flower  ephemeral.)  Cult,  from  the  Old  World,  especially 
in  country  gardens;  the  first  species  esenped  into  roadsides:  fl.  summer. 

H.  ffilva.  Common  Day-Lily.  A familiar,  rather  coarse  and  tall  plant, 
with  broadish  linear  leaves  and  tawny  orange  flower,  the  inner  divisions  wavy 
and  obtuse. 

H.  flAva,  Yellow  D.  Less  coarse,  with  narrower  leaves  and  light  yellow 
flowers,  the  inner  divisions  acute. 

33.  TRITOMA.  (Name  in  Greek  means  thrice  rut,  supposed  to  allude  to 
the  three  sharp  edges  of  the  tapering  apex  of  the  leaves,  viz.  the  two  margins 
and  the  keel.)  Flowers  unpleasantly-scented,  showy,  in  autumn. 

T.  Uv&ria,  from  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  planted  out,  is  ornamental  in  autumn, 
the  scape  rising  from  the  thick  clumps  of  long  grassy  leaves  3°  or  4°  high,  the 
cylindrical  spike  or  raceme  producing  a long  succession  of  flowers,  which  are 
at  first  erect  and  coral-red,  soon  they  hang  over  and  change  to  orange  and  at 
length  to  greenish  yellow.  Boots  half  hardy  N. 

34.  YUCCA,  BEAR-GRASS,  SPANISH-BAYONET.  (American  ab- 
original name.)  Wild  in  sandy  soil  S.,  extending  into  Mexico,  &e.  Cult, 
for  ornament,  but  only  the  nearly  stemless  species  is  really  hardy  N. : fl. 
summer,  large,  and  whole  plant  of  striking  appearance.  Under  various  names 
anti  varieties,  the  common  ones  mainly  belong  to  the  following : 

* Trunk  short,  covered  with  leaves,  rising  only  a foot  or  two  above  the  ground  : 
flowering  stalk  scope-like : pod  dig. 

Y.  fllamentbsa,  Common  Bear-Grass,  or  Adam’s  Needle.  From  E. 
Virginia  S.  : leaves  lanceolate,  l°-2°  long,  spreading,  moderately  rigid,  tipped 
with  a weak  prieklv  point,  tbo  smooth  edges  bearing  thread-like  filaments  ; scape 
30_@o  high  ; flowers  white  or  pale  cream-color,  sometimes  tinged  purplish. 
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Y.  angustif61ia,  wild  over  the  plains  beyotul  the  Mississippi,  is  smaller, 
with  erect  and  narrow  linear  leaves,  tew  threads  on  their  white  margins,  and 
yellowish-white  flowers. 

» * Trunk  arborescent,  2°  — 8°  high  in  wihl  ftlunts  on  the  sands  of  the  coast 

H.,  or  much  higher  in  conservatories,  naked  below : no  threads  to  the  leaves. 

Y.  gloriima.  Trunk  low,  generally  simple ; leaves  coriaceous,  smooth- 
edged,  slender-spiny  tipped,  1°-2J  long,  t'-IJ'wide;  flowers  white,  or  pur- 
plish-tinged  outside,  in  a short-peduncled jpanie.lc. 

Y.  aioifblia,  Sevvtsti -Batonet.  Trunk  4°~20°  high,  branching  when 
old  ; leaves  very  rigid,  strongly  *pinv-tipj>ed,  with  very  rongh-serrnlate  saw- 
like edges,  2°  or  more  long,  1 J'  - 2'  wide ; the  short  panicle  nearly  sessile. 


125.  JUNCACE2E,  RUSII  FAMILY. 

Plants  with  the  appearance  and  herbage  of  Sedges  and  Grasses, 
yet  with  flowers  of  the  structure  of  the  Lily  Family,  having  a com- 
plete perianth  of  6 parts,  3 outer  and  3 inner,  but  greenish  aud 
glume-like.  Stamens  6 or  8,  style  1 : stigmas  3. 

1.  ,J  UNCUS.  Ovary  and  pod  3-celled  or  almost  3-celled,  many-seeded.  Herbage 

smooth:  stems  often  leafless,  generally  pithy. 

2.  LUZULA.  Ovary  and  pod  l-ccUed,  wiw  8 parietal  plncent*,  and  one  seed  to 

each.  Stems  and  leaves  often  soft-hairy. 

1.  JUNCUS,  RUSH.  BOG-RUSH.  (The  classical  Latin  name,  from  the 
verb  meaning  to  join,  rushes  being  used  for  hands.)  Flowers  summer.  — We 
have  more  ttian  ao  species,  chiefly  in  logs  or  wet  grounds,  most  of  them  diffi- 
cult and  little  interesting  to  the  beginner.  — to  be  studied  in  the  Manual  aud 
in  l)r.  Kngelniann’s  monograph.  The  following  are  the  commonest. 

§ 1.  Leafless  Rmn,  trith  naked  and  jointless  round  stems,  wholly  leafless, 
merely  with  sheaths  at  base,  in  tufts  from  matted  running  rootstocks : flowers 
in  a lateral  sessile  panicle.  21 

J.  eflusus,  Common  Rt.su.  in  low  grounds;  has  soft  and  pliant  stems 
20-40  high,  panicle  of  many  greenish  flowers.  3 stamens,  ami  very  blunt  pod. 

J.  fllif6rrni8,  of  bogs  and  shores  only  N.,  is  slender,  pliant,  l°-2°  nigh, 
with  few  greenish  flowers,  0 stamens,  aud  a broadly  ovate  blunt  but  short- 
pointed  pod. 

J.  Balticus,  of  sandy  shores  N. ; has  very  strong  rootstocks,  rigid  stems 
2°  - 3°  high,  a loose  panicle  of  larger  (2“  long)  and  chestnut-colored  with  green- 
ish flowers,  6 stamens,  and  oblong  bluut  but  pointed  deep-brown  pod. 

§ 2.  Grass  y-lkavf.d  Rushes,  with  stems  Itenring  grass-like  flat  or  thread- 
shaped  ( never  knotty)  leaves,  at  least  near  the  base : /xinicle  terminal. 

• Flowers  crowded  in  heads  on  the  divisions  of  the  panicle : stems  flattened : 

leaves  flat : stamens  3. 

J.  margin fttus.  Sandy  wet  soil,  from  S.  New  England  R.  & W. : l°-3° 
high  ; leaves  long  linear ; heads  several-flowered,  brownish  or  purplish.  21 
J.  r&pens.  Miry  banks  S. : spreading  or  soon  creeping,  4'  -6'  high  ; leaves 
short  linear  ; heads  of  green  flowers  few  in  a loose  leafy  panicle. 

* • Flowers  single  on  the  ultimtite  branches  of  the  /xmicle,  or  rarely  clustered: 

stamens  C : leaves  slender. 

J.  bufoniUB.  Along  all  wet  roadsides,  &c. ; stems  low  and  slender,  branch- 
ing, 3' -9'  high  ; greenish  flowers  scattered  in  u loose  panicle;  sepals  lance- 
linear  and  awl-pointed,  (i) 

J.  Ger&rdl,  Black  Grass  of  salt  marshes  ; in  tufts,  with  rather  rigid  steins 
l°-2°  high,  and  a contracted  panicle  of  chestnut-brown  but  partly  greenish 
flowers,  the  sepals  blunt.  2J. 
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J.  tbnuis.  Open  low  grounds  and  fields,  everywhere  N. : in  tufts,  with 
wiry  stems  1 O'  — 20'  high,  a loose  panicle  shorter  than  the  slender  leaves  near  it, 
and  green  (lowers  with  lanceolate  very  acute  sepals  longer  than  the  green  blunt 
and  scarcely  pointed  pod.  21 

J.  dichdtomus.  Low  sandy  grounds,  takes  the  place  of  the  preceding  S. : 
has  more  thread-like  leaves,  flowers  more  one-sided  on  the  branches  of  the  pan- 
icle, and  greenish  sepals  only  as  long  as  the  globular  and  beak-pointed  brown- 
ish pod.  21 

§ 3.  Knotty-leaved  Rushes,  the  stems  (often  branching  above)  having  2-4 
thread-shaped  or  laterally  Jlnttened  leaves,  which  are  knotty  as  if  jointed 
(es/wcially  when  dry)  by  intenud  cross  partitions : panicle  terminal.  Of 
these  there  are  many  species,  needing  close  discrimination  : the  followitig  are 
only  the  very  commonest,  especially  the  northern  ones.  21 

J.  acuminatus.  Very  wet  places:  10'-30'  high  ; heads  3-10-flowered  in 
a loose  spreading  panicle,  greenish  turning  straw-colored  or  brownish;  sepals 
lance-awl-shaped,  barely  as  long  as  the  triangular  sharp-pointed  pod ; stamens 
3 ; seeds  merely  acute  at  both  ends.  It  flowers  in  early  summer. 

J.  nod6sus.  Mostly  in  sandy  or  gravelly  soil : spreading  by  slender  root- 
stocks which  hear  little  tubers,  6' -15'  high;  heads  few,  crowded,  chestnut- 
brown,  each  of  8-20  flowers;  sepnls  lnnce-linear  and  awl-pointed,  hardly  as 
long  as  the  slender  and  taper-pointed  pod ; seeds  abruptly  short-pointed  at  both 
ends ; stamens  6. 

J.  SCirpoide8.  From  New  York  S. : stems  rigid,  l°-3°  high  from  a 
thick  rootstock  ; heads  spherical  and  dense,  15-80-fiowered,  dull  pale  green; 
sepals  rigid,  nwl-slmped  and  bristly-pointed;  stamens  3;  pod  taper-pointed  ; seeds 
abruptly  short-pointed  at  each  end. 

J.  Canadensis.  Wet  places,  common,  flowering  in  autumn,  very  variable, 
l°-3°  high;  heads  numerous,  greenish  or  light  brownish,  5 - many-flowered ; 
sepals  lanceolate,  the  3 outer  shorter;  stamens  3 ; seeds  tail-pointed  at  both 
ends. 

2.  LUZULA,  WOOD-RUSH.  ( Lnciola  is  Italian  for  the  glow-worm.)  2J. 

Ii.  pilosa.  Shady  banks  N. : G'-9'  high;  with  lance-linear  leaves,  and 
chestnut-brown  flowers  in  an  umbel,  in  spring. 

L.  campbstris.  Dry  or  moist  fields  and  woods,  6'-  12'  high,  with  linear 
leaves,  and  4-12  spikes  or  short  heads  of  light  brown  or  straw-colored  heads  in 
an  umbel,  in  spring. 

126.  CO MMELYNACE2E,  SPIDERWORT  FAMILY. 

Herbs  with  mucilaginous  juice,  jointed  and  mostly  branching  leafy 
stems,  and  perfect  flowers,  having  a perianth  of  usually  3 green  and 
persistent  sepals,  and  three  ephemeral  petals  (these  commonly  melt 
into  jelly  the  night  after  expansion) ; 6 stamens,  some  of  them  often 
imperfect,  and  a free  2-3-oelled  ovary;  style  and  stigma  one.  Pod 
2 - 3-celled,  few-seeded.  Not  aquatic,  the  greater  part  tropical. 

1.  COMMELYNA.  Flowers  blue,  irregular.  Sepals  unequal,  2 of  them  sometimes 

united  by  their  contiguous  margins.  Two  of  the  petals  rounded  ami  on  alen- 
dor  claws,  the  odd  one  smaller  or  abortive.  Stamens  unequal;  three  of  them 
fertile,  one  of  theso  bent  inwards;  three  smaller  and  with  cross-shaped  im- 
perfect anthers:  filaments  naked.  Leaves  abruptly  contracted  and  sheathing 
nt  base,  the  uppermost  forming  n sputho  for  the  flowers. 

2.  TB A DESCANTLA.  Flowers  regular.  Petals  all  alike,  ovate,  sessile.  Dio 

G stamens  all  with  similar  and  good  anthers,  on  bearded  filaments. 

1.  COMMELYNA,  DAY-FLOWER.  (There  were  three  Commelyns, 

Dutch  botanists,  two  of  them  were  authors,  the  other  published  nothing.  In 

naming  this  genus  for  them,  Linnteus  is  understood  to  have  designated  the 
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two  former  by  the  full-developed  petals,  the  latter  by  the  smaller  or  abortive 

p.'Uii..)  ( lurs  are  branching  perennials,  or  continued  by  rooting  from  thejoiuts  ; 

in  alluvial  or  moist  shady  soil  : tl.  all  summer. 

C.  erdeta.  From  Psttu.  S.  & W.  : stem  erect,  2° -4°  high  ; leaves  lanee- 
oblong,  3' -7'  long,  the  margins  rough  bac  kwards,  and  sheaths  fringed  with 
bristles;  spathes  crowded,  hooded,  top-shaped  in  fruit;  odd  petal  like  the  others 

hot  smaller. 

C.  Virginica.  From  R.  New  York  S.  & W. : stems  reclining  and  rooting 
at  base ; leaves  oblong-lanceolate  or  narrower;  spat he*  scattered,  coudupiicate, 
round-heart-shaped  when  laid  open ; odd  petal  inconspicuous. 

2.  TRA.DESCA.NTIA,  SPIDEBWOBT.  (Named  for  the  gardener-bot- 

aniat  Tradeseant.)  Leaves  sheathed  at  the  liase.  21 

* Wild  species  of  moist  or  rich  uvods.  one  very  common  in  gardens : with  erect 
stems,  linear  or  lanceolate  keeled  traces,  the  uppermost  nearly  like  the  others. 

*-  Umbels  sessile  at  the  eml  of  the  stem  and  branches  between  a pair  of  leaves,  or  later 
also  in  the  looser  axils  : glowering  in  summer. 

T.  Virginica.  Common  wild  from  NY.  New  York  W.  & R.,  and  in  gar- 
dens : leaves  lance-linear,  tapering  regularly  from  the  base  to  the  point,  ciliate  ; 
umbels  terminal;  flowers  blue,  in  garden  varieties  purple  or  white. 

T.  pilosa.  Chiefly  \V. ; 2°  or  more  high,  with  rigzag  stem,  more  or  less 
pubescent  leaves  lanceolate  from  a narrowish  base,  very  dense  tenninul  and  ax- 
illary umbels  of  smaller  and  luter  purple- blue  flowers,  and  hairv  calyx  and 
pedicels. 

•*-  Umbels  one  or  two  on  a naked  / wl  uncle, 

T.  rosea.  Sandy  woods  chiefly  S.  & \V. : slender,  f/  - 1 2'  high,  smooth, 
with  linear  grass-like  leaves,  and  rose-colored  flowers  wide. 

* * Conservatory  sprits  frmn  the  tropics. 

T.  zebrina,  the  only  one  common,  spreads  by  branching  and  rooting  freely, 
ntrelv  blossoms,  is  cult,  for  its  foliage  ; the  lance -ovate  or  oblong  rather  succu- 
lent leaves  crimson  beneath,  and  green  or  purplish  above,  variegated  w ith  two 
broad  stripes  of  silvery  white. 


127.  XYRIDACE^E,  YELLOW-EYED  GRASS  F. 

Rush-like  herbs,  with  t*<|uitnnt  leaves,  like  Sedges,  or  rather  Bul- 
rushes, in  having  flowers  in  a head  or  spike  one  tinder  each  firm 
glume-like  bract,  but  with  a regular  perianth  of  3 sepals  and  3 col- 
ored (yellow)  petals ; also  a 1 -celled  many-seeded  ovary  and  [hxI 
with  3 parietal  placenta1,  somewhat  as  in  the  Rush  Family,  repre- 
sented by 


Xyris  flezuosa,  Common  \ ei.ix)v-eted  Gmst,  of  sandv  bogs.  Renpe 
4 -lt>  high;  hood  roundish;  lateral  sepals  glume-like  lance-oblong,  boat- 
sim|a>d1  wingless ; the  anterior  one  larger,  membranaceous,  enwrapping  the 
eonilla  in  the  hiul  and  deeidnons  with  it ; petals  3,  with  claws,  alternating  with 
3 sterile  bearded  or  plumose  filaments  and  tearing  on  their  base  3 naked  fila- 
ments with  linear  anthers  ; style  3-cleft.  21 

X.  CaroliniAnu,  the  commonest  of  several  Root  Item  sjxx-ies ; also  N. : 
} “*gh,  the  seapo  2-edged  at  top,  tearing  a larger  head  (about  l'  lone) 

lateral  sepals  winged  hut  nearly  naked  on  the  keel.  21  2 


X.  flmbrihta,  from  pine  barrens  of  New  Jersey  S. : 2°  high 
head  almost  1'  long,  the  lateral  sepals  friuged  on  the  keel.  21  ’ 


with  oblong 
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128.  ERIOCATJLONACEiE,  PIPEWORT  FAMILY. 

Another  small  group  of  marsh  or  aquatic  herbs,  of  Rush-like 
appearance,  with  a head  of  monoecious  white-bearded  flowers,  in 
structure  somewhat  like  the  Yellow-eyed  Grass,  terminating  a naked 
scape,  at  the  base  of  which  is  a tuft  of  grassy  awl-shaped,  linear, 
or  lanceolate  leaves  of  loose  cellular  texture,  not  equitant,  but  the 
upper  surface  concave. 

Eriocaitlon  septangulkre,  in  ponds  or  ill  their  gravelly  margins,  is 
the  common  species  N.,  with  7-angled  scape  2' -6'  high,  or  more,  when  the  water 
is  deeper  : fl.  summer. 

E.  gnaphalodes,  with  grassy  awl-shaped  taper-pointed  leaves,  in  pine- 
barren  swamps  front  N.  Jersey  S. 

E.  dec  an  gulire,  with  similar  or  wider  and  blunt  leaves,  1 0 - 1 2-ribbed 
scapes  1°  - 3°  nigh,  and  heads  sometimes  wide ; in  similar  situations  S. 

III.  GLUMACEOUS  DIVISION.  Flowers  enclosed  or  sub- 
tended by  glumes  or  husk-like  bracts ; no  proper  calyx  or  corolla, 
except  sometimes  minute  bristles  or  scales  which  represent  the  peri- 
anth. Stems  of  the  straw-like  sort,  called  culms. 


129.  CYPERACE2E,  SEDGE  FAMILY. 

Some  rush-like,  others  grass-like  plants,  with  flowers  in  spikes  or 
heads,  one  in  the  axil  of  each  glume,  the  glume  being  a scale-like  or 
husk-like  bract.  No  calyx  nor  corolla,  except  some  vestiges  in  the 
form  of  bristles  or  occasionally  scales,  or  a sac  which  imitates  a 
perianth;  the  1-celled  1-ovuled  ovary  in  fruit  an  akene.  Divisions 
of  the  style  2 when  the  akene  is  flattish  or  lenticular,  or  8,  when  it 
is  usually  triangular.  Leaves  when  present  very  commonly  3- 
ranked,  and  their  sheath  a closed  tube;  the  stem  not  hollow.  A large 
family,  to  be  studied  in  the  Manual,  &c.,  and  too  difficult  for  the 
beginner.  Therefore  passed  over  here. 

None  cultivated,  except  sparingly  Cyperus  esculentus  of  the 
Mediterranean  region,  for  its  nut-like,  sweet-tasted  tubers,  called 
Cbofa:  only  two  are  pernicious  weeds,  and  that  from  their  multi- 
plying by  similar  nut-like  tubers,  which  are  hard  to  extirpate ; these 
are  Cyperus  piiymatodes,  in  sandy  soil,  but  troublesome  only  S. ; 
and  C.  rotundus,  var.  Hydra,  the  Nut-Grass  or  Coco-Grass 
of  the  South.  In  the  genus  Scirpus,  the  tall  Common  Bulrush, 
S.  lacustris,  or  better  the  small  one  with  3-sided  stems,  S.  pun- 
gens,  in  the  borders  of  ponds,  is  used  for  rush-bottomed  chairs. 
Cladium  effusum,  with  its  coarse  saw-edged  leaves  is  the  Saw- 
Grass  of  the  South.  Of  Sedges  proper  (Carex)  there  are  nbout 
160  species,  several  of  which  contribute  (more  in  bulk  than  value) 
to  the  hay  of  low  coarse  meadows  and  half-reclaimed  bogs. 
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130.  GRAMINE.E,  GRASS  FAMILY. 

Grasses,  known  from  other  pluinaceous  plants  by  their  2-ranked 
leaves  having  open  sheaths,  the  jointed  steins  commonly,  but  not 
always  hollow,  and  the  glumes  in  pairs,  viz.  a pair  to  each  spikelet 
even  when  it  consists  of  a single  flower  (these  called  glumes  proper), 
and  a pair  to  each  flower  (called  palets ),  rarely  one  of  them  want- 
ing. Flower,  when  perfect,  as  it  more  commonly  is,  consisting  ol  3 
stamens  (rarely  1,  2,  or  6),  and  a pistil,  with  2 styles  or  a 2-cleft 
style,  and  2 either  hairy  or  plumose -branched  stigmas:  ovary  1- 
celled,  1-ovuled,  becoming  a grain : the  floury  part  is  the  albumen 
of  the  seed,  out-ode  of  which  lies  the  embryo  (Lessons,  p.  1G,  17, 
'fig.  38-42). 

The  real  structure  and  arrangement  of  the  flowers  and  spikelets 
of  Grasses  are  much  too  difficult  and  recondite  for  a beginner.  For 
their  study  the  Manual  must  be  used : in  which  the  genera  both  of 
this  and  the  Sedge  Family  are  illustrated  by  plates.  Mere  is  offered 
merely  a shorthand  way  of  reaching  the  names  of  the  commonest 
cultivated  and  meadow  grasses  and  the  cereal  grains. 

A.  Stems  holloa or  toon  lecominj  so. 

§ 1.  Spilelets  in  panicles,  sometimes  crowded  but  never  so  as  to  form  a spile. 

• Flowers  monacious,  the  staminate  and  pistillate  se/strate  in  the  same  panicle. 

Zizania  aqu&tiea,  Indian  Rick  or  Water  Oats  : in  water,  common- 
est N.  W.  ; tall  ami  reed-like  Grass,  with  leaves  almost  a.<  large  as  those  of 
Indian  Corn,  the  upper  part  of  the  ample  panicle  bearing  pistillate  flowers  on 
erect  club-shaped  pedicels,  the  lower  liearing  staminate  flowers  on  spreading 
branches  ; each  flower  or  spikelet  with  ouly  one  pair  of  glumes,  the  outer  one 
long-awncd ; grain  slender,  long,  collected  for  food  by  N.  W.  Indians.  0 

* • Flowers  one  and  perfect  in  each  spikelet,  with  or  without  rudiments  of  others. 

Stamens  6. 

Oryza  sativa,  Rice.  Cult.  S.,  from  Asia,  in  low  grounds:  2° -4°  high, 
with  upper  surface  of  the  lance-linear  leaves  rough ; branches  of  the  panicle  erect ; 
outer  glumes  minute,  the  inner  coriaceous,  very  much  flattened  laterally,  so  as 
to  bo  strongly  boat-shaped  or  conduplieute,  closing  over  the  grain  and  falling 
with  it,  the  outer  one  commonly  bearing  an  awn.  0 

■*-  ■*-  Stamens  3,  or  randi/  fewer. 

Agr6stis  vulg&riH,  Red-top.  Rather  low  and  delicate  grass  of  meadows 
and  pastures,  with  oblong  spreading  pan  icle  of  small  jmrple  or  purplish  spikelets  ; 
the  luneeolate  proper  glumes  thin,  but  much  firmer  than  the  delicate  palets, 
about  the  length  of  the  outer  one,  the  upper  truncate  palet  one  half  shorter.  2J. 

A.  Alba,  Fiobin  or  White  Bent  Grass.  Less  abundant  in  meadows, 
the  stems  with  procumlient  or  creeping  base ; ligule  long  and  conspicuous ; 
panicle  more  dense,  greenish  or  slightly  purplish  : a valuable  meadow-grass.  21 

Calamagrbstis  Canadensis,  Blue-Joint  Grass.  In  all  bogs  N.,  and 
in  reclaimed  Tosv  meadow's,  much  liked  by  cattle  : 3°-5°  high  ; resembles  an  Agros- 
tis,  but  taller,  and  with  a tuft  of  downy  long  hnirs  around  the  flower  almost  of 
its  length,  the  lower  palet  with  a delicate  awn  low  down  on  its  back  and  scarcely 
stouter  than  the  surrounding  down.  21 

C.  arenaria,  Ska  Sand-Reed  of  beaches,  where  it  serves  a useful  pur- 
pose in  binding  the  sand  bv  its  long  running  rootstocks ; has  the  panicle  con- 
tracted into  a lonu  spike-like  inflorescence,  so  tlrnt  it  would  be  sought  in  the 
next  division  ; leaves  long  and  strong ; spikelets  pale,  rather  rigid,  the  hairs  at 
the  huso  of  the  palets  two  thirds  shorter  than  they.  21 
S & F — 2f. 
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Ph&laris  arundin&cea,  7? FED  Canary-Grabs,  the  striped  varietv  is 
oo  \ liiiuioN -Grass  of  country  gardens  ; wild  in  bogs  and  low  ground,  ; 

- d high,  with  flat  leaves  nearly  i'  wide,  flowering  in  early  summer,  in  a 
jn-etty  dense  eontracted  panicle,  but  open  when  the  blossoms  expand;  the  ovate 
whitish  glumes  longer  and  much  thinner  than  the  blunt  coriaceous  paiets  • a 
hairy  rudiment  or  appendage  at  the  base  of  each  of  the  latter.  11 

P.  Canariensis,  Canary-Grass.  Cult,  from  Eu.  for  Canary-seed  and 
running  wild  in  some  waste  places:  1 0 - 2°  high,  with  the  panicle  contracted 
into  a sort  of  oblong  spike,  the  glumes  with  wing-like  keels,  and  a little  scale  or 
rudimentary  sterile  flower  at  the  base  of  each  palet.  (I) 


* * * Flowers  several  in  each  spikelet,  all  or  nearly  all  perfect. 
s-  Reeds  or  Canes  of  the.  Ixirders  of  rivers  and  ponds.  11 

Phragmites  communis,  Common  Reed,  mostly  N.:  5°-i2°  high, 
with  leaves  l'-2'  wide,  the  stems  dying  down  to  the  base; 'panicle  in  late  sum- 
mer or  autumn,  loose;  spikelets  3 - 7-flowercd,  beset  with  white  silky  long  hairs. 

Arundin&ria  macrospcrma,  Large  Cane,  forming  the  cane-brakes 
8. : with  woody  stems  10°-20°  high  and  leaves  l'-2'  wide,  branching  the  sec- 
ond year,  at  length  flowering  from  the  branches,  in  Feb.  or  March ; the  panicle 
of  a few  small  racemes  of  lnrgc  many-flowered  naked  spikelets,  the  pnlets  downy. 

A.  t6cta,  Smaller  Reed,  S.,  is  only  4°-  10°  high,  and  more  branching. 

Meadow-Grasses,  frc. ; with  awn  if  any  terminating  the  glume  or  palet. 

Dactylis  glomer&ta,  Orchard-Grabs.  Nat.  from  Europe  in  meadows 
and  yards : a tall  and  coarse  but  valuable  grass  for  hay,  &c  , flourishes  in  sliady 
places,  3°  high;  with  broadly  linear,  rather  rough,  pale,  and  keeled  leaves,  and 
a dense  panicle  of  one-sided  clusters,  on  which  the  spikelets  are  much  crowded, 
each  3 - 4-flowered,  both  the  glumes  and  the  laterally  compressed-keeled  lower 
palet  tapering  into  a short  awn,  rough-ciliate  on  the  keel : ft.  early  summer.  % 

P6a,  Meadow-Grass  ; several  common  species  ; known  by  the  open  panicle 
of  3-  10-flowered  spikelets,  the  glumes  and  palcts  blunt  (no  awn  nor  pointed 
tip),  the  latter  laterally  compressed  and  deep  boat-shaped,  with  searious  or  white 
membranaceous  edges,  and  usually  some  delicate  cobwebby  hairs  towards  the 
base.  FI.  summer.  2/,  all  but  the  first. 

Poa  dnnua,  Low  Spear-Grass.  Very  low  weedy  grass  in  cult,  ground, 
waste  places,  paths,  &c. : fi.  in  spring  or  again  in  summer.  © 

P.  compressa,  Wire  Grass.  In  gravelly  waste  soil:  pale,  with  low 
very  flat  stems,  rising  obliquely  from  a creeping  base ; panicle  small. 

P.  serdtina,  Fowl-Meadow-Grabs  or  False  Reiptop  : an  important 
native  grass  in  wet  meadows  N. ; flowers  in  late  summer  in  a loose  panicle,  the 
2 -4-flowered  spikelets  green  with  dull  purple;  lower  palet  narrow,  acutish. 

P.  trivicllis,  Roughish  Meadow-Grass.  A common  introduced  meadow 
and  pasture  grnss,  N. : flowering  before  midsummer,  with  open  panicle  of  green 
spikelets,  these  mostly  3-tlowered,  the  lower  palet  prominently  5-»crved  ; sheaths 
and  leaves  roughish ; lignlc  oblong,  acute.  A white-striped  variety,  lately  in- 
troduced, is  cult,  for  ornament  and  very  pretty. 

P.  prattjnsis,  Common  M.  or  westward  called  Kentucky  Blue  Grass. 
Pry  meadows  and  pastures,  spreading  by  running  rootstocks,  and  with  moro 
crowded  and  often  purplish  panicle  than  the  foregoing,  flowering  in  earliest 
summer,  the  sheath  smooth,  and  ligide  short  and  blunt;  lower  palet  hairy 
along  the  margins  and  the  5 nerves. 

Pestfica,  Fescue  Grass.  Known  from  Poa  by  the  firmer  or  even  cori- 
aceous texture  of  the  lower  palet,  which  is  convex  on  tho  back,  not  cobwebby, 
and  sometimes  awn-tipped. 

F.  ovina,  Sheep’s  Fescue.  Valuable  pasture  nnd  lawn-grass,  j°-2°  high, 
tufted,  with  slender  or  involute  pale  leaves,  3-8-flowercd  spikelets  in  a short 
1 -sided  panicle,  open  in  flowering,  contracted  afterwards,  the  lower  palet  rolled 
up,  almost  awl-shaped  and  tipped  with  a sharp  point  or  bristle-likc  awn.  % 
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P.  el&tior,  Taller  Meadow  Fescue,  A rather  rigid  grass  of  meadows 
and  pastures,  nat.  from  Europe:  l°-4°  high,  with  green  flat  leaves,  a narrow 
panicle  with  short  branches  uppressed  before  and  after  flowering,  5 - IO-flowercd 
green  spikelets,  the  lower  palet  blunt,  or  acute,  or  rarely  with  a short  awn.  21 

Br6mus,  BumtE  Grass.  Spike  lets  large,  at  length  drooping  in  an  open 
paniele,  containing  5- 10  or  more  flowers,  the  lower  palet  with  a short  bristle 
point  or  an  awn  from  the  blunt  rounded  tip  or  notch,  the  upper  palet  soon  adher- 
ing to  the  grain.  Coarse  grasses  : two  or  three  wild  species  are  common,  and  the 
following  are  weeds  of  cultivation,  from  Europe,  or  the  last  cultivated  for  fodder. 

B.  8ec&linus,  Common  Chess  or  Cheat.  Too  well  known  in  wheat- 
fields  ; nearly  smooth  ; panicle  open  and  spreading,  even  in  fruit ; s pikelets 
turgid;  flowers  laid  broadly  over  cadi  other  in  the  two  ranks;  lower  palet 
convex  on  the  back,  concave  within,  awnles*  or  short-awned.  (y  (i) 

B.  raaem6sus.  Upright  Chess  : like  the  other,  but  with  narrower 
erect  panicle  contracted  in  fruit,  lower  palet  slender-awued,  and  sheaths  some- 
times hairy.  © (D 

B.  mdllis.  Soft  Chess  : like  the  preceding,  but  soft-downy,  with  denser 
conieal-ovate  spikelots,  and  the  long-awned  lower  palet  acute,  (y  ® 

B.  unioloidos,  or  B.  SchrAdebi  (CekatAchloa  onioloidbs)  : latelv 
much  prized  for  fodder,  may  be  valuable  K.,  is  rather  stout  and  broad-leaved, 
with  drooping  large  spikelets  much  flattened  laterally,  so  that  the  lower  palets 
are  almost  condupiicate  and  keeled  on  the  back.  2J. 

Briza  maxima,  Litoi  Quakino  Grams  or  Rattlesnake-Grass,  is 
sometimes  cult,  in  gardens  for  ornament,  from  Ku. : a low  grass,  with  the 
hanging  many-flowered  ovate-heart-shaped  spikelets  somewhat  like  those  of 
Broinus,  but  pointless,  very  tumid,  purplish,  bocuuiiug  dry  aud  papery,  rattling 
in  the  wind,  — whence  the  common  name,  (y 

•*-  *-  Grain  anil  Meadow- Grama,  with  a mostly  twisted  or  bent  aim  on  the 
back  of  the  hirer  i xdet : flowers  2 or  3,  or  few  in  the  spHxht,  and  most/u 
shorter  than  the  glumes. 

<-*  Flowers  jterfect  or  the.  uppermost  rudimentary. 

Av6na  saliva,  Cultivated  Oat,  from  Old  World:  soft  and  smooth, 
with  a loose  panicle  of  large  drooping  spikelets,  the  palets  investing  the  grain! 
one  flower  with  a long  twisted  awn  on  the  back,  the  other  awnless,  y 

A.  nuda,  Skinless  O.vt,  rarely'  cult,  from  Old  World  : has  narrower 
roughish  leaves,  3 or  4 flowers  in  the  spikclct,  aud  grain  loose  in  the  palets.  (y 

**. §  **  One  flower  perfect  and  one.  slavtinale  only. 

Arrenathdrum  avenltaoum,  Oat-Grass,  or  Orass-of-the-Andes. 
Rather  coarse  but  sott  gruss,  introduced  from  Europe  into  meadows  and  Acids, 
and  rather  valuable  : 2°  — 4°  high,  with  flat  linear  leaves,  long  and  loose  panicle, 
thin  and  very'  unequal  glumes,  including  a staiuinutc  flower,  the  lower  palet,  of 
which  bears  a long  bent  uwn  below  its  middle,  above  this  a (icrfect  flower  with 
its  lower  palet  bristle-pointed  from  near  the  tip,  and  above  that  a rudiment  of  a 
third  flower.  2J. 

H61eU8  lanatus,  "\  elvkt-Grass,  or  Meadow-Soft-Grass.  Introduced 
trom  hu.  into  meadows,  not  very  common,  11° -2°  high,  well  distinguished  by 
its  |udcueM  and  velvety  softness,  being  soft  downv  ull  over;  panicle  crowded  ; 
the  (lowers  only  2 in  the  spikclet,  small,  rather  distant,  the  lower  one  perfect 
nml  aw n less,  the  upper  stamina te  and  with  a curved  or  hooked  awn  below  the 
tip  of  its  lower  palet. 

§ 2.  SpikdtU  either  strictly  miked  or  in  a panicle  so  contracted  ami  dense  as  to 
imitate,  a spike,  (/fere  would  besought  one  species  o/r  Cftiamugrostia  and 
one  of  Phaluris,  for  which  see  above,  p.  354,  355J 

• Aim  borne  tow  down  on  the  back  of  one  or  tu>o  palets. 

Anthoxanthum  odoratum,  Sweet-scented  Vernal-Grams,  nut. 
from  Eu.  : the  plant  which  gives  delicious  fragrance  to  drying  hay  (the  other. 
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viz.  IIiERt'ionLOA  roreXlib,  Seneca  or  Holy-Grass,  being  rnre) : low, 
Blender,  soft  nnd  smooth ; the  pale  brown  or  greenish  spikelets  crowded  iti  nn 
evident  spike-like  panicle ; each  Composed  of  a pair  of  thin  very  unequal  glumes, 
above  and  within  these  a pair  of  obcordatc  or  2-lolied  hairy  empty  palets,  one 
with  a bent  awn  from  near  its  base,  the  other  with  a shorter  awn  higher  up ; 
above  and  within  these  a pair  of  very  small  smooth  and  roundish  palets,  of 
parchment-like  texture,  enclosing  2 stamens  and  the  2-styled  pistil,  finally  in- 
vesting the  grain.  1L 

Alopeeurua  pratdnsis,  Meadow  Foxtail.  Introduced  from  Europe 
abundantly  into  meadows  E. : flowering  in  spring ; stem  about  2°  high,  bearing 
few  pale  soft  leaves,  terminated  by  a cylindrical  soft  and  dense  spike,  or  what 
seems  to  be  so,  for  the  spikelets  are  really  borne  on  short  side  branches,  not  on 
the  main  axis  ; these  spikelets  very  flat  contrary  to  the  glumes,  which  are  eon- 
duplicatc,  united  by  their  edges  towards  the  base,  keeled,  fringed-ciliate  on  the 
keel;  these  enclose  a single  conduplicate  lower  palet  (the  upper  one  wholly 
wanting)  which  bears  a long  awn  from  below  the  middle  of  the  back,  and  sur- 
rounds 3 stamens  and  the  pistil. 

* * Awn,  if  any,  from  the  apex  of  the  glumes  or  palets. 

■*-  Spikelets  densely  crowded  in  a long  perfectly  cylindrical  apparent  spike,  each  spike- 
let  strictly  1 -flowered : glumes  2,  keeled  and  nearly  conduplicate,  awn-pomted, 
much  larger  and  of  firmer  texture  than  the.  thin  and  truncate  aimless  pah  ts. 

Phl6um  prat6nse,  Cat-tail  Grass,  Timothy,  or  Herd’s  Grass; 
introduced  from  Eu. ; n coarse  but  most  valuable  meadow  grass,  2° -4°  high, 
with  green  roughish  spike  3'- 8'  long;  the  small  spikelets  are  crowded  on  very 
short  branches,  and  therefore  the  seeming  spike  is  not  a true  one.  f 


•t-  -i—  Spikelets  strictly  spiked  all  on  one  side  of  a fattened  jointless  rlmchis,  much 
crowded:  the  2 - 5 spikes  digitate,  i.  e.  all  on  the  apex  of  the  flowering  stem : 
jmlets  awnless.  Finger-grass  might  be  sought  here ; see  Punieum  below. 

+*  Flower  only  one  to  each  spikelet,  and  a mere  rudiment  beyond  it,  awnless. 


Cynodon  D&Ctylon,  Bermuda  or  Scutch  Grass.  An  introduced  weed 
chiefly  S.,  where  it  is  useful  in  sandy  soil,  where  a I letter  grass  is  not  to 
be  had ; creeping  extensively,  the.  rigid  creeping  stems  with  short  flatfish 
leaves  and  sending  up  flowering  shoots  a few  inches  high,  bearing  the  3-5  slender 
spikes.  If. 


*+  ++  Flowers  3-5  or  more  in  each  snikelet,  the  uppermost  generally  imperfect  t 
seed  loose,  proportionally  large,  rough-wrinkled.  <T) 

Eleusine  Indies,,  Crab-Grass,  Iard-Grass,  Hog  s-tail,  or  Mire- 
Grass.  Introduced  only  in  vards  or  lawns  N.,  more  abundant  ,S.,  where  it  is 
valuable  for  cattle;  low,  spreading  over  the  ground,  pale;  glumes  and  palets 
jHiintless. 

Dactyloctfenium  ^Egyptiacum,  Egyptian  Grass.  5 ards  nnd  fields, 
chiefly  a weed,  S. : creeping  over  the  ground,  low  ; spikes  dense  and  thickish  , 
glumes  flattened  laterally  and  keeled,  one  of  them  awn-pointed,  the  strongly 
keeled  boat-shaped  lower  palet  also  pointed. 

+—  h — Spikelets  spiked  alternately  on  op,wsite  sides  of  a zigzag  jointed  rhachis. 

++  Glume  only  one  to  the  solitary  spikelet,  which  stands  edgewise. 

Iidlium  per6nne,  Darnel,  Rye-Grass  or  Bay  Grasb. 
from  Europe:  a good  pasture-grass,  l°-2°  high,  with  loose  smke  5' -6  long, 
of  1 2 or  more  about  7-flowered  spikelets  placed  edgewise,  so  that  one  row  of 
flowers  is  next  the  glume,  the  other  next  the  rhachis  ; lower  palet  short-awne 
or  awnless. 

•*-*  Glumes  a jxtir  to  the  single  spikelet,  right  and  left  at  each  joint  of  the  rhachis. 

Tritieum  ripens,  Couch-Grass,  Quitch  or  Quick-Grass,  ^.dongs 
to  the  section  with  perennial  roots ; this  spreads  amazingly  In  it.  - ^ 

long  running  rootstocks,  is  a pest  in  cultivated  fields,  and  is  too  coarse  a u 
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hard  for  a meadow  grass : of  many  varieties,  introduced  from  Europe ; spikclets 
4 — 8-flowcred  ; lower  palet  cither  pointless  or  short-awued.  % 

T.  vulg&re,  Wheat.  Spike  dense,  somewhat  4-sided ; the  spikelets 
crowded,  4 - 5-flowered,  turgid;  glumes  ventricosc,  blunt;  palet  either  awued 
or  awnless  ; grain  free.  Qj 

T.  Sp61ta,  Spelt.  A grain  rarely  cult,  in  this  country;  spike  flat,  the 
rhachis  fragile,  breaking  up  at  the  joints  ; grain  enclosed  in  the  pa  lets.  (i) 

Secale  cere^le,  lire.  Tall ; spike  as  in  wheat ; spikclets  with  only  2 per- 
fect flowers  ; glumes  a little  distant,  bristly  towards  the  base  ; lower  pilot  veu- 
trieose,  long  awned  ; grain  brown. 

•**•*-■*-  Glumes  6 at  each  joint,  in  front  of  the  3 spikelets,  forming  an  involucre. 

H6rdeurn  vulgkre,  Common  Barley,  from  the  Old  World  : spike 
dense,  the  3 spikclets  at  each  joint  of  the  rhachis  all  with  a fertile  flower,  its 
lower  palet  long-awned.  (J) 

H.  distichum,  Two-rowed  Bakiev,  from  Tartarv  : only  one  spikelet 
at  each  joint  of  the  rhachis  with  a fertile  flower,  the  two  lateral  spikelets  being 
reduced  to  sterile  rudiments,  the  flowers  therefore  two-rowed  in  the  spike,  (y 

SpikeJets  in  a contracted  panicle  or  seeming  spike,  or  if  spiked  some- 
what on  one  side  of  the.  rhachis  : each  with  a sinqle  perfect  Jlou-tr,  its  fwdets 
of  coriaceous  or  cartilaginous  texture : by  the  side  of  it  are  either  one  or  two 
thin  palets  of  a sterile  usually  neutral  flower. 

Sotaria,  Foxtail-Grass.  Spikclets  in  clusters  on  the  branches  of  the 
contracted  spike-like  panicle  or  seeming  spike,  these  continued  beyond  them 
into  awn-like  rough  bristles ; but  no  awns  from  the  spikclets  themselves. 
Weeds,  or  the  last  one  cult. ; all  from  Old  World  ; fi.  late  summer.  (T) 

8.  glauca,  Common  Foxtail  ; in  all  stubble  and  cultivated  grounds  ; low ; 
spike  tawny  yellow,  dense  ; long  bristles  6-11  in  a cluster,  rough  upwards  (as 
also  all  the  following) ; palets  of  perfect  flower  wrinkled  crosswise. 

S.  viridis.  Green  Foxtail  or  Bottle-Gk  vss  ; has  less  dense  and  green 
spike,  fewer  bristles,  aud  palets  of  perfect  flower  striate  lengthwise. 

S.  Italica,  or  Gkrmanica,  Italian  Millet,  Bengal  Grass,  &o.  Cult, 
for  fodder, 3° - 5°high,  with  rather  large  leaves,  a compound  or  interrupted  so- 
called  spike,  which  is  evidently  a contracted  panicle,  sometimes  6'-  9'  long  and 
nodding  when  ripe ; bristles  short  and  tew  in  a cluster ; palets  of  the  fertile 
flower  smooth. 

P&nieum  (Digit&ria)  sanguinalc,  Finger-Grass  or  Crah-Griss. 
Chiefly  a weed  in  cult,  flelds  in  late,  summer  and  autumn,  hut  useful  in  thin 
grounds  S.  for  hay;  herbage  reddish  ; spikes  4-15,  slender,  digitate,  nearly 
1 -sided  ; spikclets  seemingly  1 -flowered  with  3 glnincs  ; no  awns,  t) 

P.  Crus-galli,  Cock’s-foot  1*.,  or  Barntard-Orass.  Common  weedy 
grass,  of  moist  barnyards  and  low  rich  grounds : coarse,  with  rather  broad  leaves, 
and  numerous  seeming  spikes  along  the  naked  summit  of  the  flowering  stems, 
often  forming  a sort  of  panicle  : spikelets  containing  one  fertile  and  one  sterile 
flower,  the  lower  palet  of  the  latter  bearing  a coarse  rough  awn.  (t) 

P capill&re,  Witch  Grass  of  stubble  and  corn-fields  in  autumn,  having 
a very  open  capillary  panicle,  would  be  sought  under  another  division  ; it  is  u 
mere  weed,  (j) 

It.  Stems  not  hollow,  pithy. 

§ 1.  Spikelets  clustered  or  scattered  in  an  ample  panicle,  each  with  one  perfect  and 
one  neutral  or  staininate  flower. 

* Without  silky-doum : glumes,  <j-r.  russet-brown,  coriaceous. 

S6rghum  vulg&re,  Indian  Millet,  Dckka, or  Dorra,  &e.,  from  Africa 
or  India;  the  var.  cernucm,  Guinea  Corn,  has  densely  contracted  panicle, 
and  is  cult,  for  the  grain.  Var.  saccharXtum,  Sweet  Sorghum,  Chinese 
Sugar-Cane,  Imphke,  &e.,  cult,  for  the  syrup  of  the  stem;  and  Broom-corn, 
for  the  well-known  corn-brooms.  Q) 
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* * Lonr/  white  silky  down  with  the  flowers. 

S&echarum  offlcin&rum,  True  Suoar-Cank  : cult,  far  S. : rarely 
left  to  flower,  propagated  by  cutting* ; stem 8° -20°  high,  l'-2'  thick.  2/ 

Gynferium  argdnteum,  Pampas  Grass.  Tall  reed-like  grass,  from 
S.  America,  planted  out  for  ornament ; with  a large  tuft  of  rigid  linear  and 
tapering  recurved-spreading  leaves,  several  feet  in  length  ; the  flowering  stern  G 
to  12  feet  high,  in  autumn  bearing  an  ample  silvery-silky  panicle.  2/ 

§ 2.  Spikelels  in  spikes : staminate  and  pistillate  separate, 

* In  the  same  spike,  the  upper  part  of  which  is  staminate,  the  lower  pistillate. 

Tripsacum  daetyloid.es,  Gama  Grass,  Sesame  Grass.  Wild  in 
moist  soil  from  Conn.  S. : proposed  for  fodder  S. ; nutritious,  but  too  coarse ; 
leaves  almost  as  large  as  those  of  Indian  corn ; spikes  narrow,  composed  of  a 
row  of  joints  which  break  apart  at  maturity  ; the  fertile  cylindrical,  the  exter- 
nally cartilaginous  spikelcts  immersed  in  the  rhachis,  the  sterile  part  thinner 
and  flat.  2/ 

* * In  different  spikes. 

Zfea  Mays,  Maize,  Ivor  an  Corn.  Stem  terminated  by  the  clustered 
slender  spikes  of  staminate  flowers  (the  tassel)  in  2-flowered  spikelcts;  the  pis- 
tillate flowers  in  a dense  and  many-rowed  spike  borne  on  u short  axillary  branch, 
two  flowers  within  each  pair  of  glumes,  but  the  lower  one  neutral,  the  upper  pis- 
tillate, with  an  extremely  long  style,  the  silk.  ® 
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FLOWERLESS  or  CRYPTOGAMOUS  PLANTS: 

Those  which  fructify  without  true  flowers,  that  is,  with- 
out stamens  and  pistils,  and  produce  spores  (simple  cells)  in 
place  of  seeds. 

Class  III.  ACROGENS  ; the  highest  class  of  Flower- 
less  Plants,  those  with  a distinct  axis,  or  stem,  growing 
from  the  apex,  containing  woody  matter  and  ducts,  and 
bearing  leaves,  or  something  answering  to  leaves. 

The  account  of  the  three  following  families  is  contributed  hr  Phofessor 
Da*  iel  C.  Eaton,  of  Yale  College.  Figures  of  the  indigenous  genera  arc 
given  in  the  Manual. 

131.  EQUISETACEJE,  HORSE-TAIL  FAMILY. 

Perennial  flowerless  plants,  rising  from  creeping  rootstocks ; tlie 
stems  mostly  hollow,  furrowed,  many-jointed,  with  mere  scales  at 
the  joints  united  into  a sheath  in  place  of  leaves ; either  simple  or 
with  branches  in  whorls  about  the  joints ; fructification  in  terminal 
cone-like  spikes,  composed  of  5-angled  short-stalked  and  shield- 
shaped scales,  each  bearing  on  the  under  surface  about  6 one-celled 
spore-cases.  Contains  but  one  genus. 

1.  EQUISETUM,  HORSE-TAIL,  8G0URING-RURH.  (Name  from 
the  Latin,  meaning  horse-tail.)  Stems  grooved,  the  cuticle  often  containing 
silex : each  joint  closed  at  the  lower  end,  and  bearing  at  the  upper  a tubular 
sheath  (a  whorl  of  united  leaves)  which  encloses  the  Imse  of  the  next  joint, 
and  is  split  into  as  many  narrow  teeth  as  there  are  ridges  in  the  stem.  Reeds 
(that  is,  sports)  minute,  each  with  four  club-shaped  threads,  which  arc  coiled 
aliout  the,  spore  when  moist,  but  uncoil  suddenly  when  dried.  — Of  25  species, 
must  of  them  widely  distributed  throughout  tile  world,  four  or  five  are  com- 
mon with  us. 

§ 1 . Stems  living  through  the  winter,  unbranched,  or  with  very  fe,w  branches,  fruit- 
ing in  summer. 

E.  hyem&le,  Dutch  Rushes,  Scouri  no-rush.  Common  on  wet  banks, 
N.  : stems  solitary  or  2-4  together,  cylindrical,  l°-4°  high,  with  many  rough 
ridges;  sheaths  marked  with  one  or  two  black  rings,  and  divided  into  15-25 
narrow  teeth,  their  points  deciduous, 

E.  Scirpoides.  Wooded  hillsides,  from  Penn.  N. : stems  in  dense  clus- 
ters, .V  - C'  high,  not  hollowed,  very  slender  aud  wiry,  entangled,  ubout  G-fur- 
rowed  ; sheaths  3-toothed. 
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§ 2.  Stems  annual,  not  living  through  the  winter,  branched,  at  least  the  sterile  ones. 

E.  limosum.  Muddy  edges  of  streams,  rather  common  : stems  nil  alike, 
2° -3°  high,  with  many  furrows,  fruiting  in  summer,  and  afterwards  sending 
out  a few  upright  branches  ; sheaths  with  15-20  dark-colored  acute  teeth. 

E.  arvbnse,  Common  Horse-tail.  Moist  sandy  places,  common  N. : 
fertile  stems  unbranched,  with  very  conspicuous  sheaths,  4' -8'  high,  appearing 
in  earliest  spring  and  soon  withering;  sterile  stems  8' -20'  high,  producing 
many  whorls  of  rather  rigid  slender  and  mostly  simple  4-anglcd  branches. 

E.  sylv&ticum,  Woodland  II.  Common  N.,  along  the  edges  of  moist 
woods  : fertile  stems  appearing  in  early  spring,  but  lasting  all  summer,  both 
these  and  the  sterile  ones  producing  many  whorls  of  spreading  or  gracefully 
decurved  compound  softish  3-5-furrowed  tranches  and  branchlets  ; sheaths  of 
the  main  stem  loose,  8-  14-toothed. 

132.  FILICES,  FERN  FAMILY. 

Flowerless  plants  with  creeping  or  ascending  rootstocks,  or  even 
erect  trunks,  bearing  distinct  leaves  ( fronds ),  which  are  rolled  up 
( circinate ) in  the  bud  (except  in  one  group),  and  bear  commonly  on 
the  tinder  surface  or  on  the  edges  the  simple  fructification,  consist- 
ing of  1-celled  spore-cases  (technically  called  sporangia)  variously 
grouped  in  dots,  lines,  or  masses,  and  containing  but  one  kind  of 
minute,  1-celled,  powdery,  numerous  spores.  A large  family,  most 
abundant  in  warm  and  moist  regions,  consisting  of  8 suborders,  6 of 
which  are  represented  with  us. 

[77ie  divisions  of  a pinnatifid  frond  are  properly  railed  segments  ; of  a pinnate 
frond,  pinna ; of  a 2-3-4  -pinnate  frond,  pinnules  or  ultimate,  segments.  I he  stalk 
of  the  frond  is  a stipe;  its  continuation  through  the  frond,  the  rhuchis  ; its  branches, 
jxirtial  or  secondary  rhachises.  A rhuchis  hordered  by  the  leafy  jtoiiion  becomes  a 
midrib,  which  may  be  primary,  secondary,  jfc.J 

I.  POLYPODIACEiE,  or  TRUE  FERNS:  characterized  by 
stalked  spore-cases,  having  a vertical,  incomplete,  many-jointed, 
elastic  ring,  which  straightens  at  maturity,  breaking  open  the  spore- 
case  transversely,  and  so  discharging  the  spores.  Spore-cases  rarely 
if  ever  on  very  narrow  thread-like  branches;  the  fruit-dots  often 
covered  by  a scale-like  involucre  (the  indusium). 

§ 1.  No  definite  fruit-dots,  but  the  spore-cases  in  large  patches  on  the  under  surface 
of  the  fertile  frond,  or  entirely  covering  the  under  surface:  no  imlusium. 

1.  ACROSTICHUM  § CHRYSODIUM.  Fronds  simple  or  pinnatelv  branched, 

with  reticulated  veins  : spore-cases  covering  the  whole  under  surface  of  the 
frond  or  of  its  upper  divisions. 

2.  l’LATYCKRIUM.  Fronds  irregularly  forking;  veins  reticulated:  spore-cases 

in  large  patches  on  special  portions  of  the  under  surface. 

§ 2.  Spore-coses  on  the  back  of  the  frond,  sometimes  near  the  margin,  in  dots  or  lines 
(tori)  placed  on  the  veins  or  at  the  ends  of  the  veins,  but  mthout  indusium  of 
any  kind. 

3.  POLYPODIUM.  Fronds  simplo  or  pinnate,  rarely  twice  pinnate;  veins  free 

or  reticulated;  fruit-dots  round  or  roundish,  at  the  ends  of  the  veins,  or  at  the 
point  where  several  veins  meet  ( anastomose ).  Stalk  articuluted  to  the  root- 
stock,  and  leaving  a distinct  scar  when  decayed  away.  . . 

14.  PHEGOPTKRIS.  Agrees  with  Polypodium  in  most  respects ; but  has  the  i ruit- 
dots  smaller,  and  commonly  on  the  veins,  not  at  their  ends,  and  tlio  stalk  is 
not  articulated  to  the  rhuchis.  , , , 

4.  GYMNOGHAMME  § CEKOPTERIS.  Fronds  compound,  covered  beneath 

with  white  or  yellow  waxy  powder:  fruit-dots  iu  long  often  forking  lines 
on  the  veins. 
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6.  NOTHOL^ENA.  Frond*  once  or  twice  pinnate,  woolly,  scaly  or  powdery  be- 
neath; fruit-dot*  at  the  ends  of  the  veins,  forming  a line  next  the  margin  of 
the  divisions. 

§ 3.  Spore-cate t on  the  back  along  the  margin  of  the  frond,  provided  t citk  an  invo- 
lucre firmed  of  its  rejtexed  and  more  or  leu  altered  margin. 

6.  ADI  A XT  IIM.  Fruit-dots  at  the  emls  of  the  veins,  borne  on  tho  inner  side  of  a 

reflexed  portion  of  the  margin.  Stalk  dark  and  polished,  sometimes  chaffy- 
bristly.  l'innules  always  separate,  distinctly  stalked  or  almost  sessile,  but 
never  decurrent  on  the  rliachi*. 

7.  PTERIS.  Spore-cases  on  a transverse  veinlike  receptacle  within  the  margin, 

which  connects  the  ends  of  the  veins,  and  is  covered  by  the  reflexed  thin 
margin.  Stalk  light-colored  (except  in  § lkiryopteris.)  Pinnules  or  ultimate 
segment*  adnate  to  the  rhachis.  often  decurrent. 

8.  PEL,?, .E A.  Spore-cases  in  short  lines  <ni  the  upper  part  of  the  rein*,  confluent 

in  a sub-marginal  band  of  fructification,  white  within,  more  or  less  covered 
by  the  refluxed  and  commonly  thin  tuargiu.  Stalk  dark  and  polished,  some- 
time* chaffy.  Pinnule*  mostly  distinct,  sessile  or  nearly  so. 

§ 4 . F ruit-dotx  oblong  or  linear , on  trnmrerte  reticulating  ceinlelt,  in  rows  near  the 
midrib  and  parallel  to  it:  indutium  of  the  tame  thape  as  the  fruiUdoL,  opening 
toward  the  midrib  and  attached  by  the  outer  edge  to  the  fruitful  crau-vemlit. 

0.  WOODWABD1A.  Fruit-dots  straight,  oblong-linear,  in  chain-like  rows,  partly 
sunken  iu  shallow  cavities  of  the  under  surface  of  the  frond.  Rather  large, 
native.  Veins  reticulated,  often  very  much  *o. 

10.  DOODIA.  Fruit-dots  oblong,  often  slightly  cresoent-«haped,  not  sunken  iu  tho 

frond.  Exotics;  the  narrow  fronds  pimiatifid  or  simply  plnnuto. 

§ 5.  Fruit-date  oblong  or  linear,  on  one  or  both  tidet  of  oblbjue  reinlets,  with  inn  lu- 
cres of  like  thape  attached  by  one  edge  to  the  veinlet  and  free  along  the.  other. 

11.  ASPLKNIUM.  Fruit-dot*  single  and  placed  on  the  npper  side  of  the  veinlets, 

rurelv  double  and  set  back  to  back  on  both  side*  of  the  same  veinlct.  Veins 
mostly  free. 

12.  SCOLOPKNDKrCM.  Fruit-dots  linear,  elongated,  double  and  placod  face  to 

face  along  contiguous  veiulets;  each  pair  thus  seeming  to  be  a single  one 
with  an  iudusinm  opening  along  the  middle.  Frond  simple,  ribbon-shaped 
or  tongue-diaped,  with  free  forking  veins. 

13.  CAMPTOSbRUS.  Fruit-, lot*  various,  mostly  short;  those  near  the  midrib 

double  as  lu  the  last;  the  outer  one*  angled,  curved  or  straight,  simple  as  in 
Asplenium.  Frond  simple,  tapering  to  a long  and  narrow  usually  rooting 
point.  Veins  rcticnlatca. 

§ 6.  Fruit- tlots  on  the  back  of  the  rents,  rarely  at  the.  emit,  routul  or  roundish,  covered 
at  least  when  young  by  a tpecial  imhttium  of  the  tame  general  thape.  Sterile 
mui  fertile  fronds  alike  or  nearly  to. 

15.  ASPIDI1  M.  Imlusium  flat,  round  or  kidnev-*hapcd,  fixed  at  or  near  the  cen- 

tre, o|x*ning  all  round  the  edge.  Mostly  rattier  large  Ferns,  from  once  to  thrice 
pinnate.  Veins  free  in  the  native  species. 

16.  Cl  STOPTEB1S.  Indusium  convex,  fixed  bv  tho  base  partly  nnder  the  fruit- 

dot,  at  length  reflexed.  Small  Ferns,  with  delicate  twice  or  thrice  pinnate 
fronds.  Vein*  free. 

§ Sterile  fronts  broad  and  leafy : fertile  one*  with  contracted  and  rolled  up  and  pod- 
like  or  berry-like  dintwnt : indueiurn  very  obuure,  irregularly  temicirrular, 
placed  at  the  bate  of  a short  receptacle  Ur  which  the  tpore-caset  are  attached. 

17.  SI  RI.  TH10PTFRIS.  Sterile  frond*  tall,  with  free  veins,  growing  in  a crown; 

ii  lo  Frond*  coming  up  much  later  in  an  inner  circle,  pinnate,  each  pinna 
rolled,  up  from  the  edges  into  a Mime  what  cylindrical  or  nocklace-like  body, 
containing  the  fruit. 

is.  ONb<  LEA.  fronds  scattered  on  n long  creeping  rootstock;  sterile  ones  with 
reticulated  vein*;  fertile  one*  twice  pinnate,  the  divisions  contracted,  rolled 
up  and  berry -like. 

§ 8.  Involucres  star-shafted , with  broad  and  ragged  or  else  capiUnry  and  jointed  rays, 
flaceil  on  the  van t under  the  round  fruit-dots,  sometimes  at  first  enveloping 
the  spore-cates. 

19.  WOODSIA.  Small  Ferns,  often  growing  in  dense  tufts:  fronds  once  or  twice- 
piunute : voirfs  forked,  free. 
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4 GYMNOGRAMME.  (Nnmo  meaning  in  Greek  n naked  line,  from 
the  elongated  fruit-dots.)  The  following  cult,  species  all  have  free  veins,  and 
the  under  surface  of  the  fronds  covered  with  a yellow  or  whitish  waxy  powder. 

G.  triangularis,  Californian  Gold-fern.  Deserves  more  general  cul- 
tivation ; frond  4' -6'  long,  on  slender  and  polished  stalks,  broadly  3-  or  rather 
6-angled  in  outline,  twice  pinnate  below,  pinnate  above  ; pinna;  oblong-lanceo- 
late, deeply  pinnatitid  into  obtuse  lobes.  Smooth  and  green  above,  beneath 
of  a rich  golden  yellow,  sometimes  paler ; the  fertile  fronds  at  length  nearly 
.covered  with  brownish  lines  of  spore-cases. 

G.  sulphurea,  of  West  Indies  ; fronds  narrowly  lanceolate  in  outline, 
1°  - I ,)°  high,  2' -3’  wide,  pinnate;  pinna;  ovate  or  ovate-oblong,  lower  ones 
gradually  smaller  and  very  remote,  pinnatifid  into  ovate  obtuse  toothed  or  rag- 
ged lobes,  the  lower  surface  covered  with  sulphur-yellow  powder. 

G.  calomelano8,  from  Tropical  America,  the  commonest  Gold  and  Silver 
ferns  of  the  conservatories ; much  like  the  last,  but  broader  and  larger,  the  lower 
pinna;  largest,  and  lobes  mostly  acute.  The  powder  white,  or  in  var.  chryso- 
fhYlla  golden  yellow. 

6.  NOTHOLA3NA.  (Name  from  the  Greek,  signifying  spurious  wool,  the 
woolly  pubescence  of  some  species  concealing  the  marginal  fruit-dots.)  The 
following  cult,  species  are  small,  4' -8'  high,  ovate  in  outline,  mostly  tri- 
pinnute;  their  ultimate  divisions  roundish-ovate  or  oblong,  distinct,  stalked, 
tind  covered  beneath  with  a waxy  powder : stalk  and  branches  dark  brown 
and  polished. 

N.  flavens,  from  Central  America : powder  bright  yellow ; fruit-dots  ex- 
tending from  the  edge  almost  to  the  midrib,  so  that  it  might  equally  well  be 
considered  a Gymnogramme. 

N.  nivea.  Also  Central  American,  and  very  like  the  other ; but  the  powder 
snowy  white,  and  the  fruit-dots  closer  to  the  margin. 

6.  ADIANTUM,  MAIDEN-HAIR.  (Name  from  the  Greek,  meaning 
unwetted,  the  rain-drops  not  adhering  to  the  fronds.)  A large  genus,  most 
abundant  in  warm  climates. 

* Frond  simply  pinnate : exotic. 

A.  maeroph^llum.  Cult,  in  hot-houses  from  West  Indies;  pinna;  2-5 
pairs  and  a terminal  one,  nearly  sessile,  deltoid-ovate,  2' -3'  long,  nearly  half 
its  wide;  fructification  in  long  marginal  rarely  interrupted  lines,  l'inua;  of 
sterile  fronds  wider  and  somewhat  crenatcly  incised  and  toothed. 

* * Frond  2-4  times  pinnate,  ovate-lanceolate  in  general  outline. 

A.  Capillus-V6neris,  Venijs-iiair,  bo  named  from  the  shining  capillary 
branches  of  the  rhachis  ; native  S.,  often  in  conservatories  N.  : twice  pinnate  or 
thrice  pinnate  at  the  base,  the  long  upper  part  simply  pinnate;  pinnules  about 
broad,  on  very  slender  stalks,  sharply  wodge-shaped  at  the  base,  rounded  at 
the  top,  or  rhomboidal,  commonly  deeply  lobed  from  the  upper  margin ; fruit- 
dots  one  to  each  lobe  ; involucres  kidney-shaped  or  transversely  oblong.  Plant 
O'- 12'  high,  often  pendent  from  damp  shaded  rocks  in  the  mouths  of  wells, 
&c.,  in  S.  of  Europe.  > 

A.  iEthiopicum,  as  commonly  seen  in  hot-houses,  is  much  like  the  last ; 
but  has  smaller  pinnules  not  so  sharply  wedge-shaped,  often  broader  than  long, 
and  less  deeply  lobed  ; fruit-dots  in  deep  sinuses  of  the  upper  margin ; involucres 
kidney-shaped  or  cresccnt-flhapod. 

A.  cuneitum,  from  S.  America,  is  a much  larger  plant,  broadly  triangu- 
lar in  outline,  3-4  times  pinnate;  pinnules  smaller  and  very  numerous,  wedge- 
shaped  at  the  base,  the  upper  edge  deeply  lobed ; fruit-dots  as  in  the  last. 

* * * Frond  two-forked,  with  elongated  simply  pinnate  divisions  springing  from 
the  up/ier  side,  of  the.  two  recurved  branches : midrib  of  the  pinnules  none : 
veins  forked  from  the  base. 

A.  ped&turn,  Maiden-hair.  Native  in  shady  woods  ; whole  plant  smooth, 
lo_oo  high;  principal  divisions  4' -10'  long,  l'-lj'  wide;  pinnules  very 
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numerous,  oblong,  broadest  at  the  base,  obtuse,  lobed  from  the  upper  edge ; 
fruit-dots  at  the  top  of  the  lobes  ; involucres  transversely  oblong  or  linear. 

A.  hispidulum,  from  Australia,  &c. : commonly  less  symmetrical  than 
the  last,  when  young  irregularly  3 - 4-branchod ; a smaller  plant  with  finely 
chaffy  or  bristly  stalk  and  rhacliis ; pinnules  minutely  hairy,  nearly  entire; 
fruit-dots  crowded  along  the  upper  margin,  involucres  rounded  kidney-shaped. 


7.  PTERIS,  BRAKE.  (The  ancient  Greek  name  for  Ferns,  meaning  a 

wing,  from  the  feather-like  fronds. ) Another  large  and  widely  distributed  genus. 

§ 1.  Fetus  free:  stalk  strauxolored  or  brownish. 

• Frond  simply  pmnate  : pinna:  undivided. 

P.  longifolia.  Cult,  from  warm  regions,  native  in  8.  Florida : oblong- 
laneeoiate  in  ontline  ; pinna;  numerous,  linear  and  tajiering  from  a truncate  or 
cordate  base,  the  upper  and  lower  ones  gradually  smaller. 

* * Frond  pinnate,  and  with  the  lower  fiairs  of  pinna'  forked  or  again  pinnate, 

the  divisions  and  upper  pinna:  elongated,  simple. 

P.  Crfctica.  Cult,  from  warm  climates,  native  in  Florida:  l°-2°  high; 
pinna*  1-4  pairs,  the  up|>er  ones  slightly  deenrrent,  lower  ones  cleft  almost  to 
the.  base  into  2-3  long  linear-lanceolate  acuminate  divisions  ; sterile  ones  and 
tips  of  the  narrower  fertile  ones  finely  and  sharply  serrate.  Var.  albo-uneata 
has  a whitish  stri(>c  in  the  middle  of  each  division. 

P.  Rerrul&ta.  Cult,  from  China:  high;  pinna;  3-8  pairs,  all 

hut  the  lowest  decurrent  and  forming  a wing  3"  wide  on  the  main  rhachis  ; 
lower  pairs  pitinately  or  ucdately  cut  into  several  narrow  linear-acuminate 
divisions ; upper  ones  simple,  sterile  ones  spiuulose-serrulate. 

* * « Fromh  pinnate,  and  the  numerous  primary  divisions  pinnately  cut  into  main/ 

lobes,  the  lowest  ones  mostly  with  1 -3  elongated  sui/ilarly-lobed  branches  on 
the  barer  side. 


P.  quadriaurita.  Cult,  front  East  or  West  Indies,  Ac. : fronds  l°-3° 
long,  (?- 12' wide,  broadly  ovate  in  outline;  lobes  of  primary  divisions  linear- 
oblong,  y-t'  long,  3"  wide,  very  numerous  and  often  crowded,  mostly  rather 
obtuse.  Var.  aroyrba,  has  a band  of  white  along  the  middle  of  the  primary 
divisions  ; to  this  is  added  a tinge  of  red  ill  var.  TRICOLOR.  1 ' 

* * * * Fronds  broadly  triangular,  twice  or  thrice  pinnate  throughout:  lowest 
primary  divisions  long-stalked. 

P.  aquilina.  Common  Brake.  Plentiful  everywhere,  l°-5°  high,  harsh 
to  the  touch  ; the  lowest  primary  divisions  standing  obliquely  forward  ; second- 
ary  dmsioiu  pm  nut  did  with  many  oblong  or  linear  sometimes  hastate  lobes 
which  in  a fruiting  frond  arc  bordered  everywhere  with  brown  sj .ore-cases. 

§ 2.  Dort6ptkRI8.  Veins  finely  reticulated : frond  pedate,  and  h-angted: 
*<nlk  black  and  shining. 

i ciiU.  from  A est  Indies  and  S.  America : frond  2' -6'  long 

and  nearly  as  wide,  almost  parted  into  a few  primary  divisions  ; upper  ones  en- 
tire, lowest  pair  again  cleft ; the  lobes  on  the  lower  side  much  largest. 


8.  PELLA*! A,  CLIFF-BRAKE.  (Name  from  the  Greek,  meaning  dark- 
cJored  descriptive  of  the  stalk.)  Mostly  small  Ferns:  the  following  species 
nave  fronds  of  a somewhat  coriaceous  texture. 

P.  rotundifblia,  from  New  Zealand : frond  narrow,  6'  - 1 2'  lonir,  on  a 
c latty  and  pubescent  wiry  stalk,  simply  pinnate;  pinna;  round  or  ronndish- 

'in'voImTc  CntinJ’  hnnd  of  very  wide  and  concealing  the  narrow 


P.  atropurpfirea.  Wild,  on  shaded  limeroek  : fronds  tufted,  6'- 12'  long 

1 ~ 1 P<>1*{l!daand  gPari"»,y  dow*y  s,alk'-  2-pinnate.  simplv  pinnate 

toward  the  top , pinnules  distinct,  oblong  or  linear-oblong,  rarelv  halberil-shaued 
obtuse  or  slightly  tnucronate;  involucre  rather  broad,  and  at  length  hidden  bv 

tu«*  sponveases.  **  3 

P.  htt8tata,  from  South  Africa  mostly  larger  than  the  last  and  very  vari- 
able; trend  ovate-lanceolate  or  oblong,  1-3-pTnnate;  pinnules  lanceolate  or 
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rhomboid-ovate,  very  often  halberd-shaped,  the  end  ones  of  the  primary  pinna; 
much  the  largest,  often  l'-2'  long  and  1'  broad;  stalk  and  branches  black 
and  polished,  smooth;  involucre  rather  narrow. 

9.  WOODWARDIA,  CHAIN-FERN.  (Named  in  honor  of  Thomas  J. 
Woodtmrd,  an  English  botanist  of  the  last  century.)  A small  genus  of  rather 
large  Ferns,  all  natives  of  the  N.  temperate  zone.’ 

W.  Virginica.  Tall,  growing  in  swamps  N.  & S. : sterile  and  fertile 
fronds  alike,  ovate  in  outline,  pinnate,  with  lanceolate  deeply  pinnatifid  pinna; ; 
lobes  oblong,  obtuse;  veins  reticulated,  forming  a single  row  of  meshes  along 
the  tuidrihs  of  pinnae  and  of  lobes,  the  outer  veinlets  free ; fruit-dots  oblong, 
close  to  the  midribs. 

W . angustifdlia.  Range,  &c.  of  the  last,  but  less  common  : fronds  6'  - 
10'  long,  4' -6'  broad,  pinnatifid  almost  to  the  winged  rhachis  into  17-27  lobes, 
which  are  broadly  lanceolate  and  with  copiously  reticulated  veins  in  the  sterile 
frond,  hut  are  narrowly  linear  in  the  fertile,  and  with  a single  row  of  narrow 
meshes  next  the  midrib ; fruit-dots  linear,  sausage-shaped,  one  in  each  mesh. 

10.  DOODIA.  (Named  in  honor  of  Samuel  Doody,  an  early  English  Crypto- 
gamic  botanist.)  Small  Ferns,  cult,  from  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

D.  caud&ta.  Fronds  9' -15'  long,  linear-lanceolate,  on  dull-black  nearly 
smooth  stalks,  pinnate  with  many  linear  serrate  and  nearly  sessile  pinna;,  which 
are  about  l'long,  often  slightly  auriculate  at  base,  the  lower  ones  rather  trian- 
gular, distant;  fruit-dots  in  a single  row  next  the  midrib. 

D.  &spera.  Stalk  black  and  rough  with  small  ragged  points  ; fronds  broadly 
lanceolate,  rather  coriaceous,  harsh  to  the  touch,  pinnatifid  to  the  rhachis;  di- 
visions crowded,  oblong-linear,  spinulose-serrate,  lower  ones  gradually  smaller; 
fruit-dots  not  close  to  tjio  midrib,  sometimes  a second  row  next  the  margin. 

11.  ASPLENIUM,  SPLEENWORT.  (Name  from  the  Greek;  refers  to 
opposed  action  on  the  spleen.)  A very  large  genus,  the  size  of  the  species 
ranging  from  quite  small  up  to  very  large  and  even  tree-like. 

§ 1.  Fronds  undivided,  large  and  showy : cult.fiom  East  Indies,  frc. 

A.  Nidus,  Biud’s-nest  Fern.  Fronds  numerons,  broadly  lanceolate, 
2° -4°  long,  4' -8'  wide,  entire,  short-stalked,  arranged  in  a crown  around  tho 
central  upright  rootstock  ; fruit-dots  very  narrow,  elongated,  crowded,  running 
from  the  stout  midrib  obliquely  half-way  to  the  margin. 

§ 2.  Fronds  small,  pinnatifid  below,  tapering  into  a long  entire  point  • native. 

A.  pinnatifldum.  Very  rare,  near  Philadelphia,  and  sparingly  W.  & S., 
especially  along  the  Alleghanies  : fronds  3' - 6'  long,  - ! ('  wide  at  the  base ; 
lobes  roundish-ovate  mostly  obtuse;  fruit-dots  small,  irregular. 

§ 3.  Fronds  simply  pinnate. 

* Small  Ferns,  4'-  15'  high:  all  except  the  last  are  wild  species. 

A.  Trichdmanes.  Common,  forming  dense  tufts  in  crevices  of  shady 
rocks : fronds  linear,  4' -8'  long,  with  black  and  shining  stalk  and  rhachis,  and 
many  roundish  or  oblong  slightly  crcnated  or  entire  pinna',  nboitt  4'  long  and 
about  half  as  broad  ; fruit-dots  few  to  each  pinna. 

A.  ebfmeum.  Common  in  rocky  woods : fronds  linear-lanceolate,  nar- 
rower at  the  base,  8'- 15' long,  1 '-2' wide;  stalk  dark  and  polished;  pinna; 
many,  linear-oblong,  often  slightly  curved,  finely  serrate,  auricled  on  one  or 
both  sides  at  the  base ; fruit-dots  numerous. 

A.  flabellif61ium.  Cult,  from  Australia : lax,  the.  rhachis  often  pro- 
longed and  rooting  nt  the  very  end  ; fronds  linear;  pinna;  sharply  wedge-Slmpcd 
at  the  base,  the  broad  and  rounded  end  crcnated  ; fruit-dots  irregularly  radiat- 
ing from  the  base  of  the  pinna;. 

* * Large  Ferns,  1°  - 3°  high. 

A.  angustifblium.  Rich  woods  N.,  and  S.,  mainly  along  the  mountains  : 
fronds  thin,  long-lanceolate,  pinna;  many  3'  - 4'  long,  linear-lanceolate  from  a 
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truncate  or  rounded  base,  acuminate,  nearly  entire;  those  of  the  fertile  frond 
narrower ; fruit-dots  slightly  curved,  very  numerous. 

§ 4.  Fronds  more  than  once  pinnate.  - 
* Fruit-dots  more  than  one  in  each  smallest  division  of  the  frond. 

A.  Ruta-muraria,  Wall-Rub.  On  exposed  cliffs  of  limestone,  from 
Vermont  W.  & 8. : fronds  small,  1 ' - 4'  long,  ovate,  twice  or  thrice  pinnate, 
the  few  divisions  rather  tliiekish.  wedge-shaped  or  rhomboid,  toothed  at  the 
top  ; fruit-dots  few,  becoming  confluent. 

A.  furc&tum.  Cult,  from  Trop.  America,  S.  Africa,  &.C. : fronds  8'- 15' 
long,  3'-G'  wide,  on  u somewhat  hairy  stalk,  ovate-lanceolate,  pinnate  with 
lance-oblong  acuminate  pinme,  which  arc  again  pinnateiy  cut  nearly  or  ipiite  to 
t lie  midrib  ; divisions  oblique,  wedge-shaped,  narrow,  serrate,  rather  coriaceous, 
deeply  marked  hy  the  forkiug  veins ; fruit-dots  elongated,  radiating  from  the 
base  of  the  division. 

A.  thelypteroides.  In  rich  rocky  woods,  not  rare  : fronds  1 J°-3°  high, 
thin  in  texture,  broadly  lanceolate,  pinnate;  pinna;  3'—6'  long,  lanceolate, 
deeply  piunatitbl  into  close-set  oblong  and  obtuse  minutely  toothed  lobes  ; fruit- 
dots  G - 1 2 to  each  lobe,  some  of  them  commonly  double. 

A.  Filix-fcb  mina,  Ladv-Fkkx.  Common  in  moist  woods:  fronds  large 
(2°-3°  high,  4' - 8'  broad),  growing  like  the  last  in  a crown,  2-3-pinnate; 
pinna;  lanceolate,  with  a narrow  border  to  the  secondary  rhnehis : pinnules 
oblong  and  sharply  serrate,  or  in  larger  plants  lanceolate  and  pinuotUid  with 
incised  lobes;  fruit-dots  short,  variously  curved,  at  length  confluent. 

* • Smallest  divisions  of  the  frond  narrow,  entire,  containin')  bat  a single  veinht 
and  but  one  fruit-dot. 

A.  Bclangeri.  Cult,  from  Malacca  and  Java:  fronds  l0-^0  high, 
2' -3'  wide,  coriaceous,  pale  green,  as  is  the  stnutish  stalk;  pinna>  oblong, 
truncate  at  the  base,  with  a rounded  apex,  pinnatitid  to  the  winged  midrib  into 
numerous  narrowly  oblong  and  obtuse  lobes,  the  upj>er  Itasal  ones  of  each  pinna 
2 -3-cleft,  tlte  rest  entire  and  l»earing  on  the  side  farthest  from  the  main  rhachia 
a solitary  elongated  fruit-slot. 

A.  myriophyiium.  Limestone  caves  in  Jackson  Co.,  Florida : fronds 
delicate,  almost  translucent,  lanceolate,  long,  l'-2'  wide,  2-3-pinnate  ; 

smallest  divisions  obovute-ohloug,  2" -3"  long,  wide;  fruit-dot  in  the  lower 
half  of  each  division. 

A.  buibiferum.  Cult,  from  New'  Zealand,  &c  : fronds  herbaceous,  ample, 
broadly  lanceolate,  l°-3°  long,  6'- 12'  wide.  2-3-pinnate,  often  producing 
leafy  bulbs  on  the  upper  surface ; pinme  triangular-lanceolate,  with  n broadly 
winged  midrib;  pinnules  lanceolate,  deeply  toothed  or  cut  into  oblong-linear 
lobes ; fruit-dots  extending  from  the  middle  of  the  lobes  downward  almost  to 
the  midrib  of  the  pinnules. 

12.  SCOLOPENDRIUM.  (Name  from  the  Greek  word  for  a centi/mde, 

suggested  by  the  many  oblique  lines  of  fruit  each  side  of  the  midrib.) 

S.  vulgftrc,  Hart’s-towoue.  Rare,  nmong  shaded  rocks  in  Central  New 
h ork  and  tn  Canada  'Vest;  fronds  6' -18'  long,  l'-2'  wick;,  oblong-lanceolate 
from  a heart-shttiied  base,  herbaceous,  the  margin  entire  or  wavy.  Cultivated 
forms  from  England  are  crisped,  crested,  many-forked,  &c. 

13.  CAMPTOSORUS,  WALKING-LEAF.  (Name  from  the  Greek, 

meaning  a bmt  heap,  referring  to  the  curved  and  angled  fruit-dots.)  Almost 

the  only  species  is 

C.  rhizoph^llua.  Damp  mossy  rocks  N.  & S.,  mainly  along  the  moun- 
tains : frond  4'-  12'  long,  tapering  from  a heart-shaped  or  aurjclod  base  6"-  12" 
wide  to  a long  narrow  point,  which  often  roots  at  the  end,  and  there  gives  rise 
to  a new  plant,  ready  to  take  another  step  in  advance. 


Id.  PHEGOPTERIS,  BEECII-FERN  (which  the  name  means  in  Greek, 
the  original  species  often  found  among  beeches).  Chiefly  tropical ; but  the 
following  are  all  wild  species,  in  rocky  or  shady  woods. 
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* Fronds  twice  pinnatijid:  the  sessile  pinnae  mostly  forming  an  irregular  and 

many-angled  wing  along  the  rhuehis. 

P.  polypodioldes,  formerly  Polyp6dium  Phbg6ptkkis.  Common  N. : 
fronds  4'-‘. P long,  longer  than  broad,  triungular-ovatc,  slightly  hairy  beneath; 
pinna:  lanceolate,  the  lower  pair  turned  obliquely  forwards;  secondary  divisions 
crowded,  oblong,  obtuse,  entire ; fruit-dots  all  near  the  margin. 

P.  hexagondptera.  Common  N.  & S. : larger  than  the  last,  which  it 
much  resembles,  but  the  frond  is  broader  than  long;  lowest  pinna:  much  the 
largest  and  with  elongated  and  pinnatifid  divisions ; fruit-dots  not  exclusively 
near  the  margin. 

* * Fronds  with  three  primary  divisions,  which  are  stalked,  rhachis  wingless. 

P.  Drydpteris.  Common  N. : fronds  broadly  triangular,  4'- 6'  wide, 
smooth ; the  three  primary  divisions  triangular,  once  or  twice  pinnate  with  ob- 
long obtuse  entire  or  toothed  lobes ; fruit-dots  near  the  margin. 

15.  ASPIDIUM,  SHIELD-FERN.  ( Greek  for  a little  shield,  referring  to 

the  indusium.)  — A very  large  genus,  inhabiting  all  parts  of  the  world. 

§1.  Nei'Hr6dium  or  Dkyoctkkis.  Indusium  round-kidney-shaped  or  nearly 
circular  with  a narrow  cleft  from  the  loicer  side  almost  to  the  centre. 

* Fronds  thickish,  simply  pinnate,  the  few  piniue  entire  or  nearly  so. 

A.  Siebbldii.  Cult,  from  Japan  : fronds  coriaceous,  smooth,  al>out  1° 
high,  with  2-4  pairs  of  side  pinna:,  each  4' -6'  long  and  nearly  1'  wide,  and  a 
terminal  one  rather  larger  than  the  others;  veins  with  4-6  free  parallel  branch- 
es ; fruit-dots  large,  scattered  in  several  rows. 

* * Fronds  thin,  decaying  in  early  autumn  (or  tender  hot-house  plants),  pinnate  : 

pinna t simjily  pinnatijid  with  mostly  entire  obtuse  lobes : indusium  small. 

■*■-  Rootstock  creeping,  slender,  nearly  naked  and  bearing  scattered  fronds : veins 
J'ree,  simple  or  once  J'orked : wild  species,  common  in  bogs  and  low  grounds. 

A.  Thetypteris.  Fronds  lanceolate,  10' -18'  long,  on  slender  stalks, 
nearly  smooth;  pinnae  lanceolate,  2' -4'  long,  about  wide,  spreading  or 
turned  down,  the  lowest  pair  scarcely  shorter ; divisions  oblong,  fruiting  ones 
seeming  acute  from  the  revolute  margins  ; veins  mostly  forked  ; fruit-dots  con- 
fluent when  ripe  ; indusium  smooth. 

A.  N oveboraednse.  Much  like  the  last,  but  hairy  beneath  along  the 
rhachis  and  veins;  fronds  tapering  both  ways  from  the  middle;  lower  pinna: 
gradually  smaller  and  distant ; lobes  flat,  the  basal  ones  often  larger  and  incised ; 
veins  rarely  forked  ; fruit-dots  distinct ; indusium  slightly  glandular. 

-*-  h-  Rootstock  oblique  or  erect,  stouter,  bearing  the  fronds  in  a crown : veins  simple, 
J'ree,  or  the  lower  ones  of  contiguous  lobes  united:  indusium  hairy. 

A.  p&tens.  Low  shady  grounds,  Florida  and  W. : fronds  l°-2°  high, 
sparsely  pubescent,  ovate-oblong;  pinnae  .3' -6'  long,  wide,  numerous,  lance- 
olate from  a broad  base,  lowest  pairs  a little  smaller ; divisions  oblong,  slightly 
falcate,  obtuse  or  acutish ; veins  entirely  free ; indusium  slightly  hairy. 

A.  molls.  Cult,  from  tropical  countries : very  much  like  the  last,  but  ev- 
erywhere downy  or  soft-hairy ; pinna:  less  deeply  lobed ; lol>c8  obtuse ; lower 
veinlets  (1  or  2 pairs)  uniting  with  the  corresponding  ones  ot  contiguous  lobes 
and  sending  out  a ray-like  veinlet  to  the  sinus ; indusium  very  hairy. 

* * # Fronds  smooth,  from  once  to  thrice  pinnate,  growing  in  a crown  from  a 

stout  and  chaffy  rootstock,  and  ofen  remaining  green  through  the  winter  : 
veins  2 -4-forked  or  branching.  Wild  species  of  the  country. 

•*-  Fronds  imperfectly  evergreen,  once  pinnate  with  deeply  pinnatijid  ptiinir,  or 
marly  twice  pimuite:  fruit-dots  not  close  to  the  margin : indusium  rather 
large,  flat,  smooth,  fiersislent. 

A.  Goldi&num.  Rich  moist  woods  N. : fronds  broadly  ovate,  2° -4°  high, 
9' -12'  wide;  pinnie  oblong-lanceolate,  broadest  about  the  middle,  parted  to  the 
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midrib;  divisions  very  numerous,  nearly  l'  long,  somewhat  soythe-shapcd, 
rather  acute,  serrate  with  incurved  teeth  ; fruit-dots  very  near  the  midvein. 

A.  eristatum.  Wet  places  in  woods,  common : fronds  narrowly  oblong, 
l°-2°  high,  .3' -5'  wide,  rather  rigid,  erect;  pinna;  triangular -ovate,  broadest 
at  base,  pmnatifid  almost  to  the  midrib,  divisions  not  many,  oblong,  obtuse, 
finely  serrate,  the  largest  ones  sometimes  toothed  or  pinnatifitl-lobcd  ; fruit-dots 
half-way  between  midvetn  and  margin.  — Var.  CuntomAn um,  in  swiimpy 
woods,  N.,  is  very  much  larger  every  way,  with  fruit-dots  nearer  the  midvein, 
and  is  often  mistaken  for  A.  Goldianum.  — Var.  Flobio.Vxux,  in  wet  woods 
S.,  has  the  lower  pinna:  triangular-lanceolate  and  sterile,  but  the  upper  ones 
fertile,  narrower  and  longer,  with  very  short  obtuse  rather  distant  tlivisions, 
which  are  decurrent  on  the  winged  secondary  rhachis. 

+-  Fnmds  imperfectly  evergreen,  twice  or  thrice  pinnate : the  divisions  cut- 
toothed or  incisetl : j hut-dot s mil  near  the  mart/in : indasium  rather  small, 
withering  away. 

A.  spiuulbsum.  Shady  woods,  very  common  N. : fronds  thin,  oblong- 
ovate  ; pinna;  oblong-lanceolate,  the  lower  ones  broader  and  somewhat  triangu- 
lar ; pinnules  very  numerous,  oblong-ovate,  pinnately  incised,  the  oblong  lobes 
with  spiuulose  teeth  toward  the  ends  ; indusium  smooth  or  minutely  glandular 
at  the  margin.  — Has  several  forms. — Var.  dilatAtow,  in  monntainous  places, 
N.,  is  larger,  broader  in  outline  and  commonly  but  twice  pinnate ; pinnules  of 
the  lowest  pinnie  greatly  elongated. — Var.  BoAttw,  in  swampy  woods  N.,  is 
2° -3°  high,  of  narrow  outline,  barely  twice  pinnate,  with  oblong-ovate  toothed 
pinnules,  or  the  lower  ones  pinnatifid  : — it  runs  apparently  into  A.  eristatum. 

•*-  s-  Fronds  fully  evergreen,  thickish,  about  I wire-pinnate  : fruit-dots  mar  the 
margin  : indusium  thickish,  convex,  persistent. 

A.  margin&lo.  Kooky  woods,  common  N. : fronds  l°-2°  long,  ovate- 
oblong,  bluish-green,  the  "stalk  very  chaffy  ; pinna:  lanceolate,  3'  - 5'  long  ; 
pinnules  oblong,  often  curved,  entire  or  obtusely  toothed,  attached  by  a broad 
haso  to  the  narrowly  winged  secondary  rhachis  ; fruit-dots  close  to  the  margin, 
rather  large. 

§ 2.  l'oi.  Y Stic in  \l.  Indusium  orbicular,  peltate,  attached  by  the  centre  to  a 
short  stalk:  veins  forking,  free : wild  s//eciis  of  the  country. 

A.  acrosticboides.  Rocky  woods,  common;  fronds  1°-  2°  high,  grow- 
ing in  crowns,  with  chaffy  rootstocks  ami  stalks,  evergreen,  shining,  lanceolate, 
simply  pinnate  ; pinna;  numerous,  oblong-lanceolate  from  an  unequal  half- 
hat  henl-shaped  base,  serrulate  with  hristle-pointod  teeth,  rarek  incised,  upper 
ones  of  the  fertile  frond  smaller  and  bearing  copious  soon  confluent  fruit-dots. 

§3.  Cvrtomium.  Indusium  as  in  § Polystichcm.  Fnmds  once  pinnate: 
veins  pinnate  from  the  midrib,  pinnately  braiu-Jiing.  the  reinlets  reticulated 
and  forming  arched  meshes  with  1 -3  free  indudetl  veiniets  rising  from  the 
base  of  the  arch : exotic. 

A.  falc&tum.  Cult,  from  Japan  : fronds  l°-2°  high,  5' -9* broad;  base 
of  stalk  chaffy  with  large  scales ; pinna1  thick  and  shining,  end  one  large  and 
rhomboid  or  haliierd-shapcd  ; side  ones  few  or  many,  oblong-ovate,  long-pointed, 
nearly  entire,  lower  side  of  base  rounded,  upper  side  angled  or  slightly  auricled  ; 
fruit-dots  in  many  rows  on  all  or  nearly  all  the  pinnrn. 

10.  CYST&PTERIS.  (Greek  for  Hladder  Fern,  alluding  to  the  thin, 

sometimes  inflated  indusium.)  Species  few,  mostly  Northern. 

C.  fragilis.  Shaded  or  moist  rocky  places,  common  N.  : fronds  very  deli- 
cate, 4' -8  long,  with  slender  stalks,  oblong-ovate,  t a ice-pi  nn  ate  ; pin  me  with 
a narrowly  margined  rhachis ; pinnules  oblong  or  ovate,  toothed  or  incised,  verv 
variable;  indusium  pointed  at  the  upper  end. 

C.  bulbifera.  Wet  places,  oftenest  in  ravines,  from  N.  Carolina  N.  ; 
fronds  1°  - 3°  high,  S'  - 5'  wide  at  the  base,  narrowed  above  and  much  elon- 
gated, twit*  pinnate,  bearing  scattered  buiblcts  beneath  ; pinnules  oblong,  ob- 
tuse, toothed  or  pinnatifid  ; kidusium  roundish,  truncate  on  the  upper  side. 
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17.  STRUTHIOPTERIS,  OSTRICH-FERN  (which  the  name  means 
in  Greek,  from  the  large  plumc-liko  sterile  fronds). 

S.  Germ&nica.  Alluvial  grounds,  N. : sterile  fronds  tall,  2° -5°  high, 
lanceolate,  narrowed  at  the  base  into  a short  angular  stalk,  pinnate ; pinna) 
very  many,  narrowly  lanceolate,  pinnatifid  more  than  half-way  to  the  midrib  ; 
lobes  numerous,  oblong ; fertile  fronds  very  much  shorter,  blackish,  standing 
erect  after  the  others  have  withered. 

18.  ONOCLEA.  SENSITIVE-FERN.  (Name,  from  the  Greek,  mean- 
ing a closed  vessel,  referring  to  the  !>crry-likc  fructification.)  The  only  species  is 

O.  sensibilis.  Common  in  wet  places  : sterile  fronds  of  all  sizes  up  to  2° 
high,  broadly  triangular-ovate,  the  rhachis  winged;  pinna:  not  many,  lanceolate, 
entire  or  obtusely  lobed  less  than  half-way  to  the  midrib,  veins  everywhere 
reticulated ; fertile  fronds  with  few  closely  appressed  pinna:. 

19.  WOODSIA.  (For  Joseph  Woods,  nn  English  botanist.) 

W.  obtusa.  Rocky  places,  from  Carolina  N.  : fronds  6'  - 1 8'  high,  slightly 
glandular,  broadly  lanceolate,  pinnate  with  ovate  or  oblong  deeply  pinnatifid 
or  again  pinnate  divisions;  lobes  oblong,  obtuse;  indusium  at  first  dosed, 
opening  into  a few  ragged  lobes. 

W.  Ilvdnsis.  Exposed  rocks,  common  N.,  and  along  the  Alleghanies: 
forms  large  tufts;  fronds  4' -8'  high,  rusty  chaffy  beneath,  oblong-lanceolate, 
pinnate ; divisions  ovate,  obtusely  lobed ; indusium  obscure,  consisting  of  a 
few  jointed  hairs. 

20.  DAVALLIA.  (Named  for  M.  Darall,  a Swiss  botanist.)  Many  trop- 
ical or  sub-tropical  species,  the  following  cult,  in  conservatories. 

D.  Canaridnsis,  Hare’s-Foot-Fern,  from  the  Canary  Islands,  etc. : 
rootstock  creeping  above  ground,  covered  with  brownish  scales,  and  looking  not 
unlike  an  animal’s  paw  ; fronds  few,  smooth,  broadly  triangular,  8' -15'  long 
and  about  as  wide,  3-4-pinnatc ; pinnules  cut  into  a few  narrow  lobes  ; these 
are  directed  upwards,  bearing  at  or  just  below  the  end  a single  fruitnlot ; indu- 
sium whitish,  deeply  half-cup-shaped. 

D.  tenuifblia,  from  India  and  China  : rootstock  creeping,  crisp  with  short 
chaffy  hairs;  fronds  smooth,  l°-2°  high,  broadly  lanceolate,  3 - 4-pinnnte  ; 
smallest  divisions  narrowly  wedge-shaped,  bearing  at  the  truncated  ends  one  or 
two  fruit-dots  ; indusium  brownish,  mostly  broader  than  deep. 

21.  DICKSONIA.  (For  James  Dickson,  nn  English  botanist)  The  spe- 
cies ail  but  one  tropical  or  in  the  southern  hemisphere. 

D.  punctilbbula.  Moist  shady  places,  from  N.  Carolina  N. : rootstock 
creeping,  slender ; fronds  scattered,  thin,  minutely  glandular,  pleasantly  odor- 
ous, lancelotc,  long-pointed,  2°  - 3°  high,  mostly  bipinnate  ; pinnules  pinnatifid  ; 
the  divisions  toothed,  each  bearing  a minute  fruit-dot  at  the  upper  margin ; 
indusium  globular. 

D.  antarctica.  Tree-fern  from  New  Zealand,  a great  ornament  in  large 
conservatories:  trunk  3' -5'  thick,  sometimes  many  feet  high,  bearing  in  a 
crown  at  the  top  many  fronds,  6°  -9°  long,  2°  — 4°  broad,  coriaceous,  twice 
pinnate  ; pinnules  oblong,  acute,  pinnntifid  ; the  oblong-ovate  divisions  bearing 
1 - 4 rather  large  fruit-dots  ; indusium  prominent,  plainly  two-valved. 

22.  CYATHEA.  (Name  from  the  Greek  word  for  a small  cup,  referring  to 
the  involucre.)  Tree-ferns  from  tropical  countries. 

C.  arborea.  Rarely  cult,  from  W.  Indies:  trunk  sometimes  20°. high, 
stalk  mostly  light-brown,  and  without  prickles  or  chaff;  fronds  4° - 1 0°  long, 
bipinnate  ; pinna:  1°  - 2°  long,  fi'  - 8'  wide,  lanceolate  ; pinnules  narrowly  lance- 
olate, spreading,  pinnatifid  to  the  midrib  ; lobes  oblong,  slightly  serrate,  with 
4-9  fruit-dots  near  the  midvein  ; involucre  beautifully  cup-shaped,  the  margin 
entire.  — Several  other  species,  tvs  well  as  one  or  two  of  the  allied  genus  Hemi- 
tki.ia  (with  an  imperfect  involucre,  veins  often  partly  reticulated),  are  rarely 
seen  in  conservatories. 
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23.  ALSOPHILA.  (From  Greek  words  meaning  grove-loving,  the  species 
growing  in  tropical  forests. 

A.  aspora.  Randy  cult,  from  W.  Indies:  trunk  6° -8°  high;  stalks 
prickly,  (Hot hod  at  the  base  with  pale,  narrow  scales  ; fronds  f»°  - 8°  long,  2°  - 3° 
wide,  bipimiate ; rlmchis  hairy  above  ; pinna:  oblong-lanceolate;  pinnules  very 
many,  lanceolate,  pinnutitid  almost  to  the  midrib ; lobes  oblong,  curved,  ser- 
rate, obtuse ; fruit-dots  8-10  to  a lobe;  iudusium  a thin  scale  on  one  side  of 
the  fruit-dot,  often  disappearing  with  age. 

A.  pruin&ta,  from  S.  America,  is  sometimes  seen  : a much  smaller  plant ; 
rootstock  short,  clothed  with  bright-brown  wool ; fronds  smooth,  green  above, 
pale  and  glaucous  often  almost  white  beneath,  bipimiate;  pi u miles  deeply 
toothed;  fruit-dots  solitary  at  the  base  of  each  tooth;  sjiore-cases  mixed  with 
woolly  hairs. 

24.  TRICHbMANES.  (An  ancient  Greek  name  of  some  Fern,  referring 
to  the  hair-like  stalks.)  A large  genus  ; most  of  the  species  tropical. 

T.  radieans.  On  dripping  rocks,  Alabama  and  Tennessee,  very  rare:  fronds 
pellucid,  4' -8'  high,  the  stalk  and  rhachi*  narrowly  winged,  lanceolate,  pinnate 
with  t - 2-pinuatifid  ovate  pinna-  ; involucres  on  short  lobes,  funuel-shoped, 
with  long  asserted  receptacles.  — A broader  and  more  comjiomul  form  from 
Kiliarney,  Ireland,  is  grown  in  'S  ardian  cases. 

25.  LYGODIUM,  CLIMBING-FERN.  (Name  from  a Greek  word 
meaning  flexible,  alluding  to  tin:  twining  and  climbing  fronds.)  Not  many 
species ; all  but  oars  tropical. 

L.  palmatum.  Low  shady  woods,  rather  rare;  smooth,  slender,  and  deli- 
cate, 2° -4°  high,  entangled  among  herbs;  pinnae  roundish,  12"- 18"  wide, 
deeply  heart-shaped  at  the  base,  palmately  5-7-lohod,  upper  ones  decompound 
an  I fertile. 

L.  Jap6nicum.  Conservatory  plant  from  Japan:  climbing  10°-  12°  high, 
smooth ; pinna-  ovate,  5' -9'  long,  bipimiate,  divisions  ovate- lanceolate,  often 
halberd-shaped ; divisions  of  the  upper  pinna:  bordered  with  narrow  fertile  lobes. 

20.  ANEIMIA.  (Name  from  the  Greek,  meaning  without  covering,  allud- 
ing to  the  naked  spore-cases.)  Mainly  tropical. 

A.  Phyllitidis.  Cult,  from  S.  America  : 12'-  18'  high,  has  the  two  lower 
pinna-  loug-staiked,  narrowly-elongated,  :> - 4-| annate,  fertile;  middle  portion 
of  the  frond  sterile,  simply  pinnate ; pinna:  lanceolate,  finely  serrate;  veins  re- 
ticulated. 

A.  ad  inn  to  id  OS.  Native  in  Key  West,  Florida  ; with  lower  pinnae  as  in 
the  last;  middle  portion  sterile,  2-3-pinnatc ; pinnae  long-pointed;  divisions 
obovato-wedge-shaped,  entire  or  toothed  at  the  end,  with  free  veins  forking  from 
the  base. 

27.  SCniZ^GA.  (Name  from  the  Greek  verb  which  moans  to  syJit,  refer- 
ring to  the  many -forked  fronds  of  certain  tropical  species. ) 

S.  pusilla.  Wet  sand,  in  pine  woods  of  New  Jersey  : sterile  fronds  very 
slender,  liattened,  simple  and  linear,  curled  up  ; fertile  ones  similar,  hut  straight, 
2' -3'  high,  bearing  at  the  top  the  fertile  portion,  2"  -3"  long,  composed  of 
a I*  nit  5 pairs  of  minute  pinna-. 

28.  OSMUNDA,  FLOWERING  FERN.  (Name  of  doubtful  origin, 
anciently  “ Osmund  the  Waterman,”  who  was  perhaps  St.  Osmund.  Bishop  of 
Salisbury,  or  possibly  St.  Christopher,  patron  of  watermen.  Vide  Hooker's 

' British  Ferns.)  Species  very  few,  fruiting  in  spring  or  early  summer. 

* Fruiting  fnmds  distinct  from  the  leafy  ones. 

O.  cinnambmea,  Cikvamon-Fkrv.  Swamps,  abundant  everywhere: 
sterile  fronds  2° -5°  high,  broadly  lanceolate,  pinnate  with  many  lanceolate 
deeply  pinnatifid  pinna? ; fertile  ones  much  shorter,  at  first  woolly'  soon  with- 
ering ; fructification  bright  cinnamon  color. 
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* * Fructification  borne  at  the  top  or  middle  of  an  otherwise,  leafy  frond. 

O.  Claytoni&na.  Wet  places,  common:  sterile  fronds  much  like  those 
of  the  last,  hut  more  obtuse  at  the  top  ; fertile  ones  with  2-4  pairs  of  contracted 
and  fertile  blackish  pinna;  just  below  the  middle,  — otherwise  like  the  sterile. 

O.  reg&lis,  Royal  Fern.  Also  common  in  swamps  and  wet  woods, 
fruiting  later  than  the  others  : fronds  truly  bipinnute;  pinnules  oval  or  oblong, 
serrulate,  obtuse,  sometimes  a little  heart-shaped  at  base,  or  slightly  auricled  on 
one  side ; fertile  portion  at  the  top  of  the  frond,  panicled ; spore-eases  light- 
brown. 

29.  BOTRYCHIUM,  MOONWORT.  (Name  from  the  Greek  word  for 
a bunch  of  grapes,  from  the  appearance  of  the  fructification.)  Species  very  few, 
none  cultivated. 

B.  tern&tum.  Shaded  grassy  pastures  nnd  hillsides  : plant  fleshy,  3'  -10' 
high  ; common  stalk  with  two  branches,  a long-stalked  fertile  one  with’  twice  or 
thrice  pinnate  fructification  facing  a triangular  temntely  compound  sterile  por- 
tion on  a longer  or  shorter  stalk.  — Has  several  forms  : var.  i.unarioIdrs  has 
roundish  kidney-shaped  sterile  divisions;  in  var.  oiilIouum  they  are  lanceolate 
from  an  oblique  base;  and  in  var.  jmssectum,  pinnatifid  into  narrowly  toothed 
and  ragged  lobes. 

B.  V irginicum.  In  rich  woods  : plant  herbaceous,  not  fleshy,  6'  - 1 8'  high ; 
sterile  portion  sessile  on  the  common  stalk,  thin,  broadly  triangular,  termite ; 
the  parts  twice  or  thrice  pinnate;  divisions  thin,  oblomr-lanceolnte.  incised  or 
toothed;  fertile  portion  long-stalked,  twice  or  thrice  pinnate.  — Other  smaller 
species  occur  rarely  N. 

30.  OPHIOGLOSSUM.  (Greek  equivalent  of  the  common  name  ) 

O.  vulg&tum,  Adder’s-tongce.  Wet  meadows  or  hillside  pastures, 
rare:  3'- 10'  high;  sterile  portion  somewhat  fleshy,  ovate  or  elliptical,  entire, 
l'-2'  long,  sessile  near  the  middle  of  the  stalk  which  supports  the  short  two- 
sided  spike.  — Some  rare  tropical  species  have  large  and  palmate,  or  pendulous 
and  ribbon-like  fronds. 


134.  LYCOPODIACEiE,  CLUB-MOSS  FAMILY. 

Flowerless  plants,  often  moss-like  or  fern-like,  witli  leafy,  olten 
elongated  and  branching  stems,  the  spores  contained  in  rather  large 
solitary  spore-cuses  borne  in  the  axils  of  the  simple  mostly  awl- 
shaped  leaves. 

§ 1.  Growing  on  land:  stems  more  or  less  elongated  and  branching : leaves  mostly 
less  than  V long,  often  minute : sjtore-cases  in  the  axils  of  the  upper  (often 
transformed  arid  imbricated ) scale-like  leaves. 

1.  LYCOPODIUM.  Mostly  evergreen  plants;  the  leaves  awl-shaped,  in  4 or 

more  rows;  the  2-valved  kidney-shaped  spore-cases  all  of  one  kind,  contain- 
ing only  minute  numberless  spores. 

2.  SELAGINELLA.  But  one  species  evergreen  N. ; leaves  mostly  flattened,  rare- 

ly awl-shaped,  mostly  in  4 rows,  two  rows  being  of  smaller  leaves;  spore-cases 
of  2 kinds;  one  2-valved  anil  filled  with  minute  spores,  the  other  3-4-valved 
and  containing  very  few  largo  spores. 

§ 2.  Growing  in  water  or  mud:  stems  very  short  and  conn-like:  leaves  ntsh  like, 
elongated,  with  large  s/wre-cases  adhering  to  the  upper  surface  of  their  dilated 
bases , and  as  if  ivwedded  in  them.  • 

3.  ISOETES.  Outer  spore-cases  with  large  roticulated  spores;  inner  ones  with 

minute  powdery  spores. 

1.  LYCOPODIUM,  CLUB-MOSS.  (Name  from  the  Greek,  meaning 
v'olf’s-foot,  probably  from  the  short  hairy  branches  of  / clavatum.)  Specie! 
about  UK),  in  all  ports  of  the  world  : the  following  all  wild  species. 
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§ 1.  Fructification  not  in  a distinct  spike.  Leaves  all  alike,  dork-green,  rigid, 

in  about  8 rows. 

Li.  lucldulum.  Damp  woods  X.  : stems  4' -8'  long,  tufted,  ascending, 
forking ; leaves  spreading  or  reflexed,  sharp-pointed,  irregularly  serrulate,  dark 
green  and  shining. 

§ 2.  Fructification  spiked  at  the  top  of  an  erect  branch  : fertile  leaves  and  those  of 
the.  creeping  stems  nearly  alike,  soft,  n orroaVy  linear,  many-ruweii. 

L.  alopecuroidea.  Pine-barren  swamps,  New  Jersey  & S. : scarcely  ever- 
green : stem  and  sparingly  forked  sterile  branches  creeping,  fertile  ones  6'-  18' 
high,  all  rather  stout  ami  thickly  clothed  with  spreading  soft  lincar-awl-shujaxl 
bri stly-ciliate  leaves,  those  of  the  spike  with  long  slender  tips. 

§ 3.  Fructification  spiked:  the  fruiting  leaves  yellotcish,  scale-like,  shorter  and 
broader  than  those  of  the  sterile  branches. 

• Spike  sessile  at  the  top  of  an  ordinary  branch. 

L.  annotinum.  Cold  woods  X.:  stem  creeping,  l°-4°  long;  branches 
4' -9'  high,  nearly  erect,  once  or  twice  forked  ; leaves  aliout  5-rowed,  spreading 
or  rellcxed,  rigid,  lanceolate,  acute,  nearly  entire  ; those  of  the  solitary  spikes 
ovate,  with  spreading  points  and  ragged  scarious  margins. 

L.  dendroideum,  Gkouxd-Pixb.  Moist  woods,  common  X. : rootstock 
creeping,  under-ground,  nearly  leafless  ; steins  looking  much  like  a miniature 
hemlock,  9'- 12'  high;  the  many  spreading  branches  with  shining  lanceolate 
entire  leaves  in  aliout  six  rows ; leaves  of  the  lower  ami  often  of  the  upper  row 
smaller  than  the  rest;  spikes  single,  or  4-10  on  a plant;  scales  ovate  jiointed, 
margin  slightly  scarious,  nearly  entire. 

* * Spikes  raised  above  the  oidinary  branches  on  a slender  stalk  which  has  indy  a 
few  inconspicuous  huves. 

*-  Stems  creeping,  very  short:  spikes  always  single, 

L.  Carolinianum.  Wet  pine-barreus,  New  Jersey  and  S. : scarcely  ever- 
green ; stem  and  prostrate  branches  rooting  underneath  ; leaves  soft,  lanceolate, 
entire,  spreading  horizontally,  with  an  upper  appressed  row  ; spikes  slender  ou 
stalks  4' -6'  high.  — Allied  in  habit  to  L.  alopecuroides. 

*-  Stems  e.ctensively  creeping  : spikes  often  in  jtairs  or  Jburs. 

L.  cluvatum,  Club-moss.  Common  X.  in  dry  woods ; rnnning  stem  long 
and  leafy;  branches  mostly  erect,  oordlike,  irregularly  pinnate;  brmichlets 
4-10,  thickly  covered  with  linear-awl-shaped  entire  coimuonlv  bristle-tipped 
leaves  ; spikes  mostly  in  pairs. 

L.  eomplanhtum.  Dry  woods,  commonest  among  evergreens  ; running 
stems  with  scattered  awl-shaped  verv  small  leaves  ; branches  erect,  several  times 
brnnehed  ; the  parts  repeatedly  forked  into  many  horizon  tally  spreading  flat- 
tened branchlets. 

2.  SELAGINELLA.  (Xante  a diminutive  of  Sdago,  a species  of  Lyco- 
podium.) Species  over  200,  the  greater  part  tropical. 

§ 1.  Native  s/iecies. 

S.  rupdstria.  Exposed  rocks  : a common  moss-like  little  evergreen  ; stems 
and  densely  tufted  branches  l'-2'  high  ; leaves  awI-shn|Hsl,  marked  with  a nar- 
row furrow  oil  the  back,  and  tipped  with  a minute  bristlv  point;  spikes  four- 
cornered. 

S.  hpus.  Damp  places  in  meailows  ; common,  especially  S. : very  delicate ; 
stems  2' -4'  high,  sparingly  branched  ; leaves  4-rowed,  those  of  the  side  rows 
spreading  horizontally,  scarcely  1''  long,  ovate  with  the  upper  side  larger,  mi- 
nutely serrulate ; intermediate,  ones  half  as  large,  erect,  verv  acute  • soikes 
2*'  - 6"  long.  — Often  cult,  os  S.  densa.  ' ’ P 

5 2.  Cultivated,  mostly  tropical  species,  seen  in  conscnsitories : much  branched: 
leaves  of  the  branches  four-rowed,  two  side  rows  of  s/ireailiw/  leaves  sit  ap- 
pgrentty  trip-wise,  and  two  upper  rows  of  smaller  oppressed  leaves.  Spike 
four-cornered,  at  the  ends  of  the  branchlets. 
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# Stems  traili nr/ y sending  out  rootlets  nearly  up  to  the  end. 

•*-  Branchlets  only  V broad : leaves  wide  apart  in  each  row. 

S.  delicatissima.  Stems  4'  - 8'  long,  irregularly  forked  and  branched  ; 
branches  rather  distant ; leaves  oblong-roundish,  obtuse,  with  a few  slender 
cilia  towards  the  base  ; intermediate  ones  ovate,  pointed. 

■*-  Branchlets  2"  - 3"  broad,  their  leaves  closely  placed  in  each  row. 

S.  Kraussiftna.  (Lycopodium  denticuiAtum  of  the  florists:)  Steins 
very  long,  articulated  below  each  branch ; branches  distant,  bearing  a few  short 
forked  branchlets  ; leaves  bright  green,  the  larger  ones  oblong-ovate,  acute, 
rounded  on  the  upper  side,  nearly  straight  on  the  lower,  minutely  denticulate ; 
smaller  ones  with  longer  often  reflexed  points. 

S.  uncinata.  (Lyc.  cassium  of  florists.)  Stems  very  long,  not  articu- 
lated, freely  branched  ; branches  2 - 3-pinnate  with  short  crowded  branchlets  ; 
leaves  when  living  with  a steel-blue  iridescence,  fading  to  green  when  dried,  very 
closely  placed,  larger  ones  oblong,  equal-sided,  obtuse,  entire ; smaller  ones 
ovate  with  slender  incurved  points. 

* * Stems  ascending,  only  the  lower  part  bearing  long  rootlets. 

S.  Martdnsii.  (Lyc.  stoi-on'I  ff.rum  of  florists.)  Stems  6'  -10'  long, 
much  branched  from  the  base ; branches  bipinnate,  with  copious  branchlets 
2 1 -3"  or  oven  4 " wide  ; larger  leaves  crowded,  obliquely  ovate,  the  upper  side 
broadest,  obtuse,  entire ; smaller  ones  ovate  with  a slender  often  recurved  point. 

* * * Stems  erect,  or  nearly  so,  rooting  only  at  the  very  base. 

S.  erythropus.  Stalk  2' -6'  high,  bright  red,  having  a few  closely  ap- 
pressed  red  leaves,  and  bearing  at  the  top  a broad  frond-like  stem  pinnately  or 
pedately  divided  into  a few  2-3  times  pinnate  branches,  with  very  numerous 
extremely  crowded  branchlets  1”  - 1 y wide ; leaves  closely  imbricated,  obliquely 
ovate-oblong,  curved  upward,  rather  obtuse,  ciliate ; smaller  ones  ovate,  with 
long  straight  points. 

S.  Brafmii.  (Lyc.  Willi>en6vii  of  florists.)  Stalk  straw-color  or  pale 
red,  shorter  than  in  the  last,  finely  pubescent,  as  are  the  branches  ; frond-like 
stems  long-ovate,  4 times  pinnate,  resembling  an  elegant  fern;  branchlets  not 
crowded,  about  1"  wide;  leaves  scarcely  imbricated,  ovate,  obtuse,  entire; 
smaller  ones  with  straight  points. 

* * * * Stems  in  a dense  nest-like  tuft,  not  rooting : branches  often  curling  up 

when  dry. 

S.  cuspid&ta.  (Lyc.  ciroinAxe  of  florists.)  Frond-like  stems  6'- 8' 
long,  green  above,  paler  beneath,  oblong  or  lyre-shaped,  loosely  3-pinnate  ; 
branchlets  1"  wide  ; leaves  obliquely  triangular-ovate,  with  long  often  incurved 
bristle-points,  having  a narrow  whitish  margin,  sparingly  ciliated  and  minutely 

denticulate;  smaller  ones  obliquely  ovate,  with  long  slender  points. 

S.  lepidophylla,  from  Lower  California,  &c.,  is  the  “Bird  s-Nest  Moss, 
or  if  Resu rrec t ion-Plan t. ’ * It  is  u nest-like  bull  when  dry , but  when  moist  it  uu- 
folds  and  displays  the  densely  2 - 3-pinnate  elegant  fern-like  branches  radiating 
from  a coiled-up  central  stem  ; the  leaves  white-margined,  closely  imbricated, 
round-ovate,  obtuse.  — Nearly  30  species  are  cultivated  m Great  Britain,  besides 
those  here  described. 


3.  ISOETES,  QUILL  WORT.  (Name  from  the  Greek  words  for  equal  and 
ymr,  meaning  that  the  plant  is  the  same  at  all  seasons.)  1 lie  species  demand 
too  nice  discrimination  for  the  beginner,  and  must  be  studied  by  aid  of  the 
Manual. 


I.  laeustris,  rather  rare  only  N.,  and  the  far  commoner 
I.  echindspora,  arc  the  principal  northern  species,  living  under  tv atcr. 

I.  rip&ria  and  I.  Engelmiinni,  with  leaves  4'  - 20'  long,  live  partly 
out  of  water,  at  least  for  a part  of  the  summer. 

I.  melandpoda,  only  W,  lives  in  shallow  ponds  or  pools  which  dry  up  in 
summer. 
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•,*  The  name*  of  the  C Inane*,  Subclasses,  and  Orders  are  in  ftill  capitals;  those  of  the 
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Abole-tree 
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A hi*1* 

810,  312 

Abronia 
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Ahutiloa 

70,  73 

Acacia 

99,  116 

Aral  v pha 

293, 296 

ACANT1IACKJS 

239 

Acanthus 

240 

ACANTHUS  FAMILY  239 

Acer 

89,91 

▲<Mtra  tea 

276,  278 

Achillea 

183,  199 

Achhuencs 

228 

Achy  run  thus 

286 

Arnida 

286 

Ac<»  ui  turn  (Aconite) 

34,41 

Acoru* 

317,  318 

ACKOGKNS 

859 

Acroetkhum 

860, 868 

Artaea 

34,  39 
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184,2(13 
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Adams  Needle 

348 
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346,372 
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F.  363 

Adiantum 

861,  3,1 
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60 

Adonis 

34,  37 
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95,  105 

-Ksculus 

89.90 

African  Marigold 

206 

Agapanthua 

340,348 

Agati 
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Agave 
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Agrtmonia  (Agrimony)  126 

Agriwtis 

353 

Ailanthus 

83 

AibinU 

99,114 

Alrhemilla 

117,  125 

Alder 

307 

Alder-Buckthorn 

87 

A lisma 

320 

ALIjLMACE,* 

319 
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274 

Allium 

840,  347 

Almond 
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ALMOND  FAMILY 
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A loo 

341 
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280,  233 
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AUhiea  70,  71,  74 

A loop  tala  302,  371 

AUtru-meria  330, 332 

Alum-Koot  136 
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AMARYLL1DACR®  329 

Amaryllis  830, 831 

AMARYLLIS  FAMILY  S29 
Amherboa  (Amberboi)  188 
Ambrosia  180, 188 

Amelanchicr  117,  129 

American  Laurel  210 

American  Aloe  332 

American  Oolumbo  272 

American  Ipecac  121 

Amianthiutu  338, 342 

Ammania  180 

Ammnbium  181,190 

Amorpha  95,  1M3 

Ampclopsis  86, 86 

Amphicarptea  97,  109 

Amxonia  274, 276 

ANAIAHDIACE2B  84 

Auacharis  321 , 322 

Arnica  Ills  223,  226 

Ananassa  329 

Andromcila  212. 216 

Aneimia  3t2, 371 

Anemone  34, 35 

Angelica-tree  166 

ANOIOSPKRMOOS 
PLANTS  33 

Anise-tree  43 

Anoda  70, 72 

ANONACE-E  43 

Anteunaria  181,190 

Anthemls  188,  199 

Anthoxanthum  356 

Antirrhinum  230,236 

Anvchia  04,  08 

APETALOU8  DIVISION  282 
A phvllon  228,  229 

A pies  97,  108 

A plum  163,  166 

Aplectrnni  824, 827 

APOCYNACEiS  274 

Aporynuin  274, 276 

Appla  129 
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Apple-of-Poru 

263 

Apricot 

118 

AQLIFOLLACRJE 

218 

Aqiiilogia 

34,  40 

Arabia 

U,  64 

ARAC&X 

317 

A me  hi* 
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Am  da 
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316 
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163,  105 

An  toatephylo* 
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Axmbom 

48,  49 
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317 
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222 

Arnica 

182, 194 

Aromatic  Wintergreen  214 

Arrenat  herum 

355 

Arrow-Arum 

318 

Arrow  (ira*« 

320 

AXBO  W-fl HASS  FAMILY  319 

Arrow-Hod 

330 

ARROWROOT  FAMILY  328 

Arrow -wood 

172 

Artemisia 

180,  188 

Artichoke 

186 

Arum  Family 

317 

Arundinaria 

a>4 

Asambacca 

282 

Asarum 

282 

ASOLEPIADACE.E 

276 

Asrlepbui 

276,  277 

Ascyrum 

61 

Aah 

281 

Ash -leaved  Maple 

92 

Admirni 

44 

A*pamgu* 

339,  344 

ASPARAGUS  FAMILY  339 

Aspen 

8l« 

Aspidium 

861,  308 

Aspleuium 

asi, 

A*  ter 

183,  198 

Aatilbe 

132, 137 

Astragalus 

96,  V>7 

Atom&flco  Lily 

331 

A fra gene 

85 

A triplex 

284 

Atrupa 

206,  269 
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Aubergine 

267 

Birthwort 

282 

Brome  Grass 

355 

Aucuba 

167, 108 

BIRTH  WORT  FAMILY 

282 

BROM  ELI  AC  E JS 

829 

Auricula 

223 

Bishop’s-C’ap 

137 

Bromus 

365 

A vena 

355 

Bitter-Cress 

54 

Brooklime 

234 

A vens 

122 

Bitter  Sweet 

88 

Brook  weed 

225 

Azalea 

212,  217 

Bittersweet 

208 

Broom-corn 

857 

Bald-Cyp  refill 
Balloon-Vine 
Bn  l lota 
Bui  m 

Balm -of- Gilead 


314 
90 
262 
249,  250 
261 


Bahn-of-Gilead  Poplar  309 

Balmony  238 

Balsam  81 

Banana  329 

BANANA  FAMILY  828 

Buneberry  39 

Baptism  98,  111 

Barbadoes  Flower-fence  113 

Barbarua  61 , 64 

Barberry  45 

BARBERRY  FAMILY  44 

Barley  357 

Barnyard  Grass  357 

Barren  Strawberry  121 

Barren-wort  46 

Bartonia  151,  271,  273 

Basil  248,  249 

Basil  Thyme  249 

Basswood  75 

Bastard  Pennyroyal  240 

Buucra  rubloides  131 

Bay  berry  806 

Beau  108 

Bcan-trefoil-treo  101 

Bearberry  214 

Bear-Grass  348 

Beaver-Poison  105 

Bedstraw  174 

Bee-Balm  249 

Beech  306 

Beech-Drops  229 

Beech-Fern  307 

Beehive  101 

Beet  285 

Beggar’s  Lice  257 

Beggar-Ticks  202 

Begonia  JG1 

BEGONIACFJE  101 

BEGONIA  FAMILY  101 

Belladona  209 

BellHow’er  210 

Beilis  182,  183,  199 

Bellworfc  343 

BELLWORT  FAMILY  338 
Bengal  Grass  357 

Benjamin-Bush  291 

Benzoin  291 

BKRBERIDACEJ2  44 

Berberls  44, 46 

Berchemla  80,  87 

Bergamot  250 

Bermuda  Grass  350 

Beta  284, 285 

Betonica  (Betony)  240,  258 
Betula  3*>0 

BETULACEiE  300 

Bidens  184, 202 

Bignonia  220, 227 

BIGNONIACRfl?  220 

BIGNONIA  FAMILY  220 
Bilsted  140 

Bindweed  264, 289 

Biota  315 

Birch  306 

BIRCH  FAMILY  800 

Bird’s-neat  Fern  800 

Birthroot  341 


Bitterweed  188 

Black  alder  219 

Black  beau  109 

Blackberry  124 

Blackberry  Lily  834 

Black  Grass  349 

Black  Moss  329 

Black  Sampson  205 

Black  Suakeroot  39 

Black-Thorn  118 

Bladder  Campion  00 

Bladder  Ketmia  74 

Bladder-nut  90 

BLADDElt-NUT  FAMILY  89 
Bladder-Senna  107 

Bladderwort  225 

BLADDER  WORT  FAMILY 

Blazing-Star  191, 842 

Bleeding  Heart  60 

Blcphilia  246, 261 

Blessed  Thistle  187 

BUte  286 

Blitum  284,  286 

Blood-root  49 

Blue  Beech 
Blueberry 
Bluebottle 
Blue  Curls 
Bluets 

Blue-Eyed-Grass 
Blue  Flag 
Blue  Hearts 
Blue-Joint  Grass 
Blue  Lettuce 


Blue-Tangle 
Blueweed 
Blumenbachia 
Boeconia 
Bcehmeria 
Bois  d’Aro 
Bokhara 
Boltonia 
Bouamia 
Boneset 
Borage 

borage  family 

BORKAGINACEJ5 
Borrago 
Botryehium 
Bottle-brush 
Bottle  Gourd 
Bottle  Grass 
Bouneing  Bet 
Boussingaultia 
Bouvardla 
Bowman’s  Root 
Bow-Wood 
Box 

Boxberry 
Box-Elder 
Boykinia 
Brachycome 
Bracted  Bindweed 
Brake 
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Brassica 
Brasenia 

BRASILETTO  FAMILY 

Brier  Rose 

Briza 

BroecoU 

Brodhea 
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98 
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BROOM-RAPE  FAMILY  228 

Broussouetla  297, 299 

Browallia  229, 232 

Brunella  245, 262 

Brunfelsia  229, 232 

Bryophyllum  138, 139 

Buchnera  230, 234 

Buckeye  90 

Buckthorn  87 

BUCKTHORN  FAMILY  80 

Buckwheat  289 

BUCKWHEAT  FAMILY  287 

Iluffalo-Berry  292 

Buffalo-nut  292 

Bugbaue  39 

Bugleweed  247 

Bugloss  257 

Bulrush  362 

Bumciia  220 

Bunch-berry  167 

Bunch-Flower  843 

Burcliellia  Capensia  173 

Burdock  187 

Bur-Marigold  202 

Burnet  126 

Burning-bush  88 

Bur-Reed  819 

Bush-Clover  104 

Bush-IIoncysuckle  171 

Butcher’s  Broom  844 

Butomeie  820 

Buttcr-and-Eggs  235 

Buttercup  87 

Butterfly-Pea  109 

Butterfly-Weed  277 

Butternut  800 

Butterweed  193,  198 

Butterwort  226 

Button-bush  176 

Buttou-Snakeroot  164, 191 
Button-weed  176 

Buttonwood  300 

liuxus  293, 290 

Cabbage  52 

Caealia  182, 193, 194 

CACTAOE.E  163 

CACTUS  FAMILY  152 

Ca'salpinia  99  118 

Caiophora  162 

Cakile  62, 66 

Calabash  168 

Caludium  317 

Calamngrostls  363 

Calaminth  249 

Calaniintha  249 

Calampelis  227 

Calamus  818 

Calandrinia  69 

Calceolaria  230, 234 

Calendula  184, 200 

Oalieo-bush  216 

California  Nutmeg-tree  316 
Calla  817.818 

Callicarpa  241, 243 

Calliopsis  201 

Callirrhoe  70, 72 

Callistemon 

Callistephus  182, 190 

Cal  I u ua*  211,  214 

Calochortus  341 

Calonyction  268 

Calopogon  324,  326 
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Calrh* 

34  39 

i Ontnwienia 

14* 

CALYCAXTIIACM 

lit) 

(’cut  ran  thus 
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CalycMntiiu* 

131 

Ontroaenia 

97, 109 

CALYC.VN THUS  FAMILY  180 

Century  Plant 

332 

2 x2,  2 rl 

Ophalanttnw 

174  175 

CjuxteiiuA 

61,  65 

OerutiniB 

M-87 

Camellia 
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153,  161 
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aw 
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aw 
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* Canary -bird  Flower 

*1 

Cliarlock 

62 

Canary -UrtMa 
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Chaato-Tree 

343 

Cancer- Root 

229 
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Candy  tuft 

55 
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211 
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828 

Cheiranthus 

M.  64 
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297,  299 

Clelkinmuiu 
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232,  23s 
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CHBXOPODIACUS 
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6*j 
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a® 
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376 
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aw 
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China- tn*4» 

*4 
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131 
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83 
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69 
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Carrion  flower 
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Cbire* 
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Chokeberry 
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ax 
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84 
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CON  V0LVUL08  FAMILY  2*2 
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Coon  tie 
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Coral-berry 
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Coriander 
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Corn 
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Cornel 

Corn-Flag 

Cornflower 

Corn  Salad 
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Corpse- plant 
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Crab-Grass 

356,  357 

Dec  u maria 

132,  134 

Cranberry 

213 

Deerborry 

213  , 

Cranl>erry-tree 
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Deer-Grass 

148  ; 

Cram*  hi  11 

79 

Delphinium 

84,  40  | 
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138, 139 

Dentaria 

62,  66  ■ 

CRASSULACEiE 
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Deodar 

314  j 

Crataegus 

117.  128 
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99, 114 

Creeping  Snowbcrry 

214 
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95,  104 

Crinkle-root 

55 
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132,  135 
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Devil  s Bit 
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CrocuH 

313,  335 

Devil-wood 

281 

Crotnlnria 

94,  100 

Dewberry 
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Crowfoot 

37 

Diuuthera 

240,  241 

CROWFOOT  FAMILY  33 

Din  n thus 

*54 

Crown  beard 

203 

Dicentra 

60 

Crown  Imperial 

346 

Diervilla 

169,  171 

CRUCIFERS 

61 

Dicksonia 

862, 370 

C RY  PTOG AMOUS  PLANTS 
359 

Dicliptera 

DICOTYLEDONOUS 

240 

Cryptomeria 

Curkoo-Flower 

310,  314 

PLANTS 

13, 33 

65 

Dietamnus 

82 

Cncumbor 

160 

Dielytra 

50 

Cucumber-tree 

43 

Digitalis 

231,  230 

Cucumis  * 

159, 160 

Diodia 

173,  176 

Cucurbtta 

159 

Diona*a 

69,  60 

CUCURBITAC&E 

168 

Dio&corea 

886 

Cudw<K*d 

189 

D10SC0REACE2E 

335 

Culvers  Root 

288 

Diospyros 

219 

Cunlla 

244,  248 

Diplopappus 

197 

Cuuonia  Capcnsis 

131 

DIPS  ACE.E 

178 

Cuphiea 

150,  151 

Dij>f5icus 

178 

Cup-Plant 

201 

Dirca 

291,292 

Cuprossus 

310,  314 

Diteh  Stone-Crop 

138 

CUPlJLIFKItiE 

301 

Dittauy 

248 

Currant 

133 

Dork 

289 

Cuacuta 

263,  265 

Dockmaekio 

172 

CUSTARD-APPLE  FAMILY 

Dodecatheon 

222.223 

Cynnophyllum  148 

Cyathea  3(12, 370 

C Y ATI  I E ACE2E  302 

OYCADACEiE  309 

Cycaa  300 

Cyclamen  223. 224 

Cyelobothra  341 

Cydonia  117, 130 

Cynam  179,  186 

Cynodon  356 

Cvnoglossum  265, 257 

CYPKRACE2E  352 

Cyperus  352 

Cypress  314 

CYPRESS  FAMILY  310 

Cypran  Vine  263 

Cypripcdium  324, 327 

Cyrtomium  369 

Cystopteris  ' 361, 369 

Cytisua  94,  100 

Dactylis  354 

Daet'vlocteniuw  866 

Daffodil  831 

Dahlia  184, 201 

Daisy  199 

Da  lea  96, 102 

Daliharda  116, 124 

Dandelion  207 

Dungleberry  213 

Daphne  291 

Darlingtonia  47 

Darnel  356 

Date-Plum  219 

Datura  266, 269 

Daucus  162, 164 

Davallia  362, 870 

Day-Flower  860 

Day-Lily  3*8 

Dead-Nettle  262 


DODDER  FAMILY 
Dogbane 

DOGBANE  FAMILY 
Dog's-tail 
Dog-Tooth-Violet 
Dogwood 

j DOG  WOOD  FAMILY 
I Dolicboa 
| Doodia 
I Doorweed 
Doryopteris 
Dotira 
j Downingia 
j Draba 
[ Drnea'na 
Draeopis 
Dragon-Arum 
Dragon-Root 
Dragon  Tree 
Dropwort 

DROSKRAOR® 

Drvopteris 

Duckweed 

DUCKWEED  FAMILY 
Durra 

Dutchman’s  Rreeches 
Dutchman's  Pipe 
Dutch  Rushes 
Dysodia 


97 


288 
275 
2*4 
350 
846 
167 
167 
109 

361,  866 
287 
365 
367 
208 
52.  55 
341 

185.  205 
318 
318 
341 
121 

59 
308 
316 
310 
857 

60 
282 
359 

186,  206 


EBENACFJE  219 

EBONY  FAMILY  219 

Echalium 

Eccremoearpus  226, 227 

Enchanter’s  Nightshade  142 

Echereria 

Echiuacea  186, 206 

Kchinoeactus  168, 160 

Kchinoeystis  159,  160 

Kch  moderns  820 


Echinospermum  255, 257 
Echites  274,  275 

Echium  254, 265 

Eel-Grass  316,  322 

Egg  l'laut  267 

Egt  ptian  Grass  356 

KL.KAGN  ACE.E  292 

Ela-agnus  292 

ELAT  IN  ACE  IE  63 

Elatine  63 

Elder  173 

Elecampane  195 

Elephant’s  Ear  161 

Eleusine  356 

Elm  297 

ELM  FAMILY  296 

Elodes  61,68 

Emilia  194 

Eudive  206 

ENDOGENOUS  PLANTS  316 
Enslenla  276, 278 

Eutoca  259 

Epidendrum  323, 324 

Epigica  211,214 

Epilohium  142, 143 

Epimedium  44, 45 

Kpipliegus  228, 229 

Kpiplnllnm  153,154 

KQUISETACKiE  359 

Equisetum  359 

Emhthites  181, 189 

Erica  211, 214 

KIUCACEA5  210 

Eriobotrya  129 

Eriocaulon  352 

KKIOCAULONACEJE  352 
Eriogonuiu  287 

Erigeron  183,  198 

Erodium  78, 79 

Eryngiuni  (Eryngo)  162,  164 

Erysimum  51,54 

Erythrina  95,  97. 108 

Erythronium  340, 346 

Eschsclioltzia  48,  49 

Eueliaridiuiu  142,  143 

Eucnide  162 

Eugenia  149 

Eupatorium  182, 192 

Euphorbia  293, 294 

EUPIIORBIACR®  293 

Euonymus  88 

Evening- Primrose  143 

EVENING  PRIMROSE 
FAMILY  141 

Everlasting  189, 190 

Evolvulus  263, 264 

EXOGENOUS  PLANTS  12, 33 


Fagopyrum 

Fngus 

Fair  Maids  of  France 
Fall  Dandelion 
Falso  Perch-drops 
False  Dandelion 
False  Dragon-Head 
False-flax 
False  Cromwell 
False  Hellebore 
False  Indigo 
False  Lettuce 
False  Loosestrife 
False  Mermaid 
False  Mitrewort 
False  Nettle 
False  Pennyroyal 
False  Pinniernel 
False  Reil-top 
False  Saffron 


287,289 
302,  305 
38 
206 
218 

207 
251 

65 
255 
343 
103,  111 

208 
146 

79 

187 

£09 

246 

237 

864 

187 


INDEX 
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False  Solomon's  Seal  3H 

Farfugiuin 

Farkle  berry 

Fcatherfoil 

K<i»ttier  (faraniuui  2J5 

Knin  177 , 17H 

Fenm.l  M& 

Fennel-flower 
Fenugreek 

FF.RN*  FAMILY  360 

Fescue  Grass  354 

Festuca  864 

Fetid  Marigold  206 

Fcverbush  <£*1 

Feverfew  199 

Fever-tree  176 

F.verwort  170 

Fi.ua  2Bfl,  298 

Fig  208 

Fit!  FAMILY  296 

Fig-Marigold  157 

FUi  MARIGOLD  FAMILY 

m 


Fumitory 

F 1>1 1 TORY  - FAMILY 
Fuukia 

OalUardia 

tialartia 

GnUmthus 

Gnluopsi* 

Galium 

Oull-of-the-  Earth 
(iauw  Grass 
Gardenia 
Garget 

( iari'.mi  Flower 
Garlic 
Garrya 
Gaultheria 
Laura 
(lay  luowix 
(iuania 
GvlsrilliUUl 
! Genista 

Gentians  (Gentian) 


60  Granadilln 
49  Grape 

340,  aw  Grape  Hyacinth 
tira-.--fl.itli  I’lant 
183,  2mi  GRASS  FAMILY' 
M7,  UK)  Graas-trf-Parnasaus 
33H,  331  Gra-t-of-tlu-Audua 
34.),  252  (Jras-Wnu-k 

173,  174  Gratiola 

OU7  Greek  Valerian 
368  Greenbrier 

174,  170  i Un>eu-l>ragon 
2S4  Green  MUFn.-ed 
(£18  iirwO-«Mil 
3|T  i Groin  well 

1(J7  ' Ground  Cherry 
211,  214  I Ground  lry 
142,  143  ! Ground  Laurel 


168 
85 
347 
an 

353 
135 
356 
310 
231,237 
2X2 
330 
318 
278 
100 
360 
208 
251 
214 

106, 108, 107 
373 


220 
181, 189 
306 


353 

812 

66 


Figwort 

FIG  WORT  FAMILY 
Fils  go 
Filbert 
FIL1CKS 
Filmy  Fern* 

Finger-Gr-tse 
Florin 
Fir 

Fire-Pink 
Firewood 
Five-Anger 
Flax 

FLAX  FAMILY 
PleabaM 
Flierkii. 

Flower-de-luce 
Flowering-Fern 
FLOWERING  FF.KN8 
F LOWER!  NG-RLSH 
FAMILY 
FLOWERING  PLANTS  12,  Si 
Flowering  Wlntergr.-ett  93 


388  GENTIAN  AtEE 


GENTIAN  FAMILY 
Georgia  Hark 
GKRANIACF..E 


300  i Gvrauiuui 
802  i GERANIUM  F YMILY 
367  j Gerardia 


Germander 
German  Ivy 
GKsNERIACK.E 


143,  l«t  ! Ge-neru 

122  


UKSNKR1A  FAMILY 
Grum 

Giant  Hyssop 
Gilia 
Gill 

Gillenla 
Oiltiflorer 
3i2  ; GINGER  FAMILY 
| Ginkgo-Tree. 

GitlM-tlg 

GINSENG  FAMILY 
(Grannie 


198 
78,  79 
833 
871 


82o  i 


FLOWKRLESS  PLANTS  860  | Glade-Mallow 


Flowrr-of-a  n-hour 
Fly-Poison 
FtrniruUtJU 
Fog-fruit 
Forget-me-not 
Forked  chk-kwoed 
Forxteronia 
Fontythia 
Fothergllla 
1 our-o'clock 
FOE  K-OOLOCK  FAM1 L Y 2-3 
4'oiil-Meadow-Graas 
Foxglove 
Foxtail-Grass 
FragaHa 
Franeiseea 
Frangula 
Franklinia 
Frueera 
Fraxinella 
Fmximx 
Fre.ucli  Marigold 
French  Mull>erry 
Fringe-Tree 
Fritillaria_ 

Progs- lilt 

FROG'S- HIT  FAMILY 
Frost  weed 
Fueluda 
t o maria 

ELMAIUAOK.E 


Gladiolus 
342  i Glass  wort 
163,  165  | OU-ditsdiii 
242  i Glolie-llower 
256  ; Globe  Hyacinth 
68  I Glottidlum 
274,276  Gloxinia 
279,880  GLUMACBOUS  DIVISION 
140  30,852 

283  Gnaphalimn 
Goatahenrd 
354  Godetia 
237  Golden  A -ter 
357  Golden  Chain 
116, 123  Golden-Rod 

232  Golden  Saxifrage 
87  Gold-Fern 
76  Goldthread 

271,  272  1 Gontphrena 
82  ■ Gouolobus 
2T9,  281  | Good-King-Uenry 
2ls’,  i Oo.Hl.vera 
2F1  ! Uonsels-rry 
281  - Goosefoot 

340, 8 P,  GOOSEFOOT  FAMILY  284 
322  tb«)se-grass  175,  287 

821  tlonlonla  76 

00  Gossypitim  70,  74 

142,  147  U.nzrd  1',!. 

60  GOURD  FAMILY  158 

49  GRAMINK.E  353 


Ground-nut 
Ground-Pine 

Ground  Pink  2>d 

Ground  Plum 

Groundsel  M3 

Guava  149 

Gue  lder  Rose  172 

Guinea  Coru  357 

Gtdn.a-llen  Flower  340 

Uumho  74 

Gyumockuius  99,113 

Gvmnogramiue  360,  3 4 

24-,  GYMNOSPERM0CS 
194  PLANTS  27,3(9 

22S  Gynandropsis  67 

22-  G.  ne-rlum  868 

JgS  j tivpsophUa  64,  Mi 

116,  122  , 

251  | II  dwnaria  823,324 

0)«*  ad  ) lLebrotliamnus  270 

251  j llaekberrv  !2W 

116,  121  i lie  kutalack  814 

f3  i lialesia  220,  221 

828  UAL01U«F,.E  110 

31.  11AMAMELACEJ5  1|0 

li|7  i liamainelis  140 

166  i llaoloi! I s-rgia  97,  169 

J#t4  i ILirdlut.k  120 

Ti  I Harebell  210 

388,885  HareVFoot-Eem  870 

2-4  lUrtVtongue  868,917 

99,  114  ; Haw  128,  172 

ILiwkblt  200 

Hawk  weed  207 

Hawthorn  128 

IUao!-nut  866 

Heal-all  252 

Ilmrt's-easo  69 

Heart -Seed  90 

Heath  214 

Heather  214 

HF.ATII  FAMILY  210 

Uedeoma  244  . 248 

H.slera  166,  167 

Hedgehog  Cone-Flower  206 
Hedge-hyssop  237 

Hedge-Mustard  53 

H.slge-Nettle  253 

Iledvrbitim  828 

H .-‘ionium  183,  200 

Itelianthemum  60 

Hellanthus  184, 203 

Uelirhrysnm  190 

Heliophvtum  266,258 

H.  liofwls  184, 204 


89 

347 

DMi 

228 


181, 189 
121 
145 
195 
101 
195 
137 
804 
39 

286.  2-7 
276,  278 
286 
823,  326 
133 
285 


HELIOTROPE  FAMILY  255 
lleliotnipluin  (Heliotrope) 

255,  267 

Hellebore  343 

Helleborus  (Hellebore)  34,  3SI 


380 


INDEX. 


Ilelouins  338,  342  | 

I Lc'UierocaLlis  840,348 

llcmitelia  37u  : 

Hemlock  Spruce  313  ! 

Hump  290  I 

1IEMP  FAMILY  297  [ 

Hemp-Nettle  252 

lie  1 1 hum*  209 

lit  jKitica  34,  35 

lleracleum  1(53,  10(5 

Ilerba  Impia  189 

Herb  Robert  79 

Hercules’  Club  106 

lIerd!H  Gross  35(5 

Hogpens  51,53 

J literati  them  322 

Hcteroceutron  148 

Houchora  132,  L36 

Hibiscus  70,  74  | 

Hickory  301  | 

Iiierucium  185,  207  j 

lliorocliloa  350 

llippuris  141  | 

Hoary -pea  106  I 

Hobble -bush  172 

Hog- Pea-nut  109  i 

Hog  weed  188  1 

II  ole  us  355  | 

Holly  219 

IIOLLY  FAMILY  218 

Hollyhock  71  j 

Holly-Grass  366  I 

Honesty  55  j 

Honey-Locust  114  ; 

Honeysuckle  170  i 

HONEYSUCKLE  FAMILY  1 3 
Hop  299 

1 Lop-IIornbeam  305 

Ilop-trce  83 

Ilonleum  357  ! 

llorchound  262 

1 lorubeam  3u5 

Horse-Balm  24.8 

Horse  Bean  111  ; 

Horse-Chestnut  90  | 

Horse-Gentian  170 

llorse-niint  250, 251 

Horse-Ncttlo  267 

Horseradish  53 

Horse-Sugar  221 

I lorse-tail  359 

HOUSE-TAIL  FAMILY  3)9 
Horse  weed  198 

Hoteia  137 

Hottonia  223, 225 

Iloundstonguo  191,257 

llouseleek  138 

Houstonia  174, 176 

lloya  276,278 

Huckleberry  213 

Iludsoula  60 

Humea  W 190 

IlumuluR  297,  299 

Hyacinth  us  340 

Hyacinth  348 

Hydrangea  132, 136 

Hydrastis  34  38 

1 1 V D KOCH  AR1 D AC  EiK  321 
llydrocotyle  1(58, 1(54 

llvdrolca  268,260 

Hvdrophyllum  258,259 

HYDROPHYLLACK/E  258 
HYMENOPIIYLLACE.E  3f  52 
HyoscvajiniH  2(56,  2(59 

I I YPJRRICACEiE  61 

Hypericum  61 

Ilypoxys  329, 331 

Uyptis  244, 247 


ll>eris 
Ice-Plant 
Ilex 
1 lliciuin 
llysauthos 
Immortelle 
lmpatiens 
Imp  bee 
lpomuea 
1 pomopsis 
ludiau  Bean 
Indian  Corn 
ludiau  Cress 
Indian  Cue  umbel 
ludiau  Currant 
Indian  Fig 
Indian  Hemp 
Indian  Mallow 
Indiau  Millet 
Indian  Physio 
Indian  Pipe 
INDIAN  PIPE  I 
Indian  Plantain 
Indian  Poke 
Indian  Bice 
Indian  Shot  328 

INDIAN-SHOT  FAMILY  328 


244,  248 

Kale 

62 

1 

Kill  mi  a 

212,  210 

62,65 

Kennedy a 

97,  110 

167 

Kentucky  Blue  Grass 

354 

219  . 

Kentucky  Coffee-tree 

113 

42,  43 

Kerria 

110.  121 

2817287 

Kidney  Bonn 

lu8 

189,  191 

Klmiikinnik 

168 

78,81 

Kitaibolia 

70,  71 

357 

Knapweed 

187 

202,  263 

Knawel 

68 

201 

K not-grass 

287 

227 

Knot  weed 

287 

358 

Retire  utcria 

89,  90 

Hi 

Kohlrabi 

62 

it  842 

Kostelctzskya 

70,  73 

170 

Kuhnia 

182, 191 

153 

275 

LABIATE 

243 

73 

Labrador  Tea 

217 

357 

Laburnum 

94, 101 

121 

| Ltctuca 

180, 208 

218 

! Indies’  Eardrops 

147 

1LY  212 

! LAdicn’  8 mock 

56 

193 

1 ^adi es  * -Tresses 

826 

343 

Lady-Fern 

307 

853 

l^ady’s  Mantle 

125 

Indian  Turnip 
Indian  Wheat 
I nd  ia-R  u bber-T  ree 
Indigofera 
Jndigo-plaut 
I nk  berry 
Inula 
T res  i lie 
1KIDACEJE 
Iris 

HUS  FAMILY 
Irish  Broom 
I ron-weed 
Iron-wood 
Isanthus 
Isutis 
isoetes 
Italian  May 
Italian  Millet 
I tea 
Ivy 
Us 

Jacobtean  Lily 
Jacob’s  Ladder 
J amestown-Weed 
Japan  Alspice 
Jasmimua 
Jatrophn 
Jcflersonia 
Jerusalem  Artichoke 
Jerusalem  Cherry 
Jerusalem  Oak 
Jerusalem  Sage 
Jessamine 
Jewel-Weed 
Joc-I’u-  Weed 
Jointed  Charlock 
Jointweed 
Join  | llil 
J udas-tree 
JCOLANDACEA? 

J uglans 
JUNCACEJE 
J uncus 
J une-Bcrry 
Junipcrus  (Juniper) 
J upitcrs-Beard 
J ussisea 


317 
289 

•m 

90,  Inti 
106 
219 
182,  195 
280 
332 
332,  333 

332 
1UU 
190 
805 

243,  240 
52.  66 
372,  874 
120 
867 
132,  134 
107 

333 

831 
262 
269 
131 
279,  280 
293,  290 
45,  46 

204 
21i8 

205 
253 
280 

81 
192 
50 
287 
381 
113 
300 
3*10 
349 
849 
129 
310,  815 
177 
142. 146 


IiSdy’i  Slipper 
| Lady's  Thumb 
' Lagcnaria 
Lagorstreemia 
Land.kiil 
Lamli-Isdtuce 
LamL's-yuartcrs 
Lamium 
I.antana 
| Lnportea 

’ Dippa 
' Larch 
Dirge  Cano 
Isirix 

| Larkspur 
I Lathvrus 
lackacE/V. 


827 
2HK 
158.  159 
149,  150 
216 
178 
286 

240.  262 

241,  242 
297,  299 
180.  187 

313 
864 
310,  313 
40 

98,110 

290 


LACK  EL  FAMILY  290 

I Laurestinus  172 

I Lavandula  244,  247 

Isivntera  70,  71 

Lavender 
1 sjad-Plnnt 

Lea  divert  222 

LEADWOUT  FAMILY  222 
Leaf-cup  201 

leather-leaf  216 

Lcatherwood  202 

leehea  60, 01 

l.cdum  212, 217 

Leek  347 

I.KUCMTNOS.E  94 

Lciophyllum  212,217 

i Leinna  810 

I.EMNACE.E  810 

lemon 

lemon-scented  Verbena  242 
Lens  98,111 

LKNTIBL'LACE-E  225 

; Lentil  HI 

Leontodon  185, 200 

; Leonurus  240,  263 

U'paehys  186.  206 

! Lepidium  62,  56 

Leptosiphou  201 

Is*!-iMslesa  96, 104 

lad (uen 

Loucantheuium  183,  li*D 

ls*neniuni  830, 882 

Loucotboe  21 1 lie 

Lever-wood  805 
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381 


163,165 
Da,  nn 

279,  2*. 
SHO 
837 
3*0,34o 
345 
337, 339 
344 
83 
7r, 

271,273 
77,  79 
321,  322 
S20,  321 


Leciaticum 
Liutris 
Lignstrara 
UUc 

LI  LIACK.E 
Ulimu 
Lily 

LILY  KAMTI.Y 
Lily-of-the- Valley 
Lime 
Lime-tree 
l.itimonthemum 
.Lhiitianthes 
Limnohinm 
Luiluorharis 
MXAl.'E.K 
Liuarta  230, 23.5 

lduilen  75 

LINDEN  FAMILY  75 

Linden  2W1 

Unt  2H 

Lintuou  169,  170 

Limirn  77 

LiouVFoot  207 

Llppla  241,242 

Liquidainbar  140 

. Llriodendron  42 

UtiuMpermuot  254, 266 

Live-for-erer  138 

Liver-leaf  3 6 

Li&ard’s  Tall  293 

1,1* VRD'8-TA1L  FAMILY  203 
Loam  152 

LOASAOK.K  151 

LoASA  FAMILY  151 

LolaUa  344 

LOBKLIACB-E  »is 

lobelia  family  aw 

JLohiolly  Way  78 

Locust-tree  107 

LOO  AN  LACK  J?  273 

LOO  AN  I A FAMILY  273 

Lollnin  3VI 

lamy  Moss  320 

ldlUMK  180, 170 

Looeostrift'  16D.  224 

LOO'ESIRIFE  FAMILY  140 
Loproia  142,  147 

Lophanthiu  245, 261 

l-opluwp*  riu uni  231,  286 

Lopseed  241 

Locust-Tree  12ii 

LOKANTH  A0K.K  202 

Lotus  47 

Lonsewort  239 

Lnvage  lt!5 

Love-lles-Blecding  248 

Low  Spear  (trass  364 

Lucerne  101 

Ludwigia  142. 148 

Lnnaria  62, 55 

Lungwort  265 

Lupinus  (Lupine)  94,100 

Lux ula  340.  350 

Lychnis  64,86 

Lyciiuii  267, 270 

Lycupersicuin  268, 267 

LY<  OPODIAC’E.K  372 

Lycopodium  372 

LycopMs  255, 267 

Lvcopua  244. 247 

Lygoclium  3112,  371 

L,  «iuiachia  2251, 224 

LYTHRACB®  149 

Lythrum  150 


Maelum 
Mad,  lei 


MADDER  FAMILY  173 

, Mmlwort  56 

Magnolia  42 

MAONOLIACE.E  42 

MAUNOLLA  FAMILY  42 
; Maherma  76 

| Mahogany-tree  84 

I Malionia  45 

I Mahon  stork  63 

i Maiden-leiir  3 4 

! Maine  3iV 

I Malcolnvia  61,  63 

j MALLOW  FAMILY  70 

! .Mallow 

j M dope  70,  71 

1 Mslv.t  70,  71 

MALVACE.K  70 

Halraviaru*  70, 73 

Maniiliaria  163, 1 VI 

Mandevillua  275 

Mandrake  48 

1 Manettia  cor  litolia  173 

Mau-of-thc-liarth  283 

I Maple  91 

MAPLE  F.AM1LY  89 

; Manilla  328 

Man-stall  141 

: Marigold  2m 

Marjoram  249 

Marruhium  248, 252 

' Mar-h'Mnllnw  71 

j Marsti-Marigoid  <39 

• Mai-sh-Rjanutary  222 

l M t r"!i  St  JohuVwort  *43 
. Marty  1, It  227, 2JS 

I Maruta  183, 1844 

Manrel-of-Peru  2S3 

| Muterwort  188 

; Matt-iiiumy-Vine  270 

Mattliiota  61,63 

’ Maurau  lia  231,235 

May  -apple  414 

Mivtlo  ter  214 

May  pop*  157 

M.iyweed  198 

| Meadow-Beauty  148 

Meadow-Foxtail  gay 

M«olow  (Iras*  354  , 

I Meadow-rue  38 

; >1  ea< low- Soft-*  1 rasa  <156  | 

i Meadow-Sweet  12" 

Medoola  337,342 

Meih  ago  84,  lul 

| Molek  101 

Melampyruin  232, 239 

Molanlliiuiu  SH,  343 

melanthutm  family  337 

MRLASTOMACBsK  148 

melastoma  family 

Melia  S4 

-M  ELI  ACE.*  84 

MELIA  FAMILY  84 

Meiilotu*  (MeMot)  94, 101 

Melissa  245.  249 

Melocaetus  153.  158  ; 

Melon  ' U) 

Melon-C'aetus  158 

Melothria  159,  lfliy 

MEXISPERMAC&8  44 

1 Menls|K'niium  44 

Mentha  244, 247 

| ileiitnella  ].',1 

Monyantlie*  271, 273 

Mennaid-weed  141 

Mcrtensla  254, 255 

ME8BMBRYAXTUKME.E 
297, 299  Ilk, 

174  Mescmbryantheuium  156, 157 


Mexican  Tea  286 

Meaereum  291 

MEZEKKIM  FAMILY  291 
Mignonette  67 

MIUNOSKTTK  FAMILY  57 
Mikania  182,  191 

Milfoil  1951 

Milk-P<-.a  199 

Miix  Thistle  187 

Milk-Vetch  107 

Milkweed  277 

MILKWEED  FAMILY  276 

Milkwort  92 

Mimosa  99,  114 

MIMOSA  FAMILY  99 

Mimuiiu  231. 237 

Mint  247 

MINT  FAMILY  218 

Mirahlll*  2v( 

Mist-Fiowor  193 

Mistletoe  292 

MISTLETOE  FAMILY  292 

Mltchella  174, 175 

Mitel  la  133,  1.37 

Mltreola  273 

Mirrewnrt  137 

Moceason-Flowcr  827 

Mocker-nut  SOI 

Mork-orange  119,  Lit 

Modi, .la  7",  73 

Mollngo  64. 63 

Molucca  Ralin  253 

Moluccella  248, 258 

Mom*.r*llra  L58 

Mooarda  245. 250 

Mom-see  212, 218 

Moneywort  224 

Monkey-Flower  2'!7 

Monkshood  41 

MONOCOTYLEDONOFS 
PLANTS  816 

MONOPETALOUS  DIVI- 
SION 169 

Memotropa  212. 218 

Monthrrtin  833 

MOONS KBD  FAMILY  44 
Moon  wort  872 

Moosewood  91, 2*2 

Moro*  333 

Morning  (llory  263 

Moras  297,  2 n 

Mom  Pink  2d 

Motherwort  263 

Mountain  A*li  Vi> 

Mountain  Holly  213 

Mountain  Laurel  214 

Mountain  Mint  2i3 

.Mourning  Bride  178 

Mouse-ear  Chick  weed  67 

Mouse-tail  37 

Mud-Plantain  322 

Mug  wort  1*9 

Mttiberrv  21  ** 

Mulgedium  186,  2"8 

Mullein  233 

Mullein-Foxglove  237 

M iisa  329 

Muscadine  gfi 

Muscari  340, 347 

Muskuielon  100 

Musk-plant  237 

Musr]uaeh-R,K,t  166 

Mustard  62 

MUSTARD  FAMILY  61 

Myosotb  254, 2V! 

Myosurus  34 , 87 

Mvriea  31.16, 3*>*l 

MVRIOACEJB  306 
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Myriophyllum 

141  ] OphiogloHsum 

363,  372 

Penthorum 

137, 138 

Myrrbis  odorata 

lti4  Opuntia 

152,  163 

Peutsteiiion 

282,  238 

Mvrsiphyllum 

339,  ‘M  Orsicho 

284 

Pepporgruss 

50 

MV  RTAOEvH 

149  Orange 

83 

Peppermint 

247 

MYRTLE  FAMILY 

149  Orange-grass 

62 

IVpperidge 

168 

Myrtus 

149  Orunge-root 

88 

Peril  la 

211,  at" 

Orchard -Grass 

354 

Periploca 

270,  279 

Kabul  us 

185,207  ORCHIDACKA5 

323 

Peri  winkle 

275 

NAIADACE.E 

31<5  j Orchis 

323,  324 

Per.sea 

29(1,  291 

Nuked  lJroom-rupe 

229  ORCHIS  FAMILY 

323 

Persimmon 

219 

Namibia 

44,  45  Origanum 

244,  240 

Peruvian  Bark 

170 

Napum 

70,  72  OmithogHlum 

310, 846 

PETALOILEOUS 

DIVI- 

Narcissus 

330  OUOBANCUACEeE 

228 

SION 

319 

Nasturtium 

51,53,  •'l  Orpine 

138 

Potalostcmon 

95,  1U2 

Navciwort 

257  ORPINE  FAMILY 

137 

Pctiiium 

316 

Neck  weed 

23-1  1 Oryza 

353 

lVtrosclinum 

105 

Nectarine 

118  1 Osage-Orange 

299 

Petunia 

266,  269 

N eg undo 

89,  92  Oder 

»)7 

Pbacelia 

258.  2.59 

Nclunihiuin 

4b  i Osman  thus 

281 

PH.ENOGAMOLS PLANTS 

N cl  umbo 

4b  Osmorrhiza 

163,161 

33 

Nenmstylis 

333,  835  Osmunda 

302,  371 

Phalaris 

351 

NYinopanthes 

218  OSMUNDAGEJS 

312 

Phaseolns 

97, 108 

Neinophila 
Nepeta 
Nephrodiuin 
N'erium 
Nesn?a 
Nettle 

NETTLE  FAMILY 
Nettle -Tree 
New- Jersey  Tea 
New  Zealand  Flax 
New  Zealand  Spinach 
Nicandra 
Nicofciana 
Niercmbergia 
Nigella 
Night-Blooming  Cereus 
Nightshade 

NIGHTSHADE  FAMILY 
Nine-Bark 
Niphobolus 
Nolana 

NOLAN A FAMILY 
Nonesuch 
Nothohena 
Nupliar 
Nut-Grass 
Nutmee-flower 
N YCT  AQ I N AC  EiE 
Nvmphflpa 
N YMPiLEACEiK 
Nyssa 


258 , 2ul  < Oat  rich-  Fern 
246,  26  J i Os  try  a 

808  • Oswego  Tea 
27-1,275  1 Oxalis 


160 
2!  hi 
296,  297 
298 
87 
sn 
157 

206, 268 


Oxeyo 
Ox-eye-Daisy 
Oxj  bnphus 
OxvilcTiilrum 
Oyster-Plant 


37(1 
302, 805 
250 
77,  78 
204 

199 
283 

212,  2X6 

200 


265  | 
120 
363 
200,  267 
260 
101 
301 , 364 
•10,  17 
352 
40 
283 
46,  47 
46 

107, 108 


Oak 

OAK  FAMILY 
Oat, 

Oat-Grass 

Oca 

Ocimuin 

Oinothera 

Ogeechee  Lime 

Oil-nut 

Okra 

Olea 

OLKACEJE 

Oleander 

OLEASTER  FAMILY 
Olive 

OLIVE  FAMILY 

Omphalodes 

ONAGRACEJS 

Onion 

Qnobrychis 

Onoclen 

Onopordon 

Onosmodiuui 

0P1I10GL0SSACE;E 


Facliysandra 
Pironia 
266;  269  i fanny 
200,  209  Painted-Cup 
34,  40  Palm 

151  Palum-Ohriati 
267  | Palmetto 

Pampas  Grass 
Pancratium 
Panic  um 
Pansy 
Pa paver 

PaPAVERACETE 
Papaw 

Paper-Mulberry 
Pardauthus 
Pamasala 
Paftlev 

PARSLEY  FAMILY 
Parsley  I’iert 
Parsnip 

Partridge-berry 

302  Partridge  I'ea 
301  j Pasque-flower 
355  Passiflora 

855  I PASSI ELORAOE7E 
"9  Passion  Flower 
243,  247  PASSION-FLOWER 
144,  143;  FAMILY 
169  Pastinara 
292  Paulownia 
74  i Pea . 

279,  280  ; Peach 

279  ! Peanut 
274,  275  Pear 

292  PEAR  FAMILY 

280  | Pearlwort 
279  Pea-tree 

264,257  Pecan-nut 
141  Padienlaris 
347  Pelargonium 
95,103  Pcllnsa 
3»U,  370  Peltaudra 
180, 187  Peneil-Flower 
254,255  Penny  royal 

303  1 Pen  Out  carnoa 


Plieasant’s-eye  06 

Plieasant’e-eyo  Adonis  37 

Pliegopteris  860, 867 

Pliiladelphus  132, 134 

Pblebodium  368 

Phleum  356 

Phlonxis  248, 253 

Phlox  260 

Phoradeadron  292 

Pbormlnm  311 

Photinia  117,  12ii 

Pliragmites  354 

l’hryma  241 

Phyllocactus  153, 154 

Physalis  206, 268 

Physostegia  245, 251 

Phvtolncca  284 

I’ll  YTOLACCACE.E 
Pieea 

Pickerel-weed 


284 

812 

322 

322 

289 


293.  290 
34,  41 
41 
239 
316 
295 
316 
358 
330,  331 
357  . 

59  ; PICKEREL- WEED  F, 

18  Pie-plant 
48  | Pigweed  285,  286 

44  | Pim]H‘rncl  225 

299  I pinekneva  174.  176 

333,  334  ! P'ne  ' »' \ 

732, 135  Pine-Apple  329 

105  PINE-APPLE  FAMILY  329 
162  PINK  FAMILY 
125  Pine-sap 
160  Plnguicula 
175  Pink 

118  PINK  FAMILY 
30  Pink-Root 

157  Ph»<“ 

157  Pine-weed 
157  Pinxter  Flower 
Pipe-Vine 

I*  I PE  WORT  FAMILY 
Pipsessewa 
Piqueria 


157 

108,  100 
230, 283 


106 
129 
117 
67 
106 
301 
232,  239 
78,  79 
361,  865 
317,318 
103 
248 
173 


309 
218 
225, 226 
64 
63 
273 
309,  811 
01,62 

217 
282 
852 

218 
182, 193 

110  i Pisum  96, 110 

iiu  j PITCHER-PLANT  F. 

P1TTOSPOR  ACE7E  57 

PITTOBPORUM  FAMILY  57 
Pianera  290,  298 

Plniier-Trco  2-*8 

Plane-tree 

PLANE TREE  FAMILY*  800 
P L ANT  AC.  IN  ACE.  K 
PLANTAIN  FAMILY 
PLATA  NACErE 
platanus 
platycerium 

Platyeodon  »ij 

pleurisy -Root 


221 

221 

800 

360 
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Ptnm  ll.fi , 

PLUMBAOINACE-E  222 

Plumbago  222 

I'UJM  FAMILY  116 

I’  ,a  35  i j 

Podoearpua  811 

podophyllum  4.r>,  4>> 

poconla  324, 3.6 

Poiociana  J13 

Poinaettla  2 ■ l 

PtdeoO-DlJgWOOd  84 

polapn-KUer  Hi 

Poison  Hemlock  1 i!i  j 

Poi*on-Iry  84 

i*ni«.n-Oik  M : 

Shako  or  Pokeweed  2 i 

POKKWKED  FAMILY  2d 

Pol&nisU  ,7 

]*ulem-)Niaci;.k 

poll  iii  I, ami  2' to,  2 2 

pOLKmonu  m family  2 to 

Poliaiitlies  £>i,  838 

Polyanthus  1138 

poh  -tin  82 

poLyoal  are  1*2 

POLYUYLA  FAMILY  92 

POLYtlON  ACKJE  2>7 

Poly  g'limtum  S10,  314 

Polygonum  ks* 

PuivUlIlU  184,  2 1 1 

POLY  PBTAUM73 
MYJ4IO.V  88 

POLY  POD  1ACK.K  »10 

Polypody  3 -1 

P ■ ii  > iiiv'iuum  278 

Poly  podl  tun  30,  3>t2 

IN,!',  podium  Phejopteris  >'<  i8 

Pnhattcluua  8-11 

Pomegranate  liYi 

Puuini"  Rlancke  loS 

Pond-Lily  47 

Pond  Splm  291 

pun  tweed  31  •> 

PONPWKKD  FAMILY  316 

PuntrUrin  .loo 

1‘ONTKPr.KI  Ai'E.K  ;i>2 

Pour-Man  s- Weatherglass  226 

Poplar  42, 80S 

1*0P1*Y  FAMILY,  Poppy  4- 

I'opnlu'  Sit,  U'lfi 

PortoUra  1 2) 

POHTVLAP  YPE.K  i.'J 

Pniunogelun  318 

Potato  2i’*4 

Puti'iitilla  116,  122 

Poterinm  117,  126 

Prairie  CVrter  1/2 

Prairie  Ihick  2'1 

Prirkly  Ash  82 

Priekly-Pear  Cactnt  158 

Prickly  Poppy  49 

Pride-of-lnil»  84 

Prim  fun 

Piknw  228 

l’lUMKO-K  FAMILY  222 

Primrose  PeerleM  33! 

Primula  222, 323 

Pit  I Mil.  APR  K 222 

Primew  Feather  286,288 

Princes-Piiie  218 

Prim*  219 

Privet  280 

Pnwirti'a  380, 313 

Prosrrpinaca  111 

Prunus  110,  118 

Pallium  149 

Paondia  06,  103 

Ptoiea  hi,  83 


Ft*™  861,: 

Pneeoon 

Palsatiti* 

PULSE  FAMILY 
Pam|ikin 

Punk*  149, 1 

Purslane 

PURSLANE  FAMILY 
Putty  -Rout  i 

Pyi  uuutlunuun  244, 1 

Pyrethruui  1 di,  ] 

Prlii  218,1 

PYROLA  FAMILY  1 

Pyrruopappua  18»st,  j 

Pyruuvria 

P/rug  117, 1 

flunking  Oram 

tla.mmeii  i 

yuumxlit  2(2, 1 

<|LA»8|A  FAMILY 

(1  ut-eti -s,  f- • 6,. Prairie  131,1 

0 area's  Height 

Quoanu  ; 

Milillwurt 

llaiure  J 

ifuittrii-'i'rasg  l 

RiJih 

Ru  g go  1*1  «ly 

Kayged-ilouin 

It  s J aecd  1 

Rail  vert  ] 

Ramie  1 

Rnlusissl  1 

RA  N l)  VCC  IiACETK 
Kauuaealua  81, 

Rapa 

Riplutnu*  62, 

Rrspborry  J 

Rattlebos  1 

Rattlesnake  fJm,«  : 

Kji ! ’ 7 : ,i 8 1 Plantain 
Kttttrsmlts-Raol  1 

Rattlesnake-Weed  i 

Ruy  Grass  £ 

Rod  Bay  ‘J 

Ri*'  1-hu'l 
Hod  Cedar 

Red  Pepper  2 

Red-root 

Red-tup 

Redwood  is 

Reed  f 

lb  1 1-Mar*  £ 

RK-EDACKX.  Urged* 
Resnrrwrthm-Plaut  R 

Ketinnspnrn  Ji 

RH  AM  VACK.E 
Rob  mints  86, 

Rheum  287,  '2 

R hrumatism-root 
Rhrxin  1 

Rhodantlir  laj,  ] 

Rhssiuslr  tn  Iren  212, 2 

Kljoduro  2 

Rhubarb  2 

Uhua 

Rhvnrbogia  07, 1 

IU1..-S  132, 1 

KUatrani  2 

Rice  •] 

Rirlmrdla  317,  jj 

Rwinus  203, 2 

HipplrffmsR  2 

KoFinla  06,  1 

Rubin's  l'lantain  1 

Rorlma  l.K.  1 


R<«it-0resa  7st 

1 Rs’xkrt  6*1 

HOl.'K-ROSK  FAMILY  nit 
j Ktnnan  Wormwood  18S 

: KOSACR-F.  116 

iLwa  (Hu  e)  117,  12', 

Rose-apple  140 

' llisefiav  216 

; rose  family  iu 

Ruse-Mallow  74 

R<  -rmnry  2 tt 

f Rose  of  China  74 

,■  dn-Plaut  2>l 

iuisnuirUiua  245, 29) 

Ruw.mTri'o  1.4) 

R.val-Fern  3P2 

litulU  173,174 

RCBLA0E.K  173 

iiuhus  118,124 

Rudlasckia  185,  “JFi 

Rue  8*2 

Hue-AiMHume  8d 

RLE  FAMILY  sj 

Kuollla  21  1 

Rornex  287,  2'".! 

Rueena  ,ii4 

Rm  .1  ypi 

! Rt  SH  FAMILY  340 

Rus-s  UU  221,  230 

Rutabaga  62 

Rata  82 

RITACE.E  b | 

Rj r 327 

R/e-flm«g  8VJ 


Stilsll 
Sabt*tia 
SaiTharum 
Sue  red  Lean 
8-jJtlowcr 
; ^a«c 
i Sufrina 
8.i4tjt<aria 

8 wo  Palm 

Soi  ufoio 

8t.  Audrew  s Cross 
| St.  James  Lily 
S:.  John's- AY ort 


316 
270,  271 
8',  4 
47 
l:  7 
219 
W.  67 
£t*i 

ao 

103 

61 
331 
«1 


PT.  JOHN'S- WORT  F.  Id 

' St.  Peter 's-Woft  61 

St.  Peter’s  AVnath  120 

SALIC  AOR*  3 17 

Saiieerota  2-t 

S-iliaburia  311,317 

S-iiix  8 17 

S&lpk-b >.•  sis  JKO,  ‘Ji ’,3 

Sildfy  2is; 

Sales,  ia  2-d 

Saltwort  284 

Salvia  245, 240 

S.ojibucue  170,  17:1 

Satnulus  223, 225 

Suvl-Mvrtle  217 

SANDALWOOD  FAMILY  202 

Sand  Spumy  68 

Saudwort  157 

Sanguinaria  48,40 

Sanguisurba  125 

Sioiruia  (S  loicle)  162,  P'd 

SANTA  LACK*  292 

SAPINDACE.K 
Suplndua  89,  tai 

S ipurmri.i  64,  (Vi 

SAPOTAt'K*  22u 

8APPOIULI.A  FAMILY  22" 

Sarrarenm  47 

SARK  YCKJTIACK.®  47 

Sarsaparilla,  Wild  Dm 


384 


INDEX, 


Satwafra*  200, 291 

Satin-Flower  6 5 

Saturela  244, 249 

SAURURACEiE  293 

Saururiu  293 

Savin  815 

Savory  249 

Saw-Grass  852 

Saxiftaga  (Saxifrage)  132,  13*3 

SAXIFKAUACEAS  181 

SAXIFRAGE  FAMILY  131 
Scabiosa  (Scabious)  178 

Schallott  347 

Schouchzeria  319, 320 

Schizandra  42  43 

Rchiwea  362, 371 

S01IJZ-EACE2E  862 

Sc  hi  win  thus  229  232 

Schizostylis  833 

Sc  ho  11  era  322 

Schrankia  99,  114 

SoiUa  340, 347 

Scirpus  352 

SOITAMINEiE  828 

Scleranthus  64,  t>8 

Scolopendrium  361, 367 

Seoke  234 

Scorpion-grass  256 

Scotch  11  room  100 

Scotch  Thistle  187 

Scouring-Ru8h  359 

Sorophularia  281,238 

SC  RO  l’i  I U LARIACEiE  229 
Scutch  Grass  356 

Scutellaria  245, 252 

SCurvy -Grass  54 

Sea  Bute  284 

Sea- Lavender  222 

Sea-Rocket  66 

Sea- Sand- Reed  858 

Sec&le  357 

SEDGE  FAMILY  352 

Sedum  138 

Selaginella  372, 373 

Self-Heal  252 

Sempcrvivum  137,  13S 

Seneca  G mss  356 

Seneca  Suakeroot  93 

Senecio  182, 193 

Senna  113 

Sensitive-brier  114 

Sensitive-Fern  370 

Sensitive  Joint-Vetch  105 

Sensitive-plant  114 

Sequoia  310, 314 

Service- Berry  129 

Sesame  Gross  358 

Sesanimn  (Sesame)  227 

SESAMUM  FAMILY  227 
Sesbnnia  96,  1(KJ 

Setaria  357 

Seymeria  231, 237 

Shadbush  129 

Sheep-beny  172 

Shell-Flower  253 

Shepherdia  292 

Shepherd’s-purse  55 

Shield-Fern  868 

Shin-leaf  218 

Shooting-star  223 

Shrub  Yellow-root  38 

Sicklepod  54 

Sicyos  159, 100 

Sida  70, 73 

Sidesaddle-Flower  47 

Silene  G4, 65 

Silk-Flower  114 

Silk-true  114 


Silk  weed 

277 

Silphium 

184,  201 

Silver-Bell-Tree 

221 

Silver- Berry 

292 

Silver-Fern 

364 

Silybum 

180, 187 

SIMAItUBACEJS 

83 

Siphocampylus 

200 

Sisymbrium 

, 51,53 

SUyrinchium 

333, 

Siuni 

163, 165 

Skullcap 

252 

Skimmia 

82,  83 

Skunk  Cabbage 

318 

Sloe 

118 

Smartweed 

288 

SMILACEiE 

330 

Smilacina 

330,  344 

Smilax 

334-3% 

SMILAX  FAMILY 

330 

Smoke-tree 

84 

Snoke-C  uc  um  ber 

158 

Snake-head 

238 

Suakeroot 

192,  282 

Snapdragon 

235 

Snowball-tree 

172 

Snow  berry 

170,  214 

Snowdrop 

311 

Snowdrop-Tree 

221 

Snowflake 

332 

Sneeze  weed 

200 

Sneezewort 

199 

Soapberry 

90 

SOAPRKRRY  FAMILY  88 

Soapwort 

60 

SOLANACEJK 

266 

>Solanum 

266,  207 

Solidago 

182,  105 

Solomon ’8  Seal 

344 

Sonchus 

186,  208 

Sophora 

98,  112 

Sorghum 

867 

Sorrel 

289 

Sorrel -tree 

210 

Sour  Gum-tree 

168 

Sour- wood 

210 

Sowbread 

224 

Southernwood 

189 

Sow  Thistle 

208 

Spadiceou.s  Division 

310 

gpaniah-Bayonet 

348 

Spanish  Broom 

100 

Spanish  Trefoil 

101 

gparuxis 

333 

gparganium 

318,  319 

g parti u m Juuccum 

100 

Spatter-Dock 

47 

Spearmint 

247 

gpecularia 

209 

Speedwell 

331 

Spelt 

357 

gpcrgula 

Sporgularia 

64,68 
64,  68 

Spiccbush 

291 

Spiderwort 

351 

SPIDERWORT  FAMILY  350 

Spigelia 

Spikenard 

273 

168 

Spinach 

285 

gpinacia 

284,285 

Spindle-tree 

88 

Spiraea 

116,  120 

Spiranthes 

323,  320 

Spleen  wort 

300 

Spoon -wood 
Spotted  Oowbane 

210 

166 

Spring  Beauty 

09 

Spruce 

312 

Spurge 

294 

SPURGE  FAMILY 

293 

Spurge-Nettle 

aw 

Spurred  Butterfly-Pea 

109 

Spurred  Valerian 

177 

Spurrey 

68 

Squash 

159 

Squaw-root 

229 

Squaw- weed 

194 

Squill 

347 

Squirrel-Corn 

50 

Squirting  Cucumber 

158 

Stachys 

246,253 

StalT-treo 

88 

STAFF-TREE  FAMILY 

87 

Stagger-bush 

215 

Stag-horn  Fern 

303 

Stapelia 

276, 

270 

Staphylea 

d 

1,90 

Star-Anise 

43 

Star-Cucumber 

100 

Star-Flower 

224 

Star-Grass 

322, 

330 

Star  of  Bethlehem 

340 

Star-Thistle 

187 

Starry  Campion 

06 

Star  wort 

190 

Starwort  Chickwecd 

67 

Statice 

222 

Steep  lebush 

120 

Stellaria 

64,67 

Steuauthiuin 

338, 

t 342 

Stephonotia 

276, 

,278 

ST  ERCUL1  AC  EJE 

75 

STERCUl.lA  FAMILY 

75 

Stick  seed 

257 

Stillingia 

293, 

i 296 

Stitchwort 

07 

Stock 

33 

Stone-Crop 

138 

Storax 

221 

STORAX  FAMILY 

220 

Storksbill 

79 

Stramonium 

269 

Strawberry 

las 

Straw  berry-bu  sh 

88 

Strnwl>erry  Blite 

285 

Strawl>crrv  Geranium 

136 

Stniwherry  Tomato 

208 

Strelitzia 

320 

Streptopus 

339,343 

Stuartia 

Stylophorum 

48,49 

Stylosanthes 

95, 

, 103 

8typtic-\Vecd 

113 

STYRACACE.E 

220 

Stymx 

Succory 

220, 

,221 

206 

Sugar  Cane 
Sumach 

358 

84 

SUNDEW  FAMILY 

69 

Sunflower 

203 

Suieda 

281 

Supplejack 

87 

Sutherhmdia 

06 

Strut  hiopteris 

361, 

,370 

Swainsona 

96 

Sweet  Basil 

247 

Sweet  Bay 

43 

Sweet-Brier 

126 

Sweet  Cicely 

164 

Sweet  Clover 

101 

Sweet-Fern 

306 

Sweet  Flag 

318 

Sweet  Gale 

306 

SWEET  GALE  FAMILY 

305 

Sweet-gum  Tree 

140 

Sweet- Leaf 

221 

INI)  X 
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Sweet-Potato  203 

Sweet-scented-Shrub  liil 

8 wuet-vcuatod  Vernal-Onusa 

35f i 

Street  Sultana  Its 

Sweet-Verleua  242 

Strintenia  MahognnI  si 

H)(WOt)M  -)  * 1 

S)  in  tth  narpus  817,814 

Syniphjeu*  22',  221 

Syiupti  .rirarpus  l'S,  17') 

Sv.nph*tuiu  256,277 

Siring  i 1.11,278,2'.' 

Tacdnmhae  8".) 

T.tcsonli  177 

Taip.t*  i.  14<7,  2 -3 

Tali  i urn  ' 4) 

T»llisr-trec  295 

Tamarack  811 

Tanririx  08 

TAMAUISCtXS.K  r,j 

TAM  VK1-K  FAMILY  03 

Ttumis  81  i 

T anaretnm  180,  14 

Tansy  l'S 

Taney-Mustard  ’24 

Tape-tir»*s  822 

TanuMum  148,  - 7 

Tire  111 

T.trrigtin  1 '■) 

Tartar j VYIiiwt  2HSJ 

Ta  ■ ■■■  K Cf  Is* 

Tnau  liura  810,811 

TautS  810,31.1 

TEA  FAMILY  77 

Tea  Riant  70 

Tear-  1'liuuib  240 

T.a-’l  ITS 

TEt'KI,  FAMILY  17s 

Turnout  238, 227 

Tin-O'cltx'k  Hit! 

Tephnwia  ')  I'M 

T.sstudinaria  8,1.1 

Ti-traitonla  150,  177 

Telnmihcra  291 

Teurrium  218,  2'. 

Tltalta  324 

Thalietrum  31, 3) 

Tttwt  7*4 

TheruMnal*  04,  112 

Tklnmlvrrr  121 

TltlMlu  lHtj 

Thorn-Apple  2*4) 

Tli  irougii  *nrt  102 

Three-leavwtl  N ighbsh  clr  311 
Thrift  222 

Thuja  310, 815 

Thujip*i<  815 

Tnunbergfct  24il 

Tlivniu  24;» 

Tli  Y M FILEACK.K  2U 

T I.vniiia  241.  21) 

Ttarellu  183,  137 

Tich.-wl  201  i 

Tick-trefoil  lot  i 

Tiirer-Flower  335  i 

Tiaridl*  - 888, 335 ! 

TitU  73 ! 

T (lit ARE.*  75  | 

Tilton  134, 13.) ! 

Tilland-U  320  ; 

Tiiuol.'iv  850  1 

T.nd- Fla*  28.7  I 

Tobacco  200 

Tomato  287  ! 

T'arth  a iie-iree  42  ' 


Tooth  wort 
Torenla 
t Torreya 
; Touch-me-not 
Traelielium 
Tr.idesenutia 
Tt-.iiiius  Arbutus 
Tratpjpofton 
Treacle-Mustard 
Trend  softly 
Tm-  Clover 
Toe  Kenia 
Tree  of  1 1,  wren 
To  foU 
Triciionunea 
Ttii  10.111  Cl  e» 
i'ruiho.rema 
Trientail* 

Trifbliii-.il 
Triir:.«  ’lira 
Trimmed, » 

Triiilum 

TSiLLU.M  FAMII. 

IT]  . 11 

Tnpaueiun 

TriseUia 

Tritk-um 

Trifmiut 

Minima 

Trofitn* 

r -i-MM  nta 

True  Ferns 

T rue  Thistle 

Tram;.. -.-Creeper 

Trompet-F  . ..  r 

Trumpet- Leaf 

Tsujra 

T uberosc 

Tolipa  1 1'uiip 

TuJp-trve 

Tupelo 

Turnip 

Tttrtle-lK'vi 

T’lissilnj-o 

Twin-K'oaer 

Twia-ldoT 

twisted -stare 
T)  p'ui 

IVi’lIACE.K 
(Tim  us 

1 MUKLLIVER.E 
I mbreita-troc 
(.'  .iteom-J'lant 
1 ' rtira 

CKriC.VCE.K 

Ctrieularia 

Cvularia 


68 

281. 237 
311,  315 
*1 
3)9 
350,8i) 
211 
145, Dfci 
M 
2)*S 
1"1 
»U 

43 
lttl 

383,  871 

1.74 
243.244 
223,  221 
96,  lot 
319,  320 
91,  1 >1 
337,  Ml 
Y ,!7 
lt»,  17" 
37* 

oil 

3 w 

340,  IMS 
383 
84,  I.' 
74.  s| 

8 >1 , 

1*1 ; 

227 

337 

44 

318  1 
312 
340,  14  i 

42 

las : 

52  i 

2-ik 
142,  193 

'%\ 
043 
314,  319 

aw 


VeriH'sina  144,208 

Vcruonia  1 ' 1 , lit:  I 

Veronica  2lt<,  283 

Yerraiu  24 1 

VERVAIN  FAMILY  -.1 

Veirii  110 

V.  clilinjr  110 

v iLuruum  170,  172 

'ieia  08,  11" 

V ictoria  regia  40 

Vinca  274,  275 

V iocctoKtriim  270,  27  S 

VIA  t.  FAMILY  4 , 

Viola  ( Violet)  64 

VlOLACB.K  M 

Vlvtl.4.  l FAMILY  54 

Yip,  r’s  tluiclosa  2.7 

Virgin's-Hueer  37 

Virgin#  112 

Virginia  ' Veeps*  Mi 

| Virginia  konwt  2' 2 

Vi.gi.iia  sto.  h .51 

VITAL  EL  K.7 

Vim  241,243 


110 


298, 297  I 
152  1 
43 

225 
297,  29.  ) 

291 

226 

33S,  848 

Yaecnria  04.  t)! 

Vaoiiiium  211,21) 

V'  -riMi.i  (Valerian)  177 

V ALE'UANACE.E  177 

Valerinnelbi  17k 

VALERIAN  FAMILY  177 

Valllsnerla  321,  822 

VaBol  1 ;C;1 

Vanilla-plant  19 1 

Vegetable  Serpent  I'M 

Velvet-'  Iras*  375 

Yclr.t  l.on f 73 

Venus'  1 Fly  Trap 

V euus-b.ilr  3*14 

Venus'.*  Issikiug-Olas*  2 9 

Ver.uruin  33s,  843 

Verba.'.  "Ill  29),  288 

Verbena  . Uil 

VERUF.VACEJf  311 


25 


W ike  Robin 
tVaPi-teini , 

VV.,Ikina-!e,if 
Wall  fin  .ver 

VVail-P.  o>  r 

WaJWittt 

iVolnnt 

VVAl.N.'T  FAMILY 
O !er  Arum 
W ..'er  Ibas'li 
Vi  .iter  ' r, iii.pi.  pin 
VV'atm-.  rv  -* 

Wster-lb  itilork 
.V.;ler-il  rebound 
Water  :-  if 

tV  VTRIlLRAI’  FAMILY 

Water-Uiv 

WAT  Fill  LILY  FAMILY 

Watennei'in 

II  *ier-Mi:'V,il 

WAT  Ml- MILFOIL  F. 

Water  Oats 

Wnu-r-par-olp 

VVuter-penn  y *■  ort 

VV  it.T  i'e(Vper 

Wuteri'iantllftt 

IV AT  ER-I*LA N'T.AIJt  F. 

W Cer-piuipniiel 

Water-siileid 

Water  s tar-Orass 

VVater  Violet 

II  ilter-wee.1 

IV  A TER-  WORT  FAMILY 

VV'atsuni'l 

Wax  M vrtle 

IVaa-Rlaut 

Wax-work 

Wayfaring-tree 

Weld 

WelJingtouia 
IV'hahoo  * 

Wheat 

IViiin 

Wliite  Alder 
White  Bent  1 1 ra.vs 
IVhife  Cedar 
White  ls>ttuec 
IVhite  Thorn 
IVtllleTeeril 
Wblla-wood 
Whltlaria 
II  hitb.w-0m*s 
VV’tiorUe  berry 


25-S, 


811 

121 

ai7 

54 

139 

307 

as) 

:>» 

814 
9* 0 

47 

.51 

105 

247 

279 

2.rf< 

47 
40 
Iff) 
HI 
!4" 
»•  •>'J 

1 5 
J I 

2 

I,." 
819 
227 
40 
322 
225 
822 
03 
388 
boo 
27  s 
S3 
172 
57 
311 
29S 
877 
l'«l 
217 
863 

815 
2i '7 
124 
199 

42 

27" 

55 
213 
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INDEX. 


WHORTLEBERRY 

F.  211 

Woad 

66 

Yarrow 

199 

Wigan  dia 

258 

Woad- Waxen 

100 

Yellow  Bachelor's-Button  U2 

Wild  Allspice 

201 

Woltsbane 

41 

Y ellow-  Eyed  G mss 

351 

Wild  Balsam-Apple 

100 

Wood-Betony 

239 

YELLOW-EYED  0UASS 

Wild  bean 

108 

Woodbine 

170 

FAMILY 

351 

Wild  Bergamot 

250 

Wood-Nettle 

299 

Yellow  Jessamine 

273 

Wild  Comfrey 

257 

Wood-Rush 

860 

Yellow  Pond-Lily 

47 

Wild  Ginger 

282 

Woodsia 

361,370 

Yellow  pnccoon 

88 

Wild  Hyacinth 

347 

Wood-Sorrel 

78 

Yellow -Rocket 

64 

Wild  Liquorice 

175 

Woodwardia 

361,300 

Yellow- Wood 

112 

Wild-Potato-Vine 

204 

Worm-Grass 

273 

Yew 

815 

Willow 

307 

Wormseed 

286 

YEW  FAMILY 

310 

WILLOW  FAMILY 

3o7 

Wormseed-M  ustnrd 

64 

Y ucca 

840,848 

Willow-herb 

143 

Wormwood 

188 

Y ulan 

43 

Wind-flower 

!15 

Windsor  Bean 

111 

Xanthium 

180,188 

/a  l uia 

809 

Win  ter  berry 

219 

Xerophyllum 

338,312 

Zanthorhiza 

34,38 

Winter-cress 

64 

Ximinesia 

184,  203 

Zaiithoxyluin 

82 

Wintergreen 

214,  218 

XYRIDACE.E 

351 

Zauschneria 

142, 143 

Wire-0  rasa 

364  -366 

Xyris 

351 

Zea 

358 

Wistaria 

97, 108 

Zinnia 

185, 206 

Witch  Grass 

357 

Yam 

836 

Zizania 

353 

Witch-lL*i7i*l 

140 

YAM  FAMILY 

836 

Zostera 

316 

WITCH-HAZEL  FAMILY  140 

Yard-Grass 

350 

• 

Zygadenus 

338,313 

THE  END. 
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OTAA'IST'S 


1C  ROSCOPE, 


This  Convenient  Instrument,  devised  and  manu- 
faeture.fi>  first  for  the  use  of  the  Students  in 

has  given  so  great  satisfaction  there,  and  elsewhere, 
that  ire  deem  it  a duty  to  make  it  better  leu  own, 
and  offer  it  at  a,  //rice  with  in  the  reach  of  a lt 
students. 


It  is  attached  to  a box,  one  and  a half  inches 
high  and  less  than  four  inches  long,  into  which  it 
is  neatly  folded,  when  not  in  use.  The  needles  are 
used,  for  dissecting  flowers,  or  other  objects,  too 
small  to  be  otherwise  handled  for  analysis.  The 
lenses  magnify  about  fifteen  diameters ; or,  with 
three  lenses,  about  one-third,  more. 

A thou, sand,  things  about  forest,  field  or  gat'd en, 
afford  objects  of  intense  interest  for  daily  study. 

Prof  ASA  Cl  P L Y,  of  Harvard  University , oa  r 
popular  American  Botanist,  says  of  it:  “You  are 
at  liberty  to  call  it  the  <<  Qp^ay's  yVlicp^oscopE." 
J do  not  think  anything  better  can  be  made  for 
the  money.” 


Price  of  Microscope,  with  two  lenses,  - $2  00 
“ 11  “ three  “ - 2 50 

For  Sale  by 

IVISOU,  BLAKEMAN,  TAYLOR  & CO., 

13S  <1  140  Grand  St.,  JV.  Y.,  F.  O.  Box,  147S, 
133  £ 135  State  St.,  Chicago, 

i. 'Publishers  of  Gray’s  (Botanies. 


JTyison,  Stakeman,  '£aylor  et-  Co.’s  Publications. 


SPENCERIAN  PENMANS!!  IP. 


The  New  Standard  Edition  of  the 

SPENCERIAN  COPY-BOOKS, 

Revised,  Improved,  and  Newly  Enlarged,  in  Four  distinct  Series. 

COMMON  SCHOOL  SERIES.  Nos.  i,  a,  3,  4,  and  5. 

BUSINESS  SERIES.  Nos.  6 and  7. 

LADIES'  SERIES.  Nos.  8 and  9. 

EXERCISE  SERIES.  Nos.  10,  ii,  and  12. 
The  particular  points  of  excellence  claimed  are 
SIMPLICITY  \ PRA  C TIC  A BIL  l TV.  BE  A UTY. 


SPENCERIAN  CHARTS  OF  WRITING  AND  DRAWING. 

Six  in  Number.  Size,  24  by  30  inches. 

COMPENDIUM  OF  THE  SPENCERIAN  SYSTEM. 
SPENCERIAN  KEY  TO  PRACTICAL  PENMANSHIP, 


BRYANT  & STRATTON’S  BOOK-KEEPING  SERIES. 

This  complete  and  standard  series  deservedly  stands  at  the  head  of  all  similar  works 
on  the  subject. 

COMMON  SCHOOL  BOOK-KEEPING.  HIGH  SCHOOL  BOOK-KEEPING. 
COUNTING-HOUSE  BOOK-KEEPING. 


SPEJVCERIAN  STEEL  PENS. 

Fourteen  Numbers,  differing  in  (lexibilityand  fineness,  adapted  to  every'  style  of  writing. 
Their  Superiority  acknowledged  by'  all  Penmen. 

For  sale  by  all  first-class  Stationers. 

Ci?”  Sample  Caret , artistically  arranged  and  securely  enclosed,  sent  by  mail  upon  receipt 
of  Twenty-live  cents. 


TOWNSEND’S  ANALYSES. 

Analysis  of  Civil  Government. — Including’  a Critical  and  Tabular  Analysis  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  with  Annotations,  &c.  ; designed  tor  use  in  Grammar, 
High  and  Normal  Schools,  Academies,  and  other  Institutions  of  learning.  In  cloth, 
121110.  340  pages. 

The  Analysis  of  the  Constitution. — A Chart  of  25  pages,  15  xzo  inches  each,  is  an  invaluable 
accompaniment  to  the  above  work. 

■■  ■ - 

READING  AND  ELOCUTION. 

BY  ANNA  T.  RANDALL. 

A new  and  popular  work,  designed  to  be  used  independently,  or  with  any  Scries  of 
Readers. 

» '»* 

HUNT’S  LITERATURE  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 

By  E.  HUNT. 

A new  work,  just  published,  based  upon  an  original  and  practical  plan.  It  comprises 
representative  selections  from  the  best  authors,  also  list  of  contemporaneous  writers  and 
thei.  principal  works. 


Irison,  Placeman,  Taylor  A-  Co.  ’s  Publications. 


WOODBURY’S  GERMAN  COURSE. 

Founded  on  similar  principles  with  Fasquellc's  system. 


Woodbury's  New  Method  with  the  German. 
Woodbury's  Key  to  Above. 

Woodbury's  Shorter  Course  with  the  Ger- 
man. 

Woodbury' s Key  to  the  Shorter  Course. 
Woodbury's  Method  for  Germans  to  learn 
English. 

Woodbury's  Elementary  German  Reader. 


Woodbury  s Eclectic  German  Reader. 
H'oodbury's  German  English  Reader. 
Glaubtnsi-lst's  German  Reader. 
Cbaubomsklet's  Synthetic  German  Grammar. 
Sunders’  German  and  English  Primer. 
Msssb  Sanders'  Phonetic  Speller. 

Mess  tr  Sanders'  German  Speller  and 
Reader. 


PROGRESSIVE  SPANISH  READERS. 

By  Paor.  L.  F.  MANTILLA. 

Libro  de  Lcctura.  No.  t.  Ijbro  de  Lcctufa.  No.  *. 

Libro  de  Lectura.  No.  3. 

These  Readers  are  prepared  for  Schools  in  the  West  India  Islands,  Mexico,  and  Spanish 
South  American  States. 


CREEK. 

Kuhncr's  Elementary  Greek  Grammar. 

Questions  on  Kuhner's  Elementary  Greek  Grammar. 
Kendrick’s  Greek  Introduction. 

Spencer's  Greek  Praxis.  A new  primary  book. 


JUST  REA  DM. 

First  Steps  in  Music. 

DY  GEO.  B LOOMIS. 

A simple  and  graded  course  of  instruction  in  Vocal  Music  for  Common  Schools,  adapted 
to  primary  classes.  In  Four  bivbs. 

THE  AMERICAN  PRIMARY  SCHOOL  SLATES. 

A novelty,  furnishing  to  the  pupil  employment,  amusement,  and  instruction  in  exercises 
of  the  highest  importance. 


IN  I'RESS: 

A SCHOOL  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

From  the  Earliest  Discoveries  to  the  Present  Time 

BY  WM.  SWINTON. 

This  work  is  methodically  arranged  with  a view  to  definite  results  in  recitation,  and 
accompanied  by  comprehensive  reviews  suited  to  impart  a knowledge  of  the  causes  and 
connections  of  the  events  of  American  History,  and  is  fully  illustrated  with  portraits,  maps,  ! 
plans  &c. 


THE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE,  descriptive  of  The  American  Educa- 
tional Series  of  School  and  College  Text-Hooks,  and  The  Educational  Reporter,  a 
handsome  publication  full  of  useful  information,  mailed  free  to  teachers. 

IVISON,  BLAKEMAN,  TAYLOR  & CO., 

PUBLISHERS, 

138  !t  140  Grand  Street,  New  York. 

133  &•  '35  State  Street,  Chicago. 


